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PREFACE 

BY THE EDITOR. 



The great work of Gibbon is indispeDsable ll the student 
of history. The literature of Europe offers no substitute 
for ** The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire." It has 
obtained undisputed possession, as rightful occupant, of the 
vast period which it comprehends. However some subjects, 
which it embraces, may have undergone more complete in- 
vestigation ; on the general view of the whoje subject, this 
history >is the sole undisputed authority to which all defer, 
and from which few appeal to the original writers, or to 
more modem compilers. The inherent interest of the sub- 
ject, the inexhaustible labour employed upon it ; the immense 
condensation of matter; the luminous arrangement ; the ge- 
neral accuracy; the style, which, however monotonous from 
its uniform stateliness, and sometimes wearisome from its 
elaborate art, is throughout vigorous, animated, often pic- 
turesque; always commands attention, always conveys its 
meaning with emphatic energy; describes with singular 
breadth and fidelity ; and generalizes with unrivalled felicity 
of expression; all these high qualifications have secured, 
and seem likely to secure its permanent place in historic li- 
terature. 

This vast design of Gibbon, the magnificent whole into 
which he has cast the decay and ruin of the ancient civiliza- 
tion, the formation and birth of the new order of things, will 
of itself, independent of the laborious execution of his im- 
mense plan, render the Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire an unapproachable subject to the future historian : * In 

* A eonsiderable portion of this preface has already appeared hefyr^ Ae 
public in the Quarterly Reyiew. 

«• ft 
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VI PREFACE BT THE EBITOR. 

the eloquent language of his recent French editor, M. Gui- 
zot: — 

'* The gradual decline of the inost extraordinary dominion 
which has ever invaded and oppressed the world ; the fall of 
that immense empire, erected on the ruins of so many king^ 
doms, republics, and states both barbarous and civilized ; and 
forming in its turn, by its dismemberment, a multitude cf 
states, republics, and kingdoms; the annihilation of the reli- 
gion of Gre^e and Ronie ; the birth and the progress of the 
two new rengions which have shared the most beautiful re- 
gions of the earth ; the decrepitude of the ancient world, the 
spectacle of its expiring glory and degenerate manners } the 
infancy of the modem world, the picture of its first progress, 
of the new direction given to the mind and character of 
man — such a subject must necessarily fix the attention and 
excite the interest of men, who cannot behold with indiffer- 
ence those memorable epochs, during which, in the fine lan- 
guage of Comeille— 

* Un grand destin eommence, ud grand destin s'acb^Te.*'' 

This extent iind harmony of design, is unquestionably that 
which distinguishes the woA of Gibbon from all other great 
historical compositions. He has first bridged the abyss 
between ancient and moderjft times, and connected together 
the two worlds of history. The great advantage which the 
classical historians possess over those of modern times is in 
unity of plan, of course greatly facilitated by the nawtJwer 
sphere to ^hich their researches were confined. Except 
Herodotus, th6 other great historians of Greece — ^we exclude 
the more modern compilers, like Diodorus Siculus^imited 
themselves to a single period, or at least to the contracted 
sphere of Grecian a^airs. As far as the Barbarians tres- 
passed within the Grecian boundary, or were necessarily 
nritagled up with Grecian politics, they were admitted into the 
,|jal^ of Grecian history ; but to Thucydides and to Xenophon, 
' excfepting in the Perisilan inroad of the latter, Greece was the 
wo^ld — a natural unity confined their narrative almost to 
chronological order, the episodes were of rare occurren^ and 
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ffxtrenielj brief. To the Romsn historians the coarse was 
equally dear and defined. Rome was their centre of unity ; ' 
Md tl^ oiiiformity with which the cirde of the Roman domi- 
nion spread aroaod, the regnlarity witii which their ciyif po- 
lity expandtedy forced, as it were, npon the Roman historian 
^hat plan which Pdybios announces as the sub}ect of his his- 
tory, the means and flie manner by which the whole wcnrld 
became sulqect to the Roman sway. How different the com- 
plicated politics of the European kingdoms I Every national 
history, to be complete, must, in a certain sense, be the his- 
tory rf Europe ; there is no knowing to how remote a quarter 
it may be necessary to trace our most domestic events ; from 
a coimtry, how apparently disconnected, may originate the 
impulse whidi giyes its direction to the whole course of 



In imitation of his dassic^l models, Gibbon places Rome as 
the cardinal point from which his inquiries diverge, aud to 
which they bear constant reference : yet how immeasurable 
the space over which those inquiries range ! how complicated, 
how ccnfused, how apparently inextricable the causes which 
tend to fbe dedine of the Roman empire! how countless the 
nations whidi^swarm forth, in mingling and indistinct hordes, 
'Constantly changing the geographical limits — incessantly 
confounding the natural boundaries! At first sight, the 
whde period, the whole state of the world seems to offer no 
more secure footing to an historical adventurer than the chaos 
of llKlton — to be in a state of irreclaimable disorder, best 
described in tfie language of the poet : — 



'Adark 



inimitable ocean, without boo^id, 

Without dimension, where length, breadth, and height, 

And time, and place, are lost: where eldest Night 

▲nd Chaes, ancestors of Nature, hold 

Eternal anarchy, amidst the noise 

Of endless wars, and by confusion stand." 

We feel that the unity, the harmony of narrative, which 
shall comprehend this period of social disorganization, must 
be ascribed enturdy to the skill and luminous disposftion of >' 
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the historian • It is in this sublime Gothic architecture of 
his work, in which the boundless range, the infinite variety, 
the, at first sight, incongruous gorgeousness of the separate 
parts, nevertheless are all subordinate to one main and pre- 
dominant idea, that Gibbon is unrivalled. The manner in 
which he masses his materials, and arranges his facts in suc- 
cessive groups, not according to chronological order, but to 
their moral or political connexion ; the distinctness with which 
he marks his periods of gradually increasing decay; the skill 
with which, though advancing on separate parallels of history, 
he shows the common tendency of the slower or more rapid 
religious or civil innovations: — however these principles of 
composition may demand more than ordinary attention on the 
part of the reader, they can alone impress upon the memory 
the real course and the relative importance of the events. 
Whoever would justly appreciate the superiority of Gibbon's 
lucid arrangement, should attempt to make his way through 
the regular but wearisome annals of Tillemont, or even the 
less ponderous volumes of Le Beau. Both these writers ad- 
here almost entirely to chronological order ; the consequence 
is, that we are twenty times called upon to break oflF and re- 
sume the thread of six or eight wars in different parts of the 
empire— to suspend the operations of a military expedition 
for a court intrigue ; to hurry away from a siege to a council ; 
and the same page places us in the middle of a campaign 
against the barbarians, and in the depths of the Monophysite 
controversy. In Gibbon it is not always easy to bear in Mind 
the exact dates, but the course of events is ever clear and 
distinct; like a skilful general, though his troops advance 
from the most remote and opposite quarters, they are con- 
stantly bearing down and concentrating themselves on one 
point, that which is still occupied by the name and by the 
waning power of Rome. Whether he traces the progress of 
hostile religions— or leads from the shores of the Baltic, or 
the verge of the Chinese empire, the successive hosts of bar* 
barians— though one wave has hardly burst and discharged 
itself, before another swells up and approaches — all is made 
to flow in the same direction, and the impression which each 
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makes upon the tottering fabric of the Roman greatness, con- 
nects their distant movements, and measures the relative im- 
portance assigned to them in the panoramic history. The 
more peaceful and didactic episodes on the development of 
the Roman law, or even on the details of ecclesiastical his- 
tory, interpose themselves as resting-places or divisions be- 
tween the periods of barbaric invasion. In short, though 
distracted first by the two capitals, and afterwards by the 
formal partition of the empire, the extraordinary felicity of 
arrangement maintains an order and a regular progression. 
As our horizon expands to reveal to us the gathering tempests 
which are forming far beyond the boundaries of the civilized 
world — as we follow their successive approach to the trem- 
bling frontier — the compressed and receding line is still dis- 
tinctly visible ; though gradually dismembered, and its broken 
fragments assuming the form of regular states and kingdoms, 
^e real relation of those kingdoms to the empire is maintained 
and defined ; and even when the Roman dominion has shrunk 
into little more than the province of Thrace — when the name 
of Rome is confined, in Italy, to the walls of the city — yet it 
is still the memory, the shade of the Roman greatness, which 
extends over the wide sphere into which the historian expands 
his later narrative; the whole blends into the unity, and is 
manifestly essential to the double catastrophe of his tragic 
drama. 

fiut the amplitude, the magnificence, or the harmony of 
design, are, though imposing, yet unworthy claims on our 
admiration, unless the details are filled up with correctness 
and accuracy. No writer has been more severely tried on 
this point than Gibbon. He has undergone the triple scru- 
tiny of theological zeal quickened by just resentment — of li- 
terary emulation — and of that mean and invidious vanity 
which delights in detecting errors in writers of established - 
fame. On the result of the trial we may be permitted to 
summon competent witnesses before we deliver our own 
judgment. 

M. Guizot, in his preface, after stating- that in France and 
Germany, as well as in England, in the most enlightened 
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countries of Europe, Gil^n is coiistaatly dted as an an-* 
thority, thus proceeds:^ — 

** I have had occasioD, during my labours, to consult the 
writings of philosophers, who have treated on the finances of 
the Roman empire ; of scholars who have investigated the 
chronology ; of theologians who have searched the depths of 
ecclesiastical history ; of writers on law who have studied with 
care the Roman jurisprudaice ; of Orientalists who have oc- 
cupied themselves ^th the Arabians and the Koran ; of mo- 
dem historians who have entered upon extensive research^ 
touching the crusades and (heir influence; each of these 
writers has remarked and pointed out, in the History of the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, some negligences, 
some false or imperfect views, some omissions, which it is 
impossible not to suppose voluntary ; they have rectified some 
facts, combated with advantage some assertions; but in ge- 
neral they have taken the researches and the ideas of Gib- 
bon, as their point of departure, or as proofs of the r^ 
searches, or of the new opinions whidi they have advanced." 

M. Guizot goes on to state his own impressions on reading 
Gibbon's history, and no authority will have greater weight 
with those to whom the extent and accuracy of his historical 
researches are known: — 

^' After a first rapkl perusal, which allowed me to feel 
nothing but the interest of a narrative, always animated, 
and, notwithstanding its extent and the variety of ot^ts 
which it makes to pass before the view, always perspicuous 
— I entered upon a mmute examinaticm of the details of 
which it was composed; and the opinion which I then formed 
was, r confess, singularly severe. I discovered, in certain 
chapters, errors which appeared to me sufficiently important 
ud numerous to make me believe that they had been writteo 
with extreme negligence; in others, I was strudt with a 
certain tinge of partiality and prejudice, which imparted to 
the exposition of the facts that want of truth and justice, 
which the English express by their happy term misrepresent 
taiion. Some imperfect [Uronquies) quotations; some pas- 
sages, omitted unintentionally or designedly, have cast a 
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Suspicion on tbe hon^ty (bonm foi) of &e author ; and hm 
violatkm of the first law of history — ii^reased to my eyes by ' 
the prolonged iMention with wUch I occupied myself with 
every phrase^ every note, every reOexion — caused me to form 
upon the whide work a judgment far too rigorous. After 
having finished my labours^ I allowed some time to elapse 
before I reviewed the whole. A second attentive and regular 
perusal of ttie entire work, of the notes of the author, and of 
those which I had thought it right to subjoin, showed me 
how mudi I had ^caggerated the importance of the reproadies 
which Gibbou redly deserved; I was struck with die same 
mors, the same partiality on certain sul^cts ; but I had bee» 
far from doing adequate justice to the immenMty of his re- 
seardies, the variety of his knowledge, and above all, to that 
truly philosophical discrimination [justesse d\efpnt) which 
judges the pa^t as it would judge the present; which does not 
permit itself to be blinds by the clouds which time gathers 
around the dead, and which prevent us from seeing tiiat, under 
the toga» as under the modern dresst i^ the senate as in our 
coimcils, men were what they sti(I are, and that events tpdk 
place ^bteen centuries ago, as they take (Hace in our days. 
I then felt Uiat his book^ }^ spite of its faults, will always be a 
noble work— and that we may correct his errors and combat 
his prejudices> without ceasing to admit, that few men have 
combined, if we are not to say in so high a degree, at least 
in a manner so complete, and so well regulated, the necessary 
qpialifications for a writer of history." 

The present Editor has followed the track of Gibbon 
through many parts of his work; ha has read his authorities 
with constant reference to his pages, and must pronounce his 
deliberate judgment, in terms of the highest admiratipn of 
his general accuracy. Many of his seeming errors are almost 
inevitable from the close coAdensation of his matter. From 
the immense range of his history, it was sometimes necessary 
to compress into a single sentence, a whole vagjue and di(- 
fuse page of a Byzantine chronicler. Perhaps something of 
importance may have thus escaped, and his expressions may 
not ^ite contain the whole sij}stance of the passage from 
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which they are taken. His limits, at times, compel him to 
sketch; where that is the case, it is not fair to expect the full 
details of the finished picture. At times he can only deal 
with important results ; and in his account of a war, it some- 
times requires great attention to discover that the events, 
which seem to be comprehended in a single campaign, occupy 
several years. But this admirable skill in selecting and 
giving prominence to the points which are of real weight and 
importance — this distribution of light and shade — though 
perhaps it may occasionally betray him into vague and im- 
perfect statements, is one of the highest excellencies of Gib- 
bon's historic manner. It is the more striking, when we 
pass from the works of his chief authorities, where, after la- 
bouring through long, minute, and wearisome descriptions of 
the accessary, and subordinate circumstances, a single un- 
marked and undistinguished sentence, which we may over- 
look from the inattention of fatigue, contains the great moral 
and political result. 

Gibbon's method of arrangement, though on the whole 
most favourable to the clear comprehension of the events, 
leads likewise to apparent inaccuracy. That which we ex- 
pect to find in one part is reserved for.another. The estimate 
which we are to form, depends on the accurate balance of 
statements in remote parts of the work; and we have some- 
times to correct and modify opinions, formed from one 
chapter, by those of another. Yet, on the other hand, it is 
astonishing how rarely we detect contradiction ; the mind of 
the author has already harmonized the whole result to truth 
and probability ; the general impression is almost invariably 
the same. The quotations of Gibbon have likewise been 
called in question— I have in general been more inclined to 
admire their exactitude, than to complain of their indistinct- 
ness,* or incompleteness. Where they are imperfect, it is 
commonly from the study of brevity, and rather from the 
desire of compressing the substance of his notes into pointed 
and emphatic sentences, than from dishonesty, or uncandid 
suppression of truth. 

These observations apply more particularly to the accuracy 
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and fidelity of the historian aa to hia facts; his inference, of 
course, are more liable to exception. It is almost impossible 
to trace the line between unfairness and unfaithfulness ; be- 
tween intentional misrepresentation, and undesigned false 
colouring. The relative magnitude and importance of events 
must, in some respect, depend upon the mind before which 
they are presented ; the estimate of character, on the habits 
and feelings of the reader. Christians, like M. Guizot and 
ourselves, will see some things and some persons in a different 
light from the historian o^ the Decline and Fall. We may 
deplore ttie bias of his mind; we may, ourselves, be on our 
guard against the danger of being misled, and be anxious to 
warn less wary readers against the same perils; but we must 
not confound this secret and unconscious departure from 
truth, with the deliberate violation of that vecacity which is 
the only title of an historian to our confidence. Gibbon, it 
may be fearlessly asserted, is rarely chargeable even with the 
suppression of any material fact, which bears upon individual 
diaracter; he may, with apparently invidious hostility, en- 
hince the errors and crimes, and disparage the virtues of 
certain persons; yet in general be leaves us the materials for 
farming a fairer judgment; and if he is not exempt from his 
own prejudices, perhaps we might write passions, yet it must 
be candidly acknowledged, that his philosophical bigotry is not 
more unjust than the theological partialities of those eccle- 
SMigtical writers who were before in undisputed possession of 
this province of history. 

We are thus naturally led to that great misrepresentation 
which pervades his history — ^his false estimate of the nature 
and influence of Christianity. 

But on this subject some preliminary caution is necessary, 
lest that should be expected from a new edition, which it is 
impossible that it should completely accomplish. We must 
first be prepared with the only sound preservative against 
the false impression likely to be produced by the perusal of 
Gibbon; and we must see clearly the real cause of that false 
impression. The former of these cautions will be briefly sug- 
gested in its proper place, but it may be as well to state it. 
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here, somewfeat more at lenglh. The art of Giblxm, w i« 
least the unfair impressioD prodiiced by Us two memorable 
chapters, consists in his oonfwiiMluig together, in one iodis- 
tinguishable mass, the origm and apostelie propagatiw of the 
new religion, with its ioler progress. No argument for the 
divine authority of Christianity has beea urged with greater 
force, or traced with higher ^uenee, than that deduced 
frpna its primary develofmettt, expiieabte on no other hypiH 
thesis than a heavily origin, and from its rapid extaftsioiL 
through great part of the Roman empire. But this argu- 
ment—one, wh^n confined within reasonable limits, of uih* 
answerable force — ^becomes more feeWe and disputable is 
proportion as it recedes from the Iwrth-place, m it were, of 
the religion* The further Christianity advanced, the more 
causes purely human were enlisted in its favour; nor can it 
be doubted that those developed with such artful exclusivenesa 
by Gibbon did concur most essentially to its establishment. It 
is in the Christian dispensation, as in the material world. In 
both, it is as the great first Cause, that the Deity is umstun- 
deniaWy Manifest. When once launched in regular motion 
iHpon^ the bosom of space, and endowed witti ali their pror 
perties and relaticms of weight and mutual attraction, the 
heavenly bodies appear to pursue their courses according to 
secondary laws, which account for all their sublime legu- 
larity; so Christianity proclaims its Divine Author chiefly in 
its first origin aad developmeatt^ Whea it bad once t%^ 
ceived its impulse from above — when it had once been 
infused into the minds of its first teat^iers — when it had 
gained full possession oi the r^son and afifedtions of iho Un 
voured few— it might fee— and to the Protestant, the rational 
Christian, it is impossible to define when it reaUy too^-^left 
to make its way by its native force, under the ordinary secret 
agencies of all-ruling Providence. The main question, the 
dm»e origin of the religion, was dexterously eluded, or spe* 
ciously conceded by Gibbon ; his plan enaJUed him to eonv* 
meoce his account, in most parts, below the apostolic ti$nes; 
aad it was only by the strengUi of the durk colouring with 
Yfhidk he brought out the failings aad the ficJlies of the iEU> 
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deeding ages, ttiat a sbadow of doubt and suspicion was tluroWn 
baek upon the prifniti?6 period of Christiaiiitj. 

** The theologian/' says Gibbon, *' may indulge the 
pl^ising task of describing religion as she descended from 
hetfeBF, arrayed in l^r native purity ; a more melancholy 
duty is in^K)6ed upon tfie historian : — he must discover the 
ifievitable mixture of error and corruption, which ^ con«- 
tr acted in a kmg residence upon earth sduong a weak and 
degenerite race of beings." Divest this passage of the latent 
sarcasm betrayed by the subsequent tone of Uie whole dis* 
qoi^'tioB, 9sA it might commence a Christian history written* 
i& the aM>at Christian spirit of candour. But as the histo- 
rian, by seeming to respect, yet by dexterously confounding 
the limits of the sacred land, contrived to insinnate that it 
was an Utopia whidi had no existence but in the imagination 
of the theologian— -as he suggested, rather than affirmed that 
the days of Oiristian purity were a kind of poetic golden age; 
—so tiie theologian, by venturing too faur into the domain 
of ibe histDrian, has been perpetually obliged to contest points 
on which he had little chance of victory, — to deny facts esta- 
blished on unshaken evidence— and thence, to retire, ii not 
with Uie shame of defeat, yet witti but doubtful and imperfect 
success. 

Paley^ with his intuitive sagacity, saw through the diDEh- 
culty oi answering Gibbon by the ordinary arts of contro- 
versy; his en^hatic sentence, '^ who can refute a sneer?'* 
contains as much truth as point. But full and pregnant as 
tli^ phrase is, it is not quite the whole truth; it is the tone 
in which the progress of Christianity is traced, in comparison 
with the rest of the splendid and prodigally ornamented 
work, which is the radical defect in tl^ *' Decline and Fall." 
Christianity alone receives no embellishment from the magic 
of Gibbon's language ; lus imagination is dead to its moral 
dignity; it is kept down by a general tone of jealous dispa- 
ragement, or neutralized by a painfully elaborate exposition 
of its darker and degenerate periods. There are occasions, 
iadeed, when its pure and eialted humanity, when its ma- 
nifestly benelBbial influence, can compel even him, as it were. 
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to fairness, and kindle his unguarded eloquence to its usual 
fervour; but in general he soon relapses into a frigid apathy: 
affects an ostentatiously severe impartiality; notes all the 
faults of Christians in every age with bitter and almost ma- 
lignant sarcasm; reluctantly, and with exception and reserva- 
tion, admits their claim to admiration. This inextricable bias 
appears even to influence his manner of composition. While 
all the other assailants of the Roman empire, whether warlike 
or religious, the Goth, the Hun, the Arab, the Tartar, Alaric 
and Attila, Mahomet, and Zengis, and Tamerlane, are each 
introduced upon the scene almost with dramatic animation — 
their progress related in a full, complete, and unbroken nar- 
rative — the triumph of Christianity alone takes the forifa of a 
cold and critical disquisition. The successes of barbarous 
energy and brute f6rce call forth all the consummate skill of 
composition; — while the moral triumphs of Christian bene- 
volence — the tranquil heroism of endurance, the blameless 
purity, the contempt of guilty fame and of honours destruc- 
tive to the human race, which, had they assumed the proud 
name of philosophy, would have been blazoned in his brightest 
words, because they own religion as their principle, sink into 
narrow asceticism. The glories of Christianity, in short, 
touch on no chord in the heart of the writer ; his imagination 
remains unkindled ; his words, though they maintain their 
stately and measured march, have become cool, argumenta- 
tive, and inanimate. Who would obscure one hue of that 
gorgeous colouring in which Gibbon has invested the dying 
forms of Paganism; or darken one paragraph in his splendid 
view of the rise and progress of Mahometanism? but who 
would not have wished that the same equal justice had been 
done to Christianity; that its real character and deeply pene- 
trating influence had been traced with the same philosophical 
sagacity, and represented with more sober, as would become 
its quiet course, and perhaps less picturesque, but still with 
lively and attractive descriptiveness. . He might have thrown 
aside with the same scorn the mass of ecclesiastical fiction 
which envelopes the early history of the church, stripped off 
the legendary romance, and brought out the facts in their 
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primitiye nakedness and simplicity — if he had bat allowed 
those facts the benefit of the glowing eloquence which he 
denied to them alone. He might have annihilated the whole 
fabric of post-apostolic miracles, if he had left uninjured by 
sarcastic insinuation those of the New Testament; he might 
have cashiered, with Dodwell, the whole host of martyrs, 
which owe their existence to the psodigal invention of later 
days, bad he but bestowed fair room, and dwelt with his 
ordinary energy, on the sufferings of the genuine witnesses to 
the truth of Christianity, the Polycarps or the martyrs of 
Vienne. 

And indeed, if, after all, the view of the early progress of 
Christianity be melancholy and humiliating, we must beware 
lest we charge the whole of this on the infidelity of the his- 
torian. It is idle, it is disingenuous, to deny or to dissemble 
the early depravations of Christianity, its gradual but rapid 
departure from its primitive simplicity and purity, still more, 
from its spirit of universal love^ It may be no unsalutary 
lesson to the Christian world, that this silent, this unavoidable 
perhaps, yet fatal change shall have been drawn by an im- 
partial, or even an hostile hand. The Christianity of every 
age may take warning, lest by its own narrow views, its want 
of wisdom, and its want of charity, it give the same advan* 
tage to the future unfriendly historian, and disparage the 
cause of true religion. 

The design of the present edition is partly corrective, 
pkrtly supplementary: corrective, by notes, which point out 
(it is hoped, in a perfectly candid and dispassionate spirit, 
with no desire but to establish the truth,) such inaccuracies 
or misstatements as may have been detected, particularly 
with regard to Christianity ; and which thus, with the previous 
caution, may counteract to a considerable extent the unfair 
and unfavourable impression created against rational religion : 
supplementary, by adding such additional information as the 
editor's reading may have been able to furnish, from original 
documents or books, not accessible at the time when Gibbon 
wrote. 

The work originated in the editor's habit of noting on the 
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margin d his copy of Gibbon jefereaees to sadi afodion m 
had discovered errors, or thrown new light on the subjecte 
treated by Gibbon. These had grown to fome extent, and 
seemed to him Ekely to be of use to others. The amiota^ 
tiotts of M. Goi^ appeared to him worthy of being better 
known to the EngUsh public than they were likely to be, «s 
appended to the Froich translation. 

The chief works from whidi the editor has derived his bhh 
terials, are, L — The French translation, with notes by M . Goi- 
lot; 2nd edition^ Paris 1^8. The editor hM tnuudated 
almost all the notes of M. Guizot. Where he has not al- 
together agreed with him, his respect for the learning and 
jndgmei^ of that writer, has, in g»eral, induced him to 
retain the statem^rt from which he has rentored to differ, 
with the grounds on which he has framed his own opinion. 
In the notes on Christianity, he has retained dU those of 
M. Guizot, with his own, from the conviction, that on such a 
aidyject, to many, the auth(»ity of a French statesman, a Pro- 
testanty and a rational and sincere Christian, would appear 
flMre independent and unbiassed, and therefore be more com- 
manding, than that of an English clergyman. The editor 
has not scrupled to transfer the notes of M. Guizot to the 
present work . The well-known zeal for knowledge, displayed 
in all the writings of that distinguished historian, has led to 
the natural inference, that he would not be displeased at 
the attempt to make them of use to the Ejiglidi readers 
of Gibbon. The notes of M. Guizot are signed with the 
letter G. 

li. — The German translation, with the notes of Wenck. 
Unfortonately this learned translator died after having com- 
pleted only the first volume : the rest of the work was exe- 
cuted by a very inferior hand. The notes of Wenck are 
extremely valuable; many of them have been adopted by 
M. Guizot; they are distinguished by the letter W.* 

« The editor regreU that he has not been able to find the ItaHinAtraBs- 
lation, mentioned by Gibbon himself with some respect. It is not in our 
great libraries, the Museum or the Bodleian; and he has never found any 
bookseller in London who has seen it. 
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m. — The new edition of Le Beau's *'Histoire du Bas 
Empire, with notes by M. St. Martin, and M. Brosset." — 
That distinguished Armenian scholar, M. St. Martin (now, 
unhappily, deceased,) had added much information from 
oriental writers, particularly from those of Armenia, as well 
as from more general sources. Many of his observations 
have been found as applicable to the work of Gibbon as to 
that of Le Beau. 

rV. — The editor has consulted the various answers made 
to Gibbon on the first appearance of his work; he must 
confess, with little profit. They were in general hastily com- 
piled by inferior and now forgotten writers, with the exception 
of Bishop Watson, whose able apology is rather a general 
argument, than an examination of misstatements. The name 
of Milner stands higher with a certain class of readers, but 
will not carry much weight with the severe investigator of 
history. 

V. — Some few classical works and fragments have come 
to light, since the appearance of Gibbon's History, and have 
been noticed in their respective places ; and much use has 
been made, in the later volumes particularly, of the increase 
to our stores of oriental literature. The editor cannot, in- 
deed, pretend to have followed his author, in these gleanings, 
over the whole vast field of his inquiries ; he may have over- 
looked or may not have been able to command some works, 
which might have thrown still further light on these subjects; 
but he trusts that what he has adduced will be of use to the 
student of historic truth. 

The editor would further observe, that with regard to 
some other objectionable passages, which do not involve mis- 
statement or inaccuracy, he has intentionally abstained from 
directing particular attention towards them by any special 
protest. 

The editor's notes are marked M. 
A considerable part of the quotations (some of which in the 
later editions had fallen into great confusion) have been ve- 
rified, and have been corrected by the latest and best editions 
of the authors. 
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PREFACE 

OF THE AUTHOR. 



It is not my intention to detain the reader by expatiating 
on the variety, or the importance of the subject, which I have 
undertaken to treat; since the merit of the choice would serve 
to render the weakness of the execution still more apparent, 
and still less excusable. But as I have presumed to lay be- 
fore the Public a first volume only (l) of the History of the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, it will perhaps be 
expected that I should explain, in a few words, the nature 
and limits of my general plan; 

The memorable series of revolutions, which in the course 
of about thirteen centuries, gradually undermined, and at 
length destroyed, the solid fabric of human greatness, may, 
with some propriety, be divided into the three following 
periods : 

I. The first of these periods may be traced from the age 
of Trajan and the Antonines, when the Roman monarchy, 
having attained its full strength and maturity, began to verge 
towards its decline ; and will extend to the subversion of the 
Western Empire, by the barbarians of Germany and Scythia, 
the rude ancestors of the most polished nations of modem Eu- 
rope. This extraordinary revolution, which subjected Rome 
to the power of a Gothic conqueror, was completed about the 
beginning of the sixth century. 

(1) The first volame of the quarto, which is now contained in the two first 
volumes of the octavo edition. 

I. I 
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II. The second period of the Decline and Fall of Rome, 
may be supposed to commence with the reign of Justinian, 
who by his laws, as well as by his victories, restored a transient 
splendour to the Eastern Empire. It will comprehend the 
invasion of Italy by the Lombards ; the conquest of the Asiatic 
and African provinces 1^ the Arabs, who unbraced the reli- 
gion of Mahomet; the revolt of the Roman people against the 
feeble princes of Constantinople ; and the elevation of Charle- 
magne, who, in the year eight hundred, established the second, 
or German Empire of the West. 

III. The last tad Imgest of these perio<k induces about 
six centuries and a half; frcwm the revival of the Western Em- 
pire, till the taking of Coi^stantinople by the Turks, and the 
extinction of a degenerate race of princes, who continued t» 
assume the titles of Caesar and Augustus, after their domi- 
nions were contracted to the limits of a single city; in wfaidi 
the language, as welt as manners, of the ancient Romans, h^ 
been long since forgotten. The writer who should undertake 
to relate the events of this period, would find himself obliged 
to enter into the general history of the Crusades, as far as they 
contributed to the ruin of the Greek Empire ; and he would 
scarcely be able to restrain his curiosity from making some in- 
quiry into the state of tbe city of Rome> during the darkness 
and confusion of the middle ages. 

As I have ventured, perhaps too hastily, to commit to the 
jNress, a work, which, in every sense of the word, deserves the 
epithet of imperfect, I consider myself as contracting an en- 
gagement to finish, most probably in r second volume (2], the 
first of these memorable periods ; and to deliver to ttie Public, 
the complete History of the Decline and Fall of .Rome, from 
the ^e of the Antooinos^ to the subversion of the iWestern 



(2) The Author, as it frequently happens, took an inadequate measure 
of His growing work. The remainder of the first period has filled two vo- 
lumes in quarto, being the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth volumes of the 
octavo edition. 
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Empire* With r^ard to the Mbsequ^ peiiods, though I 
Biaf eatertaiB some hope$» I dare not presome to gire any 
assurances . Th^ execution of the exte&sivo pl« which I have 
Ascribed, woiddcomiect the ancient and modem hidiory of the 
world : but it would require many years of heaUb> of leisure, 
and of perseverance . 

BUfTINCK-STRBBT, 

February 1. 1776. 



P. S. The entire History, which is now published^ of the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire in the West, abun- 
dantly discharges my engagements with the Pubhc. Perhaps 
their favourable opinion may encourage me to prosecute a 
work, which,^ however laborious it may seem, is the most 
agreeable occupation of my leisure hours. 

Bbntinck-Stibbt, 

March i. 1781. 



An Author easily persuades himself that the pubUc opinion 
is still favourable to his labours ; and I have now embraced the 
serious resolution of proceeding to the last period of my ori- 
ginal design, and of the Roman Empire, the taking of Con- 
stantinople by the Turks, in. the year one thousand four hun- 
dred and fifty-three. The most patient Reader, who computes 
that three ponderous (3) volumes have been already employed 
on the events of four centuries, may, perhaps, be alarmed at 
the long prospect of nine hundred years. Rut it is not my in- 
tention to expatiate with the same minuteness on the whole 
series of the Ryzantine history. At our entrance into this 
period, the reign of Justinian, and the conquests of the Maho- 
metans, will deserve and detain our attention, and the last age 



(3) The first six volames of the octavo edition. 
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of Constantinople (the Crusades and the Turks] is connected 
with the revolutions of Modern Europe. Vrom the seventh 
to the eleventh century, the obscure interval will be supplied 
by a concise narrative of such facts, as may still appear either 
interesting or important. 

Bbntinck-Strbbt, 
April 20. 1782. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 



TO 



THE FIRST OCTAVO EDITION. 



The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire 
is now delivered to the Public in a more convenient form. 
Some alteration and improvements had presented themselves 
to my mind, but I vas unwilUng to injure or oflFend the pur- 
chasers of the preceding editions. The accuracy of the Cor- 
rector of the Press has been already tried and approved; and, 
perhaps, I may stand excusedi if, amidst the avocations of a 
busy winter, I have preferred the pleasures of composition 
and study, to the minute diligence of revising a former pub- 
lication. 

BElfTINCK-SrRBBT, 

AprU 20. 1783. 
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PREFACE 

TO THE FIRST VOLUME. 



DiuGENCB and accuracy are the only merits which an histo- 
rical writer may ascribe to himself; if any merit indeed can 
be assumed from the performance of an indispensable duty. 
I may therefore be allowed to say that I have carefully exa- 
mined all the original materials that could illustrate the subject 
which I had undertaken to treat. Should I ever complete the 
extensive design which has been sketched out in the Preface, 
I might perhaps conclude it with a critical account of the au- 
thors consulted during the progress of the whole work ; and 
however such an attempt might incur the censure of ostenta- 
tion^ I am persuaded that it would be susceptible of entertain- 
rnent^ as well as information. 

At present I shaU content myself with a single observation. 
The biographers, who, under the reigns of Diocletian and Con- 
stantino, composed, or rather compiled, the lives of th^ Em- 
perors, from Hadrian to the sons of Cams, are usually men- 
tioned under the names of iElius Spartianus, Julius Capitolinus, 
JElim Lampridius, Yulcatius Gallicanus, Trebellius Pollio, 
and Flavins Vopiscu^. But there is so much perplexity in the 
titles of the MSS.; and so many disputes have arisen among 
the critics (see Fabricius, Biblioth. Latin. 1. iii. c. 6.) con- 
cerning their number, their names, and their respective pro- 
perty; that for the most part I have cpioted them without 
distinction, under the general and well-known title of the 
Augustan History. 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 



OF THE 



ROMAN EMPIRE. 



CHAPTER I. 



latroductioQ. — The Extent and Military Force of the Empire in the Age of the 

Antonines. 

In the second century of the Christian ^ra, the empire of Rome a. d. 
comprehended the fairest part of the earth, and the most civilized ^"'^ 
portion of mankind. The frontiers of that extensive monarchy 
were guarded by ancient %nown and discipHned valour. The 
gentle, but powerful, influence of laws and manners, had gradually 
cemented the union of the provinces. Their peaceful inhabitants 
enjoyed and abused the advantages of wealth and luxury. The 
image of a free constitution was preserved with decent reverence : 
the Roman senate appeared to possess the sovereign authority, and 
devolved on the emperors all the executive powers of government. 
During a happy period of more than fourscore years, the public 
adminis^ation was conducted by the virtue and abilities of Nerva, 
Trajan, Hadrian, and the two Antonines. It is the design of this, 
and of the two succdfeding chapters, to describe the prosperous con- 
dition of their empire; and afterwards, from the death of Marcus , 
Antoninus, to deduce the most important circumstances of its decline 
and (all ; a revolution which will ever be remend)ered, and is still felt 
Ijr the nations of the earth. 
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a THE BBCLINE A3XD FALL [Chap. I. 

A. D. The principal conquests of the Romans were achieved under the 
K^wat^on ^epublic; and the emperors, for the most part, were satisfied with 
of Augustus, preserving those dominions which had been acquir^ by the policy 
of the senate, the active emulation of the consuls, kid the marti ji 
enthusiasm of the people. The seven first centuries were filled 
wifli a rapid succession of triumphs ; but it was reserved for Augus- 
tus to relinquish the ambiMom design, of safaiduing the whole earth, 
and to introduce a spirit of moderation into the public councils. 
Inclined to peace by his temper and situation, it was easy for him 
to discover, that Rome, in her present exalted situation, had much 
less to hope than to fear from the chance of arms; and that, in the 
prosecufiioa of rsmottf wms, the undortakiag became every day more 
difficult, the event more doubtful, and the possession more preca- 
rious and less beneficial. The experience of Augustus added wei^t 
to these salutary reflections, and eflfectually convinced him, that, by 
the- prudent vigour of his counsels, it would be easy to secure evwy 
concession, wMchr ttie safety orUre digmty of Romesai^t require 
from the most foranidable badborians. Ihstead ot exposing his per- 
son and his legions to the arrows of the Parthians, he obtained, by 
an honourable treaty^ the restitution of the standards and prisoners 
which had been taken in the defeat of Grassus (1) . 
His generals, in the early part of his reign, attempted the reduo- 
/tion of iEthiopia and Arabia Felix. They matched near a thousand 
miles to the south of the tropic; but the heat of the cKmate so(^ 
repelled the invaders, and protected the unwarlike natives of thos6 
sequestered regions (2) . The northern countries of Europe scaredy^ 

(1) Dioti Casslos (1. liv. p. 736.), with the annotations of Rehnar, who has collected all that Roman 
vanity hafrleft upon the subject. The^narble of Ascyra, on which Augustus recorded his own ex- 
ploits, asserts that A^ cotrrpril*'rf tire ParthiaDyto restore Ac ensigns of Grassus. 

(^ Strabo (1. x^. p. 78A), tlhsT^thf^der^Biat If mm. 1. vi. c. 32. 35^; [39,99.]) and Dion Caoiaft ^ 
(1. liiu p. 723. and 1. liv. p. 734.), have left us very .curious details concerning these wars. The Ro- 
mans^made themsehes masters' of Mdriaba; or <]fftrab, a city of Arabia^eltx, w^ Imowi to thv^ 
Orientals (see'AbnlCsda and &e!Nibitn{;eogn|^yf p. 5!l.4J||[l!ity.vreiiMirnv*d witiiHttiufieda^V'if,, 
journey o^^ Spice country, the rich oJbject of their invasion. 



* It is this city of Htrah, that the Arabs-say was, f Two, according ta Strabob The detailed ae- 
the residence of BelkiS, queen of Saiba, who de- count of Strabo makes the invaders fail befimf 
sired to see Stfknam. A jdan,. by wUck tlie MannaliGe : this cannot, be the tsane plooe asr; 
waiters coUeoted in its neighbourhood weoe kept Mariaba. Ukert observes, that JSlius 'GallnSr 
back, hatingiieen swept away, the sudden Inun- wonld not have failed fw want of vrater beforr - 
dation AestmyvA thit cit^^ Df whiahs noverttdesB, . MarlaiNU (SseM. G«iz»t^s note above.} " BiAm^ ; . 
vestiges remain* Ithordered on a country called therefore, they were different plaoes, or Strabo. . 
Adramottty where'a particnlsr aromatic plant is mistaken" jtJkert) Geogffipine df-r Cnw,fan ' 
grows; it is fon thrafoonn thft^w^raad,. in tiie imd Pontrr, voL. i. p.. 181.). ■ Strabo^ indeed^ 
history of the Roman expeditiov, that they were mentions Mariaba distinct from Harsuabae. Gib* 
arrived within' three day^ journey of t!ie Spfor bott has followed Winy, in redioning Hariatee^ 
country. — Cr.. Compare MtditmBntm G/ofir. BiV* among the eonqne^ of Gallua^ There can rbft .- 
trans, vol. ii. p. !U5. The period'ofthis flood little doubt that he is wrong, as Gallnsdid not . 
has been eepiouslydlaanBed'l^y-R^e {Pr^grame approach tiie^ capital of Sabeea. Compavo tho' 
de. vetustaJifochaxJndnims rtip^mteaiaTn€lt» natfrOfrtfaa OxHMCd editor o£SiMbo.?«-lf;. 
Mernbeasis). Add. Johannsen,^ I^ist. Yemarue, 

p.!»8l Bonn; i83l^aiid'se«^iUion)«0ta l««'t« 

Chap.L.— M. - \^ 
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deeerved the expenfle and labour of conqtwAt. The^fdrests and mo- 
ragfies of G^many w^re filled with a haucdy raee of baH>«naiis, wbta 
despised life when it was sqpaialed from freed<Maa^; and thou^, on 
the first attack^ they seemed to yieH to the wd^t of the Ronum . 
power, they soon, by a* signal act of despair^ regamed their indepeft^ 
denee, and reminded Augiistiis of the^yieissitttde of fortiHie (3). Q&. 
tha death of that emperor, his testam^ut was publkly read in the 
senate. He bequeathed, as a valuable legacy to his suecesson^y tbe^ 
advice of confining the empiie within &ose Imits wlndi nature} 
seoaied to have placed as its permanent bulwarks and boundaffiea r 
CD the west the Atlantic Ocean; the Rhine and Danube on tfas' 
north; the Eupbarates on tl^ea^; andt^war^ thfBsenth^thesaady 
desertft of Adrabia and Africa (k) . 

HapfM^y fpr the r^ose ol mankindr the moderate system recom<* imitated by 
mended by the wisdom of Augiastus, was adopted by the fears and sooc^n. 
vices of his immediate successors. Engaged in the pursuit of ple»«* 
sure, or in the exercise (A tyranny, the first Caesars sddom shewed 
themselves to the armies, or to the provinces; nor were they dis<* 
posed to suiSfer that those triumphs which their indolence negleded^ 
should be usmrped by the conduct and valour of thdr heutenank^^ 
The military fame of a subject was considered as an insotentinrar^- 
sien of tihe Imp^fid prerogative; and it became the duty, as wdl as. 
interest, of every Roman general, to guard the frontiers intrusted 
to his care, without aspiring to conqueslft which mi^t have proved . 
no less fatal to himsdf than to the vanquished barbarians (5). 
The oialy accesaion which the Roman ^npire reodved, during conquest 

' the first century of the Christian ^a^ was the province of Britain. ^S^'fim*' 
In this single instance, the suecessors of C«aar and Augustus were **{^^ 
persuaded to follow the example of the former, rather than the 
precept of the k^ter. The proximily of its situation to the coasfc 

y^f €iaul seemed to ipvite their arms; the pleasing, though doubtful 
inteUfgence of a peari fish^y, attracted their avarice (6); and as 
Britain was viewed ia the light of a distinct and insulated woiidy 
the conquest, scarcely formed any exdisption to the general system 
of continental measures. After a war of about forty years, under- 
taken by the most stupid (7), maintained by the most dissolute, and 

(t)oB]r Hne danghtor of Ttltns and hi* three legiOBs. See the first book of the Annals of Tiicitiiis:' 

^ Svetott. in August, c. 23. and Yelleius Paterculus, 1. ii. c. 117, &e. Augustus did not receire the 

ndancholy news with all the temper and firmness that might have been expected from his character. 

{4) Tacit. Annal. 1. ii. Dion Cassius, 1. Ivi. p. 893. and the speech of Augustus himself, in Julian's 
Cmms. It rec«iTes great light fr^m the learned notes of his French transbtor, M. Spanheim:. 

m €«nna9iea8, Suetooias Paidiousy asd Agncola were cheeked and recalled in the oomrse of th«if 
^iOMries. Corbakk vas^t to deadi. Military merit,, as it is adnirably expressed by Tacitus, was^ 
telhastoietastscaMeof the word, imperatttin virtus. 



MCssar hinself ooDceals that ignoUe motive ; but it is motttioBed by Smtottho, c. 47; The BK- 
ftlr|»eark proved, hodrever, of little -va^e, onacoomitof their darka»dtivid ooloor. Taeitvr 

dtdttim, 

hewroM 
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>viFitk reason (in A9ricolat,e.l3.K that it was Ml iaAiereBtdefeef. <«Egefiteilu»flcedtderim, 
aiAiiBi maigaritis deesse quam n^HS aTOrftian;" 
.'{? Claiidii% Nero, and Domitian. A hope is expressed by V^mgvtkn lela, I. iU* e. Ci ^e wroM 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL [Ghap. I. 

A. D^ tenninated by the most timid, of all the emperors, the far greater 
" part of the island submitted to the Roman yoke (8). The various 
tribes of Britons possessed valour vrithout conduct, and the love of 
freedom without the spirit of union. They took up arms with 
savage fierceness; they laid them down, or turned them against 
each other, with wild inconstancy ; and while they fought singly, 
tey were successively subdued. Neither the fortitude of Caracta- 
cus, nor the despair of Boadicea, nor the fanaticism of the Druids, 
could avert the slavery of their country, or resist the steady pro- 
gress of the Imperial generals, who maintained the national glory, 
when the throne was disgraced by the weakest, or the most vicious 
of mankind. At the very time when Domitian, confined to his 
palace, felt the terrors which he inspired, his legions, under the 
conunand of the virtuous Agricola, defeated the collected force of 
the Caledonians at the foot of the Grampian hills; and his fleets, 
venturing to explore an unknown and dangerous navigation, dis- 
played the Roman arms round every part of the island. The con- 
quest of Britain was considered as already achieved; and it was 
the design of Agricola to complete and ensure his success, by the 
easy reduction of Ireland, for which, in his opinion, one legion and 
a few auxiliaries were sufficient (9). The western isle might be 
improved into a valuable possession, and the Britons would wear 
their chains with the less reluctance, if the prospect and example of 
freedom were on every side removed from before their eyes. 

But the superior merit of Agricola soon occasioned his removal 
from the government of Britain ; and for ever disappointed this ra- 
tional, though extensive, scheme of conquest. Before his departure, 
the prudent general had provided for security as well as for domi- 
nion. He had observed, that the island is almost divided into two 
unequal parts by the opposite gulfs, or, as they are now called, th© 
Friths of Scotland. Across the narrow interval of about forty 
miles, he had drawn a line of military stations, which was after- 
wards fortified in the reign of Antoninus Pius, by a turf rampart, 
erected on foundations of stone (10). This wall of Antoninus, at 

under Claudius), that, by the success of the Roman arms, tbe island and its savage inhabitants would 
soon be better known. It is amusing enough to peruse such passages In the midst of London. 

(8) See the admirable abridgment given by Tacitus, in the life of Agricola, and copiously, though 
perhaps ilot completely, illustrated by our own antiquarians, Camden and Horsley. 

(9) The Irish writers, jealous of their national honour, are extremely provoked, on this occasion, 
both with Tacitus and with Agricola. 

(10) See Horsley's Britannia Roroana, 1. i. c. 10. * 



* Agricola fortified the line from Dumbarton barton. Lastly, Septimius Severus caused a Wall 

to Edinburgh, consequently within Scotland. The of stone tobiB built parallel- to the rampart of 

emperor Hadrian, during his residence in Britain, Hadrian, and on the same locality. See John 

about the year 1 21 , caused a rampart of earth to Warburton's Vallum Romanum, or the History and 

be raised between Newcastle and Carlisle. An- Antiquities of the Roman Wall. London, 1754, 

toninus Pius having gained new victories over 4to. — W. See likewise a good note on the Ro- 

the Caledonians, by the ability of his general, man Wall in Lingard's History of England, vol. i. 

LoUius Urbicus, caused a new rampart of earth p. 40. 4to edit. — H. 
to be oonstnicted between Edinburgh and Dum- 
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Chip. I.] OF THE ROXAN EMFIRE. 5 

a small distance beyond the modern cities of Edinburgh and ▲.!>. 
Glasgow, was fixed as tiie limit of the Roman province. The native ^^^^' 
Caledonians preserved, in the northern extremity of the island, their 
wild independence, for which they were not less indebted to their 
poverty than to their valour. Their incursions were frequently 
repell^ and chastised ; but their country was never subdueid (11). 
/The masters of the fairest and most wealthy climates of the globe 
turned with contempt from gloomy hills, assailed by the winter 
tempest, from lakes concealed in a blue mist, and from cold and 
lonely heaths, over which the deer of the forest were chased by a 
troop of naked barbarians (12). 

Such was the state of the Roman frontiers, and such the maxims congnest or 
of Imperial policy, from the death of Augustus to the accession of ^^iSwnf * 
Trajan. That virtuous and active prince had received the education «<»p*>o*- 
of a soldier, and possessed the talents of a general (13). The 
peaceful system of his predecessors was interrupted by scenes of 
war and conquest; and the l^ions, after a long interval, beheld a 
military emperor at their head. The first exploits of Trajan were 
against the Dacians, the most warlike of men, who dwelt beyond 
the Danube, and who, during the reign of Domitian, had insulted, 
with impunity, the Majesty of Rome (14-). To the strength and 
fierceness of barbarians, they added a contempt for life, which was 
derived from a warm persuasion of the immortality and transmigra- 
tion of the soul (15). Decebalus, theDacian king, approved himself 
a rival not unworthy of Trajan ; nor did he despafr of his own and 
the public fortune, till, by the confession of bis enemies, he had 
exhausted every resource both of valour and policy (16). This 
memorable war, with a very short suspension of hostilities, lasted 
five years; and as the emperor could exert, without controul, the 
whole force of the state, it was terminated by an absolute submis^ 
sion of the barbarians (17). The new province of Dacia, which 
formed a second exception to the precept of Augustus, was about 
thirteen hundred miles in circumference. Its natural boundaries 
WCTe the Niester, the Teyss or Tibiscus, the Lower Danube, and 
the Euxine Sea. The vestiges of a military road may still be traced 
from the banks of the Danube to the neighbourhood of Bender, a 



(11) The poet Buchanan celebrates with elegance and spirit (see his Sylvse, v.), the unylolated in- 
dependence of his native country. But, if the single testimony of Richard of Cirencester was sufG- 
cient to create a Roman province of Tespasiana to the north of the wall, that independence woald 
he reduced within very narrow limits. 

(12) See Appian (in Prooem.) and the uniform imagery of Ossian's Poems, which, according to 
every hypothesis, were composed by a native Caledonian. 

(13) See Pliny's Panegyric,.which seems founded on facts. 

(14) Dion Cassius, 1. Ixvii. 

(15) Herodotus, 1. iv. c. 94. Julian in the Caesars, with Spanhcim's observations. 
W Plin. Epist. viii. 9. 

tor) Dion Cassius, 1. Ixviii. p. 1123. 1131. Julian in Caesaribus. Eutropius, vlii. 2. 6. Aureliut 
ntfkt in Epitome. 
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^6 '*ammmum mo rall [Gnk^.i. 

' 'A/B. '^ce famotts in * modern ^gtory, ^nd Hie «ctod frantier ^f Ae 
***'^' T«B^khandRt»M»QeHipirBs(18]. 

Conquests Tn^aa ynR mikfUamB of fame ; and as long as nitiriaad siitil 
in'thrl^. {OonUnae to bestow more l^seral applause on their destroyers ttian 
on their benelactoTS, Ike thirst of mditary ^^ory wMl «¥er <be 4ie 
^Tice ^ the most exited ohaiaefters. The prmses 4)f Alei^ando*, 
' transfl^tted hy a'Socoession of fiaet»<aiid historians, had kindled a 
•<dangeroas emulation in Hie^mind ofTPO}an. Like him, 'iul^ftoman 
oemfimjfr undertook an* «tpediUon >ag»iiBt > the natiens of Aie JBast ; 
:but he lamented ^wMia sigh^ihatfais-advanced ^age soareely left him 
any hopes of equalling tfie renown M the^son of PWHp (49). T^t 
lAie^Qccess ^f Tra§an, however tvansiieiit, ^was rapid and specious. 
Hie deg^KTate PatUnaas, broken by intestine discord, fled before 
this arms. He<deseeaded (hemer Tigris in triumph, from flie 
mountains ofATinentato IheP^sian gulph. He'eiijoyedlhehpnoar 
oof being the^*Bi«t, as«iie was the last «of the^Roman generals, ^^^^lo 
evet navigated tb»t remote sea. diis fleets ravagckl Uie coasts of 
Avftbia ; and Trajan vainly Cbafttcred liimBelf ttiat he wsfi^proaehmg 
levtrardstheconfmesof India (90). £very day the astonished settste 
Tocdtved the if^ligenoe <rf new names and new m^ens, tkat 
acknowledged his sway. They were inforaaed that (iiokiiigs ofBos- 
phorus, Chol€hos,]^ria, Albania, Osrhoene, ondev^nthePariMan 
tnonareh4iimself,lMd accepted (heir diadems from the hsfflds of 
iAe emperor; Ihat (^eifid^^dent tribes ^f the Median and Car- 
>dachian hMls' had implored his f rDtecUon ; and ihat the rich coua- 
tiries of Arm^ki, Mesopotflonia, and Assyria, were reduced nrto 
the state of prorinoes (SI). But the death of Trajan soon eloa4ed 
the splendid pt ospect ; and it was justiy to be dreads, that so mmy 
(distant nations would thvow. oiT 41^ unaccustomed yoke, When 
they were no longer rertrained by. the powa-ful haikl' which hwid 
imposed it. - ^ 
Hesiened It was an ancieut tradition, 4tet wAmii tiiie Capitol was fooQded 
MiSor ^y <^® ^^ ^ Koman kings, the god Tenmnus (who presided erver 
Hadrian, heuodaries, and was repi«sented aco<^ing to the fashion of Uiat 
age by a large stone) . alone, among all the inferior deities, refolded 
to yidd his place to Jupiter himself. A favourable inference ^was 
drawn from his obstinacy, which was interpreted by the augurs as 
a sure presage that the boundaries of the Roman power would never 
recede (22). During many ages, ^e prediction, as it is usual> 
contributed to its own accomplishment. But thou^ T^mkmsbad 

[it) See a Memoir of H. d'Anvflle, on the Province ofDaciavin the Academic des Inscriptions, 
torn, xxviii. p. 444 — 468. 
(19] Trajan's sentiments are represented in a very just and lively manner in the Caesars of Jal\an. 

(20) Eatropius and Sextus Rufus have endeavoured to perpetuate the illusion. See a very sen- 
sible dissertation om. Freret in the Acad^mie des Inscriptions, tom. xxi. p. 55. 

(21) Dion Cassius, 1. Ixviii.; and the Abbreviators. 

' (22) Ovid. Fast. 1. ii. ver. 067. See Livy, and Dionysins of 'Halicaniassns, under the re^n of 
Tarquin. 
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^Mislad ihe Sfajcttj^of JvpHer, he iidpnltMl io limi«ihoi«y ^Pfke %x:v. ^ 
uenpenor Hadrian (i3). TlK^NsipMitioii^all Hie eagtMn conquests ^^^- 
'•f Trajan ^^rats tfae fiait measine of big Mign. 'He ff«a*ored to the 
ffiaHhiam die eKet^on ofsn ind^^ideniaoKcrei^^; vfthdrew Ihe 
dIflBMn :ganri9€iidirain,the piiEwiaoeffof^AifDenia, MoMpatamiayaid 
If jnd, in ompiiaiice t^tsilfa the poeeept of A^gmtus, once 
>«rtaUished 4he Eopfaistes asthe fiwaiaer of theeopirefiV). 
IfieBSwre, whidi anaipu the poMic actions !«nd 'the pviiMie Aotives 
:M ptioMfy has aaenbed to ev^, a tnadnct, 'lAidi might l)e afttii- 
iboitd te Ihe prudenee .and nodecation of Hadrian. Tlie Tariong 
(/du»acter «f ; that emperor, capable, iy turns, of 4he neanest and 
.IheaMaiganereuB sentimonts, may afford boom oaionr <to the sns- 
; picion. It^^i^s, honwver, 'Scaretly in his power to place the supe- 
riority of his predecessor in^ a ai«re«MMpiciMiis lij^t, tiian by thus 
:€aaieasuighinNi^ unequal 4o the i»sk «l ^iendiBg^^the conquests 
nf Tntjaii. 

.The martial and anyultans spirit of Tnfan Canned a ¥ery «in- contnstof . 
fiiar contrast wi& the nM>deratkm of his snecesaor. Ihe restless a^^ 
imEtimkf of Sadfkn was not Jess vemaikable, wbm conqpared with ^^ ^^^' 
<:thefe]^'repo8e of Antonims Pins. The life of the former was 
tiniest 4L perfMetual jonrney ; and ns he poasessed the wrious talents 
nf ihe soMier, the ^teaman, and the scholar, he Ratified Ms 
vsrioflity in the discharee 4i his ^dvty . Gapdess o[ the^tifferenee of 
--Mffions and ^chmates, he mar ch ed on foot, and bare4ieaded, oyer 
\1he snows of Caledonia, and <he suUry plains of the Upper Egypt; 
i^nor iras there a province of the empire which, in the course of his 
'«8ign,-was'not honoured with the presence of the monarch (%]. 
But the tranquil life of Antoninus Pius was spent io the hosom of 
Italy; and, during the twenty-4faiee years that he directed the 
! j^ubttc administration, the longest jowneys of that amiabte prince 
'«Etended no forlher than from Us pahico in Rome, to the reUre- 
idMnt of his Lanui^ian yiUa (^) . 

Notwithstanding this difference in their perscmal conduct, the padCe system 
•ganerad system of Augustus was eqnally adopted and uniformly ^d%t^o 
pursued by Hadrian and by the two Antonines. They persisted ^<»^n»nef 
in She design of maintaining the d^ty of the empire, without 

. "XOi St Avgustin is highly delighted with die proof of the weakness oTTenniinis, and the Tanity 
•'^.^Dgnrs. See Be Civitate Dei, iv. 29. * 

4f[ See the Augustan History, p. 5. Jerome's Chronicle, and all the Epitomisers. It is some- 
what surprising, that (his memoraBle event should be omitted by Dion, or rather by Xiphilin. 

(25) DioD, I. bix. p. 1158. Hist. August, p. 5. 8. If all our historians were lost, medals, inscrip- 
tions, and other monuments, would be sufficient to record the travels of Hadrian, f 

(26) See the Augustan History and the Epitomes. 



> 



* The torn of Gibbon's sentence U Angustin's; on Solvet's translation of Hegewisch, Essai sur 

—» ** Plus Hadrianum regem hominom, quam re- I'Epoque de I'Histoire Romaine la plus heurevse 

gem Deorom timoisse videatur." — H . pour le Genre Homain. Paris, 1834, p. 123.— M. 
:*f TfaBjMBeneysofHadriaa are tneed in a note 
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8 THE DSCUNB AXD FALL [Ghap. T. 

A. j>. attempting to enlarge its limits. By every honotirable expedient 
^^^^' they invited the friendship of the barbarians ; and endeavoured to 
convince mankind that the Roman power, raised above the tempta- 
tion of conquest, was actuated only by the love of order and justice. 
During a long period of forty-three years, their virtuous labours 
were crowned with success ; and if we except a few sHght hosti- 
Uties, that served to exercise the legions of the frontier, the reigns 
of Hadrian and Antoninus Pius offer the fair prospect of universal 
peace (27) . The Roman name was revered among the most remote 
nations of the earth. The fiercest barbarians frequently submitted 
their differences to the arbitration of the emperor; and we are 
informed by a cotemporary historian, that he had seen ambassadors 
who were refused the honour which they came to solicit, of being 
admitted into the rank of subjects (28) . 
Defensive The terror of the Roman arms added weight and dignity to the 
Marcu/ moderation of the emperors. They preserved peace by a constant 
-utoDinus. preparation for war; and while justice regulated their conduct, they 
announced to the nations on their confines, that they were as little 
disposed to endure, as to offer an injury. The military strength, 
which it had been sufficient for Hadrian and the elder Antoninus to 
display, was exerted against the Parthians and the Germans by the 
emperor Marcus. The hostilities of the barbarians provoked the 
resentment of that philosophic monarch, and, in the prosecution of 
a just defence, Marcus and his generals obtained many signal victo- 
ries, both on the Euphrates and on the Danube (29). The military 
establishment of the Roman empire, which thus assured either its 
tranquillity or success, will now become the proper and important 
object of our attention. 
MUiury In the purer ages of the commonwealth, the use of arms was 
5*the kSJ reserved for those ranks of citizens who had a country to love, a 
emperors, property to defend, and some share in enacting those laws, which 
it was their interest as well as duty to maintain. But in proportion 
as the public freedom was lost in extent of conquest, war was 
gradually improved into an art, and degraded into a trade (30). 

(27} We mast, however, remember, that, in the time of Hadrian, a rebellioa of the Jews raged 
with religious fury, though only in a single province. Paosanias (I. viii. c. 43.) mentions two ne- 
cessary and succesifbl wars, conducted by the generals of Pius : — tst. Against the wandering Moors, 
who were driven into the. solitudes of Atlas. 2d. Against the Brigantes of Britain, who had invaded 
the Roman province. Both these wars (with several other hostilities) are mentioned in the Au- 
gustan Hislory, p. 19. ||^ 

(28) Appian of Alexaqdi'ia, in the preface to his History of the Roman Wars. 

(29) Dion, 1. Ixxi. Hist. August, in Marco. The Parthian victories gave birth to a crowd of con- 
temptible historians, whose memory has been rescued from oblivion, and exposed to ridicide, in a 
very lively piece of criticism of Lucian. 

(30) The poorest rank of soldiers possessed above forty pounds sterling (Dionys. Halicim. iv. 17.}, 
a very high qualification at a time when money was so scarce, that an ounce of silver was equivalent 
to seventy pound weight of brass. * The populace, excluded by the ancient constitution, were in- 
discriminately admitted by Marius. See Sallust. de Bell. Jugurth. c. 91. 



On the uncertainty of all these estimates, and the difficulty of fixing the relative Tatne of 
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Chap, i.] of the kohan bxpike. 9 

The legions themselves, even at the time when they tvere recruited a. p. 
in the most distant provinces, were supposed to consist of Roman ^~*^* 
citizens. That distinction was generally ginsidered, either as a 
legal qualification or as a proper recompense for the soldier ; but a 
more serious regard was paid to the essential merit of age, strength, 
and military stature (31). In all levies, a just preference was given 
to the climates of the North over those of the South : the race of 
men born to the exercise of arms was sought for in the country 
rather than in cities; and it was very reasonably presumed, that 
the hardy occupations of smiths, carpenters, and huntsmen, would 
supply more vigour and* resolution, than the sedentary trades which 
are employed in the service of luxury (32). After every qualifica- 
tion of property had been laid aside, the armies of the Roman 
emperors were still commanded, for the most part, by officers of 
a liberal birth and education ; but the common soldiers, like the 
meyienary troops of modern Europe, were drawn from the meanest, 
and very frequently from the most profligate, of mankind. 

That public virtue, which among the ancients was denominated DiwipiiM. 
patriotism, is derived from a strong sense of our own interest in 
the preservation and prosperity of the free government of which 
we are members. Such a sentiment, which had rendered the 
legions of the republic almost invincible, could make but a very 
feeble impression on the mercenary servants of a despotic prince; 
and it became necessary to supply that defect by other motives, of 
a different, but not less forcible nature — honour and religion. 
The peasant, or mechanic, imbibed the useful prejudice that he 
was advanced to the more dignified profession of arms, in which 
his rank and reputation would depend on his own valour; and that, 
although the prowess of a private soldier must often escape the 
notice of fame, his own behaviour might sometimes confer glory or 
disgrace on the company, the le^on, or even the army, to whose 
honours he was associated. On his first entrance into the service, 
an oath was administered to him with every circumstance of so- 
lemnity. He promised never to desert his standard, to submit his 
own will to the commands of his leaders, and to sacrifice his life 
for the safety of the emperor and the empire (33) . The attachment 
of the Roman troops to their standards, was inspired by the united 
influence of religion and of honour. The golden eagle^ which 

(31) Csesar formed his legion Alaoda of Gauls and strangers : but it was daring the licence of civil 
war ; and after the victory, he gave them the freedom of the city for their reward. 

(32) See Vegetius, de Re Militari, 1. i. c. 2—7. 

(33) The oath of service and fidelity to the emperor was annually renewed by the troops on the 
first of January. 

9 « 

brass and riWer, compare Niebnhr, vol. I. p. two metals, arose in a great degree from the 
473. &c Eng. trans, p. 452. According td Niebuhr, abundance of brass or copper.— H. ^ 

the relative disproportion in value, between the 
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(Ai^. :^tle]^in tfie&^ntofthelegMiiiy was Ae olj^ of tbeir loti4«st 
^***'*'' idevotioii; bot *was it esteemed less isBfiom ikaxk it wss ignoit^ 
^niouSy to ab»vdefn Hlkt saered ensagn in &e hefir of danger i^. 
' These motives, which derived tkdr strengA from ihe imaginiition, 
^m&te enfoEced by fears and hopes of a more'suhstantral kind. ^R«- 
tgular pay, ^^coasional doimtives, and » stated reeon^nse, after tike 
appomted time of service, alleviated the hapiships of ihe raiKtary 
Itfe (35), "Whilst, on ihe other hand, it was 'mpoB^le for^ow»- 
^e or disobedience to escape the severest punidunent. JTho'eeii- 
tonons were avthorized to chfl^tise witti ^ows, the generals had* a 
Ti^t to punish withdealh; aiid it was an i^edhle manm, of Ro- 
man discipline, that a good soldier should dread his officers iu 
^more than the^nemy. Fnom wach laudable «rts.dkiithe vdo«r of 
the Imperial troops receive a degree of fii<m»ess and doo^ly, 
oaattainable by the impetuous and irregdar ^ssions of bari)ariam.| 
bereifles. And yet SO sensihle werethe Romans of the io^^eetion of v^d^or 
without skill joid practice, that, in their language, ffeiename of an 
army was bcnrrowed frem tiaie word which signified* exeroise {36}. 
Military exercises ^ere the important aad unremitted object of thoir 
• 'diBoipline. IliefFecruits^nd young soldiers were eoMitantly trained 
.Ikoth in the morning joid in ^evening, nor was age or knowledge 
viUowed to excuse the ve^epans bom die daily repetition of ifiuit 
:lhey Ittid eomi^etdy leanit. Large sheds were erected in Ae 
'^inta^-quaitos of ttie troops, fliat Iheir useful labours mi^t wA 
i^ecme any intesruption from tiie most 4empealue«s weather; a&d 
ik was cap^ly observed, Hiat the arms de^i^ed to this imitation 
of war, should beof double the "wei^t which, wm required in roal 
^action (37). It is not the purpose of this woik io enter atto any 
minute description of theRbman exwcises. Wei^llooly rem«riL, 
. that they eomprdiended Whatever could add siirength to the hodKf, 
.activity to the lifld)S, or grace to the motions. The S(Mers maere 

(34) Tacitus Calls the Roman eagles, Bellorum'Deos. They were placed in a chapel in the eamp, 
:ud with the other dehaes receif ^ the neligions worship of the droops. '^ 

(35) See Gronovius de Pecunia vetere, 1. iii» p. 130, flee. The emperor Domitian raised the annual 
stipend of the legionaries to twelve pieces of gold, which, in his time, was equivalent to abont ten 
;trfonr guineas. This pay, some^at higher than our «wn, had heen, and was ifterwaids, gra- 
dually increased, according to the progress of wealth and military government. After twenty years' 
service, the veteran received three thoosand denarii (about one hundred pounds sterling], or a pro- 
portionable aUowaice of land. The pay and advantages of the guards vwre,iD general, Abovt d»ui>le 
those of the legions. ^k 

(36) Exercitus ab exercitando^ Varro de Lingua Latina, I. iv. Cicero in Tusculan. 1. ii. 37.^5.] . 
There is room for a very interesting work, whidi ahonld hy open tike^omediftnlKtirceB the lan- 
guages and manners of nations. -{- 

(37) Yegetitts, 1. ii. and the rest of his first book. 



* See also Dion Cass. xl. c. 18. — M. language of the IsftndiDf Java (fiber die Ea^- 

t I am not aware of the existence, at present, sprache, Berlin, 1836), may cause regret that this 

-of Aucfa a work ; but the profound observations of task was not oompletod by iktaSL «B«oBi^ish«i and 

the late Wilham von HunUx^dt, in the introdnc- 'imversal jcholar* — X. 

tion to his posthumously published Essay on the 
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iffligeatty histraeled^o^inavefa, toTaB, to leap, to «w]n,'lo <»rry .a:j^< 
^tbatvy burdene, to Inyidle -emcj speeieB of ants that was used ^**~^^' 
fjjUmer for offeiioe oi' for defence, e^her in distant engagement or 

/in a closer onset; to form a variety of <evo)utiofis; and to move to 
theaoend of^utes in the Pyrrhic or martial dance (38). In the 
ofidst of peace, the Roman troops famitiarised themselves irHh the 

• "^^racliee of war; and it is preltlty remarked by an ancient historian 
'Wfco had fbti^t against them, tiiat the effasion of blood was the 
.^nly fircnmslance which' distinguished a ^d of battle from a field 
^-exercise (39). It was flie p<>licy of tiie ablest generals, uidevea 
«df the emperors themselves, to enconrage diese military studies by 
'ttetrrpresence «nd example; and we are informed that Hadrian, 
t«s wril as 'Trajan, 'frequently condescended to tnstnict the unex- 
•^meiiced^dldiers, to reward the diligent, and sometimes to dispute 
*wilh ^em the prire of superior strength or dexterity (40). Under 
•Ae -reigBS *of tiiose princes, the science of tactics was cultivated 
mfiih success; and as long as the empire retained any vigour, their 
tntflilary instructions were respected as the most perfect modd of 
Wcoman discipline. 

f^inecentoriesof war had gradually introduced into the -service ikeiegioDf 
laiaiiy alterations and improvements. The legions, as they are ^S^n? 
'4eseri^ed' by Polybius (W), in the time of the Punic wars, differed 
'HWy naateriai^ from fliose which achieved tiiie victories of Cesar, 
^©r defended the monarchy of Hadrian and the Antonines. Hie 
leonsfti^itfon <)f the imperial legion mery be described in a few 
i^Fords (42). Thchcary^armed infantry, irtiich composed its prin- 
^dpal strengtfi (tfS), was drnded into ten cohorts, and fifty-five 
«oo»panies, under Ihe orders of a correspondent number of tri- 
'hunes and centurions. The first cohort, which always claimed 
the post "Of honour arid flie custody of the eagle, was formed of 
'■deven hundrM and five soMiers, Ae most approved for valour 
*and 'fidelity. The remaining nine cohorts consisted each of five 
Iwndred and fifty-five; and the whole body of legionary infantry 
amounted to six thousand one hundred men. Their arms were Amu. 

yttniform, and admirably adapted to the nature of tiiieir service : 

/»«n open helmet, with a lofty crest; a breast-plate, or coat of mail ; 

»^«) the' VjtAAq danee is extrendy well Ittnalnited by m. le 30011, Ib tiie Actd&nie des Inserip- 
^Ds, torn. xxxy. p. 262, flee. That learned academician, in a series of memoirs, has collected all 
ine passages of the ancients that relate to the Roman l^ion. 

^9) Jmeph. de Bell. Judaico, 1. iii. c. 5. We are indebted to this lew for some -very curious 
detella of Roman discipline. 
(40j*Plin. Panegyr. c. 13. Life of Hadrian, in the Augustan History. 
UM See an admirable digresnon on the Roman discipAine, in the sixth book of his history. 
(42) Yegetius de Re Mililari, 1. ii. c. 4, flee. Considerable part of his very perplexed abridgment 
• 'was triien from the regulations of Tn^ and Hadrian ; and the legion, as he describes it, cannot suit 
any other age of the Roman empire. 

t4S) Vegetius de Re llilitari, 1. ii. c. 1. In the purer age of Caesar and CScero the word miles 
was iimost confined to «he mfontry. Under ^e lower empire, and in the tines of chivalry, it was 
- appropriated almost as exclusively to the men at arms, who fought on horsebadi. 
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A. D. greaves ob their legs, and an ample buckler on their left arm. The 
^"*^* buckler was of an oblong and concave figure, four feet in length, 
and two and a half in breadth, framed of a light wood, covered 
with a bull's hide, and strongly guarded with plates of brass. Besides 
a lighter spear, the legionary soldier grasped in his right hand the 
formidable pilunif a ponderous javelin, whose utmost lengtii was 
about six feet, and which was terminated by a massy triangular 
point of steel of eighteen inches [kk). This instrument was indeed 
much inferior to our modern fire-arms ; since it was exhausted by 
a single discharge, at* the distance of only ten or twelve paces. 
Yet when it was launched by a firm and skilful hand, there was 
not any cavalry that durst venture within its reach, nor any shield 
or corslet that could sustain the injpetuosity of its weight. As soon 
as the Roman had darted his pilum, he drew his sword, and rushed 
forwards to close with the enemy. His sword was a short well- 
tempered Spanish blade, that carried a double edge, and was alike 
suited to the purpose of striking or of pushing ; but the soldier was 
always instructed to prefer the latter use of his weapon, as his own 
body remained less exposed, whilst he inflicted a more dangerous 
wound on his adversary (45). The legion was usually drawn up 
eight deep ; and the regular distance of three feet was left between 
the files as well as ranks (46). A body of troops, habituated to 
preserve this open order, in a long front and a rapid charge, found 
themselves prepared to execute every disposition which the cir- 
cumstances of war, or the skill of their leader, mi^t suggest. The 
soldier possessed a free space for his arms and motions, and suffi- 
cient intervals were allowed, through which seasonable reinforce- 
ments might be introduced to the reUef of the exhausted comba- 
tants (47) . The tactics of the Greeks and Macedonians were formed 
on very different principles. The strength of the phalanx depended 
on sixteen ranks of long pikes, wedged together in the closeet 
array (48). But it was soon discovered by reflection, as well as 
by the event, that the strength of the phalanx was unable to contend 
with the activity of the legion (49). 
caniry. The cavalry, without which the force of the legion would have 
remained imperfect, was divided into ten troops or squadrons ; the 
first, as the companion of the first cohort, consisted of an hundred 
and thirty-two men ; whilst each of the other nine amounted only 

(44) Id the time of Polybios and DioDysias of Halicaraassus (1. v. c 45.) the steel point of the 
pilu//i seems to have been much longer. In the time of Y^etius, it was redu(^ to a foot, or even 
nine inches. I have chosen a medium. 

(45) For the l^ionary arms, see Lipsias de Militia Romana, 1. iii. c. S-^T. 

(46) See the beautiful comparison of Virgil, Gcoi^ic ii. v. 279. 

(47) H. Guichard, Memoires Hilitaires, torn. i. c. 4. and Nooveaux M<Smoires, torn. i. p. 993—^11. 
has treated the subject like a scholar and an officer. 

(48) See Arrian's Tactics. With the true partiality of a Greek, Arrian rather chose to describe the 
phalanx, of which he had read, than the legions which he had commanded. 

(49) Polyb. 1. xvii. [xviii. 9.] 
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U> sixty-six. The entire establishment formed a regiment, if we ^a. p^ 
may use the modern expression, of seven hundred and twenty-six ^' "" 
horse, naturally connected with its respective legion, but occasion- 
ally separated to act in the line, and to compose a part of the 
wings of the army (50). The cavalry of the< emperors was no 
longer composed, like that of the ancient republic, of the noblest 
youths of Rome and Italy, who, by performing their military service 
on horseback, prepared themselves for the offices of senator and 
consul; and solicited, by deeds of valoui;, the future suffrages 
of tiieir countrymen (51). Since the alteration of manners and 
government, the most wealthy of the equestrian order were engaged 
in the administration of justice, and of the revenue (52) ; and 
whenever they embraced the profession of arms, they were imme- 
diately intrusted with a troop of horse, or a cohort of foot (53). 
Trajan and Hadrian formed their cavalry from the same provinces, 
and the same class of their subjects, which recruifed the ranks of 
the legion. The horses were bred, for the most part, in Spain or 
Cappadocia. The Roman troopers despised the complete armour 
with which the cavailry of the East was encumbered. Their more 
useful arms consisted in a helmet, an oblong shield, Ught boots, 
and a coat of mail. A javelin, and a long broad sword, were their 

(50) Veget. de Re llilitari, 1. ii. c. C. His posiiive testimony Tvhicb might be supported by cir- 
comstantial eTidence, ougbt surely to silence those critics who refuse the Imperiallegion its proper 
body of cavalry. ♦ 

(51) See Livy almost throughout,' particularly xlii. 61. 

(52) Plin. Hist. Natur. xxxiii. 2. The true sense of that very carious passage was first discovered 
isd illustrated by M. Beaufort, Bepublique Romaine, 1. ii. c. 2. 

(53) As in the instance of Horace and Agricola. This appears to have been a defect in the Roman 
discipHue ; which Hadrian endeavoured to remedy, by ascertaining the legal age of a tribune, f 



*fee also Joseph. B. J. iii. vi. 2.— M. Orientals, gave this title to all the Romans of 

t These details are not altogether accurate, consideration who joined him. The emperors 

Although in the latter days of the republic, and were still less difficult in their choice ; the number 

under the first emptors, the young Roman nobles of tribunes was augmented; the title and ho- 

obtained the command of a squadron or a cohort nours were conferred on persons whom they wish- 

vith greater facility than in the former times, cd to attach to the court. Augustus conferred 

they never obtained it without passing throiurh a on l\ih sons of senators, sometimes the tribunate, 

tolmbly long m'ilitary service. Usually they sometimes the command of a squadron. Glau- 

KTved first in the praelorikn cohort, which was dius gave to the knights who entered into the 

iatmsted with the guard of the general : they were service, first the command of a cohort of auxi- 

received into the companionship (contubcrnium) liaries, later that of a squadron, and at length, 

of some superior officer, and were tbere formed for the first time, thetribuftate. (Suet, in Claud. 

Iivdnty. Thus Julius Caesar, though sprung from with the notes of Ernesti.) The abuses that arose 

agreat family, served first as contubernalis under caused the edict o( Hadrian, which fixed the age 

tiief^tor, H. Thermus, and later under Servilius at which that honour could be attained. (Spart. 

the Isanrian. (Suet. Jul. 2. 5. Plut. in Par. p. iuHad.&c.) This edict was subsequently obeyed; 

$16. Kd. Froben.) The example of Horace, which for the emperor Valerian, in a letter addressed 

Gibbon adduces to prove that young knights were to Mulvius Gallicanns, praetorian prefect, excuses 

made tribunes immediately on entering the ser- himself for having violated it in favour of the 

Tkt, proves nothing. In the first place, Horace young Probus, afterwards cmj^ror, on whom he 

was not a knight ; he was the son of a freedman had conferred the tribunate at an earlier agie, on 

ofT«Diina, in Apulia, who exercised the humble account of his rare talents. (Vopisc. inProb. iv.) 

«IBce of coactor exanctionum (collector of pay- — W. and G. Agricola, though already invested 

rts at auctions). (Sat. i vi. 45. or 86.) More- with the title of tribune, was contubernalis in 

', w*eh the poet was made tribune, Brutus, Britain with Suetonius Paulinus. Agr. v. — M. 
army was almost entirely composed of 
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Ivxiliutes. 



prkicipa} w6a|H>BS of ofience. Tbe vm oC lancet oskd of iroa nuasea- 
they seem to have borrowed firom the barb«riaii» (54*). 

The safety and honour of the ^npire was principally mtrufttoi. 
to die legions, but the policy of Rome coiideseended to adopt eyepf 
useful instrument (A war. Considerable levies were regularly 
made among the proyineials, who hai not yet deserved the hono«a^ 
able distkietion of Ronians. Manj dependent princes and eata^ 
munities, dispersed round the fronti^rsy were permitted, for it. 
while, U> hold their freedom and security by the taiure of military;' 
service (^). Evea sdect troops of hostile baii)aria&s vt^ere fr^^ 
q^ently compelled or persuaded to constmie theur dangerous yadour. 
in r^note climates^ and for the ben^x)C the state (56)i. All tfaesei 
w^e included under tbe genaral name of amiiliaaies; and howso^' 
evar they might vary aceorcMng to the diSeience of times afidcir^ 
cumstances, their nun^rs were seldom OMMh inferior to those ot) 
the legions themselyes (&7). Among the aiixitiaries^ the bravesl. 
and most faithful bands were placed under the command of {Nnefector 
and centurions, and severely trained in th&aits ot Roman, di^ci-* 
pUnef but the far greater part retained those arms,. to wbich ttie- 
nature of their country, or their early habits of life, more peeuliarly 
adapted them. By this instttution, eadi legion, to vf^m a eeiiats 
proportion of auxiliaries was allotted, contained within itself every 
species of lighter troops, and of nussile weapons; and was eapabia 
of encountering every nation, with the advantages of its respective 
arms and discipline (58). Nor was the l^ion destitute of what, in 
ArtiUery. modern language, would be styled a train of artillery. It consisted, 
in ten military engines of the largest, and fifty-five of a smaller 
size; but all of which, either in an oblique or horizontal manner, 
discharged stones and darts with irresistible violence (59). 

The camp of a Roman legion presented the appearance of a for-* 
tified city (60). As soon as the space was marked oot, the pioneow ' 
carefully levelled the ground, and removed every impediment that, 
might interrupt its perfect regularity. Its form was an exact 
quadran^e; and we may calculate, tliat a square of about seven. 



Encampment. 



[H) See Anrian'8 Tactics. 

(55y Sdch, iB particulu-, iwasthe sUie ot the BatavUns. Tacit Germania, c 29^ 

(M) Marcitt Antoahius obliged the vanqnisbed Quadi aDdMarcomaiuii to supply him with a htg^. 
body of troops, which he immediately sent into Britain. Dion Cassias, L Izxi. [c. 16.] 

{VI) Tacit. Anual. iv. S. Those who fix a regular proportion of as many foot, and twiee^a(0y 
hoBse, oonfonnd the auxiliaries of the emperors with the Itidian allies of the republic 

(68^ Tegetius, ii. 2. Azrian, in his order of march and battle i^nst the AJaai. 

(59) The subject of the aneient machines is treated with great knowle^e and ingenaity fay the 
Chtvalier Felard (Polybe, torn. ii. p. 23^->290.). He prefers them in many respects to our modeca 
camoa and mortars. We may obeesne, that the. use of them in the field gradually became morft.* . 
prevalent in propertioB as posonal v^our and military skill declined with the Boman em^rc. 
When meawere no longei found,. theic, place was su|^IUcd by machines.. See Vegetins, iL 21^.. . 
Atriaa. 

(60) Yegetina finishes his sceond book, and tbe descripdion oi the legion, with the foUowfng em. 
phatie wOTd*: — **Univaran qnao in quoqoe belli genere neceasaria esse credintor, aecniii le^u^ 
«( debet ubique portare, nt in quovis loco fixerit ca8<w,^arraat>m iSuiafcciadtitan»" 
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buiidt«d yardB was aaffieieiit for the encarapment of twienty (hov^ a.>d.> 
saB^ Romans; thou^ a similar niuiftb^ of our own troops woold : ^^'*'^^^ 
etposfr to the enesiy a fiont of more than trd^ that extent. Im 
ike midfit of the camp, the prffitoritna, or general's quarters^. 
Tom ahoye theoihers; the cavahry, theinfantry, and theaimhariefl 
OMupied their respective stations; the streets were broad, and per^ 
fsetly straighty aad a. vacant space of two hmuked feet was left 
on all sides, between the tcBts aad the rampart. The rampart 
its^ was usually twelve feet high, armed with a line of strong and 
itttricat&palifiades, and detewled by a ditch of twelve feet in depAL 
as well as in. breadth. This important labour vras p^formed by 
tke hands of the legionaries then^elves; to whom the use of thet 
spade aad the piekaxe was n» less familiar than that of the sword' 
or fHutn. Active vakur may often be the present of nsrture; htA 
snchpatientditigenceoan be the fruit only of habit and discipline (61). 

Whenever the trumpet gave the signal of departure, the camp xvch. 
M9A almost instantly broken up, and the troops fell into their ranks . 
without deUy or confusion. Besides thdr arms, vfineh the le- 
gionaries scarcely considered as an encumbraneae, tbey were laden 
with their kitchen furniture, the instruments of fwtification, and 
the provision of many days (62) . Under this wei^t, which would 
oppress the delicacy of a modmi scMer, they irere trained by a 
regular ^op to advance,, in about six hours, near twenty miles (63). 
On the appearance of an enemy, they threw aside their baggage, 
and by easy and rapid evolutions converted the column of march 
into an oVc^ of battle (64*). The sMngers smd archers durmished 
ia.the front; the auxiliaries formed the first line, and were seconded 
or sustained by ttie strength of the legions; the cavalry covered the: 
flanks, and the military engines were placed in the rear. • 

Such were the arts of war, by v^hich the Roman emperors do- Number and 
fended thdr expensive conquests, and pres^ved a mihtary spirit, ^e^uTns?^ 
at a time virfa^i every other virtue was oppressed by luxury and 
despotism. If, in the consideration of their armies, we pass from 
their discipline to their numbers, we ^lall not find it easy to define' 
them with any tolerable accuracy. We may compute, hovrever, 
that the. legion, which was itself a body of six thousand ei^t 
hundred and thirty^me Romans, might, vnth its attendant auxi- 
liaries, amount to about twdve tbousaod five hundred men. The 
peaoeiestahlishmeBt of Hadrian and Ins sucoessors was composed 
oC no less than thirty of these formidal^ brigades; and most pro-- 
baUy formeda standing forae of three hundreds and seventy--five 

(61) Fdr the Homan Castrametation, see Polybius, I. vi. withLipsios de Militia Romana, Joseph, 
delett. Jed. 1. iii. C.2S. Vegetiui, L ai'p-'SS. iii. 9. and Memoirea de Ouichard, Urn. i. c. 1. 
(te) Cic«m> in TuacBbB. iL 37. [IS]. ~ Joieph. de Bdl. Jud. 1. Ui. 5. Ffontinac^ iy. 1. 
(O) Tegetios, i. 9. Sea Hihnoirea de TAead^iBie dev laacri^lioiu, torn, xxx* p. lit. 
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16 THE DECLINE AND FALL [Chap. I. 

A.D. thousand men. Instead of being confined within the walls of 
9»-t8o. fortified cities, which the Romans considered as the refuge of weak- 
ness or pusillanimity, the legions were encamped on the banks of 
the great rivers, and along the frontiers of the barbarians. As 
their stations, for the most part, remained fixed and permanent, 
we may venture to describe the distribution of the troops. Three 
legions were sufficient for Britain. The principal strengUi lay upon 
the Rhine and Danube, and consisted of sixteen legions, in the 
following proportions two in the Lower, and three in the Upper 
Germany; one in Rhaetia, one inNoricum, four in Pannonia, three 
in Maesia, and two in Dacia. The defence of the Euphrates was 
intrusted to eight legions, six of whom were planted in Syria, and 
the other two in Cappadocia. With regard to Egypt, Africa, and 
Spain, as they were far removed from any important scene of war, 
a single legion maintained the domestic tranquillity of each of those 
great provinces. Even Italy was not left destitute of a military force. 
Above twenty thousand chosen soldiers, distinguished by the titles 
of City Cohorts and Praetorian Guards, watched over the safety of 
the monarch and the capital. As the e.ulhors of almost every re- 
volution that distracted the empire, the Praetorians will, very soon, 
and very loudly, demand our attention; but in their arms and 
institutions, we cannot find any- circumstance which discriminated 
them from the legions, unless it were a more splendid appearance, 
and a less rigid discipline (65]. 

ifaty. The navy maintained by the emperors might seem inadec[uate to 

their greatness ; but it was fully sufficient for every useful'purpose 
of government. The ambition of the Romans was confined to tide 
land; nor was that warlike people ever actuated by the enterpri- 
sing spirit which had prompted the navigators of Tyre, of Carthage, 
and even of Marseilles, to enlarge the bounds of the world, and to 
explore the most remote coasts of the ocean. To the Romans the 
ocean remained an object of terror rather than of curiosity (66) ; 
the whole extent of the Mediterranean, after the destruction of 
Carthage, and the extirpation of the pirates, was included within 
their provinces. The policy of the emperors was directed only to 
preserve the peaceful dominion of that sea, and to protect the 
commerce of their subjects. With these moderate views, Augustus 
stationed two permanent fleets in the most convenient ports of 
Italy, the one at Ravenna, on the Adriatic, the other at Misenum, 
in the bay of Naples. Experience seems at length to have convinced 
the ancients, that as soon as their galleys exceeded two, or at the 
most three ranks of oars, they were suited rather for vain pomp 

(65) Tacitas ( Annal. iv. 5.) has given us a state of the legions under Tiberius; and Dion Cassitis 
(l. Iv. p. 794.) under Alexander Severus. I have endeavoured to fix on the proper medium between 
these two periods. See likewise Lipsius de Magnitudine Romana, 1. i. c. ♦, 5. „ . 

(66) The Romans tried to disguise, by the pretence of religious awe, their ignorance * ibl terror. 
Sec Tacit. Germania, c. 34. ^ 
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than for real service. Augustus himself, in the victory of Actium, a. d. 
had seen the superiority of his own light frigates (they were called ^*'"*^* 
Liburnians] over the lofty but unwieldy castles of his rival (67). 
Of these Liburnians he composed the two fleets of Ravenna and 
Misenum, destined to command, the one the eastern, the other the 
western division of the Mediterranean ; and^to-each of the squa- 
drons he attached a body of several thousand marines. Besides these 
two ports, which may be considered as the principal seats of the 
Roman navy, a very considerable force was stationed at Frejus, on 
the coast of Provence, and the Euxine was guarded by forty ships, 
and three thousand soldiers. To all these we add the fleet which 
preserved the communication between Gaul and Britain, and a 
great number of vessels constantly maintained on the Rhine and 
Danube, to harass the country, or to intercept the passage of the 
barbarians (68). If we review this general state of the Imperial 
forces; of the cavalry as well as infantry; of the legions, the ayxi- 
Saries, the guards, and the navy; the most liberal computation will 
not allow us to fix the enture establishment by sea and by land at Amount of 
more than four hundred and fifty thousand men : a military power '^tabK^^ 
which, however formidable it may seem, was equalled by a mo- °»®"*- 
narch of the last century, whose kingdom was confined within a 
single province of the Roman empire (69). 

We have attempted to explain the spirit which moderated, and view of the 
flie strength which supported, the power of Hadrian and the An- tS^SSLa 
tonines. We shall now endeavour, with clearness and precision, ^""P"^®* 
to describe the provinces once united under their sway, but, at 
present, divided into so many independent and hostile states. 

Spain, the western extremity of the ^npire, of Europe, and of Spain. 
Ibe ancient world, has, in every age, invariably preserved the same 
natoral limits; the Pyrenean mountains, the Mediterranean, and 
fee Atlantic Ocean. That great peninsula, at present so unequally 
divided between two sovereigns, was distributed by Augustus into 
three provinces, Lusitania, Baetica, and Tarraconensis. The king- 
dom of Portugal now fills the place of the warlike country of the 
Lusitanians ; and the loss sustained by the former, on the side of 
file East, is compensated by an accession of. territory towards the 
North. The confines of Grenada and Andalusia correspond writh 
those of ancient Baetica. The remainder of Spain, Gallicia, and the 
Asturias, Biscay, and Navarre, Leon, and the two Castilles, Mur- 
cia, Valencia, Catalonia, and Arragon, all contributed to form the 
third and most considerable of the Roman governments, which, 

fST) Pkitarch. in Marc. Anton, [c. 67.] And yet, if \re may credit Orosius, those monstrous 
MlUev were no more than ten feet above the water, vi. 19. 
pl^ Sine'lipsias, de Magnitod. Rom. 1. i. c. ft. The sixteen last chapters of Vegelius relate to 






Toitadre, Si^le de Louis XIV. c. !t9. It must, howeyer, be remembered, that France still 
i3xtTaordinary effort. 

I.' 2 
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18 XH£ DI^CUNE AW FAIX [Chap. r. 

A.D. from the napne of its cai»lal, was styled the province of TarcaH 
•* ^^' gona (70). Of the native barbariaDS, the Celtiberians were th» 
most powerful, as the Cantabrians aad Asturians proved the most 
obstinate. Confident in the strength of their mountains, they w^m 
the last who submitted to the ai»ng of Rome, and the first wh<^ 
threw off the yoke of the Arabs. 

Gaul. Ancient Qaul, as it contained this ^hole country betweeB th« 
Pyrenees, the Alps^ the Rhine, and the Ocean, wa* of greater exteal 
than modern France, To the dominions of thftt powerfql mo^ 
narehy, with its recent acquisitions of Alsace and liOrcainie^ w^t 
. must add the duchy of Savoy, the cantons of Switzerland, the fovvT 
electorates of the Biiine, and the territories of I4eg^ I^ix^oibttrgbf 
Hainault, Flanders, ajid Rrajbant. When, Augustas gave Uym Ut 
flie conquests of his father^ he introdjiced a division of Gaul,. ecRwJlj: 
adapted to the progress of the legions, to the course of the rivend, 
and to the principal national distinctions, which had con^ehaad«| 
above an hundred independent stales^ (71). The seansoa^t of th^ 
Mediterranean, Languiedocj Provei^e, md Dauphin^, received tMf 
provincial appellation from the eplony of Nerbonne. The govern^ 
ment of Aquitaine was extended from ih» Pyrenees to the Loiro^ 
The country between the lioire and the Seine w^ styled the Celtic: 
Caul, and soon borrowed ^ new denomination from the celebrated, 
colony of LugdunuKV or Lyons* The Belgic lay beyond the Seine, 
and in more ancient times, liad been bounded only by the -Rhine; 
but a little before the age of Ca^sajr ,. the G^mans^ abusing tbc^ 
superiority of valour, had oecupied a (considerable portion of thio^ 
Belgic territory. The Roma^ conquerors very eagerly md;>raced8a 
flattering a circumstance, and the Gallic^ frontier of ^Rliine, from 
B^il to Leyden, received the pompoivk n^wps of the Uppear and tl]^ 
Lower Germany (72). Such« under the reign of th& A^nlne^ 
were the six provinces of Ga^l; the Narbonnese, Aquitc^Ofr iijt 
Celtic, or Lyomneise, the Belgic, and the tw<^ Germai»ies> 

Britain. We have abready h^ oQcaMpn to n^ntipur the con^est,of Britaifit 
Sind to fi;t the boundary of tlia Roipaa Province i|j \im island> It 
comprehended all Eqglandi^ Wales, and the Lowlatods of SooUand,, 
a^ far as the Friths of pumbairton and Ediobur^. Before Britain 
lost her freedom the cowtry';«(as irregularly divided between thirty 
tribes of barbarians/ of whom th|& n^)st;eonsi4eraJde w^^the Belgq^ 
in the West, the Briga^s ift the Nprttu the Sihires iui South Wales, 

flO), S64 StitbOt L ii* li is MtowLenoD^ to 8oppoM,UiaftAfm|i^ is derived firomTiiTacon^^ 
aod several moderns -who have written in Latin use those words as synon3mioas. It is however, cer- 
tain, that the Arragon, a little stream which falls from the Pyrenees into the Ebro, first gave its navse 
to a country, and gradually to a kingdom. See d'Anville, Ge<^raphie dn Moyen Age, p. 181. 

(71) One hundr^ and fifteen ciii's appear in the Ifotiti^ qT Gaul ; and it is well known that Diift 
appellation was applied not only to the capital town, but to the whole territory of each state. Bat 
Plutarch and Appian increase the number of. tribes to three or four hoiidred. 

(73) ^'Aaville. Notice de I'Ancienne Ganle. 
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Chap, i.] ot tob ftOttur bxpob. 19 

and the leeili in NorCott. afid Suflblk (73). As far » we c» eittier a.b. 
tiaee or credit tiie resembhtnce of manners and langiiagev Spain, •••^^ 
fiaui, and Britain were peopled by the s«ne hardy race of savages. 
Brfore they yielded to the Roman anns, they often di^sted the 
firid^ and often renei^Mi the contest. After Oeir snbmission, they 
fionstttnted tiie westem cyrvisaon of the European provinees^ which 
I ricadod freia tiie eskiBUis oi Ifarentes^ to the wai of AntommiSy 
aad from therBMutfa o£ Ae Tagos tft the smicea of tha Rhine and 
Danube. 

Before fta Reman ecaifoeal, ttie eoustiy whkh is new called Mt^ 
iMikffdy, n^e not coimtored as a pari of Italy. It had hem 
oempied hf a pewerfid c^ny ot Ganls, lAo^ settling tfaBUseiveB 
abniptbe hoafes of the Po^^fromPiedniaiit to Remagna, caafiedthek 
umt and diyfosed thdr nanw from the M9& te the Apennine. The 
IiigoiiaM dw^ on the roaky eaast^ whkh now fonns the refmbtts 
^{GettM^ Venieewaayetnnbeptt; buitheterriteriesoftlntstatey 
Which lie to the east of the Adige, were inhaUted by iba Vene^ 
tians fA). The middle part of tte penmada, tittfc now oaraposes 
tturdiadiy ofi Tnseany and &e eedesiaslkal slate, w«s the ancient 
aaalol the Etrmseans and UmbrieiN^; to the foraofiir of whom. Italy 
ma indcMed iat the fias4 rudiments of eivMised life (75). The 
IUkt roUed at tl^c iboi of the seven hills ot Reme^ and the country 
oi'the Sa^es, the Laitins> and the Yoket, frraLtteit river to the 
bo^ilers of Naples^ was the theatre oC her infant yictories. On that 
aebebratod groiind the first eeitfiiia deserred trinmpte, their snc- 
tosscvs ^^kicned vfflasy and Matr postcriiy luve erected coQirent^ 
Qapua and Gawipania possessed the inmediaie tacri4ory of Naples; 
Qier€8St^ the kingd^Doi wae hihid)iicd by many wsdike n^ons, the 
Ifarsi, the SanmiteS) the ApuiianS) aad tibe. Lucaanans; and the 
iNMit>ails hAd be^A covesed by tile flouriahmg eolonies o£ the 
Greds. We may remark, that when AuguatiB dhided Italy into 
storen r^kms, the hide pto^iiDceof latiia was annexed to that seat 
af Roman sorer^^ty (TT). 

The Enrepean peo^inees of Rome were piBoteeted By the course The Danube 
a{4ie Rhine and the Dambe. The liatteir of thoae^ mighty streams, ^"'H^''^ 
vfaiekrisea'alltiiediaiance: of only ttdbcfcyinlea from thaforaner, 

ftS^* WbtUiMr's IBMOr^ of VuMkesterj vol. 1. c 3. 

(T4^. Tlie Ttpliai^ YenetU though ofben confoonded with the Gauls,, were^ mere probably of lU3rxiaa 
origin.* Sec M. Fre'ret, Mdinoires de rAcaddmie des Inscriptions, torn, xviii. 
flt^ See Aiffa T«roBa illiotraU, L if 

(76) The first contrast was observed by the ancients. See Floras,, i. it The sefiaodinnatstdkc 
every modern traveller. ,• 

(77) PKny (Hist. Natur. 1. iii.) follows the division of Italy by Augustus. 



* Or UfconiaB^ acsotding to IKdmhc VoL i.. OMtk that is eovieoturod^afaant thto rerasrinble 

p,iSBe,^}L people). Also MioaH, Stem degU anlichi popoU 

•h-A^Kehuhr, voll.,aDdOtflnedMtt]ler,Ji« ItaltttiL FhNrciBoe, laai.— K; 
MtTHsk^r, which contains all that is known, and 
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20 THE DECLUIE AND FALL [Ghap. I. 

A. D^ flows above thirieen hundred miles, for the most part, to the south- 
east, collects the tribute of sixty navigable rivers, and is, at length, 
through six mouths, received into the Euxine, which appears 
scarcely equal to sudi an accession of waters (78). The provinces 
of the Danube soon acquired the general appellation of Illyricum, 
or the lUyrian frontier (79), and were esteemed the most warlike 
of the empire; but they deserve to be more particularly considered 
under the names of Rhaetia,.Noricum, Pannonia, D^matia, Qacia, 
Maesia, Thrace, Macedonia, and Greece. 

The province of Rhaetia, which soon extinguished the name of 
the Yindelicians, extended from the summitof the Alps to the banks 
of the Danube; from its source, as far as its conflux with the Inn. 
The greatest part of the flat country is subject to the elector of 
Bavaria; the city of Augsburg is protected by the constitution of 
the German empire; the Grisons are safe in their mountains, and 
the country of Tirol is ranked among the numerous provinces of 
the house of Austria. 
Noric«m The wido extent of territory which is included between the Inn, 
paDm)nia. thc Dauubc, and the Save; Austria,f Styria, Carinthia, Carniola, 
the Lower Hungary, and Sclavonla, was known to the ancients 
under the names of Noricuo) and Pannonia. In their original state 
of independence, their fierce inhabitants were intimiately connected. 
Under the Roman government they were frequently united, amd 
they still remain the patrimony of a single family. They now 
contain the residence of a German prince, who styles himself Em- 
peror of the Romans, and form tiie centre, as well as strength, of 
the Austrian power. It may not be improper to observe, that if 
we except Bohemia, Moravja, the northern skirts of Austria, and a 
part of Hungary, between. Je Teyss and the Danube, all the other 
dominions of the House of Austria were comprised within the linuts 
of the Roman Empire. 
Daiinatia. Dalmatia, to which the name of Illyricum more properly be- 
longed, was a long, but narrow tract, between the Save and the 
Adriatic. The best part of the sea-coast, which still retains its 
ancient appellation, is a province of the Yeneti^ state, and the seat 
of the littie republic ot Ragusa. The inland parts have assumed 
the Sclavonian names of Croatia and Bosnia; the former obeys an 
Austrian governor, the latter a Turkish pasha; but the whole 
country is still infested by tribes of barbarians, whose savage inde- 
pendence irregularly marks the doubtful Umit of the Christian and 
Mahometan power (80). 

(78) Tournefort, Voyages en Grece et Asie Mineiire, lettre xviii. 

(79) Tke name of lUyricnm originally belonged to the sea*coast of the Adriatic, and was graduaUy 
extended by thc Romans from tl^ Alps to the Euxine sea. See Severini Pannonia, 1. i. c. 3. 

(80) A Venetian traveller, the Abbate Fortis, has lately given us some account of those very obscure 
countries. But the geography and antiquities of the western Illyricum can be expected only fi^m 
thc munificence of the emperor, its sovereign. 
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Alter the Danube had rec«ived the waters of the Teyss and the a. d. 
Save, it acquired, at least among the Greeks, the name of Ister (81) . ••-^^ 
It formerly divided Maesia and Dacia, the latter of which, as we MwiaaBd 
have already seen, was a conquest of Trajan, and the only pro- ^^ 
vince beyond the river. If we inquire into the present state of 
those countries, we shall find that, on the left hand of the Danube, 
Temeswar and Transylvania have been annexed, after many revo- 
lutkns, to the crown of Hungary;. whilst the principaUties of Mol- 
davia and Wallachia acknowledge the supremacy of the Ottoman 
Porte. On the right hand of the Danube, Maesia, which, during 
ihe middle ages, was broken into the barbarian kingdoms of Servia 
and Bulgaria, is again united in Turkish slavery. 

The appellation of Roun^elia, which is still bestowed by the Thrace, 
Turks on the extensive countries of Thrace, Macedonia, and Greece, iSS^,^'. 
preserves the memory of their ancient state tinder the Roman em- 
pire. In the time of the Antonines, the martial regions of Thrace, 
from the mountains of Haemus and Rhodope, to the Bosphorus and 
the Hellespont, had assumed the form of a province. Notwith- 
standing the change of masters and of religion, the new city of 
Rome, founded by Constantine on the banks of the Bosphorus, has 
ever since remained the capital of a great monarchy. The kingdom 
of Macedonia, which, under the reign of Alexander, gave laws to 
Asia, derived more solid advantages from the policy of the two 
Philips; and with its dependencies of Epirus and Thessaly, extended 
from the ^gean to the Ionian sea. When we reflect on the fame 
of Thebes and Argos, of Sparta and Athens, we can scarcely per- 
suade ourselves, that so many immortal republics of ancient Greece 
"were lost in a single province of the Poman empire, which, from 
Ib^ superior influence of the Achaean league, was usually deno- 
ininated the province of Achaia. 

Such was the state of Europe under the Roman emperors. The Asia icinor. 
provinces of Asia, without excepting the transient conquests of 
Trajan, are all comprehended within the limits of the Turkish 
power. But, instead of following the arbitrary divisions of despotism 
and ignorance, it will be safer for us, as well as more agreeable, to 
observe the indelible characters of nature. The name of Asia Minor 
is attributed with some propriety to the peninsula, which, confined 
betwixt the Euxine and the Mediterranean, advances from the Eu- 
phrates towards Europe. The most extensive and flourishing dis- 
trict, westward of mount Taurus and the river Halys, was dignified 
by the Romans with the exclusive title of Asia. The jurisdiction 
of that province extended over the ancient monarchies of Troy, 
Lydia, and Phrygia, the maritime countries of the Pamphylians, 

• fBl) The Save rises near the confines of Jstria, and was considered by the more early Greeks as 
.4|f (rmcipal stream of the Danube. 
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▲. D. LyciaBS, «ad Carians, afid the <]^0eeiaii colotiies of lonia^ "wl&ch 
**~^*^ equalled in arts, tixnigli «ot in arms, the glory of their pareot. 
The kingdoii» of BiUrynia snd Pontus poe^essed the nortltern ade 
of the peninsula from Coastantini^le to Trebizondv On the o^o* 
site side, the pro^ce of C^ia was terminated by the mountaiiis 
of Sym: the inland country, separated fj^om the Roman Asia by 
the rirer Haiys, and from Arm^k by the Euphrates, had oaoe 
formed the bidq>ei!ident kingdom ot Cappadocia. In this plaice we 
may observe, that the northern shores of the Euxine, beyond Tr^ 
bizond in Asia, and beyond the Danube in Europe, acknowledgiad 
fte sovereigHty of ihe emperors, and received at their hands eitto 
tributary princes or Roman garriwns. Budzak, Grim Tartairy, 
Circassia, and Minolta, are the modem appdlatlons of those 
savage coumtries (82). 
. S]rria, Under the suceeesors of Alexander^ Syria was ^e seat of ttm 
^vS^e! SdeueidaB, who reiipaed over Upper Asia, iM the sucoessfol revolt 
of the Parthians eonfined their donainions bet^v^en the Euphrales 
and ihe Mediterraiiean. When Syria became subjejdt to t^ Ho-- 
mans, it formed Ihe eastern frcmtier of thdr empire : nor did thit 
province, in its utmost latitude, know any other bounds than Um 
mountains of Caq[>padoeia to tii» north, and towards (ke south, the 
confines of Egypt, and the Red Sea. Phoenicia and Palestine wen 
sometimes annexed to, and sometimes sqmrated from, &e juri»^ 
diction of Syria. The fmner of these was a narrow and rockf 
coast; the latter was a territory scarcely superi(»' to Wales, eiAw 
in fertiUty or ^ctent \ Yet Pbcenicia and Palestine will for ever 

(S2) See the PwiplBstif jlnito. Be examiaed the coasts <tf the Baxiite, ivhen he was gorernor «f 
Cappadocia. 



* This comparison is exa^erated, with the in- and well cnltivated land, and contafning soflA 

tention, no doubt, of attacking the authority of fine cities, none of which yields to the othur, but, 

«he Bible, which boasts of the fertility of Pales- as it were, being on a parallel, are rivals." — xiw, 

tine. Gibbon's only authorities were, that of 8. See ad^ the historian Josephus, ffist. vi. A. 

Strabo (L xvi. 1104.) and the praseat state of the Prooopins of Cesarea, who Irred in the iisdi oei- 

country. But Strabo only speaks of the neigh- tury, says that Chosroes, king of Persia, had a 

bonrhood of Jerusalem, which he calls barren great desire to make himsdf master of Palesthifl^ 

and arid to the extent of sixty stadia round the on aecoant ofiu QaBtraonli»ary fertili^, Its of» 

city: in other parts he gives a &vourable testi- lence, and the great number of its inhabitaoCs. 

mony to the fertility of many parts of Palestine: The Saracens thought ^e same, and were aftaSd 

ftus he says, ** Near JEeridio there is a grove of that Omar, when he went to Jerusalem, channel 

palms, and a country of a hundred stadia, full of with the fertility of the soil and the purity of die 

springs, and well peopled.** Koreover, Strabo air, would sever return to Xedina. fOckley, Bist. 

bad nevtf seen PidestiDe; he spdu only alter re- of Sarac. i. 932.) The importaiice attwML bf 

ports, vdiich may be as inaccurate as those accord- the Romans to the conquest of Palestine, and the 

ing to whidihe has ooaposed that deseri^on ehstadestheyeneoiintered, prove also the riChaeai 

^4«ermany, ia whidi Cluverius has detected «o and population of the eouotry. Vespasian aai 

many errors. Cluv. Germ. iii. 1. Finally, his tes- Titus caused medals to be struck, wiUi trophies, 

tiaionyisoontradicted and refuted by tiiatof other in which Paledtiae is represented by a female 

aacieot auUkors, wad by medals. Tacitus says, in uader a palm-tree, to. sjgaify the richness of the 

i^peaking of Palestine, " The inhabitants are heal- country, with this legend : Judasa capta. Other 

thy and robust ; the rains moderate ; the soil fer- medals also indicate this fertility : for instance, 

tile. " (Hist. V. 6.) Ammianus Marcellinus says that of Herod holding a bunch of grapes, and 

alto, " The last of the Syrias is Pdestiae, a coan- that of the young Agrippa displaying fruit. Aa to 

try of considerable extent, abounding in clean the present state of ^ couotry, cat peroervM 
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Bve in ^e memory of mankind; since America, as well as Europe, 
hfts received letters froih the one, and religion from Oie other (83). 



A. D. 

98-180. 



(83) The progress of reiigion is well knovni. The nse of letters was introduced among the savage* 
^iftarope about fifteen htindred years before Christ ; and the Europeans carried them to America 
about lifteen centuries after the Christian aera. But iti a period of three thousand years, -the Phoenician 
alphabet received considerable alterations, as ifpassed through the hands of the Greeks and Romans. 



that it is BDt fair to draw any infearence against 
its aneiem fertility ; the disasters through which 
it has paised, the government to which it is sub- 
ject, the disposition of the inhabitants, expbin 
syfidenlly the wild and uncultivated appearance 
•f the land, where, Devortheleas, fertile and cul- 
tivated districts are still foand, according to the 
testimony of travellers ; among others -of Shaw, 
Hnrndrel, La Roo^ae, ^c. — G. The Abb^ Gue- 
nee, in his Lettres de quelques Jutf's a iWoiis. de 
Vbhtrire, has exhausted the subject of the fertility 
«f PalestiBe : for Yoitaire had likewise indulged 
m sarcasm on this subject. Gibbon was assailed 
clB'^tis point, not indeed, by Hr. Davis, who, he 
1% insinuates,, was prevented by his patriotism 
as a Welshman from resenting the comparison 
wiUi Wales, but by other writers. Tn his Yindica- 
tioB, he first esitfldbli^ed the correctness of his 
measmrement of Palestine, which he estimates as 
IBM square English miles, while Wales is about 
Wll. As to the fertility, he proceeds in the fol- 
towing dexterously coalposed and splendid pas- 
iige : — *' The emperor Frederick II., the enemy 
ttd ^ vtctiffl of the cleigy, is accost of saying, 
afler his return from his crusade , that the God of 
Ae Jews would have despised his promised land, 
the had once seen the ft^itfui realms of Sicily 
and Naples." (See Giannone, Istor. Civ. del R. di 
Xttpeli, ii. 24&.) Tlris taillery, which malice has , 
fertiapB, folsely imputed to Frederidi, fs incon- 
ristent with truth and piety ; yet it must be con- 
teedthat the soil «f Ftdeltine ddes not contain 
tbt inexhatstible) and, as it were, spontaneous 
frinciple of fertility, wbjdi, under Uic most unfa- 
«B«rable eilfecAHMaliMs, has oover«d with rieh 
karvests the bulks of the Nile, the fields of Sidfy, 
<t the plains of Poland. The Jordan is the only 
Wrigdrie river •f Palestine : a eonsiderable part 
•f thenarrow space is occupied^ or rather losjt, in 
the Dead Sea, whose horrid aspect inspires every 
miation of disgust, and countenances evtery tale 
of horrw. The dktricts whidi b(Hxler on Arabia 
I»ttahe<of the sandy quality of the adjacent desert. 
I^ fice <tf the oonaiafy, except the sea-coast, and 
the valley of the Jordan,is covered with mountains, 
which appear, for the most part, as naked and 
bvren rocks : and in the neighbourhood of Jeru- 
al«m, there is a real scarcity of the two elements 
of eai^ and water. (Sec Uaundrel's Travels, 
p. 65., and Reland*s Palestin. i. 238. 395.) These 
disadvantages, which now operate in their fullest 
€9itent, were formerly corrected by the labours of 
\ oamerous people, and the active protection of a 
'^ie government. The hills were clothed with 
^ beds of artificial mould, the rain was collected 
li vast cisterns, a supply of fresh water was con- 
ned by pipes and aqueducts to the dry lands, 
tte breed of cattle was encouraged in those parts 



which were not adapted for tillage, and almost 
every spot was competed to yield some production 
for the use of the inhabitsmts. (See the same 
testimonies and observations of Maundrel nnd 
Reland.} 

Pater ipse colendi 
Oaud Cacilem esse viam voloit, ptimoaqtie per 

artem 
If ovit agros ; curis acnens mortadia corda, 
Ifec torpere gravi passus majiegna vetemo. 

Gibbon, Misc. Works, iv. 540. 

But Gibbon has here eluded the question about 
&e land " flowing with milk and honey. " — He 
is describittg Judsea only, without cooBprefaeddkig 
Galilee, or the rich pastures beyond the Jordasi, 
even now proverbial for their flocks and herds. 
(See Burekhardt's Travels, and Hist, of Jews, i, 
178.) The following is believed to be a fair state- 
ment : — " The extraordinary fertility of the 
whole country must be taken into the acoonnt. 
No part was waste ; very little was occupied by 
unprofitable wood; the more fertile hills wer* 
cultivated in artificial terraces, others were hung 
with orchards of fruit-trees ; the more rocky and 
barren districts were covered with vineyards. 
Even in the present day, the wars and misgovern- 
ment of ages have not exhausted the natural rich- 
nclss of ^e soil. Galilee, says Malte Brun, would 
be a paradise, were it inhabited by an industnoti 
pMple, under an enlightened government. No 
land could be less dependent on foreign import- 
ation ; it bore within itself every thing that conld 
be necessary for the subsistence and comfort of a 
simple agricultural people. The climate was 
healthy, the seasons regular ; the former rains^ 
which fell about October, after the vintage, pre- 
pared the ground for the seed ; die latter, which 
prevailed during March and the beginning of 
April, made it grow rapidly. Directly the rains 
ceased, the grain ripened with still greater rapt4 
dity, and was gathered in before the end of May. 
The summer months were dry and very hot, but 
the Bights Cool, and refredied by copious dews. 
In September, the vintage was gathered. Grain 
of all kinds, wheat, barley, millet, zea, and o^er 
sons, grew in abundance ; the wheat commonly 
yielded thirty for one. Besides the vine and the 
olive, the almond, the date, figs of many kinds, 
the orange, the pomegranate, and many other 
fruit-trees, flourished in the greatest luxuriance. 
Great quantity of hooey was collected. The balm- 
tre«, which produced the oi)obalsamum, a great 
object of trade, was probably introduced from 
Arabia, in the time of Solomou. It flourished about 
Jericho and in Gilead. " — Milman'sHlst. of Jews, 

i. m.-M. 
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ih THE DECLINE AND FALL [Ghap. I. 

A. D. A sandy desert alike destitute of wood and water skirts along the 
**"**** doubtful confine of Syria, from the Euphrates to the Red Sea. The 
wandering life of the Arabs was inseparably connected with their 
independence ; and wherever, on some spots less barren than the 
rest, they ventured to form any settled habitations, they soon became 
subjects to the Roman empire (84). 

%TP<. The geographers of antiquity have frequently hesitated to what 
portion of the globe they should ascribe Egypt (85). By its situa- 
tion that celebrated kingdom is included within the immense penin- 
sula of Africa; but it is accessible only on tlje side of Asia, whose 
revolutions, in almost every period of history, Egypt has humbly 
obeyed. A Roman praefect was seated on the splendid throne of 
the Ptolemies; and the iron sceptre of the Mamalukes is now in the , 
hands of a Turkish pasha. The Nile flows down the country, 
above five hundred miles from the tropic of Cancer to the Mediter- 
ranean, and marks, on either side, the extent of fertility by the 
measure of its inundations. Cyrene, situate towards the west, and 
along the sea-coast, was first a Greek colony, afterwards a province 
of Egypt, and is now lost in the desert of Barca. * 

Africa. From Cyrene to the ocean, the coast of Africa extends above 
fifteen hundred miles; yet so closely is it pressed between the Medi- 
*; terranean and the Sahara, or sandy desert, that its breadth seldom 

exceeds fourscore or an hundred miles. The eastern division was 
considered by the Romans as the more peculiar and proper pro- 
vince of Africa. Till the arrival of the Phoenician colonies, that 
fertile country was inhabited by the Libyans, the most savage of 
mankind. Under the immediate jurisdiction of Carthage, it became 
the centre of commerce and empire; but the republic of Carthage 
is now degenerated into the feeble and disorderly states of Tripoli 
and Tunis. The military government of Algiers oppresses the wide 
extent of Numidia, as it was once united under Massinissa and 
Jugurtha : but in the time of Augustus, the limits of Numidia were 
contracted; and, at least, two thirds of the country acquiesced in 
the name of Mauritania, with the .epithet of Caesariensis. The 
genuine Mauritania, or country of the Moors, which, from the 
ancient city of Tingi, or Tangier, was distinguished by the appel- 
lation of Tingitana, is represented by the ipodern kingdom of Fez. 

(84) Dion Cassius, lib. Ixviii. p. 1131. 

(85) Ptolemy and Strabo, with the modern geographers, fix the Isthmus of Suez as the boundary 
of Asia and Africa. Dionysius, Mela, Pliny, Sallust, Hirtius, and Solinus, have preferred for that 
purpose the western branch of the Nile, or ^en the great Catabathmus, or descent, which last would 
assign to Asia, not only Egypt, but part of Libya. 



* The French editor has a long and unnecessary dom, appears, under the enterprising rule of Ma- 

nole on the History of Cyrene. For the present hommed Ali, likely to revenge its former oppres- 

state of that coast and country, the volume of sion upon the decrepit power of the Turkish 

Captain Beechey is full of interesting details, empire. — M. 
Egypt, now an independent and improving king- 
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Salldy on the Ocean, so infamous at present for its piratieal depre- ji. d. 
dationSy was noticed by the Romans, as the extrteme object of their ^^^^' 
power, and ahnost of Uieir geography. A city of their foundation 
may still be discovered near Mequinez, the residence of the barbarian 
whom we condescend to style the Emperor of Morocco ; but it doe» 
not appear, that his more southern dominions, Morocco itself, and 
Segelmessa, were ever comprehended within the Roman province. 
The western parts of Africa are intersected by the branches of 
Mount Atlas, a name so idly celebrated by the fancy of poets (86) ; 
but which is now diffused over the immense ocean that rolls be- 
tween the ancient and the new continent (87). 

Having now finished the circuit of the Roman empire, we may The Kedu 
observe, that Africa is divided from Spain by a narrow strait of 'tJlth t? 
about twelve miles, through which the Atlantic flows into the Me- ***"^'' 
diterranean. The columns of Hercules, so^ famous among the 
ancients, were two mountains which seemed to have been torn 
asunder by some convulsion of the elements; and at the foot of the 
European mountain, the fortress of Gibraltar is now seated. The 
whole extent of the Mediterranean Sea, its coasts, and its islands, 
were comprised within the Roman dominion. Of the larger islands, 
the two Baleares, which derive their name of Majorca and Minorca 
from their respective size, are subject at present, the former to 
Spain, the latter to Great Britain. * It is easier to deplore the fate, 
than to describe the actual condition of Corsica, t Two Italian 
sovereigns assume a regal title from Sardinia and Sicily. Crete, or 
Candia, with Cyprus, and most of the smaller islands of Greece and 
Asia, have been subdued by the Jurkish arms ; whilst the Httle rock 
of Malta defies their power, and has emerged, under the government 
of its mihtary Order, into fame and opulence. X 

^/^This long enumeration of provinces, whose broken fragments Genmi 
have formed so many powerful kingdoms, mi^t ahnost induce ***Roma?* 
us to forgive the vanity or ignorance of the ancients. Dazzled with 
flie extensive sway, the irresistible strength, and the real or affected 
moderation of the emperors, they permitted themselves to despise, 

PJ6) The long range, moderate height, and gentle declivity of mount Atlas (see Shaw's Travels, 
p. 5.) are very unlike a solitary mountain which rears its liead into the clouds, and seems to support 
the heavens. The peak of Teneriff, on the contrary, rises a league and a half above the surface of the 
sea, and, as it was frequently visited by the inioenicians, might engage the notice of the Greek poets. 
See Baffon, Histoire Naturelle, tom. i. p. 312. Histoire des Voyages, tom. ii. 

(87) M. de Voltaire, tom. xiv. p. 297. unsupported by either fact or probability, has generously 
bestowed the Canary Islands on the Homan empire. 



emplr«. 



* Minorca was lost to Great Britain in 1782. t *alt3, it need scarcely be said, is now in the 

ian. Register for that year. — M. possession of the English. We have not, how- 

t The gallant struggles of the Corsicans for ever, thought it necessary to notice every change 

their indq>endence under Paoli were brought to in the political state of the world, since the time 

41 dose in the year 1769. This volume was pub- of Gibbon. — K. 
Itted in 1776. See Botta, Storia d'lt^ia, vol. 
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and sometimes to forget, the outlying countries which had beea 
^^^^' left m the enjoyment of a barbarous independence ; and they grado** 
ally usurped the licence of confounding the Roman monarchy with 
tiie globe of the earth (88). But the tempw, as well as the knoif*- 
ledge of a modern historian, require a more sober and accurate Ian** 
guage. He may impress a juster image of the greatness of Rome, 
by observiiig*thal the empire was above two thousand miles in 
breadth, from the wall of Antoninus and the southern limits <rf 
Dacia, to mount AAjeis and the tropic of Cancer; that it extended in 
length more than three thousand miles from the Western Ocean to 
the Euphrates; that it was situate in the finest part of tifee Tem- 
perate Zone, between the twenty-fourth and fifty--sixth degrees of 
ndrthern latitude; and that it was supposed to contain abere siip*^ 
teen hundred thousand square miles, for the most part of ^iHe 
and well cultivated land (89). 



CHAPTER fl. 

Of the JJmod and inleEiial l^rosperity of the Roman Empire, in the Age of the Antonines. 

Principles of 1t IS not alouc by the rapidity, or extent of conquest Chat we 
gotenuneat. ghould estimate the greatness of Rome. The sovereign of the Rus- 
sian deserts conunands a larger portion of the globe. In the s^ 
venth summer after his passage of the Hellespont, Alexander erected 
(he Macedonian trophies on the baift.8 of the Hyphasis (1) . Withia 
less than a century, the irresistible Zingis, and the Mogul princed 
of his race, spread their cruel devastations and transient empire,' 
from the sea of CMna, to the confines of Egypt and Germany (2)« 
But the firm edifice of the Roman power was raised and preserved 
by the wisdom of ages. The obedient provinces of Trajan and the 
Antonines were united by laws and adorned by arts* They might 

488) Bergier, Hist, des Grands Ghemins, 1. tii. c. 1, 2, 3, 4, a very useful collection. 
{8d) See Tettiplenniin's Survey of ibe Globe : but I distrust both ^e Doctor's learning stitd his maq^. 
(1) They were erected about the midway between Labor and Delbi. the conquests of Aiexaiyler 
in Bindostan were confined to the Punjab, a country watered by ^e five great streams of the Indtai'.* 
p) See V. de Goignes, Histoire des Buns, 1. xv, xti, and xvii. 



* The Hyphasis is one of the five rivers which Satadru [Sanslrit, the Hundred Streamed) -tiie 

join the Indus or the Sind, after having tra yer s e d Sutledj, knowir first to the Greeks in the time of 

the province of the Peodj-ab, a name which in Ptolemy. Hennel. Vincent, Commerce of Abc. 

Persian signifies five rivers. * * ♦ 6. The five Book 2. lassen, Penlapotam, Ind. Wilson's 

rivers were, 1. The Hydaspes, now the Chelum, Sanscrit Diet, and the recent valuable memoir Of 

Behni, or Bedusta (>««*/ ri£, Vitasthft, Arrow- Lieut. Burnes, Journal of London Geogr. Society 

swift.) 2. The Acesines, the Cenab ( Sanslrii , vol. iii. p. 2. with the travels of that very aMd 

Ghandrabhftgft, Moon-gift.) 3. Hydraotes, the writer. Ckmipare Gibbon's own note, c. l3W, 

Ravey or Iraoty ( Sansh nt^ Irikvati.) 4. Hyphasis, note «5. *- H. substit. for. 6. 
the Beyah [Sanskrit, Tepisa, Fetterless.) 5. The 
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oeeasieaially naffer from the partial ibme of ddegated authority; 
butttegcBeral priacij^Ie of gov^'mneQt'was wise, simple, and bene* 
Icent. TlKyieiijoy^d'liie religloii of ttidr ancestors, whilst m civil 
hoDoofS and adrmtoges they were exalted, by just degrees, to «n 
e^polity with their conquerors. 

i. l%e pohcy oC the emperors and the senate, as far ds it con-* unitersai 
ceroed religion, was happily seconded by the TeHecliQns of tiie tdlmtion. 
enti^tened, and by die habits of the so^^stitiotts, part of their 
sabjects. Ihis y^mom modx» of worship, which prefrailed in the 
Roman world, were idi con^dered by tiie people, as equally true ; by ' 
the phtlosofter, as equedly false ; and by the magistrate, as equaUy 
Bsefal. And thus toleration pioteeed not only mutual indulg^ce^ 
but eren religious concord. 

The superstition of the people Wds not embitt^^ by any mix** or the 
tore of theological ruicour; nor was it confined by the chains of ^^^^' 
my speculatire system. The devout .polytheist, thouj^ fondly 
attached to his national rites, admitted with implkit faitii the dif^ 
lerent reigns of ^e eartii (3). Fear, gratitude, and curiosity, a 
dream or an omen, a singular disorder, or a distant journey, p«$^^ 
petoaiiy disposed him to multiply the articles of his bdief, and to 
enlarge the list of his protectors. The Uiin texture of the Pagan 
uythi^ogy was tnterworen with various, but not discordant mate*- 
riate. As soon as it was allowed that sages and heroes, who had 
lifed, or who had died for the benefit of thehr coimtry, were exalted 
to a state of power and immortality, it was univarsaliy confessed, 
(hat they deserved, if not the adon^on, at k«ESt the reverence, of 
ifl mankind. The deities of a thousand groves and a thousand 
streams possessed, in peace, their local and respective influence; 
nar could ihe Roman who deprecated die wra^ of the Tiber, deride 
the Egyptian who pres^iled his oflering to the beneficent genius <^ 

^lkfrete'>ot«ry wtHiar frlM^deMVib«sin«ofively a ttainMr its Berodotuk, ttetroeigtencitinof 
MifOuma, The best eoauBeatary may be found ia tx. Bome's Nataral History of Reiigioa ; and 
Ak best contrast in Bossaet's tfniversal History. Some obscure traces of an intolerant spirit appear 
ia fka oondiet of tbe S^ypUam (see Juveaal, Sat. xt.); and tbe QbriMiaos, as well as Jews, wbo lited 
ladsr the Aomaa empire, formed a very impwtant excqitioa : ao important indeed, that Its diMlt> 
^Q vfll feqnire a distinct chapter of this work.^ 



♦ M. CMntaut, tehis^ry learned and ebcpwnt Gitiaens, on tiie contmry, -were bomd to o^lfotto 

work,^ Sur la Religion, " with the two additional to the religion of the state ; they had Bet the li^ 

»>h im s i , *'' Da Polyth^iflme Roanaia, " has conn- berty to adopt a foreign religion, thongh that reli- 

dered the whole history of polytheism in a tone of gton mifjht be legally recognised in their ewn d^ 

y fci to s op hy, which, without subsoribittg to all his for the atrangers vho were its Totaries."— Sur la 

•pinions, we may be permitted to admire. " Ihe ReligiM, ▼. t84. Du Polyth. Rom. ii. MS. At 

boasted tolerance of polytheism did not rest upon this time the growing religiout in^^ffiereooa, and 

the respect due from society to the freedom of the general administration, of the empire by Ro- 

iadividoal opinion. The polytheistic nations, mans, who, being strangers, would do no more 

Mmmt asthey -were towards each ether, as aepa^ than protect, not enlist ^emseltes in the cause 

Me states, were not 1^ less ignorant of the of the local superstitions, had introduced great 

^mial principle, the only batis of enlightened laxity. Btit intolei^nce was clearly the theoiy 

toleration, that every one has a right to worship both of the Greek and Roman law. ¥he subject 

CM in the manner which seems to him the best, is mere fixflyconsldered in another plaee. ^ M. 
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the Nile. The visible powers of natuFe, the planets and flie ele- 
ments, were the same throughout the universe. " The invisible 
* governors of the moral world were inevitably cast in a similar 
mould of fiction and allegory. Every virtue^and even vice, acquired - 
its divine representative; every art and profession its patron, whose 
attributes, in the most distant ages and countries, were uniformly 
derived from the character of their peculiar votaries. A republic of 
gods of such opposite tempers and interests required, in every sys- 
tem, the moderating hand of a supreme magistrate, who, by the 
progress of knowledge and flattery, was gradually invested with the 
sublime perfections of an Eternal Parent, and an Omnipotent Mon- 
arch (&•]. Such was the mild spirit of antiquity, that the nations 
were less attentive to the difference, than to the resemblanc"^, of 
their religious worship. The Greek, the Roman, and the Barbarian, 
as Uiey met before their respective altars, easily persuaded them- 
selves, that under various, names, and with various ceremonies, 
they adored the same deities (5) . The elegant mythology of Homer 
gave a beautiful, ^nd almost a regular form, to the polytheism of 
the ancient world. 
Of The philosophers of Greece deduced their morals from the nature 

pwkjwphers. ^{^an, rather than from that of God. They meditated, however, 
on the Divine Nature, as a very curious and important specula- 
tion; and in the profound inquiry, they displayed the strength aad 
weakness of the human understanding (6). Of the four most cde- 
brated schools, the Stoics and the Platonists endeavoured to recon- 
cile the jarring interests of reason and piety. They have left us the 
most sublime proofs of the existence and perfection of the first 
cause ; but, as it was impossible for them to conceive the creation 
of matter, the workman in the Stoic philosophy was not sufficieatty 
distinguished from the work ; whilst, on the contrary, the spiritual 
God of Plato and his disciples, resembled an idea, rather than a 
substance. The opinions of the Academics and Epicureans were of 
a less religious cast; but whilst the modest science of th^ former 
induced them to doubt, the positive ignorance of the latter urged 
them to deny, the providence of a Supreme Ruler. The spirit of 

f4) The rights, powers, and preteDsioii& of the sovereign of Olympus, are very dearly described in 
the XYth book of the Iliad : in the Greek original, I mean ; for Mr. Pope, without perceiving it, has 
improved the theology of Homer.* 

(5) See for instance, Caesar de Bell. Gall. vi. 17. Within a century or two the Gauls themsdves 
applied to their gods the names of Mercury, Mars, Apollo, &c. 

(6) The admirable work of Cicero de Natura Deorum, is the best clue we have to guide us through 
the dark and profound abyss. He represents with candour, and confutes with subtlety, the opinions 
of the philosophers. \ 



'*' There is a curious coincidence between Gib- rerum publicarum, ut rex putaretur nnus esse in 

bon's expressions and those of the newly recovered coelo, qui nutu, ut ait Homerus, totum Olympam 

'' De Republica " of Cicero, though the ai^ument conyerteret, idemque et rex et pater haberetur 

is rather the converse, lib. i. c. 36. ^^ Sive haec omnium." — M. 
adntilitatem vit« constituta unt a principibus 
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iDquiryy prompted by emulation^ and supported by freedom, had 
divided the public teachers of philosophy into a variety of contending • 
sects; but the ingenious youth, who, from every part, resorted to 
Athens, and the other seats of learning in the Roman empire, were 
alike instructed in every school to reject and to despise the religion 
of the multitude. How, indeed, was it possible, that a philosopher 
should accept, as divine truths, the idle tales of the poets, and the 
incoherent traditions of antiquity; or that he should adore, as gods, 
those imperf^t beings whom he must have despised, as menl 
Against such unworthy adversaries, Cicero condescended to employ 
the arms of reason and eloquence; but the satire of Lucian was a 
nhich more adequate, as well a» more efficacious, weapon. We 
may be well assured, that a writer, conversant with the world, 
would never have ventured to expose the gods of his country to 
public ridicule, had they not already been the objects of secret con- 
tempt among the poRshed and enU^tened orders of society (7). ^* 

Notwithstanding the tashiooable irreligion which prevailed in the 
age of the Antonines, both the interest of the priests and the credu- 
lity of the people were sufficiently respected, In their writings and 
conversation, the philosophers of antiquity asserted the independent 
dignity of reason; but they resigned their actions to the conunands 
of law and of custom. Viewing, with a smile of pity and indul- 
gence, the various errors of the vulgar, they diligently practised the 
ceremonies of their fathers, devoutly frequented the temples of the 
gods; and sometimes condescending to act a part on the theatre of 
superstition, they concealed the sentiments of an Atheist under the 
i^cerdotal robes. Reasoners of such a temper were scarcely inclined 
to wrangle about their respective modes of faith, or of worship. It 
was indifferent to them what shape the folly of the multitude might 
VdSG^to assrnne; and they approached, with the same inward con- 
tempt, and the same external reverence, the altars of the Libyan, 
the Olympian, or the Capitoline Jupiter (8). 

It is not easy to conceive from what motives a spirit of persecu- or the 
tion could introduce itself into the Roman councils. The magis- 
trates could not be actuated by a blind, though honest bigotry, since 
the magistrates were themselves philosophers ; and "the schools of 
Athens had given laws to the senate. They could not be impelled 
by ambition or avarice, as the temporal and ecclesiastical powers 
were united in the same hands. The pontiffs were chosen among 
the most illustrious of the senators; and the office of Supreme Pon-j 
tiff was constantly exercised by the emperors themselves. They 
knew and valued the advantages of religion, as it is connected with 

(7) I do not pretend to assert, that, in this '.irreligious age, the nataral terrors of superstition, 
breams, omens, apparitions, Ace. had lost their (^cacy. 

(8) Socrates, Epicoms, Cicero, and Plntarch, always inculcated a decent reverence for the religion 
«( their own country, and of mankind. The devotion of Epicurus was assiduous and exemplary. 

a. Laert. X. 10. * 



magistrate* 
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eiva gov«raiiieRt. They encouraged the ptiHte fesli^risr whfck ha* 
% , laanuie the manners oi, the people. They managed the arts of 
divination, as a convenient inetrumeEt of poMey ; and they re- 
spected, as the firmest bond of society, the useful penwasion, thal^ 
eithOT in this or ia a fiihwe lif©^ the Cf H»e of petjinry is most assov* 
edly puBiahed hy the avenging gods (ft). B^ whilst they ackm^ 
ledged thegeneraJI advantages of rdigioit, fheif were convioeed, thai 
the various modes (^ worship cojatrthntod tdSte to the samesakitavf 
purposes: aRdtha1^iftereryc»«iiilry^ttie;ferHiolsuperMilion,wW«h 
bad received the iBMk^on of time and eipemeee, wat the best 
lathe adapted to the dhaale^ 9^ to the iftbaMtavts^ ATaffice and tailto 
pw^ncw- TOty frequently despotte* th«>T«if«isbe4 natiwift «rf the ^eganl e^ 
tuesol thdr ff>is and the rioh wimwenUol theiriaBiptes (1©); b«l^ 
in ttie ex^cisa oi (b» rehgioa whxdi Ihey demed from ibm aaQ«»*> 
twr6>they unifonoly experfeMed thftinAilgOBoe,aBd even pvoteetio* 
of theRwaaan conc^erors* Thsprovweeof Ga»bseema^»di»d«ei 
only seeiiia,^ an e^eepstm to tUs-ioirveml tolnnilioB^ Uhdi^rthe 
fli»ecious pretexiol i^olMiingrhiiiBan saerifioes, tl» esapenn Tih»* 
rim andCJaudmasuppressed^dangeipousipowfref AeDr^^ : 
but the priests thwnsel^es,, their gods and tibeir altars, sdosk^ed ui 
peaceful obscurity tUt thse fioAl ddstrvu^ion of Pagaffibm (1S)« 
At Home. . R(Mneftti[ia>eaplt^ of a ^reat monareky, was incessantly fified willt 
fiiAjects and strangers^ from ^very pact of Hie worU (13), who ai 
infroduced and enjoyed the favourite supenttlions of th^ natm 
ei9UBtry (!&•) . Every city in the empu'e vvas justified in maintaimng 
the purity of its ancient cere»ontes; and the Roman senate, msii^ 
ttue commim privilege, s(MQEi^mes interposad^to cheek this iaunda- 
tlon of foragn rites.* The Egyptian superstitfon, of alt the most 
contemptible and abject, was frequently prolub^ed ; the temples of 
Serapis and Isis danolished, aod their wotshippers banished ffom 
Rome and Italy (1!^ ; But the zeal of fana^ism prevailed ovet tike 

(9) Polybins, 1. yi, c. 53, 54. Javenal, Sat. xiii. laments that in .his time this apprehensiofttbad 
loit much of its eff^t 

(10) See the Me of Syracuse, Tar^tom, Amhvaeia, Goriilth) dee. the eonduct of Venees^ in CSceoi 
(Actio ii. Orat. 4.), and tli^ usual practice of governors, in the viiith Satire of Juvenail.. 

tit) Sueton. in Clavd.—PliD. Hist. Kat. ixx. 1. 

(12) Pelloutier, Qistoire des Celtes, torn. vi. p. 230k-3&ft.. 

(13) Seneca, Consolat. ad Helviam, p. 74. Edit. Lips. 

(14) Dionysius HaUearn. Antiqnitat. Roman. 1. ii. [vol. i. pr Vt^ Mit. BcHske.] 

(15) In the year of Borne 701, the temple of Isis and Serapis was demolished by Ae evder of tiifi 
Senate (Dion Gassius, 1. xl. p 252.), and even by the hands of the consul (Valerius Maximus, I. 3.).t 
Alter tbedeatil of ^ie«ar» itw«s reatored attthQ pfihlic ei^teose^Dion, 1. xlvii. p. 501.). Wlien Augustus 



* Teft the irorship.of foreign godaat Mium 'va^ state of tliese religtons, the taStetity and hyp«v 

only guaranteed to the natives of those countries crisy of the upper orders^ the indifference towards 

from whence ^^ came. The Bomsms aMumed all religion, in even the better part of the commoii 

the priestly offices only to the gods of their fa- people, during the last days of the republic and 

thers. For Gibbon, throughout the whole pre* nndar the Cwsara,. and the otrntipting^ principles 

ceding sketch of the opinions of the Romans and of the philcMophera, had exercised a very pocni^ 

their subjects, has shown through what causes cious infliienoe on tiie maimers and evwa. on the 

th^ w«re free from religious hatred and it« cwi* constitution* — W. 

sequences. But, on the other hand, the iaiemal f Gibbon here blends intOt one two emils,. 
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^d and feeble effiDcts of polky. The esileft retiu^ned, Uie prosch* 
Jytes multiplied, the temples w^e restcnred with increaging.splen^ 
^Qur, and Isis a»d Serapig al l«Dgtk assumed their place among the 
lUnaaA deities (16) . Nor was this indulgence a di^rture from tha 
^ maj:kns of gov^nment In the purest ages of ike common*^ 
i;saUh» Cyb^ and iEsculaiH^ bad been invited by solemn embas** 
^ (17) ; and it was cu^pay*y to teiopt the protectees of besieged 
Oties, by the i»roqii0e of wnoredi^guished honours thdA tbey pos-' 
reused in tbc^ native country (18). Rome gradually became tha 
^mmon tcsnple of ber subjects; and the freedton of the city was 
l^oweil QD all the gods of mankind (19). 

JI, The narrow policy of preserving, wiQiout any foreign mix- '^^ ^ 
tiKe, tbepure bloodof the ancient citizens,.bad checked the fortune^ "''"^ 
apd hostevAd the rnio, U Athens and Sparta* The aspicing geniun 
in &9md sacrificed vanity to ambition^ ^d deemed it naMore prudent^ 
IflhuveU ashoBourable^ toadopt virtue and merit for her own wherc^ 
Bqffmt they weve founds among slaves or strangers^ enemies or bar* 
^sifians^ (20). During th* most flourishing »ra of the Athenian 
eommon^vtealth, tlie 'number of citizens gradually decreased firem 
^boat thirty (21) to twenty-one tbopsand (22). If, on the coo- 
tl^ffy, we sludy the growth of t^e Roman republic^ we may dis^ 
QQffier^ that, notwithstaxiding the incessant demands of wars and 
crionies, the citizens, who, in the first census of Servius TuUius^ 
llllounita4 lonQ more than eighty-three thousand, were multiplied,. 

la^laSgyfit^ 1|« revered the iiMutit; of 9eii(ri8.(9foB, h ti» p- 047:h bqt tn di« PprawMiiii of H^ONt^ 
q^damileitnuiditfliepnohibited the worship of the E^tian gods (Dion, 1. Uii. p. 679. 1. \wt 
p.T3$.). They remained, however, very fashionable under his reign {0«id. de Art. Amand. 1. 1.) and 
%i of Ms socceseor, till the jnsUee of Tiberuis wa& provokfd to some ac^ of s«veritif . (See Tt^ 
J^IMI^ ii. 86, Josej^. Antiqnit. 1. xviii. c. 3.).* 

fffiJtTertnllian in Apologetic, c. 6. p. 74. Edit. HaYercamp. I am indiiied to attribnte their esta-. 
yHniieaTie the devottoR of the FlavHm foqiUfr. 

(17) Sea I*iyy, 1. xi. [Suppl.] and xxix. 

{isy Macrob.* Saturnalia, 1. iii. c. 9. He giYCs ns a form of efocatiea. 

^): Itovtius Fadix in Octavio, p. 54. Araobius* U vi. p. 115. 

piO) Tacit. Aoaal. xi.24. TheOrbisRomanusofthe learned Spanheim is a complete historf of 
^ pn^essiTe admission of Latium, Italy, and the prorinces, to the ft«edom of Rome.f 

(21) Herodotus, v. 97. It should seem, however, that he followed a large and popular estimatiOQ. 

^ 4^t)i04UdU8, Deipnosophist, L vi,.p. ^% Edit, C;as»idw». H^ursm de ipprtuea Atti(»,.c,.4^:t 



dMiata.Wvdred and sist^hsix ysara from esw^ + De«H>cratifl states observe Deaina (d^e 

o^ier. IV wa«. ia the year of Rome 535, that the Bevoluz. dltalia, 1. ii. c. l^, are most jealous ot 

senate having ordered the destruction of the tern- communicating the privileges of citi^nship ; mo?. 

p|«s«fIsttandSeraiiis,ttoworkm»n would lend narehies or oligarchies willingly multiply the 

hjaJbtnd; and th» cqasoI, L, Amiliuft Paulus, numbers of their free subjects. The most remarV 

himself (Valer. Max. 1. 3.) seized the axe, to give able accessions to, the strength of Rome, by th^ 

the first blow. Gibbon attributes this circumstance aggregation of conquered and foreign nations, 

to the second demolition, which took place in took place under the regal and patrician, we may 

t^ y«ar 701,.and,which heoonsidera as the first, add, the Imperial government. — H. 

-OiC. ^ On the number 4^ citizens in Athens, con)-' 

*■ S«e» in the pictures from tha w«Us of Potop pareRoeokh, Public Economy of Athens (EngUsb 

V^ thQX^presentation of an Isiac temple and Tr.) p. 45« et seq. Fynes^ Clinton, Essay in ^asti 

VEf^i^lMp. Yestif es of Egyptian worship have been, Hdlenici, vol. i. S^I^.-^Mr 
tri|ced in Gaul ', and, I am informed, recently iU) 
li^ain, in excavations at Tork. — H. 
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32 THE DECLINE AUD FALL [Ghap. II. 

before the commencement of the social war, to the nmnber of four 
hundred and sixty-three thousand men, able to bear arms in the 
service of their country (23). ' When the allies of Rome claimed an 
equal share pf honours and priyileges, the senate indeed preferred 
the chance of arms to an ignonrinions concession. . The Samnites 
and the Lucanians paid the severe penalty of their rashness ; but the 
rest of the Italian staties,as they successively returned to their duty, 
were admitted into the bosom of the Repu'blic (24), and soon con-- 
tributed to the ruin of public freedom. Under a democratical go- 
vernment, the citizens exerciser the powers of sovereignty; and 
ttiose powers will be first abused, and afterwards lost, if they are 
committed to an unwieldy multitude. But when the popular assem- 
blies had been suppressed by the administration of. flie emperors, 
the conquerors were distinguished from the vanquished nations, 
only as the first and most honourable order of subjects; and their 
increase, however rapid, was no longer exposed to the same dan- 
gers. Yet the wisest princes, who adopted the maxims of Augustus, 
guarded with the strictest car^ the dignity of the Roman name, and 
diffused the freedom of the city with a prudent' liberality (25). 
naiy. Till the privileges of Romans had been progressively extended to 
all the inhabitants of the empire, an important distinction was pre- 
served between Italy and the provinces. The former was esteemed 
the centre of pdblic unity, and the firm basis of the constitution. 
Italy claimed the birth, or at least thetesidence, of the emperors and 
the senate (26). The estates of the Italians were exempt from 
taxes, their persons from the arbitrary jurisdiction of governorau 
Their municipal corporations, formed after the perfect model of the 
capital,! were intrusted, under the immediate eye of the supreme 
power, with the execution of the laws. From the foot of the Alps 
to the extremity of Calabria, all the natives of Italy were born citi- 
zens of Rome. Their partial distinctions were obliterated, and 
they insensibly coalesced into one great nation, united by language, 
manners, and civil institutions, and equ^l to the weight of a power- 

(23) See a very accurate collection of the nambers of each Lnstram in K. de Beaofort, R^poUique 
Romaine, 1. iv. c. 4.* 

(24) Appian. de Bell. Civil. 1. i. Yelleias Paterculus, 1. ij. c. 15, 16, 17. 

(25) Maecenas had advised him to declare, by one edict, all his subjects citizens. Boi vre may joftly 
snspect tliat the historian Dion was the author of a Counsel so much adapted to the practice of his own 
age, and so little to that of Augustus. 

(26) The senators were obliged to have one-third of their own landed property in Italy. See Plin. 
1. vi. ep. 19. The qualification was reduced by Marcus to one-T^th. Since the; reign of Trajan, 
Italy had sunk nearer to the level of the provinces. V 

'*' All these questions are placed in an entirely f It may be donbted^hether the municipal 

new point of view by Niebuhr. (Roroische Ge- government of the cities wdi? not the old Italian 

schichte, vol. i. p. 464.). He rejects the census of constitution rather than a tr^script ttom that of 

ServiusTulHus as nnhistoric, vol. ii. p. 78. et seq,, Rome. The free govemment^f the cities, ob- 

and he establishes the principle that the census serves Savigny, was the leadingVharacteristic of 

comprehended all the confederate ciUes which Italy. Geschichte des R6mischen»di*«> I- P* !«• 

bad the right of Isopolity . — M. — H. 
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ful empire. The republic gloried in her generous policy, and was 
frequently rewarded by the merit and services of her adopted sons. 
.Had ^e always confined the distinction of Romans to the ancient 
families wiUiin the walls of the city, that immortd name would 
have been deprived of some of its noblest ornaments. Yirgil was a 
native of Mantua; Horace was inclined to doubt whether he should 
call himself an Apuhan or a Lucanian : it was in Padua that an his- 
torian was found worthy to record the majestic series of |Roman 
victories. The patriot family of the Gatos emerged from Tusculum; 
and the littie town of Arpinum claimed the double honour of pro- 
ducing Marius and Cicero, the former of whom deserved, after Ro- 
mulus and Camillus, to be styled the Third Founder of Rome; and 
the latter, after saving his country from the designs of CatiUne, 
enabled her to contend with Athens for the palm of eloquence (27)« 

The provinces of the empire (as they have been described in the ^^3;^* 
preceding chapter) were destitute of any pubUc force, or constitu- '^'"""'^ 
tional freedom. In Etruria, in Greece (28), and in Gaul (29), it 
was the first care of the senate to dissolve those dangerous con- 
fed^acies, which tau^t mankind, that, as the Roman arms pre- 
vailed by division, they might be resisted by union. Those princes, 
whom the ostentation of gratitude or generosity permitted for a 
while to hold a precarious sceptre, were dismissed from their 
thrones, as soon as they had performed, their appointed task of 
fashioning to the yoke the vanquished nations. The free states and 
cities which had embraced the cause of Rome were rewarded with 
a nominal alUance, and insensibly sunk into real servitude. The 
public authority was every where exercised by the ministers of the 
senate and of the emperors, and that authority was absolute, and 
without control, t Rut ttie same salutary maxims of government, 
Yihkik had secured the peace and obedience of Italy, were extended 
to the most distant conquests. A nation of Romans was gradually 
bhned in the provinces, by the double expedient of introducing 
colonies, and of admitting the most faithful and deserving of the 
provincials to the freedom of Rome. 

" Wheresoever the Roman conquers, he inhabits," is a very just 

(2T) The first part of the Yerona illustrata of the Karquis Mafifei, gives the clearest and most com- 
prehensite view of the state of Italy under the Caesars. * 

(28) See Pausanias, 1. vii. The Romans condescended to restore the names of those assemblies,, 
vhen they coald no longer be dangerous. 

|29) They are frequently mentioned by Caesar. The Abb^ Dubos attempts, with very little suc- 
cess, to prove that the assemblies of Gaul were continued under the emperors. Histoire de r£ta- 
Idissement de la Monarchic Fran^ise, 1. i. c. 4. 



* Compare Denina, Revol. dltalia, I. ii. c. 6. ( Tac. Ann. ii. 53. ) These privileges, indeed, 

p. 100. Au> edit. depended entirely on the arbitrary will of the 

t This is, perhaps, rather overstated. Most emperor, who revoked or restored them accord- 

^ cities reteined the choice of their municipal offi- ing to his caprice. See Walther, Geschichte des 

cere: tonie retained valuable privileges ; Athens, Romischen Rechts, i. 324., an admirable sum- 

'■ kt MftDCe, in form was still a confederate city, mary of the Roman constitutional history .~ K. 
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Colonies and ofageTTatioH of S^eca (30), oonfinned by hkriory said expenence. 
"TJSr* The HaiiTes oC Italy, ailwed by pleasure or by interest) hastened to 
Mifoy ti^e adyantages of yictory; and we may remark, that, abctut 
forty years after the reduction of Asm, eighty thousand Romans wete 
massacred in one day, by the cruel orders of Mifllridates (31). 
These voluntary exiles were ^gaged, for the most' part, in Uie* 
occupations of conomeroe, a^eulture, and the farm of the reveaue^ 
But after the legions were rendered permanent by the emperorS) 
the provinces were peopled by a race of soldiers; «ad^tbe vet^rass^ 
whether they received' the reward of theip service in la&d or m 
BAoney, ireually settled with their families in the eountry, nQiere* 
they had honour^d^ly spent their youth. Throu^ut the anpire^ 
hut more partieulsffly in the western parts, the niost f^iile districts^ 
and the most convemeBt situations, were reserved for^eestabiisb-' 
ment ot colonies;: some of which weare of a civile and> others of a 
military nature. In theur manners^and internal policy, the^ooloBieBt 
foormed a^ pwfeot vepresentatiim of their greats parent; and^tbsf 
weore soon emtoared to the niatives by the Mes of fHendsUp asud^ 
aliiance, they efibctuafiy diffused a revci^nee for^ the Roman^iHHne» 
and a desnre, which was sddcmi disappointed, of sharing, in due 
timey itfr honours and advantages (30) . The municipal cities insen* 
nbly efHalled the rank and splendour of the cQlonie^; and in the 
id^of Hadrhfi, it was disputed which was the preferable condi- 
tion, of those societies winch had tosied from, or those w&ich had 
b^B reeeivad into the bosom of Rome (3^. The right of Latium, 
a»> it was cdiled, * confierred on ^ cities to Which ii had be^i- 
gruited, a more partial flavour. Hie magistrates only, at tibeexpi^ 
vaition of th^ office, assumed the quality of Roman citizens; but 
as those offices^ were annual in a few years tiiey circulated round" 
the principal fsunilies^ (34). Wiose of the provinoial& -wi^ w^e 
Pfemutted to bear arms in^ the legions^ (3St); Uiose who exercised' 
aiy civil anployment;. ail, in a w^d, who performed' any pul^* 
service, or displayed any personal talent^ were' reward^ with' «' 
present, whose vaJue was continfuidly diminished by the tnereasingi 

(3dy Seneca in Gonsolat. ad Helviam, c. 6. 

(31) Memnon apudPhotinm, (c. 33.) [c. 234. p. 231. ed. B^er.] Valer. Maxim, ix. % Pla^ 
tavdi- and Dion GiMitn sWeH tbe massacre to 150,000 citizens ; bbt I' siMraid esttem the smiQer 
nnrober to be more than sufficient. 
^ (S3) Twenty^e colonies were settted*^ in S^is^see Plin. Hist: Ifitnr. iii. 9, 4. it. SSl}^; and nitte 

in Britain, of which London, Colchester^ Lincoln, Chester, Gloooester, and Balh, stiR'remain consi* 
d«r^9le cities (see Richard of Cirencester, p. 36. and Wfaitaker*s Htstorf oTManehester, 1. i. c. 3.). 

^) A«l» 6^. Noetes Mtieo;, xvi. 13. The Emperor Hadrian exfnressed his snrprise, that tlift 
cities of Utica, Gades, and Italica, which already enjoyed the rights of* Mnnicipia, should solicit the 
title of colonies. Their example, however, became f a sh io aah l e, and the empire was filled with 
honorary colonies. See Spanheim, de Usn Nnmiswktum, Dissertat. xiii. 

(34) SpaiAeim, Orbis Romao. c. 8. p. 02: 

(8&) Aristid. in Homae Eneomik), torn. i. p. 218. edit. Jel^. 



* The Tight of tattom confi^rred an ademption Strabo states this distinctly, 1. if. p; 29$^ ^dit» 
from the government of the Roman |qraefect. Casaub. See also 'Waltfaer, p. 233.— V 
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liberalky df the emperors. Yet ev«n^ in the age of a« Antoninesfy 
lAen the freoiom of the city had be^ bestowed on the grater 
sambar of their sobjeete, it was stiH accompanied with very soKd 
advantages. The bolfc of the people acquired, with that title, the 
beaefit of the Bfisnan hrws^ particaiuiy in the interesting articles of 
marriage, teatamenta^ and inheiitances; and die road of fortune was 
open to^ those whose pretensions were seconded by ftivonr or mmt. 
jlker gnffidsc»8 of the Gmds, who had beskged Julius C»sar in 
' Aiesia, eooHaranded legions, goTemed provinces, and were admitted 
iatO' Ae: soiaie oi Rome (36). Theff^amMtion, inslead of disturbing 
tile honqvUity of the rtale, was inttmately conneetsd widi lis 
safety «ad grs^tness. 

St» sen^ler were the Romnns of the influence of language over DiTisionof 
nafienal manners, that it was their most seidons^care to extend, ^i^^*^^"^ 
with, the progress of their arms, tile use (rf the Latin tongue (37). "^P'ovinces. 
Bw^ascient diateetrof Ifioi^ ther Sabne, the Elaniscm^ and die¥e- 
netei,. sunk i^o ^rilvibn ; bi]^ in. the provinces^ the e»st was \iegis 
daeileMian the vrest to the voke of its victoriooS' preceptors. This 
(^¥ious diSnr^iee marked the two portions of the emp^e. with a 
daitiocfion.o£colinirs^ which, thou^ it was in some degree con^^ 
ceded' dtoingftemeridian splendour of prospeiity, became gradually 
mom visibly as the sha^s of night descended upon the Roman 
mrid. T^WBstesn; countries vi^^nBciviliaed by the same hands 
whkh subdued them. As soon as tiie baiharians were reconciled 
t»* ohedicBce^. their Qiinds were opened: to asiy new impressions of - 
knowledge amd politmess. The langus^ of Yirgil and Cicero, 
tengh With some inevitable mixture of corruption, was so imi*^ 
vorsdly a^ted in Africa, Spain, Gaul, BrftHnyai^ Pannonia (38), 
fti^tfae faint traces of the Punic or Cdtic idioms' were preserved 
Mf iirlhu mountains, or among the peasants (39) . Education smd 
siDdy insensibly inspired the natives- of thc^ coon^es with the 
sentiments of Romans; and Italy gave fashions, as well as kws, to 
her Latin provincials. They solicited with more ardour, and ob- 

(SS) Tacit. AimaL xi. 23, 24. Hist. iy. 74. 

(37) See PUa. Hist. Natar. iii. S. Angustin. de Cittt«t« DM, xif. T. Upsios deprommciationef 

(3S} Ayideras and Aagutm icill aaswer for Afirtcav Strabo for Spain aad 'Gaal ; Tacitos, in the 
life of Agricola, for Sritein ; and VeHeins Pateitidas, for Pammnia. TO ttem ^vre may add the Ian- 
gVBgB of the InawlytiMB. * 

(^^ file Celtic was preserred in Ae moontaius of W alea^ GomwaU« and Armorica. We may 
ebserre that Apnieias reproaches an African yonth, who trred among- th« pcfmlkce^ with the use of 
ttetlMmicr; whilst te bad altoost^fiMget Gree^ and mtthercooW nor would ispetk 1^4^ (A^io^ 
p. $SS-)- ^^ greater part of St. Austin's congregations were strangers to the Punic. 



* Kr. Hallam contests this aaaertton arregatdr paiMgeifrMnTWitaB-^Agria xxi.) td'lvhi^ Gib* 
ttMkm. ^IRMTdHthe Roaans ever estabUda boa refers. Itmtfeiy asserts the progiess of 
their langoagi, Ilcnow not wlwSier they wished' Latte studies aaMg the h%her ovders. lOdd. 
la A> ao, in ihiis iriand, as we pevcei've by that. Ag»^ iii. Zli* IvdMhty it was a land of covrt 
$iali tsngae whieh has snrviYed two language and that of pobUeafiiiin) and prevailed 
; In his note Mr. Hallam examines the in Uie Homan colonies. -> K. 
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tained with more facility, the freedom and honours of the state; 
supported the national dignity in letters (U)) and in arms ; and, at 
length, in the person of Trajan, produced an emperor whom the 
Scipios would not have disowned for their countryman. The 
situation of the Greeks was very different from that of the bar- 
barians^ The former had been long since civilized and corrupted. 
They had too much taste to relinquish their language, and too 
much vanity to adopt any foreign institutions. Still preserving the 
prejudices, after they had lost the virtues, of their ancestors, they 
affected to despise the unpolished manners of the Roman con- 
querors, whilst they were compelled to respect their superior wisdom 
and power [hi]. Nor was the influence of the Grecian language 
and sentiments confined to the narrow limits of that once celebrated 
country. Their empire, by the progress of colonies and conquest, 
had been diffused from the Adriatic to the Euphrates and the Nile. 
Asia was covered with Greek cities, and the long reign of the Mace- 
donian kings Jiad introduced a silent revolution into Syria and 
Egypt. In their pompous courts those princes united the elegance 
of Athens with the luxury of the East, and the example of the court 
was imitated, at an humble distance, by the higher ranks of their 
subjects. Such was the general division of the Roman empire into 
the Latin and Greek languages. To these we may add a third * 
distinction for the body of the natives in Syria, and especially in 
Egypt. The use of their ancient dialects, by secluding them from 
the commerce of mankind, checked Oie improvements of those bar- 
barians (4'2). The slothful effeminacy of the former, exposed them 
to the contempt ; the sullen ferociousness of the latter, excited the 
aversion of Oie conquerors (43). Those nations had submitted to 
the Roman power, but they seldom desired or deserved the freedom 
of the city: and it was remarked, that more than two hundred and 
thirty years elapsed after the ruin of the Ptolemies, before an 
Egyptian was admitted into the senate of Rome (kk). 
<;encrai«8e It is a just though tritc obscrvatiou, that victorious Rome wag 
langS?^. herself subdued by the arts of Greece. Those immortal writers 
who still command the admiration of modern Europe, soon became 
the favourite object of study and imitation in Italy and the western 
provinces. But the elegant amusements of the Romans were not 
suffered to interfere with their sound maxims of policy. Whilst 
they acknowledged the charms of the Greek, they asserted the 
dignity of the Latin tongue, and the exclusive use of the latter was 

(40) Spain alone produced Colnmella, the Senecas, Lucan, Martial, and Quintilian. 

(41) There is not, I beliere, from Dionysius to Lib.v«u8, a single Greek critic who mwiions Virgil 
or Horace. They seem ignorant that the Romans had any good writers. • 

(42) The curious reader may see in Dupin (Bibliolh^ue Ecd^astique, torn. xix. p. t c. 8.) how 
much the use of the Syriac and BgypUan languages was still preserved. 

(43) See Juvenal, Sat. iii. and XT. Ammian. Marcellin. xxii. 16. 

(44) Dion Cassius, 1. Ixxyii. p. 1275. The first instance happened under the reign MSeqplimUa 
Severus. 
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inflexibly maintained in the administration of civil as well as military 
government {kS>). The two languages exercised at the same time 
their separate jurisdiction throughout the empire : the former, as 
the natural idiom of science; the latter, as the legal dialect of public 
transactions. Those who united letters with business were equally 
conversant with both ; and it was almost impossible, in any pro- 
Yince, to find a Roman subject, of a liberal education, who was at 
once a stranger to the Greek and to the Latin language. 

It was by such institutions that the nations of the empire insen- sutm. 
sibly melted away into the Roman name and people. But there 
still remained, in the centre of every province and of every family, 
an unhappy condition of men who endured the weight, without 
sharing ttie benefits, of society. In the free states of antiquity, tl^e 
domestic slaves were exposed to the wanton rigour of despotism. 
The perfect settlement of the Roman empire was preceded by ages ^Jj^^^^ 
o! violence and rapine. The slaves consisted, for the most part, 
of barbarian captives, f taken in thousands by the chance of war, 
purchased at a vile price (^6), accustomed to a life of independence, 
and impatient to break and to revenge their fetters. Against such 
internal enemies, whose desperate insurrections had more than once 
reduced the republic to the brink of destruction (47), the most 
severe II regulations (kS), and the most cruel treatment, seemed 

(45) See Valerius Haxisous, 1. ii. c. 2. n. 3. The Emperor Claodias disfranchised an eminent 
Grecian for not understanding Latin. He was probably in some poblic office. Soetonios in Claud. 
C16. * 

(46) In the camp of Lncullus, an ox sold for a drachma, and a slare for fonr dradimae, or about 
three diillings. Platarch. in Lucnll. p. 580. % 

(47) Diodorus Siculus in Edog. Hist. 1. xxxiv. and xxxTi. Florns, iii. 19, 20. 

(48) See a remarkable instance of a severity in Cicero in Verrem, t. 3. 



treatment. 



^ Causes seem to have been pleaded, even in which wars were carried on among a^ncient nations, 

iie iBaitt^ Hi both languages, Tal. Max. loc, dii. While chains and slavery were the certain lot of 

IKon. L Ivii. c. 1 5. — M. the conquered, battles were fought, and towns de- 

t It was this which rendered the wars so san- fended, with a rage and obstinacy which nothing 

gooary, and the battles so obstinate. The im- but horror at such a fate could have inspired ; 

mortal Robertson, in an excellent discourse on but by putting an end to the cruel institution of 

Ae state of the wtrld at the period of the esta- slavery, Christianity extended its mild influences 

fclirimirnt of Christianity, has traced a picture of to the practice of war, and that barbarous art, 

the mdancholy effects of slavery, in which we softened by its humane spirit, ceased to be so de- 

iad all the d^thofhis views and the strength of stractive. Secure, in every event, of personal 

his mind. I ^all oppose successively some pas- liberty, the resistance of the vanquished became 

, sages to the reflections of Gibbon. The reader less obstinate, and the triumph of the victor less 

wiH see, noi without interest, the truths which cruel. Thus humanity was introduced into the 

GSUwn appears to have mistaken or voluntarily exercise of war, with which it appears to be 

■eg^eded, developed by one of the best of mo- almost incompatible ; and it is to the merciful 

dero historians. It is important to call them to maxims of Christianity, much more than to any 

Bind hexe, in order to establish the facts and other cause, that we must ascribe the little fe- 

their consequences with accuracy. I shall more rocity and bloodshed which accompany modern 

than once have occasion to employ for this pur- victbries."— 6. 
pose the discourse of Robertson. ^ Above 100,000 prisoners were taken in the 

*' Captives taken in war were, in all probabi- Jewish war. — G. Hist, of Jews, iii. 71. Accord- 

Kty, the first persons subjected to perpetual ser- ing to a tradition preserved by S. Jerome, after 

Ti^e ; and when the neceniUes or luxury of the insurrection in the time of Hadrian, they were 

nirildnd increased the demand for slaves, every sold as cheap as horses. Ihid, 124. Compare 

ail' war recmited their number, by reducing the Blair on Roman Slavery, p. 19. — K. 
^^ ' ' 1 to that wretched condition. Hence || The following is the example: we shall see 

the fierce and desperate spirit with whether the word ^'severe" is here in its place. 
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alnofit justified by the great bw oC ft^-preaenratidn. But irlnn 
ikd principal nations of Europe, Aoa, and Africa, were united niMler 



'< At tlie time in-wfaidi X. Domitins was praetor 
ia Sicily, a skte kiUed a wild bear of extraor- 
dinary size. The praetor, struck by the dexterity 
md courage of the man, desired to see him. The 
yoor wretch, highly gratified with the diatinctiOB, 
came to present himself before the praetor, in 
hopes, no doubt, t>f praise and reward ; bat Do- 
Mutkis, on leMTBiag tiiat he had oidy a Janelin 
to attack and kill the boar, ordered him to be 
fautantly cmcified, under the barbarous pretext 
that the law prohibiied thevse of this weiqpon, as 
•fall others, to slaves." Perhaps the cruelty of 
Bomitiusis less astonishing than the indifferenee 
with which the Roman orator r«lates 1^ cir- 
cumstance, which affects him so little that he thus 
expieeses himself: '' I><mrai hoc Ibrtasse videatur, 
neque ego in ollam partem dispnto." ^^This dm^ 
appear harsh, nor do I give any opinion on the 
subject.*' And it is the same orator who exclaims 
in the same oration : ^' Facinus est crudare cistern 
Romanum; scelus yerberare; prope parricidium 
mecare: quid dicam in cruoem toUere.** ^* It is 
Si crime toimprison a Romao citi^n ; wickedness, 
to scourge ; next to parricide, to put to death ; 
«faat shall I call i«to crucify? " 

In general, this passage of Qibbon Dn slayery, 
is full, not only of blamable indifference, but of 
an exaggeration of imipartiality wluch resembles 
dishonesty. He endeavours to extenuate all that 
is appalliBg in the eonditkm and treatment of the 
jlaves; he wankt make us cMisider these OTU^ties 
AS pOMibly ** justified br neeessitj,** He then 
describes, with minute «oenra<qr, Ae «ligbtest 
mitigations of their deplorable condition ; he at* 
tributes to the virtue or the ipolity of ^btb em- 
perors the progressive amdioratkm in the lot of 
the slaves ; and he passes over in silence the 
most influential cause, that which, after rend^- 
ing the slaves less miserable, has conti;ibQled at 
length entirely to enfranchise them firom their 
sufferings and their chains, —Christianity, it 
' would be easy to accumulate the most £right- 
Ibl, ^e most agonising details, of the manner in 
wlUch the Romans treated their slaves: whale 
works have been devoted to the description. I 
content myself with referring to them. Some 
reflections of Rob^tson taken from thedisconrte 
already quoted, will make us feel that <vibbon, in 
tracing the mitigation of the condition of the 
daves, up to a period littie later than that whidi 
witnessed the estaUishn^ent of Christianity in the 
world, coikl not have avoided the acknowledg- 
ment of the influence of that beneficent cause, if 
he had not.already determined not to speakof it. 

'* Upon establishing despotic government in Um 
"Soman empire, domestic tyranny -rose in a short 
time to an astonishing hei(^. In that nulk soil, 
every vice which power nourishes in thegreat* 
or oppression engenders in the mean, thrivwl and 
grew up apace. *** It is not the authority of 
any single detached precept in the Gospel, but the 
spirit and genius of the Christian religion, more 
powerful Uiau any particular command, which 
hath abolished the practice of aUvery thionghimt 



the world. The temper which Christianity JA- 
spfined was mild and genUe ; and the doclrtees 
it taught added sach dignity and lustee to hamaa 
nature, as rescued it from the dishonourable ser- 
vitude into whkeh it was sunk." 

It is in vain, then, that Gibbon pretends >to 
attribute sol6ly to the desire of keeping up tiie 
frandter of alaves, the mdder conduct which the 
Romans began to adopt in tiiek favour at the 
time of the emperors. This cause had hitherto 
acted in an oj^peeite direction ; how came it «n 
a sudden to have a different inflaeoce? "The 
masters," he says, ** encouraged the marriage of 
their slafves * "" ; the sep^oients of nature, &e 
habits of education, contributed to alleviate the 
hardships of servitude." The diildren of daves 
wese the prop«iy of their master, wlio eoidd 
dispose of or alienate them like the rest of his 
property. Is it in such a sKuation, with sndi 
notions, that the. sentiments of nature uniild 
themselves, or habits of education become mild 
and peaceful ? We must not attribute to causes 
inadequate or altogether without JEbrce effa^ 
which require to explain them a reference to jaaore 
influentiad causes; and even if these alighta 
causes had in effect a manifest influ^ce, we a^Kt 
not forget that they are themselves the effect of 
a ^imary, a higher, and more extensive cause, 
which in giving to the mind and to the character 
« more disinterested and more humane bias, dis- 
pesed men to second or tiiemsdves to advance, 
by their conduct, and by the change of manDen, 
tM happy resuHs ^which it tended to produfX. 
— G. 

I have retained ^e whole of M . Gnizot's note, 
though, in his seal for ^ invaluable Idessings ik 
freedom and Christianity, he has done Gibbon 
injustice. The condition of the .slaves WMi un- 
doubtedly improved under the emperom. ^itX 
a great authority has said, "The condit|t>B.«f a 
slave is, better under an arbitrary than wAer a 
£tee government, ^Smith's Wealth of NaUdMWjiv. 
1.) is, X believe, supported by ibe history «fi^ 
ages and nations." The protecling edioto oC Wfr 
ddan and the JUtonines are historioal f^et8» «|d 
can as littie he attributed to the Ininettoa 9f 
Christianity, as the vilder tlanguage of hieatl^ 
writers, of fioneca, (particularly ^.47,) of JHUif, 
and of flntarah. The later iBflnenoe «f 'Qfanialia- 
aity is admitted by Gibbanhiiiwelf: Ibe^anfe^ 
of AooBwm sUv«^ iias reoeotfy been tnvestigalsd 
' with great diHgenoe in. a very modest but luahs- 
able vohime, by Wm. Blair, Esq^ fidin. JiSS. 
iHay (we be pennikted, ^faile on the sabjaet, «> 
fofer to the jnost splendid paasoge extaat .#f 
JEr. Pitt's elo<pMBoe, the^kseription «f ih« m^ 
man slave-dealer on the abof es of-IMtain, «■«. 
40Atttng the island to ineelaimable barhnrim, 
as a perpetual and prolific Bursery of slwni. 
-Speeches, vol. ii. p. 80. 

Gibbon, it shonldbeadded, wasene 
and most consistent opponents l0^tl 
slave-trade. See Hist. oh. xxv. nd 
Loid ShfiffieUfMiM:. Works.^11. 
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the laws of one soyerdgn, the souree of fordgn supplies flowei 
^rUh mndi less abundaneey and the Romans were reduced to the 
milder but more tedious method of propa^tion. * In their vnt^ 
oeroos families, and particularly in their country estettes, they 
encouraged tiie marriage of their slaves, j The sentiments of na^ 
fore, the habits of education^ and the possession of a dependent 
species of property, contributed to aUeviate the hardships of sem* 
inde (M). The existence of a slave became an object of greater 
^ue, and though his h8q[>pine6S still depended on the temper and 
inrcunHtances of the master, the humanity of the latter, instead of 
keing restrained by fear, was encouraged by the sense of bds amm 
ioEterest. The progress of manners was accelerated by the yvtue or 
policy of the emperors; and by ^edicts of Hadrian and the A»- 
ionines, the protection of the laws was extended to the most abject 
)»art of mai&ind. The jurisdiction of life and death over the slayes, 
a power long exercised and often abused, was taken out of private 
hmds, eoDd reserved to the magistrates alone. The subterraneous 
prisons were abolished; and, upon a just compUdnt of intolerable 
treatment, the injured slave obtained eithor hte deliverance, or a 
less crud master (SO). 

Hope, the best comfort of our imperfect coDditicm, was not denied ^^^~^ 
4o ttie Roman slave; and if he had any opportunity of rendering 
Umseff either 'useful or agreeable, he might vary naturally expeot 
diat ttie 4iligenoe mtd fidehty of a few years would be rewarded 
"mtik ^ iaestmiable gift of freedom. The benevolence of the m»ter 
iTis 80 frequently |woiiq>ted by the meaner suggestions of vanity 
and aivasice, Oat the laws found it more necessary to restrahi tium 
4o encourage a profuse Md ondistinguisking liberality, whidh mig^ 
•d^gerarate into a very dangerous abuse (M). it was a maxim of 
•tncieiiit jurisprudence, thait a da^e bad. not any country of his own» 
lie aoqoired wilh Ids liberty an admission into the poUtical society 
ttfwliidi his patron was a member. The eonsequences of this 
maxim would have prostituted the privil^es of the Roman cRy to a 

(40) See in Grater, and the other collectors, a great nnmber of inscriptions addressed by slaTet 
to their wives, children, feUow-serrants, masteis, <Ec. Ihey are aU, mott probably, of the inpe- 

(SO) See the Augostan History, and a DisserUtion of M. de B«rigny, in the nxvlh irohime of Ihe 
^^odeayof Inecriptioiui, upon the Boman slaves. 
4S1) See another JDiaaflKtatiOB of X. de Burigny in the xxxviith vokune, on the Boman fireedttea. 



disemen^ 



* An active slave-trade, 'which was carried on not sufGeient, and reoovrte was had to iht p«^ 

« Many ifaavteis, partioaUrly the BusiBe, the chase of slaves, which was made even in the pro- 

CMtem provinces, the <coast of Africa, and Bn- vknoes of the East subiject to the Bomans. It is, 

UiBi «mt be lahes into the uaoanU-Blair, aft^ aureover, known that slavery is a state little 

)1— M. favoarable to population. See Hume's Essay, and 

t The -noMMi, as weU in the first ages of the Halthas on PopolaUon, i. 384.- 6. Thetestimony 

Nftblic as later, allowed to their slaves a kind of of Appian (B. G. 1. i. c. 7.) is decisive in favour of 

■Vriage (oontoberniom) : notwithstanding this, the rapid multiplication of the agricultural slaves ; 

^■ry mmdt a gieater number ef slaves in H is oonfimed by the nombers engaged in the 

^bttnd. The Increase in their population was servile wars. GiniparealioBkir,p.li0.*4L 
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mean and promiscuous moliitude. Some seasonable exceptions 
were therefore provided ; and the honourable distinction was con- 
fined to such slaves only as, for just causes, and with the apprcH 
bation ot the magistrate, should recdve a solemn and legal manu- 
mission. Even these chosen freedmen obtained no more than the 
private rights of citizens, and were rigorously excluded from civil 
or military honours. Whatever might be the merit or fortune of 
' their sons, they likewise were esteemed unworthy of a seat in the 
senate; nor were the traces of. a servile origin allowed to be com- 
pletely obliterated till the, third or fourth generation (52). Without 
destroying the distinction of ranks, a distant prospect of freedom 
and honours was presented, even to those whom prideand prejudice 
almost disdained to number among the human species, 
irooiben. It was once proposed lo discriminate the slaves by a peculiar 
habit; but it was justiy apprehended that there might be some 
danger in acquainting them with their own numbers (53). Without 
interpreting, in their utmost strictness, the liberal appellations of 
legions and myriads (54>) ; we may venture to pronounce, that the 
proportion of slaves, who were valued as property, was more eon- 
siderable than that of servants, who can be computed only as an 
expense (55). The youths of a promising genius were instructed 
in the arts and sciences, and their price was ascertained by the 
d^ee of their skill and talents (56). Almost every profession, 
^thar liberal (57) or mechanical, might be found in the housdioU 
of an opulent senator. The ministers of pomp and sensuality wete 
multiplied beyond the conception of modern luxury (58). It was 
more for the interest of the merchant or manufacturer to purchase, 
than to hire his workmen; and in the country, slaves were^( 
ployed as the cheapest and most laborious instruments of ag^' 
ture. To confirm the general observation, and to display th 
titude of slaves, we might allege a variety of particular insd 
^ It was discovered, on a very melancholy occasion, that four hi 
'slaves were maintained in a single palace of Rome (59) | 
same number of four hundred belonged to an estate wh^Kan 
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(52} Spanheim, Orbis Roman. 1. i. c. 16. p. 124, &c 

(53) Seneca dc dementia, 1. i. c. 24. The original is much stronger, ^'Qoantnm perl 
mineret si servl nostri numerate nos coepissent." 

(54) See Pliny (Hist. Natur. 1. xxxiii.) and Atlienaens (Deipnosophist. I. vi. p. 272.). 
boldly asserts, that he knew very many (irotjjiTcoUoc) Romans who possessed, not f 
ostentation, ten and even twenty thousand slaves. 

(55) In Paris there are not more than 43,700 domestics of every sort, and not a twelfth part oC 
the inhabitants. Messange, Recherches sur la Population, p. 186. 

(56) A learned slave sold for many hundred pounds sterling : Atticus always bred and tanghtthcit 
himself. (k>mel. Nepos in Vit. c. 13. [On the prices of sUves, Blair, 149.— M.] 

(57) Many of the Roman physicians were slaves. See Dr. Middleton's Dissertation and Defiaiioe. 

(58) Their ranks and offices are very copiously enumerated by Pignorius de Servis. 

(59) Tadt Annal. xiv. 43. They were all executed for not preventing their master's murder. * 



* The remarkable speedi of Canius diows the proud yet apprehensive feelings of the Roman 
aristocrtcyon this subject. — M. 
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African widow, of a very priyate condition, resigned to her son, 
whilst she reserved for herself a much larger share of her pro- 
perty (60). A freedman, under the reign of Augustus, though his 
fortune had suffered great losses in the civil wars, left behind him 
three thousand six hundred yoke of oxen, two hundred and fifty 
thousand head of smaller cattle, and, what was almost included in 
the description of cattle, four thousand one hundred and sixteen 
slaves (61). 

The number of subjects who acknowledged the laws of Rome, of ^^^J^g" 
citizens, of provincials, and of slaves, cannot now be fixed with Roman 
such a degree of accuracy, as the importance of the object would ^^' 
deserve. We are informed, that when the Emperor Claudius exer- 
cised the office of censor, he took an account of six millions nine 
hundred and forty-five thousand Roman citizens, who, with the 
proportion of women and children, must have amounted to about 
twenty millions of souls. The multitude of subjects of an inferior 
rank was uncertain and fluctuating. But, after weighing with at- 
tention every circumstance which could influence the balance, it 
seems probable, that there existed, in the time of Claudius, about 
twice as many provincials as there were citizens, of either sex, and 
of every age; and that the slaves were at least equal in number to 
the free inhabitants of the Roman world. * The total amount of 
this imperfect calculation would rise to about one hundred and 
twenty millions of persons : a d^ee of population which possibly 
exceeds that, of modern Europe (62), and forms the most nume- 
rous society that has ever been united under the same system of 
government. 

Domestic peace and union were the natural consequences of the 

4f8| Apdeins in Apolog. p. 548. edit. Delphin. 

161} ?lin. Hi8t.Natiir. l.xxxiii. 47. 

(G3) Compute twen^ millions in France, twenty-two in Germany, four in Hungary, ten in Italy 
wiA its islands, eight in Great Britain and Ireland, eight in Spain and Portugal, ten or twelve in 
Ae European Russia, six in Poland, six in Greece and Turkey, four iu Sweden, three in Denmark 
lad Norway, four in the Low Countries. The whole would amount to one hundred and five, or one 
hmdred and seven millions. See Voltaire, de I'Histoire G^n^rale. f 



* According to Bobertson there were twice as Brought forward 89,033,865 

■unyslavesasfreecitizens.— G. Mr. Blair, p. 15. Italy • 20,548,616. 

eMimates three slaves to one freeman, between Great Britain and Ireland 24,062,941 

the conquest of Greece, B.C. 146, to the reign of Spain and Portugal i ^|'?S'XS 

Alexander Severus, A. D. 222, 235. The proper- *^ . , , , ^ .VrJl'V^ 

tion was probably larger in Italy than in the pro- ^^Kia, including Poland ^'^'^ 

ymc(A.— li., Cracow 128,4ioQ 

t The pr^ntpopulaUonofEurope is estimated Turkey {including Paschalick of 

at 227,700,000. lIalteBrun,Geogr. Trans, edit. Dschesair) wSJ 

1832. See details in the different volumes. Greece....... • StI';?? 

Another authority (AlmauachdeGotha), quoted Ionian Islands ^zi'l^ 

in a recent English pubUcaUon, gives the foUow- Sweden and Norway ^*!^?r! 

higdetaib:- »«»«»>* JJJJ'S! 

ftance 82,897,152 ^f^ ^S!'!S 

OqtpMiy (including Hungary, Prus- Holland.... 'Z??'??? 

'aian and Austrian Poland) 56,136,213 Switzerland. ...• 1,985,060 



J 



Carryforward 89,033,365 Total 219,344,116 
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Obedience jsioderale and t^saaprehensiye policy unbraced by the l^omans. M 
asdouun. ^j^.tyjjj our eyes tofwards the monoo^hieB of Asia, we stell behoHL 
despotism in iLe c^tre, and ureaknesi in the ei:toeimtie6; the cdt- 
rleetion of the revenue, or flie adimnislration of justice, enforced by 
.tito presence of an army ; hostile baorbarians established in tiie 
jheeurt of the country, hereditary satraps usurpmg the dominion 
fol ihe provinces, and subjects inclined to rebellion, thou^ inca- 
pable of freedom. But (he obedience of the Roman world wro 
uniform, voluntary, and permanent. Itie vanquished nsttions, 
blended into one great people, resigned the hope, tiay even liie wish, 
tofresunung their independenoe, and scarcely considered Hidr own 
*^ustei^e as distmei from the existence of Rome. The establi^M 
^aiidiority of tlie en^eiors pervaded without an effort fhe wide exteitt 
^ their dominiums, and was exercised with the same facility on Hio 
banks of the lliames, or of ^ Nile, as on those of the Tiber. Ite 
ik^ong were deatined to serve against the public enemy, and fhe 
mil magistrate €ddom required tiie aid of a mifitary force (63). 
In this state of genial security, the leisure as weJil as optAence bo^ 
of the priace and people, were devoted to improve and to a4(n*n "flto 
Romsm empire. 
Boman Amoug ^e Itmuuneral^ monuments of architecture constructed 
monnments. jy ihe fi^mans, how many have escaped (he notice of history, how 
few haire <resiiBtod Ae ravages of fsme and barbarism ! And yet 
levcn ifae majestic TvioB that are «tfll scattered over Italy and (lie 
fi:ii»vinQefi, iwoold be Buttdent to prove, that those countries were 
i^noeHie seat of a fNiilile «iid po^i^Brful empire. Their greatne^ 
alone, or their beauty, might deserve our attention : but they aa© 
jfiudesed mope interegting, by two important circumirtances, vdiick 
connect the agreeable history of the arts, with the more useful his- 
tory of human manners. Many of those works wore erected at 
private expense, and almost all were hitended for piMic benefit, 
mny of ^^^ natural to ooppose &at the ^"oalest mimber, as weti as^n 
*^p^^«i©st considerable of Oie Roman edifices, wero raised by the OTip^ 
expense* rors, who possessed so unbounded a command both of men and 
ffioney. Augustus wm accustomed to boast thrft he had found his 
cjgpital of brick, and that he had left it of marble (64.)- The^tiiot 
g^ jBfigo^py of Vespasian was iihe source of his magnificence. Th© 
woilui of Trajan bear die Jtamp of his genhia. Tlie public moMh 
meats with which Hadrian adorned every province of the empire, 
Wfiia executed not only Jiy his orders, but under his tmmedifl^ 

(fia) Joseph, de Beil. Judaioo, 1. it c.16. JDbe 02atie« of . Agr^pft, or M^r of tbe bistMlMit >*tt 
£06 piciure of the Roman empire. 

(fiA) Saeton. in Augast. c. 28. Augmtac built in ftome the temple. and forum .of HmsjAa 
Jkveager ; the temple of Jupiter .Tonans ia the •Capitol; that of JkpoUo P^dfaline, with publi *"^^ 
xje$; ihe portico and basilica of Gaiw^nd l<<ifiitt&; the portico^ of Itivia and Ootavia; f 
theatre of Marcellus. The. example of the sovereign was imitated by his ministers and gen^ 
nd^ firiend Agrippa 1^ behind him the immortal. monument of the Vantheon. 
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iDspection* Hew/Ss IdoKelfanarUtt; aedhekrved'iheai^BBllny 
<0Di^ceA to theglory ot the nonareh. They were eneoivtged by ike 
iiBlQBifieey as they coniributad to tlieiiappifiesB of the peq^ Botif 
ibe ^operorg were the first, they were sot the only ardiitects of their 
dofmoioos. Their example was uniTersally imitated i)y their pria- 
^sipal subjeetSy who were not afraid of deoianng to the world that 
they had ^lirittto oonoeive, and wealth to ateomphdi, the noUest 
andertoluiigs^ Scareely ^d the proud siraeture of the GoUseiim 
teen ^etin^ed al ^ome, befoie the ^dffioes, of a smaller scale 
indeed, hut of the saaEie design and maificials, were erected for the 
aae, and at Ihe expense, of Uie cities of Capua and Verona (<tt). 
2tKB:infleriptifiin of the st»pendous bridge of Alcantara, attests that 
it was'thrown 0¥er the Tagns by the oanMbittion of a few Lusi- 
ianianeemmonities. When Pliny was intrusted with the govern- 
sent of Bitbyma and Pontns, pioriiioes by no matos the richest or 
most considerable of the empire, he found the cities within his 
forisdietion striviBg wUfa each edMr in every useful and ornamental 
«0it, that mai^ deserreihe curiosity of strangers, or Ae^atitude 
flf'thdr citieens. it was flie duty of the prooonsul io supply tiieir 
'deficieneies, to direot Aeir taste, and someihnes to moderate their 
tflmifa^iMi (66). The opukiit senators ci Rome and the provinces 
tttteeoMl it an honouff, and ahnest an olidigation, to adorn the 
Jfttendom* of their age and country; and the influence of fashion 
lery frequently supplied the want of taste or goneaosity. Among a 
'ffowd of these private benelactocs, we may select Herodes i^tfticvSy 
dtt Athaiian citiaen, niio lived tn the«^ cdttheAntoniaes. Whii- 
m&t ffli^ be the HK^ive of his ecmduct, his magufieenoe^NMiild 
Jkave been worthy of the greatest lungs* 

lie family of Heiod, at least after it had J)eeB lavwwd by fc»- Examine or 
bam, mm foiedly dcsoended iroaa Cknon and Mittiades, Theseus "^ 
JDd vGeerops, JEacus and lupiter. But the posterity of so mnny 
Csds and heroes was faUsn into Ae^ttost d>ject state. Jiis gimni* 
lilher had fuS^red by the faanfc of justice, and Jutius Atticus, his 
lidher, must have ended his life in poverty and .contemq^ had te 
-not discovered an immense treasure buried usdcr an old house, iiie 
Jut revuttfis of his .patrimony. According to tfie rigour of .tboilaK, 
tte onpeiar mi^t hame Msertedhis daim, and the prudent AtticBS 
inwuitedv by b km^ £(mfesaion, tie otficiousness of infacmeca. 
But the equital?le Nerva, who then filled the throne, refused to 
accept any part d it, and commanded him to use, without scrupte, 
flie present of fortune. The cautious Athenian still insisted, ^at 

(6S) See Maffei, Verona iHostrata, 1. iv. p. 68. 

-tM) >See Ihe'Slh'bMk of Pliny's ^iiUes. He martinis tke •idlowiBg works esniod m «Mlie 
•iMi n of the dittos. At liicomedia, a new foron, an squednct, and a canal, kft nofiniiM^iy 
* itoS; at Kioe, -a gTmautam, and a 4koatre whick liad alraady vest ntar niwJly ifaMMMl 
's; hatM ttjPnM and (Saodiopolis ; and an aqnedaet of tixleen miles in length, Jar the vm 
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fhe treasure was too considerable for a subject, and that he knew 
nothowtou«e it. Abuse it theny replied the monarch, with a 
good-natured peevishness; for it is your own (67). Many will be 
of opinion, that Atticus literally obeyeil the emperor's last instruc- 
tions ; since he expended the greatest part of his fortune, which was 
much increased by an advantageous marriage, in the service of the 
public. He had obtained for his son Herod the prefecture of the 
free cities of Asia; and the young magistrate, observing that the 
town of Troas was indifferently supplied with water, obtained from 
the munificence of Hadrian, three hundred myriads of drachms 
(about a hundred thousand poui^ds) for the construction of a new 
. aqueduct. But in the execution of the work, the charge amounted 
to more than double the estimate, and the officers of the revenue 
began to murmur, till the generous Atticus silenced their com- 
pl«(ints, by requesting that he might be permitteld to take upon himsdf 
the whole additional expense (68). 
Hii The ablest preceptors of Greece and Asia had been invited by 

feputation. Uberal rewards to direct the education of young Herod. Their 
pupil soon became a celebrated orator, according to the useless 
rhetoric of that age, which, confining itself to the schools, disdained 
to visit either the Forum or the Senate. He was honoured with 
the consulship at Rome;, but the greatest part of his life was spent 
in a philosophic retirement at Athens, and his adjacent villas; 
I)erpetually surrounded by sophists, who acknowledged, wifliout 
reluctance, the superiority of a rich and generous rival (69). The 
monuments of his genius have perished ; some considerable ruins 
still preserve the fame of his taste and munificence : modem tra- 
vellers have measured the remains of the stadium which he con- 
structed at Athens. It was six hundred feet in length, built entirely 
of white marble, capable of admitting tbe%hole body of the people, 
and finished in four years, whilst Herod was president of the Athe- 
nian games. To the memory of his wife Re^^, he dedicated & 
fiieatre, scarcely to be paralleled in the empire: no wood except 
cedar, very curiously carved, was emjloyed in any part of the 
building. The Odeum,* designed* by B^cles for musical perform- 
ances, and the rehearsal of new tragedies, had been a trophy of the 
victory of the arts over barbaric greatness; as the timbers employed 
in the construction consisted chiefly of the masts of the Persian 

(67) Hadrian afterwards made a very equitable regulation, which divided all treasure-trove 
l)etween the right of property and that of discovery. Hist. August, p. 9. 

(68) Philostrat. in Tit. Sophist. I. ii. p. S48. 

(69) Attlus Gellius, in Noct. Attic, i. 2. ix. 2. xviii. 10. xix. 12. PhilosUat. p. 564. 

* The Odeum served for the rehearsal of new viously approved by judges for this purpose, 

comedies as well as tragedies ; they were read The king <vfCappadocia who restored the Odeum, 

or repeated before representation, without music which had been J^urnt by Sylla, was Araobar- 

or decorations, &c. No piece could be repre- zanes. See Martiili, Dissertation oi^ the Odeons 

tented in the theatre if it had not been pre- of the Ancients, Leipsic, 1T67. p. 10— 91.— W. 
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vessels. Notwithstanding the Tq>airs bestowed on that ancient 
edifice by a king of Cappadocia, it was again fallen to decay. Herod 
restored its ancient beauty and magnificeiu;e. Nor was the libe- 
rality of thait illustrious citizen confined- to the walls of Athens. The. 
most splendid ornaments bestowed on the temple of Neptune in the 
Isthmus, a theatre at Corinth, a stadium at Delphi, a bath at Ther- 
mopyl®, and an aqueduct at Canusium in Italy, were insufficient to 
exhaust his treasures. The people of Epirus, Thessaly, Eubcea, 
Bceotia, and Peloponnesus, experienced his favours ; and many in- 
scriptions of the cities of Greece and Asia gratefully style Herodes 
Atticus their patron and benefactor (70). _^^ 

In the commonwealths of Athens and Rome, the modest simpli- loetof the 
city of private houses announced the equal condition of freedom; iJ^^nu 
wWlst the sovereignty of the people was represented in the majestic J^J^^. 
edifices designed to the public use (71) ; nor was this repubhcan ^JJ^ ' 
spirit totally extinguished by the introduction of wealth and mo- * &c. 
narchy. It was in works of national honour and benefit, that the 

r virtuous of the emperors affected to display their magnificence, 
golden palace of Nero excited a -just indignation, but the vast 
extent of ground which had been usurped by his selfish luxury, was 
more nobly filled under the succeeding reigns by the Coliseum, the 
baths of Titus, the Claudian portico, and the temples dedicated to 
the goddess of Peace, and to Uie genius of Rome (72). These mo- 
numents of architecture, the property of the Roman people, were 
adorned with the most beautiful productions of Grecian painting 
and sculpture ; and in the temple of Peace, a very curious library 
was open to the curiosity of the learned.* At a.small distance from 
thence was situated the Forum of Trajan. It was surrounded by a 
l(tfty portico, in the form of a quadrangle, into which four triumphal 
arches opened a noble and spacious entrance : in the centre arose a 
column of marble, whose height, of one hundred and ten feet, deno- 
ted the elevation of the hill that had been cut away. This column, 
which still subsists in its ancient beauty, exhibited an exact repre- 
sentation of the Dacian victories of its founder. The veteran 

flO) See Philostrat. I. ii. p. 548. 560. Pausanias, 1. i. and vU. 10. The life of Herodes, in tbe 
xxxlli Toliune of the Memoirs of the Academy of Inscriptions. 

(71) It is particularly remarked of Athens by Dicaearchns, de Statu Gneciae, p. 8. inter Geogra- 
phos Mtnores, edit. Hudson. 

(72) Donatus de Roma Vetere, 1. iii. c. 4, 5, 6. Nardini Roma Antica, 1. iii. 11, 12, 13. and a 
MS. description of ancient Rome, by Bemardus Orioellarius, or Rncellai, of which I obtained a 
copy from the library of the Canon Ricardi at Florence. Two celebrated pictures of Timanthes 
and of Protogenes are mentioned by Pliny, as in the Temple of Peace ; and the Laoooon was 
found in the baths of Titus. 



* The Emperor Vespasian, who had caused Usts and the learned of Rome assembled; and it 

the Temple of Peace to be buih, transpbrled to is on the site of this temple that a multitude of 

it the greatest ^art of the pictures, statues, and anUques haye been dug up. See n9tes ofReUiiar 

other works of art which had. escaped the civil on Dion Cassias, Ixvi. c. 15. p. 1083.— "W. 
It was there that every day the ar- 
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6oUmt eoBtemplftted die story of his own campaignSy and by an easf 
iUuaion of national vanity^ tiie peaoeful citizoi assoeiotod Un^eH 
to the hiHiours of the triomph. AH 'the otb^r quarten of the capi- 
ifl^ and all the provinees: of the onpire, irere emMiyMl by the 
same liberal spirit of puUic magnifiGence, and were filled with 
amphitheatres^ tiieatres^. tomples, porticos^ tvionq^l arches> balhs^ 
and aquediictss ail yariooskr aondufdve to the healifa^ the dev^ootv 
and* ^ pleasures of tiie meanest oitizeni. The last' mentioniMl of 
those edifices deserve our peculiar attrition. The boldness of the 
eirterprisey ttie sdidity of tiie eieoutioB) and the uses to which thef 
were subservient, rank the aqueducts among: the noblest monu<- 
mentr of Roman genius and power« The, aqueducts of the capital 
claim a just pre^emiD^aoe; hut the curious travidler; ^o^ without 
tii^ li^t of history, should examine those of Spoleto> of M^te, or* 
ofi S^cma,. woddi "vtery naturally oondnde, that tbDeeprovinoist' 
towJK had fbnnerly been &e cesidenoe of simie potent monardtw 
^^ aditudes at Asia and: Mica wero oDce-eovered with Oouriehing- 
citiea^ ^wdiose populoumess, and even, whose existence,. ws»- ^arivedt 
faom fflidir»rtifidaliSQppliesola penmmal streamoffie^imrter(7^^ 
Number and We have computed die inhabitants,^ and oontemplated the public' 
Sf dtiS of ^^^01^ of ^ Roman empire. The (^rratkm of tibe number and 
tbeempire. groatoess of its oit»s will serve to confirm the fbrmer, and to ra«^ 
tiply^ the latter. It may not beunpleasing toxolleet a few scattered 
inatocea refaitive to> thttt subject, withant fovgetting, however, diat 
hnm itsB yunkf oCnatiDBS and die povorty of language, the vaguer 
appellation of city ha»been indiffisrehtly bestowed on Rome and' 
In Italy, upon Laurentum* L JHcient Italy is said to have contained elevea 
hundred and nin^y-sev^n cities; and for whatsoever »ra of anti- 
quity tiie expression! mi^ be intended (74^, ftere is not any rsasoii 
to b^eve the* country lesa populous in theage of the Antoninesv 
Oan in ttat of RomuKis. The petty states (d Latium were con- 
'^ tamed within the m^ropofo of the empire, by whose superior 
^ inauence they had been attracted.* Those parts of Italy which' 
hnpeao longlanguidied under the lazy tyranny of priests and vice- 
roys, had been afOicted only by the more tolerable calamities of 
war; and the first symptoms oi deoay,^ whiq^ they experieoDedv 
were amfily compensated by the rapid improvements of the Ci;flpine 

(Tt) HonUknooo, rAntiqait^ expltqn^ torn. iv. p. 2. L i. c. 9. Fabr^tti has oompoted a Terj^ 
leatncd treatise ob> tho aquadacts of Aome. 

(74) Miim^ Hiai. Tar. lib. ix^ c lA. He Uved ia the timeof ilexaader SeTenw.. doeFabriclQi^ 
Biblioth. Gneca, 1. iv. c. 21. 



*TbtoMy ii lOttM aef^a^ateaoBi fortfeli slava^brokfttlwaalitiida. TIk MminarSo «x%«> 

dilloidty stan«l by liTf, aata tko iaondibly mililMi ralialo» tanritia BMBana ab soUtiidtw 

noMfWH amies raiMd by the amattstateiaavMi viadicaat, Lr.Ti.vii. GoMpan Appiaa Bd. 

Home, wbere is his time a seaaly aloak of free Cir. i. T.*H. aalitt. tat Q* 
soldiers among a larger popolation of Roman 
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Gaul. The side&deur.of YenoBa may be traced in it& remaing : yet 
l[^x)Qa was less celebmted than Aqoiieia or Padua, Milan or Ra^ 
yeena. II> The spirit of improvemenl had passed the Alps, and Gaui and 
hden felt even in. the woods of Britain^ which were gradually cleared^ ^'^"* 
away to open a free space for convenient and etegant habiteitions. 
'Kock was the seat of government; London was already enriched^ 
hf commence; and Bath was celebrated fear ^ salntarf effects of 
its Biedicind watqrs. Gaul could boast of. I^r twelve hundred} 
cities (7^ ;. aiHl< though, in- the B<Nrihera parts, many of themv 
vitboid ^oepting Park itsdf» w^pe little moro than the rude and* 
ioipei^aet township of a rising people; the soutibem provinces^ iral- 
tated the wealth and elegasce of Itaty (76). Many wete the eitiest 
of Gaul, Mwsdlles,. Aries, Nk^mes^ Naorfoonne, Toulouse, Boi^ 
deaux, Atttun, Vienna^. Li^ms^Iiangres, a^ Treves, whose anci»B# 
Gfi^tdilioa' might susiain d^ equal; and periiap» advantageous com- 
jiarisoa. witti) theur praNiii statev WiA regaid to Spain, that comt^ 
ijsg flourished as a. pievince, asid ha» declined' as a kingdom, 
dfaauftted by 0ie<d)us9 ol her strength, by America, and by supa;^ 
akiiioni her pride might possibly be ooi^unded, if we required such 
a list of tbree^ hondmd and sixty cities^ as Pliny hi» exhiMted 
t^idar the reign of Yespdbian (77). HI, Three hundred African* AWca. 
ciUieshad once acknowledged the authority of Carthage (78), nor 
iSt it likely that their numbers dumniBhed under the administratfoa 
eff.the emperors : Carthage itself rose -with .new splendour from its 
asbes; and thaicafntal, as well as Ga^na and Corinth, soon reco^ 
-mt&i all the advantages which can be separated from independent 
/aov^eignty. IV. The provinces of the East present the contrwirt ma. 
of Roman mi^nificence with Turitish barbarian. The ruins gF • 

antiquity scattered over uncultivated fields, and ascribed, by igno- 
ranee,. to the power of magic, scarcely afford a ^eltar to the 
oppiessed peasaitt or wandering .^rab. Under the re^ of the 
Ciaesars,. the proper Asia alone contained five hundred populous * 
ctties^9), enriched with all the gilts of nature, and' adorned wiHt 
afi tfie refinements of art. Eleven cities of Asia had once disputed; 
the honour of dedicating a temple to Tiberius, and their respective 

(TS^ JMi^ At BeU. Jttd. iU ISt Tlie imnber, iKwwreTi is neiilfened, and should be rtcehFed 
mHk a degree of latitode.^* 

(fT; Flm. Sat. nainr. ili. 5. ^ ^^. . ^ 

fTt) PUn. HM. Watiir. Hi. 3^ 4. W. ». Tlie list sMna autheatic and aotuaaU : the <Hvmi«ii of 
ik^ provinces, and the dHferent condillon of Ihe citiai, are arimUirfy diathigaishtd. 

~{> Stfabon. Oeograrih. 1. xvii. p. 1199)^ , _ 

If Joseph. d« Bell. Jiid; ii. lat rhilditrat; im Vit. SophlsU L ii..p. M«. edH. OleaK 



r,tbontd«bti»«reteMceca» be placed oo the Romawhheipcaka^)fth»6auUas«iba«tttHig 

afl8i«» of J4»a^bn. The hiatoriiB makes to iOOO soldiers (which i» Cailae, a« there were 

pa giw advice t* tl« Jews, aato thep©wer eight legioaB4o eanl, Tac iv. 64 wbiW thete 

I Romans; and the speech isfallofdedam- are nearly twelve httadied dtiee.— G. Jesephos; 

i^vhkh «an fnnask so^ eoAdnsioni to his- [iafr^ plaoea these eight legioBa on the abtee, 

I While enomerating the nations subject to as Tacitus does.—!!,^. 
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48 THB DECLINE AND FALL [Chap. ii. 

merits were examined by the senate (80). Four of them were im- 
mediately rejected as unequal to the burden ; and among these was 
Laodicea, whose splendour is still displayed in its ruins (81). 
Laodicea collected a very considerable revenue from its flocks of 
sheep, celebrated tor the fineness of their wool, and had received, 
a little before the contest, a l^acy of above, four hundred thousand 
pounds by the testament of a generous citizen (82). If such was 
the poverty of Laodicea, what must have been the wealth of those 
cities, whose claim appeared preferable, and particularly of Pei^- 
mus, of Smymrf, and of Ephesus, who so long disputed with each 
other the titular primacy of Asia (83) ? The capitals of Syria and 
Egypt held a still superior rank in the empire ; Antioch and Alex- 
andria looked down with disdain on a crowd of dependent cities (84), 
and yielded, with reluctance, to the majesty of Rome itself. 
Boman All these cities were connected with each other, and with the 
capital, by the public highways, which, issuing from the Forum of 
Rome, traversed Italy, pervaded the provinces, and were terminated 
only by the frontiers of the empire. If we carefully trace the 
distance from the wall of Antoninus to Rome, and from thence to 
Jerusalem, it will be found that the great chain of comnmnication, 
from the north-west to the south-east point of the empire, was drawn 
out to the length of four thousand and eighty Roman miles (85). 
The public roads were accurately divided by mile-stones, and ran 
in a direct line from one city to another, with very little respect 
for the obstacles either of nature or private property. Mountains 
were peirforated, and bold arches thrown over the broadest and 
most rapid streams (86). The middle part of the road^was raised 
into a terrace which commanded the adjacent country, consisted of 

(80) Tacit. Annal. iv. 55. I have taken some pains in consulting and comparing modern tra- 
vellen, with regard to the fate of those eleven cities of Asia ; seven or eight are tolaJly destroyed : 
Hypaepe, Tralles, Laodicea , Ilium , Halicamassus, Miletus, Ephesus, and we may add Sardes. Of 
the remaining three, Pergamus is a straggling village of two or three thousand inhabitants ; Magne- 
sia, under the name of Guzel-hissar, a town of some consequence ; and Smyrna, a great city, 
peopled by an hundred thousand souk. But even at Smyrna, while the Franks have maintained 
commerce, the Turks have ruined the arts. 

(81) See a very exact and pleasing description of the ruins ^ Laodicea, in Chandler's Travdt 
through Asia Minor, p. 225. &c. ^ ^ 

(82) Strabo, 1. lii. p. 866. He had studied at Tralles. 

(83) See a Dissertation of M. de Boze, Mem. de I'Acad^mie, torn, xviii. Aristides pr onon nced 
an oration, which is still extant, to. recommend concord to the rival cities. "^^'^k 

(84) The inhabitants of Egypt, exclusive of Alexandria , amounted to seven millions and a?iV 
(Joseph, de Bell. Jud. ii. 16.). Under the military government of the Mamelukes, Syria was sd?" 
posed to contain sixty thousand villages (Histoire de Timur Bee, 1. v. c. 20.). ^ 

(85) The following Itinerary may serve to convey some idea of the direction o^lhe road„ 
of the distance between the principal towns. I. From the wall of Antoninus to Tork, 222 H^ 
miles. Ii. London 227. III. lUiutupi^e or Sandwich 67. IT. The navigation to Boulog 
v. Rheims 174. VI. Lyons 330. Vil. Milan 324. Vm. Rome 426. IX. Brundusium 7111 : 
navigation to Dyrrachium 40. XI. Byzantium 711. XII. Ancyra 283. Xm. Tarsus 301. Xt 
lioch 141. XV. Tyre 252. XYI. Jerusalem 168. In all 4080 Roman, or 3740 English miW* 
the Itineraries published by Wesseling, his annotations; Gale and Stokeley for Brilr«rit 
H. d'AnviUe for Gaul and Italy. \ thf 

(86) Montfaucon, I'Antiquit^ Expliquee (torn. 4. p. % 1. 1. c. 5.) has described the )]*»oik 
Nami, Alcantara, Nismes, flee ^'7* 
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several strata of sand, grayel, and cement, and was paved with 
large stones, or in some places, near the capital, with granite (87). 
Sach was the solid construction of the Roman highways, whose 
firmness has not entirely yielded to the efibrt of fifteen centuries. 
They united the sulijects of the most distant provinces by an easy 
and familiar intercourse; but their primary object had been to faci- 
litate the marches of the legions; nor was any country considered 
as completdy subdued, till it had been rendered, in all its parts, 
povious to the arms and authority of the conqueror. The advan- Posto. 
tage of receiving the earliest intelligence, and of conveying their 
orders with celerity, induced the emperors to establish, throughout 
their extensive dominions, the regular institution of posts (88). 
Houses were every where erected at the distance only of five or six 
miles ; each of them was constantly pifovided with forty horses, 
and by the help of these relays, it was easy to travel an hundred 
miles in a day along the Roman roads (89).* The use of the^ 
posts was allowed to those who claimed it by an Imperial man- 
date ; but though originally intended for , the public service, it was 
sometimes indulged t6 the business or conveniency of private citi- 
zens (90). Nor was the conmiunication of the Roman empire Icjss Navigauo 
free and open by sea than it was by land. The provinces sur- 
rounded and inclosed the Mediterranean : and Italy, in the shape of 
an immense promontory, advanced into the midst of that great 
lake. The coasts of Italy are, in general, destitute of safe harbours ; 
but human industry had corrected the deficiencies of nature ; and 
tiie artificial port of Ostia, in particular, situate at the mouth of the 
Tiber, and formed by the emperor Claudius, was an useful monu- 
ment of Roman greatness (91). From this port, which was only 
sixteen miles from the capital, a favourable breeze frequ^tly car- 



(87) B^er, Histoire des Graods Chemins de rEmptre Romain, 1. U. c. 1—28. » 

(88) Procopius in Hist. Arcana, c. 30. Bergier, Hist, des Grands Chemins, 1. iv. Codex Theo- 
4iaan. 1. viii. tit. ▼. vol. ii. p. 506—563. with Crodefiroy's learned commentary. 

I8»i In the time of Theodosias, Caesarios, a magistrate of high rank, went post flrom Antioch to- 
CoBstantinople. He began his joomey at night, was in Cappadocia (165 miles from Antioch) the 
Oisaa^i evening, and arrived at Constantinople the sixth day about noon. The whole distance 
was 725 Soman, or 665 English miles. See Libanius Drat. xxii. and the Itineraria, p. 572— 581. t 

(00) Pliny, though a favourite and a minister, made an apolc^y for granting post-horses to hii 
wife on the most urgent business. EpiSt. x. 121, 122. 

(91} Bergier, Bist. des Grands Chemins, 1. iv. c. 49. 



* Posts for the conveyance of intelligence Italy, and made the service chargeable upon his 

w«re est^lished by Augustus. Suet. Aug. 49. own exchequer. * * Hadrian perceiving the ad- 

The eooriers travelled ^th amazing speed. Blair vantage of improvement, extended it to all the 

cm XiMnaD Slavery, note, p. 261. It is probable provinces of the empire. Cardwell on Coins 

that tbe posts, from the time of Augustus, were p. 220. — H. 

coniaed to the public service, and supplied by f A courier is mentioned in Walpole's Travels, 

imi WW iP ^t. Nerva, as it appears from a coin ii. 335. who was to travel from Aleppo to Con- 

^V$ reign, made an important change; " he stantinople, more than 700 miles, in eight days, 

' ** ' "'* po$t5 upon all the public roads of an unusually short journ^.—H. 
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ried vessels m «eveA dajs to the colunms of Sereuks, jwd im mm 

or ten, to Aiexavdna in Egypt <92). 

imptoyemeni WkateveT eviis either imsoii or decbiBHtion Lave inq^oted lo 

^^"w^the"^ extensif^ emp^e, tiie piorivier of Rome mm MmAeA mUh Mme beB^ 

ten^^ot ^^^^ consecpEienoes to mar^nd; and the same freodom of inter* 

the empire. eouT se ^ich iestendod the wme^ diffused fikewise the improremeste, 

of social life, in the m^e renote ages of antiqiBty, the wodd was 

^yifaeqaeXiY drvkked. I%ie fietst i^ms in the immeoiorial possessifln of 

arts and laxury;; yrtxAsi the West wasinhaiiited by node aaid wo- 

Vke bail>aiians, "who «itber idisdaioed agricnltune, or 4o ^wfaom it 

-ms toMly vnkiM^n. Under the protedoon of an 'OstaUisbed 

govermneiit, the |irodaotions of ha{^r diaiaies, and the indistey 

of more civUized nations, were gradually introdnced into the weatem 

countries of Europe ; and the notiyes were enconre^ed, iby an 4Mf&k 

and pr0fitad)le commerce, to miiltiply ihe &nner, as weH as ia 

kaKprove the latter, it would ibe ahnost inqnossible So ennmorale 

all the articles, either of i^e animal or && vegetable Tei^a, "sAidx 

w^e "Successively imporled into Europe, from Asia and Egjpt (9S); 

but it will fiot be unworthy of the dignity, and mudi teBS<^ the 

utility, of an iustorical work, flUg^itly to touch en a few of tfaepiaiH 

iDtrodncuoD cipal ^omIs. 1. Almost all the flowers, ^ herbs, and IheAruila, 

t«, &c. ijjg^j. ^^^ ^^ ^^^ European gardens, are of foreign extsaotion, 

which, in snsmy oases. Is beh^yed ev^oi by their names : the apple 

was a native of Italy, and when fteHomans l^td tinted tt» rid^ 

flavour of the^pneot, the peadh, the pom^ranate, ihe citron, and 

the orange, they contented thema^es w3h applying to all 4iien 

new fruits the comraon denomination of ap|)ie, discriminatii^ thena 

The TiDe./irom each other by the addilioBal epiHietr £^ their country. 2. im 

the time of Homer, the TflM :gEerw wild in ^e island of Sicily, and 

most probably in the adjacent; continent; but it was not improved 

by the skill, nor did it afford a liquor grateful to the taste, of the 

savage inhabitants i^k), A tiiousand years afterwards, Italy could 

boast, that of the fowseore most generous and celebrated wines, 

more than two thirds were produced from her soil (98). The 

blessing was soon eommunic^ited to Ute Nai4)onne9e prc^rince of 

Gaul ; but so intense was the cold to the north of the Cevennea, 

that, in the time of Strabo, it was thought impossible to ripen ihe 

grapes in those parts of Gaul (96). This difficulty, however, was 

(92) Plin. Hist. Natar. xix. 1. [in Prea«.]« 

(93) It is not improbable that the Greeks and Phoenicians introduced some new arts and pro- 
ductioDs into the neighboarhood of MaxaeUlesaod Cades. 

(94) See Homer, Odyss. 1. ix. v. 358. 

(95) Plin. Hist. Katur. 1. xiv. 

(96) Strab. Geograph. 1. W. p. 269. The intense cold of a Gallio Printer was aloioit p teTatfcia i 
among the ancients.f 

* Pliny says ^teoHf whidi seems to faaTe f Strabo only «ays that the grape does not 

been the utnal landing place finom the Bast, see ripien, ^ &a'Kt\oq ov pqc^iw; Telecr^opc?. 

the voyages of St. Paul, Acts, xxriii. 13. and of Attempts had been made mthe timeofAiMMtns 

Jo3cphus, Vita, c. t.— ■. to natoralize the ^e In the Korth of Cbiiu ; %at 
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j^utlly vanfttished ; aad there k some reason to belieye, that the 
ppeyiffds of Burgundy are as dd as the age of the AntoBlnes (97). 

y4. The olive, in the western worid, followed the progress of peace, The.oiiTd. 
of which it was considered as the symbol. Two centuries after ttie 
frandatioii of Rome, both Italy and Africa were strangers to that 
QSeful plant ; it was naturalized in Uiose countries ; and at lengtii 
carried into the heart of Spain and Gaul. The timid errors of tha 
amcients, that it required a certain degree of heat, and could only 
flourish in the neighbmu4iood ot the sea, were insensibly exploded 
by industry and ^perience (96). 4. The cultivation of flax was Fiax. 
transported from Egypt to Gaul, and enriched the whole country, 
howev^ it mig^t impoveridi the particuhir bmds on whidi it was 
si^wn (99). 5. The use of artificial grasses became familii^ 4o the Amfidai 
formers both of Italy and the province, particularly thf Lucirne, ^^^' 
which derived its name and origm from Media (160). "The assured 
SiHpply of wholesome and plentiful food for the catHe during ^nter, 
multiplied the number of the flocks and herds, wbic^in their turn 
contributed to the fertiUty of the soil. To all these improvements 
nay be added an assiduous attention to mines and fisheries, whidi, 
by employing a multitude of laborious hands, serve to increase the 
pleasures of the rich, and the subsistence of the poor. The elegant c«n«fii 
tieatise of Columella describes the advanced state of the Spanish ^ *" 
kasbandry, und^ the reign of Tiberius ; and it may be observed, 
that those famines, which so frequ^itly aJHicted the infant republle, 
wwe seldom or never experienced by llie extensive empire of Rome. 
The accidental scarcity, in any single province, was immediately 
f^eved by th^ plenty of its more fortunate nei^bours. 
-/ Agriculture is the foundation of manufactures; since the pro- 1 Arts^f 
iictioHS of nature are the matwlals of art. Under the Roman | '^"^* 

. enptre) the labour of an industrious and ingenious people was 

|97) In the beginniDg of the ivtb century, the orator Eum^ntns (Panegyric. Veter. viii. 6. edit. 
Sdphin.) ^eaks of the Vises in the territory of Aatun, which were decayed through age, and the 
first plantation of whidi was totally unknown. The Pagus ArebHgnus is supposed by M. d'Anville 
to be the district of Beanne, celebrated, even at present, for one ofthe first growths of Borgundy.* 

{98) Plin. Hist. Natur. I. xv. 

{99) Plin. Hift. Natur. 1. xix. 

(100) See the agreeable Essays on Agriculture by Kr. Harte, in which he has coUected all that 
^ andents and moderns have said of Lucerne. 



the cold was too great. Diod. Sic. edit. Rhodom. tive law of Domitian was veiled under the decent 

p. 304.--W. Diodorus (lib. v. 26.) gives a cu- pretext of encouraging the cultivation of grain . 

i^us picture of the Italian traders bartering Suet. Bom. vii. It was repealed by Probns. 

with the savages of Gaul, a cask of wine for a Topis. Probus, 18.— M. 

dave.— M. * This is proved by a passage of Pliny the 

It appears from the newly discovered treatise Elder, where he speaks of a certain kind of grape 

<^ Cicero de Republica, that there was a law of (vitis picata, vinum picatum) which grows natu- 

the republic prohibiting the culture of the vine rally in the district of Yienne, and had recently 

and olive beyond the Alps, in order to keep up been transplanted into the country of the Ar- 

fke mlue of those in Italy. Nos jufii^simi ho- vemi (Auvergne) of the Helvii (the Yivarais) the 

■lus, qui transalpinas gentes oleam et vitem Sequani (Burgundy and Franche-Gomte.j Pliny 

•onrre non sinimus, quo pluris sint nostra oli- wrote A. D. 11. Hist. Nat. xiv. l.^lf. 
*«*», nostraeque vineae. Lib. iii. 9. The restric- 
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/variously, but incessantly, employed in the service of the 
rich. In their dress, their table, their houses, and their furni- 
ture, the favourites of fortune united every refinement of con- 
veniency, of degance, and of splendour, whatever could soothe 
(heir pride, or gratify their sensuality. Such refinements, under 
the odious name of luxury, have been severely arraigned by the 
moralists of every age; and it might perhaps be more conducive 
to the virtue, as well as happiness, of mankind, if all possessed 
the necessaries, and none the superfluities, of life. But in the 
present imperfect condition of society, luxury, though it may pro- 
( ceed from vice or folly, seems to be the only means thaJTcan cor- 
'\ rect the unequal distribution of property. The diligent mechanic, 
\ and tJie skilful artist, who have obtained no share in the division 
Sof the earfc, receive a voluntary tax from the possessors of land; 
and the latterlhre prompted, by a sense of interest, to improve those 
estate^ with whope produce they may purchase additional pleasures. 
This operation, the particular effects of which are felt in every so- 
ciety, acted with much more diffusive energy in the Roman world. 
The provinces would soon have been exhausted of their wealth, if 
the manufactures and commerce of luxury had not insensibly re- 
stored to the industrious subjects the sums which were exacted from 
them by the arms and authority of Rome. As long as the circula- 
tion was confined within the bounds of the empire, it impressed 
th6 political machine with a new degree of activity, and its conse- 
quences, sometimes beneficial, could never become pernicious. 
Fordgn yl6ut it is uo easy task to confine luxury within the limits of an 
empire. The most remote countries of the ancient world were 
ransacked to supply the pomp and delicacy of Rome. The forest 
of Scythia afforded some valuable furs. Amber was brought over 
land from the shores of the Baltic to the Danube; and the barbariangr 
were astonished at the nric^ which they received in exchange for 
so useless a commodity (101). There was a considerable demand 
for Babylonian carpets, and other manufactures of the East; but 
the most important and unpopular branch of foreign trade was 
carried on with Arabia and India. Every year, about the time of 
the summer solstice, a fleet of an hundred and twenty vessels sailed 
from Myos-hormos, a port of Egypt, on the Red Sea. By the pe- 
riodical assistance of the Monsoons, they traversed the ocean in 
jabout forty days. The coast of Malabar, or the island of Ceylon (102) ,. 
wa$tbe usujil term of their navigation, and it was in those markets 
that the merchants frpm the more remote countries of Asia expected 

,^^;i] Tacit. Germania, c. i5, Plii^. Hist. Nat. xxxvii. 13. Tbc latter observed, vith some 
, ^"J" '. that even fashion bad not yet found out the use of amber. Nero sent a Roman knight to 
«nrchasc arcat quantities on the spot where it was produced, the coast of modern Prussia. 

tlW) Cafled Taprobana by the Romans, and Serendib by the Arabs. It was di5<?overea under th^ 
Jsn ^ 0*^^'**» *'?^ gradually became the principal mart of the East. 
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4lieir arrival. The return of the fleet of Egypt was fixed to the 
months of December or January; and as soon as their rich cargo 
had been transport|3d on the backs of camels, from the Red Sea to 
the Nile, and had descended that river as far as Alexandria, it was 
poured, without delay, into the capital of the empire (103). The 
objects of oriental traffic were splendid and trifling : silk, a pound . 
of which was esteemed not interior in value to a pound of gold \iW) ; 
precious stones, among which the pearl claimed the first rank after 
the diamond (105) ; and a variety of aromatics, that were consumed 
in religious worship and the pomp of funerals. The labour and 
risk of the voyage was rewarded with almost incredible profit; but 
the profit was made upon Roman subjects, and a few individuals 
were enriched at the expense of the public. As the natives of Goidjoki 
Arabia and India were contented with the productions and manu- 
factures of their own country, silver, on the side of the Romans, 
was the principal, if not the only* instrument of commerce. It 
was a complaint worthy of the gravity of the senate, that, in the 
purchase of female ornaments, the wealth of the state was irreco- 
v^ably given away to foreign and hostile nations (106). The an- 
nual loss is computed, by a writer of an inquisitive but censorious , 
temper, at upwards of eight hundred thousand pounds sterling (107) . 
Such was the style of discontent, brooding ov^r the dark prospect 
of approaching poverty. And yet, if we compare the proportion 
between gold and silver, as it stood in the time of Pliny, and as it 
was fixed in the reign of Constantine, we shall discover within that 
period a very, considerable increase (108). There is not the least 
reason to suppose that gold was become more scarce; it is therefore 
evident that silver was grown more common; that whatever 
^nigbt be the amount of the Indian and Arabian exports, they 

(103) Plhi. Hist. Natnr. 1. vi. Strabo, 1. xru. 

ild4] Hist. August, p. 224. A silk gannent was considered as an ornament to a woman, but as a 
diigrace to a man. 

(105) The two great pearl fisheries were the same as at present, Ormuz and Cape Comorln. As well 
as we can compare ancient with modem geography, Rome was supplied with diamonds from the mine 
of Jnmelpur, in Bengal, which is described in the Voyages de Tavemier, tom. ii. f. 281. 

(106) Tacit. Annd. iii. 53. In a speech of Tiberius. 

(107) PlinrHist. Natur. xii. 18. In another place he computes half that sum ; Quingenties H. S. 
for India exclusive of Arabia. 

(108) The proportion, which was 1 to 10, and 12 1/2, rose to 14 2/5, the legal regulation of Con- 
stantine. See Arbuthnot's Tables of ancient Coins, c. 5. 



* Certainly not the only one. The Indians sumed great quantities in their cookery. Wenck, 

^ere not so contented with regard to foreign howeyer, admits that silver was the chief article 

ivoductions. Arrian has a long list of European of exchange.— M. 

wares which they received in exchange for their I^ 1787 a peasant (near Nellore in the Car- 
own ; Italian and other wines, brass, tin, lead, natic) struck, in digging, on the remains of a 
coral, chrysoUtii, storax, glass, dresses of ohe or Hindu temple ; he found also a pot which con- 
many colours, zones, &c. See Periplus maris tained Roman coins and 9iedak of the second 
Srythraei in Hudson, Geogr. Min. i. p. 27. — W. century, mostly Trajans, Adrians, and Faustinas, 
Tfce German translator observes that Gibbon has all of gold, many of them fresh and beautiful, 
•oofined the use of aromatics to religions worship others del0bd or perforated, as if they had been 
md lonerals. His error seems, the omission of worn as ornaments^ Asiatic Researches, ii. 19. 
««lier spices, of which the Romans must have con- — M. 
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were &f Dr(nn eihati«ti»g the iredSi ef the Rotnan worid; nrii 
tfail the produce of ^ tiiiAe» abttftdantly rapplied the demands d 
coiiiifieree. 

Notwtthslftiiding the pi^pendHy of maiikind to eialt the paM, 
and to depredate the preCieift, the tranquil and pro^erous «tate of 
6«&eni theemfure was warmly felt, and honestly eonfessed, hy the profinh 
'*^^*y- cials as well as Romans, " They acknowledged that Ae true ptift. 
^ cipks of social life, tows^ agriculture, and scieilee, which ktd 
** been first invented by the wisdom of AHiens, were now firmly I 
<* established by the power of Rome, mider whose auspicious itt^ 
^ floenee the fiercest bmrbafriani were untied by an eqi^l gov^rtt«- 
•♦ ment and confittott language* Theyaflirm,!hfttwfai(heimi»roT^ j 
^ ment of arts, the human species was vtsi^ muttfplied. They | 
*^^^lebrate the increasing splendour of the cities, the beautiftil tm 
*^ of the country, cultivated and adorned Mke an immense garden; 
•* and the long festival of peace, which was enjoyed by so many 
*^ nations, forgetftri of their ancient animosi^es, and detiveredfrem 
** the apprehension of future danger (IW).'^ Whatever suspicioM 
may be suggested by the air of rhetoric and declamation, which 
seenis to prevail in these passages, the substance of them is per-*- 
fectly agree8d)le to historic truth. 
DecUne of it was sctTccly possible that the eyes of contemporaries shottH 
<»«*B«» discover in the pcd>tte felicity the latent causes of decay and cof«- 
ruption. This long peace, and the uniform government of ^ 
Kenans, introduced a slow and secret poison into the vitals of fte 
empire. The minds of men were gradually reduced to the saritft 
level, the fire of genius was extinguished, and even fte military 
spirit evaporated. The natives of Europe were brave and robust. 
Spain, Gaul, Britain, and Blyricum, supplied the legions Wifli el* 
cellent soldiers, and constituted the real strength of the monarchy. 
Their personal valour remained, but they no longer possessed that 
public courage which is nourished by the love of independence, 
the sense of national honour, the presence of danger, and thehadjit 
of commancf. They received laws and governors from the will ot 
tiidr sovereign, and trusted for their defence to a' mercenary army. 
The posterity of their boldest leaders was contented with die rank 
of citizens and subjects. The most aspiring ^spirits-resorted to the 
court or standard of the emperors; and the deserted provinces, de- 
prived of political strength or union, insensibly sunk into the lan- 
guid indifference of private life. 
of genius. The love of letters, almost inseparable from peace and refinement, 
was fashionable among the subjects of Hadrian and the Antonines, 
who were'themselves men of learning and curiosity. It was dif- 
fused over the whole exteat of their empire ; the most northern tribes 

(109) Among many other passages, sec Pliny {Hist. Nattir. iii. 5.), Aristides (de tlrbeRom^], tnd 
Tertallian (de Anima, c. 30.]. 
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tf Ibtom had acquii^d a taafte for AetMJQ ; Hq^ 
vete timisoribed and studM oa the baok^ q( tlie Rime aod Di^ 
nebe ; wd the most liberal rawaida.soaghf oul the faintMigUomof* 
nips of liieivy. laerit (110). The icMiioeB. q{ i^aie aad a^tro- 
mmj wece sacceBafaUy cuUiYated by thi9 fimeka ; thii obstrvatioRs 
ot Plol««y aad the writings qC Gatan are aliidtod by thoee whehare . 
hBpjNtiKed thek di6c#¥eries and oeraecled thek errors^ Imi if we 
egiee^ mm immitable LuciaA» this age of iwloleiice pentad away 
viAfaoul having ptoduced a sim^ wf iter of ori^nat genius, or who 
eifieiled in the aria of elegant coiii{M)siljon4 The wthoriiy of Plato 
and Aristotle^ of Z^a^aad £piciirus» atiU reigned in the schoob; 

1 1 9mA their sy^nns, tranamiUed wttb blind (klerence firem one gew>- 
wtioa of d^iples t& another, preehided evevy genenwa attempt to 
OijMcisQ thA powera» or ente^ the luniis^ of the hmian niind. 
The beauties of the poets aiid oiators^ instead of kindlinga fire like 
thdr own, inspired only cold and servile imitations: or if any 
ventured to deviate bom those models, they deviated at the same 
Urnib from good sense and propriety. On the revival of letters, the 
youthful vigour of the imagination, after a long repose, national 
emulation, a new religion, new languages, and a new world, called 
forth the geniue of ^nrope; But the provincial of Rome^ trained 
by an uniform artificial foreign education, were engaged in a very 
mequal competitioB with those bold ancients, who, by expressing 
ihfik genokie feelings in their native tongue^ had dready occupied 
ai«ry place of honour. The name of Poel was ahnost forgotten; 
Ibid of Orator was usnrped by the sophiate. A cloud of critica, 
flf cempiiers^ of comnentators, darkened die face of learning, and 
i» decline ot genius was soon followed by the corruption of taste. ^ 
^«J[^ subUioe LcmginQS, who in somewtu^t a ki» period, and in D«g«oeraey. 

^ 'fte court of a Syrian queen, preserved the spirit of ancient Athena, 

{UO) Herodes Attievf gtve the tophitt Pdemo above dght thnnHitnd peaodt for three declama- 
IJMs. See PhiLoslrat. 1. i. p. &38. The ijatonines fooaded a school at Athens, ia which professors 
of grammar, rhetoric, politics, and the four great sects of philosophy were maintained at the public 
opeaw for the instraetioa of youdk. * The salary of a philosonher was teu thovand drachma, 
Jbeimeen three and four handred pounds a year. Similar establishments were formed in the other 
great dtiea of the empire. See Luciaa in Eunuch, torn. ii. p. 352. edit. Reitz. Philostrat. 1. U. 
p. S56. Hist. August, p. 21. Dion Cassios, L Ixxi. p. 1195. JUTfifiil hiiii»e}ft in a morose si^re, 
vhiob ii every line betrays bit <Jwn disappointment and enyyps obliged, however, to say, 

• - — JTuvenes, cicumspicit et sUmulat v(^ 

Materiamque sibi Ducis indulgentia quaed{. — Satir. vii. 20. 



* Tespasian first gave a salary to professors / there were still nnder Adrian, Snetonius, Florns, 

he assigned to each professor of rhetoric, Gr^i Plutarch : under the Antonines, Arrian, Pausa- 

and Roman, oentena sestertia. (Suet, in ^^. nias, Appian, Marcus Aurelius himself, Sextus 

18.) Hadrian and the Antonines, though^ s^^ EBipirieus, &c. Jurisprudence gained much by 

liberal, were less profuse.- G. from TV. aCieU)- the labours of Salvius Julianus, Julius Celsus, 

aim wrote annua centena L. 807. 5. 10. ^J. g^^ pomponius, Caius,and others.— G. from W. 

t This judgment is rather severe : Wgides the Yet where among these is the writer of original 

ifcysicians, astronomers, and grammarU^Qs^ among genius, unless, perhaps, Plutarch? or even of a 

Vdiom there were some very distingXJgjied men, style really elegant?— M. 
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observes aad laments this degeneracy of his eontemporarieSy wluch 
debased their sentiments^ enervated their courage, and dq^ressed 
their talents. '^ In the same manner/' says he, ** as some chil- 
** dren always remain pigmies, whose infant limbs have been too 
** closely confined; thus our tender minds, fettered by the prejur- 
*^ dices and habits of ^ just servitude, are unable to expand themf- 
*^ selves, or to attain that well-proportioned greatness which we 
** admire in the ancients; who, liflng under a popular government, 
** wrote with the same freedom as they acted (111)." This dinii- 
nutive stature of mankind, if we pursue the metaphor, was daily 
sinking below the old standard, and the Roman world was indeed 
peopled by a race of pigmies; when the fierce giants of the north 
broke in, and mendoi the puny breed. They restored a manly 
spirit of freedom ; and after the revolution (rf ten centuries, free- 
dom became the happy parent of taste and science. 



CHAPTER m. 

or the GonsUttttion of the Roomii Empire, iu Ibe Age of the AntoniDes. 

laea of a The obvious definition of a monarchy seems to be that of a state, 
moBMchy. jq which a Single person, by whatsoever name he may be distin*- 
guished, is intrusted wiOi the execution of the laws, the man- 
agement of the revenue, and the command of the army. But, 
unless public liberty is protected by intrepid and vigilant guardians, 
the authority of so formidable a magistrate will soon degenerate into 
despotism. The influence of the clergy, in an age of superstitioftJ||' i 
might be usefully employed to assert the rights of mankind; but do\i 
intimate is the connexion between the throne and the altar, that 
the banner of the church has very seldom been seen on the side of 
the people.* A martial nobility and stubborn commons, possessed 
of arms, tenacious of property, and collected into constitutional 
assemblies, form the only balance capable of preserving a free 
constitution against enterprises of an aspiring prince. 
siioaiioD of Every barrier of the ^e^ari constitution had been levelled by 
Augustus, tijg yg^gj ambition of the dicis^r; every fence had been extirpated 

(111) LoDgin. de Sublim. c. 44. p. 229. cdlt\ToU. Here, too, we may say of Longinus, «*lut 
"own example strengthens all his laws." Instead ^ proposing his sentimenU with a manly boldness, 
he insinuates them with the most guarded caution j, put* l*»em into the mouth of a friend, and, as 
far as we can collect from a corrupted text, makes a ^ew of refuting them himself. 



* Often enough in the ages of superstition, but of soficrelgns, and in softening manners. — W. 

not in the interest of the people or the sUte, but The his^y of t^e Italian republics proves the 

in that of the church, to which all others were error of ot'hbon, and the jnsUce of his German 

subordinate. Tet the power of the pope has often translator'a comment.— M. 
been of great serrice in repressing the excesses 
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by the cruel hand of the tiiumyir. After the victory of Actiuniy 
the fate of the Roman world depended on the will of Octavianus, 
jMirnamed Cssar, by his uncle's adoption, and afterwards Augustus, 
by the flattery of Uie senate. The conqueror was at the head of 
forty-four veteran legions (1), conscious of their own strength, and 
.of the weakness of the constitution, habituated, during twenty 
years* civil war, to every act of blood and violence, and passion* 
ately devoted to the house of Caesar, from whence alone they had . 
received, and expected, the most lavish rewards^ The provinces^ 
long oppressed by the ministers of the republic, sighed for the 
government of a single person, who would be the master, not the 
accomplice, of those petty tyrants. The people of Rome, viewing, 
with a secret pleasure, the humiliation of tiie aristocracy, demanded 
only bread and public shows; and were supplied with both by the 
liberal hand of Augustus. The rich and polite Italians, who had 
almost universally embraced the philosophy of Epicurus, enjoyed 
the present blessings of ease and tranquillity, and suffered not the 
pleasing dream to be interrupted by the memory of their old tu- 
multuous freedom. With its power, the senate had lost its dignity ; 
many of the most noble families were extinct. The republicans of 
spirit and ability had perished in the field of battle, or in the pro- 
scription. The door of the assembly had been designedly left open, 
for a mixed multitude of more than a thousand persons, who re- 
flected disgrace upon their rank, instead of deriving honour from 
it (2). 

The reformation of the senate was one of the first steps in which He r^>n&f 
Augustus laid aside the tyrant, and professed himself the father of 
his country. He was elected censor; and, in concert with his 
L^aiUiful Agrippa, he examined the list of the senators, expelled a 
f few members,! whose vices or whose obstinacy required a ptiblic 
example, persuaded near two hundred to prevent the shame of an 
eq)ulsion by a voluntary retreat, raised the qualification of a se- 
nator to about ten thousand pounds, created a sufficient number of 
patrician families, and accepted for himself the honourable tMe of 
Prince of the Senate J which had always been b^towed, by* the 

(1) Orosias, vi. 18. * 

(3) Julius Caesar introduced soldiers, strangers, and half-barbarians, into the senate (Suetdn. in 
Cassar. c. 77. 80.). The abuse became still more scandalous after his death. 



tbeteotlt. 



* Dion says twenty-fiye (or three) (W. 23.). t ^°^ Augustus, then Octavius, was censor, 

the asited triumvirs had but forty-three (Appian. and in virtue of that office, even according to 

Bell. Civ. iv. 3.) . The testimony of Orosius is of the constitution of the free republic, could reform 

little value when more certain may be had. — the senate, expel unworthy members, name the 

W. Bat all the lupous, doubtless, submitted to Princeps Senatus, &c. That was called, as is 

Ai^stus after the battle of Actium.-M. well known, Senatura legere. It was customary 

t Of these Dion and Suetonius knew nothing, during the free republic, for the censor to be 

— W. Dion says the contrary, &vtos fuv named Princeps Senatus (S. Liv. 1. xxvii. c. 11. 

ov^f >« ivTwv iitrnht^t. — M. 1. xl. c 51.) ; and Dion expresdy says, that thi» 
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eoMorft, on Oie citi^R the most emneat for bi9 honoen» and ser- 
fiees (3). Bat whilst he tlois restored the dignity^ he destrofsd 
Iho indepeDdBDee oC die seni^ The prineiples of a freo eonstitvh' 
ISon are irrecoTeraUy lost, when the legtslatife power is nonmated 
hf the executire. 
lUiigBi his Before an assembly thus BK)de(Ied and prepared, Angostiis pr9- 
^^^^ nonnced a studied oration, which displayed his patriotism, and 
disguised Im ambition. ^^ He lamented, yet excused, his past coib- 
'^ duct. Filial piety had required at his hands tho reren^ of hft 
** father^s murder; the humanity <^ Ins own nature had somtetimes 
** given way to the stern laws of necessity, afli44o^ forced co»* 
^ nexion with two uaworlliy coHeagoes : as long as Antony fife^, 
the republic forbad him to aba»doo her to a degenerate RonMui, 
and a barii^arian queen. He was now at liberty te satkfy Ms 
** duty and lus inclination. He solemnly restored the senate asd 
** people to all thenr ancient rights; and wished only to min^with 
** the crowd of his fellow-citiaens, and to share 1^ blessings whie& 
" he had obtained for his country (k). ** 
Is prmtted It would require ttie pen of Tacitus (if Tacitus had assi^ed at 
^^^n this ass^DAbty] to describe the various emotions of the senate; ^ose 
«n^^ that were suppressed, and those that were afiected. It was dan** 
Bg^^or gerons to trust the sincerity of Angnstus ; to seem to distrust it w« 
'^" ' stSl more dangerous. The respective advantages of monarchy and 
a republic have often divided speculative inqukers; the present 
greatness of the Roman state, the corruption of manners, and ^ 
Ucence of the sol£ers„ snpf^ied new arguments to ^ advocates of 
monarchy ; and these general views of government were again warp- 
ed by tiie hopes and teMrs of each individual. Amidst this confvH 
sion of sentiments, the answer of ^be senate was unanimous airitfl 
deceive. They refused to accept the restgnaUon of Augustus ; thejt V 
conjured him not to desert the republic, which he had saved, ^t^ 
a decent resistance, the crafty tyrant submitted to the orders of the 
senate; and consented to receive the government of the provtuce?, 
and the general command of the Roman armies, under ^ w^l- 
known names of I^tocoNSUL and LvPEaATOR (5). But he would 
receive them only for ten years. Even before the expiration of that 
period, he hoped that the wounds of civil discord would be com- 

(3) Dion Cassius, 1. liii. p. 693. Saclonius in August, c. 35. 

(4) Dion (I. liii. p. 698.) gives us a pralix and bombast spOMh on this great occasion. I hate 
borrowed from Suetonius and Tacitus the general language of Augustus. 

^ (S) Imfjeraior (from which we have derived Emperor) signified under the republic no more ihtn 
general, and was emphaticaUy bestowed by the soldiers, when on the field of battle they proclaimeid 
their victorious leader worthy of that title. When the Roman emperors assumed it in that seose, 
they placed it after their name, and marked how often they had taken it 



General. 



was done according to mcient nsage. He iras among the patricians. Hnally, the senate was 
«npowered by a decree of the senate (/JovXn^ not the Iq^slative power. — W. 
I'lrcTpc^'ctoT);) to admit a noadber of fiuoailies , 
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ylsMy ftealedt and ttat the republic, restored to its pristine heaKk 
ind vigour, would no longer require ttie dangerous interposition of 
se eK^*aordfmn^ a magistrate. The memory of tlds comedy, r^ 
pMiod several times during the life of Augustus, was presenred to 
Ae last ages ti tiie empbe, by the peculiar pomp with which the 
perpetual monarchs of Rome dways sotomized the tenth years of 
Aeirreign(e). 

WMhent aoy'tiolatimi of the pHndples of flie constitution, the 
ge&eral ef tte Roman armies mi^t iieceire and exercise an author gooiSL 
M^ ahnosl despotic over tfie soldiers, ^ enemies, and the subjects 
#f the rqmblfif;. Wifli regard to tiie soldiers, the jealousy of free^ 
t^m had,, even fiYmi die earliest age^ of Rome, given way to the 
hofes of eonqilcM, and a just sense of military discipline. The 
Acts^or, or consul, ^d a rigirt to command the service of the Ro- 
Jian youth; and to punish an obstinate or cowardly disobedience 
Vf the most severe and ignominious penalties, by striking the 
Mfender out of the list of citizens, by confiscating his property, 
»id by selling his person into slavery (7). The most saci^sd rights 
«f freedom, confirmed by the Porcian and Sempronian laws, were - 
Mspended by the nrilftary engagement. In his camp the general 
^Cercised an absolute power of life and deafli; his jurisdiction was 
iol confined by any forms of trial, or rules of proceeding, and the 
tiecttti<m of the sentence was immediate and without appeal (8). 
Tbe cheilce of the enemies of Rome was regularly decided by the 
legislative authority. • The most important resolutions of peace 
•nd WTBP were seriously debated in the senate, and solannly ratified 
by tee people. But when the arms of the legiofb were carried to 
great distance from Haly, the generals assumed the liberty of di- 
ng them agamst whatever people, and in whatever manner, 
judged most advantageous for the public service. It was from 
the success, not from the justice, of their enterprises, that they 
expected the honours of a triumph. In the use of victory, espe- 
cially after they] were no longer controlled by the commissioners 
of the senate, they exercised the most unbounded despotism. When 
Pompey commanded in the East, he rewarded his soldiers and 
aHtes, detffloned princes, divided kingdoms, founded colonies, and 
distribufed the treasures of Mithridates. On his return to Rome, 
he obtained, by a single act of the senate and people, the universd 
ratification of all his proceedings (9). Such was the power over 

(6) DioB, 1. lih p. 703, drc 

(7) Livy Epitom. 1. xiv. [c. 27.] Valer. Maxim, vi. 3. 

(8) See ia ^e TiHth book of Livy, the conduct ot Hanliat Torqnatut and Papirras Conor. They 
vioU^ed the bwt of nature and hninaoity, but they asserted those of military diteipUne ; and the 
people, who abhorred the action, was obliged to respect the principle. 

(9) By the layish but unconstrained soffirages of the people, Pompey had obtained a military 
command scarcely inferior to that of Augustas. Among the extraordinary acts of power executed 
by the former, we may remark the foundation of twenty-nine cities, and Ihe distribution of three 
or four millions sterling \o his troops. The ratification of his acts met with some opposition and 
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the soldiers, and over the enemies of Rome, which was either grant- 
ed to, or assumed by, the generals of the republic. They were, 
at the same time, the governors, or rather monarchs, of the con- 
quered provinces, united the civil with the military charactOT, ad- 
.ministered justice as well as the finances, and exercised boUi the 
executive and legislative power of Ae state. 
lieutenants From what has been already observed in the first chapter of this 
emperw. work, some notion may be form^ of the armies and provinces thus 
intrusted to the ruling hand of Augustus. But as it was impossible 
that he could personally command Ae legions of so many distant 
frontiers, he was indulged by the senate, as Pompey had already 
been, in the permission of devolving the execution of his great office 
on a sufficient number of lieutenants. In rank and authority these 
officers seemed not inferior to the ancient proconsuls ; but their sta- 
tion was dependent and precarious. They received and held th( 
commissions at the will of a. superior, to whose auspicious infli 
erice the merit of their actions was legally attributed (10). They 
were the representatives of the emperor. The emperor aloae wa« 
the general of the republic, and his jurisdiction, civil as well as 
military, extended oVer all the conquests of Rome. It was some 
satisfaction, however, to the senate, that he always delegated his 
power to the members of their body. The imperial lieutenants were 
of consular or praetorian dignity; the legions were commanded by 
senators, and Uxe praefecture of Egypt was the only important trust 
committed to a Roman knight. 
Division of Within six days after Augustus had been compelled to accept so 
bet^ A? very liberal a grant, he resolved to gratify the pride of the senate by 
*^fl^ie!^ an easy sacrifice. He represented to them, that they had enlarg( 
his powers, even beyond that degree which might be required 
the melancholy condition of the times. They had not permiti 
him to refuse tfie laborious command of the armies and the fron- 
tiers ; but he must insist on being allowed to restore the more 
peaceful and secure provinces, to the mild administration of the 
civil magistrate. In the division of the provinces, Augustus pro- 
vided for his own power and for the dignity of the regublic. The 
proconsuls of the senate, particularly those of Asia, 'H'eece, and 
Africa, enjoyed a more honourable character than the lieutenants of 
the emperor, who commanded in Gaul or Syria. The former were 
attended by lictors, the latter by soldiers. * A law was passed, that 

delays in the senate. See Plutarcb, Appian, Dion Gaasius, and the first book of the epistles to Atticut. 
(10) Under the commonwealth, a triumph could only be claimed by the general, who was au- 
thorised to take tlie Auspices in the name of the people. By an exact consequence drawn from this 
principle of policy and religion, the triumph was resenred to the emperor ; and his most successful 
lieutenants were satisfied with some marks of distinction, which, under the name of trlomphal 
honours, were invented in their favour. 
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* This distinction is without foundation. The Propraetors, whether they had been praetors or 
lieutenants of the emperor, who were called consuls, were attended by six Uctors : those who 
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wherever the emperor was present, his extraordinary commission 
should supersede the ordinary jurisdiction of the governor; a custom 
was introduced, that the new conquests belonged to the imperial 
portion ; and it was soon discovered that the authority of the Prince, 
the favourite epithet of Augustus, was the same in every part of the 
empire. ^ 

In return for this imaginary concession, Augustus obtained an '*»« '"^^y. 
important privilege, which rendered him master of Rome and Italy. '*'S£y 
By a dangerous exception to the ancient maxims, he was authorized aSguarda'in 
to preserve his military command, supported by a numerous body ^^°*®***^- 
of guards, even in time of peace, and in the heart of the capital. 
His command, indeed, was confined to those citizens who were en- 
gaged in the service by the military oath; but such was the propen- 
sity of the Romans to servitude, that the oath was voluntarily taken 
by the magistrates, the senators, and the equestrian order, till the 

Smage of flattery was insensibly converted into an annual and 
emn protestation of fidelity. 

Although Augifitus considered a military force as the firmest consular aod 
foundation, he wisely rejected it, as a very odious instrument of ^^^ 
government. It was more agreeable to his temper, as well as to 
his policy, to reign under the venerable names of ancient magis- 
tracy, and artfully to collect, in his own person, all the scattered 
rays of civil jurisdiction. With this view, he permitted the senate 
to coilfer upon him, for his life, the powers of the consular (11) and 
tribunitian oflSces (12), which were, in the same manner, continued 
to all his successors. The consuls had succeeded to the kings of 
Rome, and represented the dignity of the state. They superin- 
tended the ceremonies of religion, levied and commanded the le- 
jions, gave audience to foreign ambassadors, and presided in the 

isemblies both of the senate and the people. The general control 
{ the finances was intrusted to their care; and though they seldom 
had leisure to administer justice in person, they were considered as 
the supreme guardians of law, equity, and the public peace. Such 
was their ordinary jurisdiction ; but whenever the senate empow- 
ered the first magistrate to consult the safety of the conunonwealth, 

(U) Cicero {de Legibas, iii. 3.) gives the cbnsnlar office tbename of Regia potenas .- and Poly- 
Itios (1. vi c. 3.) observes three powers in the Roman constitution. The monarchical was repre« 
lented and exercised by the consuls. 

(12) As the tribunitian power (distinct from. tly annual office) was first invented by the dictator 
Caesar ( Dion, 1. xliv. p. 384.), we may easily conceive, thai it was given as a reward for having so 
oobly assertt^d, by arms, the sacred rights of the tribunes and people. See his own Commentaries, 
de Bell. Civil, l.i. 



i_ .tei 



had the right of the sword (of life and death had been consuls, and six only when they had 

over the soldiers. — M.) bore the military habit been but praetors. The provinces of Africa and 

(paludamentum) and the sword. The provincial Asia yrere only given to ex-consuls. See on the 

governors commissioned by the senate, who, organisation of the provinces, Dion, liii. 12. 16- 

vrhether they had been consuls or not, were Strabo, xvii. 840.— W. 
called Proconsuls, had twelve lictors when they 
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he was j^med by ttiai decree above the laws, aad a^enoisedy Id the 
deface of liberty, a temporary deapotUm (13). The ehioractt^ ^ 
the tribunes was, in every respect, different from that of the c%mm 
suls. The appearance of tiie former was modest aad humble; h^ 
their persons were sacred and inviolable. Their force was suitet 
rather for opposition than for action. Tln^y were instituted to d«i^ 
fend the oppressed, to ptatfdon ofifeiieeSy to arraign the enanies of 
the people, and, when they ju^^ it necessary, to stop, by a sin^ 
word, the whole machine of government* -.As long as ibe r^ubMe 
subsisted, the dangerous influence which either the consul &t the 
tribune might derive from their respeotiwe jurts^icUon, was ^m^ 
Dished by several importaiii res^rictioAS. Their autb(»rily expired 
with the year in which they were eteoted; the fonner office wm 
divided between two, the laU^r ajoiong ten persons; a^d, as both in 
ihdr private and puUije interest they were averse to eaofa oiyber, 
&ekv mutual conflicts contributed, for the naost pifft, to 
rather than to destroy the balance of the copstitution. * But wl 
^ eoQsular and tribuaitian powers were united^ when they .were 
vested ior life in a sii^le person, Y^en the general of the army w^a, 
at the same tinoe, ibe foinister of the aenate and the repeese^^totir^ 
of the Roman people, it was impossibleto resirt tbee^erdse, iior ym 
it easy to define the limits, of bis Iniperial prerogative. 
Imperial To those accuitulated honours^ the policy ei Ai^^ustas soon added 
prerogatives jj^ gpteudid as wdl as important dipjties of supreme poatW, and 
of censor. By the forBfier he acjopmned the management of Ihe rett-' 
^on, and by the latt^ a legal ins|>eetion over the manners and {oiw 
tunes, of the Roman people. If so many distinct and independent 
pow^s did not ^exactly unite with each ojtber, the complaisance of 
the senate was prepared to supply every deficiency by the most amp] 
and extraordinary concessions. The emperors, as the first m 
' tors of tile sepubUc, were exaaptad fcom tlie obligation and peoali 
of many inGonvenient kws : they wepe aufliorised to convoke the 
senate, to make sev^al motions in the same day, to reconmaend 
candidates Icht the honours ^ thestate, to en}8ffge the bounds of ^ 
city, to employ ihe rev^»ie at their diBcretion, to dedare peace and 
war, to ratify treaties ; and by a most comptehensive clause, they 
were empowered to execute whatsoever they should judge advanta- 
geous to tfce «npire, and agreeable to the majesty of things private 
or public, hunaan at divine (14)« ^ 

(t3) Angnstus exercised nine annual consulships without interruption. He then most artfijly 
refused that magistracy, as well as the dictatorship, absented himself from Rome, and waited till the 
fatal effects of tumult and faction forced the senate to invest him with a perpetual consulship. Au- 
gustus, as well as his successors, affected, however, to conceal so invidious a title. 

(M) S6e a fiaigneot of a Decree of the Senate, conferctng on the emperor Vespasian, all the powers 

'*' The note of M. ^iiet on the iribuoitian more than Gibbon's general expression. The 

p»wer applies to the Freaoh Irandatioo raUier note belongs rather to the history of theaepid^ic 

than to the original. The iMrmer has, naiatenir than .tjiat of the Empire.^ V. 
la balance tonjours ^le, which implies nrach 
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When «dl the vwious powera ol exeei^hr^ govennnent were €K»th- The 
Batted to tke Impm€U magiitrate^ the ordiiiary magistrates ef the ^'^^^'^^ 
e8BUB0Bwe«ith laaguished in obicurity, without vigonry and ahnost 
without buskiesa. The names and forms of ttie anciefit adminii^ 
tration were preserved by Augustus with the mest anxious care. 
Ihe usual number of eansuls, praetors, and tribunes (15), were 
annualty invested wl^ then* respectke ensigns of office, and oontie- 
SHed to dischai^ some of their least hnpOTtant functions. Those 
hoBouvs still attracted the vain ambition of the Romans; and the 
emj^rors themselves, thoH^ invested lor Ufe with fte powers <rf the 
aonsuldip, fresguently aspired to the title of that annual dignity^ 
ii^ofa they condesoended to share with the most illustrious of their 
fellow^itiaeBS (16). In the election of these iMg^^^^? the people, 
during the rdgn of Augustus, were permitted io expose afl the ineoB- 
vemences of a wild democracy* That artful prince, instead of dis* 
the least symptom of impatience, hun]l)ly solicited thdr 
a^es i&r hinvdt or his friends, and scrupulously practised al 
the<^ties of an ^krdinary candidate (17). But we may venture to 
asetihe to his coifnciis the first measureof the succeeding reign, by 
i%i^ flic^ections were teansferred to the senate (18). The assent 
Wes of i6 people were for ever ahohshed, and (he emperors were 
dehv^ned from adangerous multitude, who, without restoring liberty, 
m^ haye disturiied, and peihaps endangered, the established 
^wermu^iit* 

By declaring themselves the protectors of the people, Marius and ''*»« ■«>*^ 
Cesar hatflgahverted the constitution of their country. But as soon 
as the senate had been humbled and disarmed, such an assembly, 
osnnstiBgof fiv« or six hundred person^, was found a much moi« 



^■Initis 

^ '«Man on 



Jo hit freA o o tmo n, Aogaitos, Tiberiot, and Cdwdias. this various aid inpttrtMit ommv- 
it is published in Grater's Inscriptions, No. ccxiii. * 

(f^ Tw« ooosttls were created on tlie Calends of famrary ; Imt in Ae eoone of the year others 
^waa snhstitotfid in their placea, till the auraal mnaber aeems t» ha«e awiannted to no less than 
twdve. The praetors were usually sixteen or eighteen (Lipsius in Excurs. D. ad Tacit. Annal. 1. i.). 
I luve not iBentioDed the iBdiles or Qucston. Officers of tlie police or rerenae easily adapt them- 
srives to any fora of government, in die time of Nero, the ti^baMa legally fmsaessed the right of 
intercession J though it might be dangerous to exercise it (Tacit. Annal. xvi. 26.]. In the time of 
Ar^n, it was dov^ful whedier the tribaneship was an «fGoe or a name (Plin. Epist. i. 23.). 

(id) The tyramts tliemseWes were ambitious of the oonsulship. The virtuous princes were im- 
dCTate in the pursuit, and exact in the dischai^e of it. Trajan revived the ancient oath, and swore 
hefDve the eeimil's tribon^, (hat he would observe &e laws (Flia. Panegyric, c. M.). 

(17) Quoties Magistratmun Comitiis interesaet. Tribus cum candidatis auis oircuibat : iupplica- 
Itttqae more solemni. Ferebat et ipse sufiragium in tribubus, ut unus e pq)ulo. Suetonius in Ao- 
gM-cSC. 

(18) Tnm primum Gomitia e campo ad patres translata sunt. Tactt. Annal. i. 15. The word 
j»*fnam -seems to alhide to some foint and nnsnccessful efforts, which were made towards restoring 
them tfe the ]ie»ple.t 



* Itis alaoio the editions of Tacitus by Byck be raaftored «he QomHia to fhe feafle, hut' tarn 

(Annal. p. 420, 421.), and EmesU (Sxcuis. ad short Ume, took then away i^n. Suet in 

^' rr. 6.) ; bat this fragment contains so many Caio. c. 16. Dion. Kx. 9.90. Kervartheleai, «t 

iacmsisteades, both in matter and fonn, that the time of Dioa, they preserved SHU the fttm 

Its antheaUcity may be doubted.- W. of the Comitia. Okm. Iviii. 00.— W. 

i The mjpma Caligula made the «tt«ii^t : 
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tractable and useful instrument of dominion. It was on the dignity 
of the senate, that Augustus and his successors founded their new 
empire; and they affected, on every occasion, to adopt the language 
and principles of Patricians. In die administration of their own 
powers, they frequently Consulted the great national counsel, and 
seemed to refer to its decision the most important concerns of peace 
and war. Rome, Italy, and the internal provinces, were subject to 
the immediate jurisdiction of the senate. With regard to civil ob- 
jects, it was the supreme court of appeal ; with regard to criminal 
matters, a tribunal, constituted for the trial of all offences that were 
committed by men in any public station, or that affected the peace 
and majesty of the Roman people. The exerciSe of the judicial 
power became the la^st frequent and serious occupation of the 
senate; and the important causes that were pleaded before them, 
afforded a last refuge to the spirit of ancient eloquence. As a coun- 
cil of state, and as a court of justice, the senate possessed very con^A 
derable prerogatives; but in its legislative capacity, in which it wS 
supposed virtually to represent the people, the ri^s of sovereignty 
were acknowledged to reside in that assembly. Every power was 
derived from tljieir authority, every law was ratified by t^eir sanc- 
tion. Their regular meetings were held on three stated 'days of 
every month, the Calends, the Nones, and the Ides. The debates 
were conducted with decent freedom ; and the emperors themselves, 
who gloried in the name of senators, sat, voted, and divided with 
their equals. 

General idea To resumc, in a fcw words, the system of the Imperial govem- 
i^l>«iai ment ; as it was instituted by Augustus, and maintained by those 
•y**®"** princes who understood their own interest and that of the people, it 
may be defined an absolute monarchy disguised by the forms of a 
commonwealth. The masters of the Roman world surrounde**' 
their throne with darkness, concealed their irresistible strength, and 
humbly professed themselves the accountable ministers of the 
senate, whose supreme decrees they dictated and obeyed (19). 

conrt of the The facc of the court corresponded with the forms of the adminis- 
tration. The emperors, if we except those tyrants whose capri- 
cious folly violated every law of nature and decency, disdained that 
pomp and ceremony which might offend their countrymen, but 
could add nothing to their real power. In all the offices of life, they 
affected to confound themselves with their subjects, and maintained 
with them an equal intercourse of visits and entertainments. Their 
habit, their palace, their table, were suited only to the rank of an 

(19) Dion Cassias (I. liii. p. 703—714.) has given a very loose and partial sketch of the Imperial 
system. To illostrate and often to correct him, I have meditated Tacitus, examined Suetonius, and 
consulted the following moderns : the Abh^ de la Bleterie, in the Hdmoires de I'Acade'mie dcs In- 
soriptions, torn. xix. xxi. xxiv. xxv. xxvii. Beaufort, Republique Romaine, torn. i. p. 255 —275. The 
Dissertalions ofNoodt and Gronovins, de le^eJiegia: printed atLevden, in the year 1731. Gravina 
de Imperio Romano, 479—544. of his Opuscola. Maffei, Verona illustrata, p. i. p. 245, &c. 
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opulent senator. Their family, however numerous or splendid, 
was composed entirely of their domestic slaves and freedmen (20). 
Augustus or Trajan would have blushed at employing the meanest 
of the Romans in those menial offices, which, in the household and 
bedchamber of a limited monsffch, are so eagerly solicited by the 
piOudest nobles of Britain. 

The deification of the emperors (21) Is the only instance in which DeiBcatioii, 
they departed from their accustomed prudence and modesty. The 
Asiatic Greeks were the first inventors, the successors of Alexander 
the first objects, of this servile and impious mode of adulation.* 
It was easily transferred from the kings to the governors of Asia; 
and tiie Roman magistrates very frequently were adored as provin- 
cial deities, with the pomp of altars and temples, of festivals and 
sacrifices (22). It was natural that the emperors should not refuse 
what the proconsuls had accepted ; and the divine honours which 
bofc the one and the other received from the provinces, attested 
rather the despotism than the servitude of Rome. But the conque- 
rors soon imitated the vanquished nations in the arts of flattery; 
and the imperious spirit of the first Caesar too easily consented to 
assume, during his lifetime, a place among the tutelar deities of 
Rome. The milder temper of his successor declined so dangerous 
|| an ambition, which was never afterwards revived, except by the 
madness of Caligula and Domitian. Augustus permitted indeed 
some of the provincial cities to erect temples to his honour, on condi- 
tion that they should associate the worship of Rome with that of the 
sovereign ; he tolerated private superstition, of which he might be 
the object (23) ; but he contented, himself with being revered by the 
senate and the people in his human character, and wisely left to his 

k ■ . 

^^{SPi A i^ealf prince wiU always be governed by his domestics. Tbe power of da^es aggravated 
^Hb shame of the Romans ; and the senate paid coort to a Pallas or a Narcissus. There is a chance 
^^■t a modem favourite may be a gentleman. 

(21] See a treatise of Yandale de Consecratione Principium. It would be easier for me to copy, 
^n it has been to verify, the quotations of that learned Dutchman. 

(22) See a dissertation of the Abb^ Mongault in the first volume of the Academy of Inscriptions. 

(23) Jurandasque tuum per nomen ponimus arat , says Horace to the emperor himself, and Horace 
^ras well acquainted with the court of Augustus, -f 



* This is inaccurate. The successors of Alexan- blame if he had only done what the governors 
^ were not the first deified sovereigns; the were accustomed to do.— G. from W. M.Guizot 
Egyptians had deified and worshipped many of has been guilty of a still greater inaccuracy in 
their kings ; the Olympus of the Greeks was confounding the deification of the living with the 
peopled with divinities who had reigned on eajth ; apotheosis of the dead emperors. The nature of 
finaUy, Eomulus himself had received the honours the king- worship of Egypt is still very obscure ; 
of an apotheosis (Tit. Liv. i. 16.) long time bfXore the hero-worship of the Greeks very differentfrom 
Alexander and his successors. It is also an in- the adoration of the 'praescnsnumen' in the reign- 
accuracy to confound the honours offered in the ing sovereign.— M. 

provinces to the Roman governors, by temples -)- The good princes were not those who alone 

and altars, vnth the true apotheosis of the em- obtained the honours of an apotheosis : it was 

perors : it was not a religious worship, for it conferred on many tyrants. See an excellent 

W. neither priests nor sacrifices. Augustus was treatise of Schaepflin, de Consecratione impera- 

Kverely blamed for having permitted himself to torum Romanorum, in his Commentationes Msto- 

be worshipped as a god in the provinces ( Tac. ricse et critics, siile, 1741. p. 1, 84«— W. 
Ado. i. lo.) : he would not have incurred that 

1. 5 
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suceedsoF) Hie care of his puUic deification. A regular tmaUffliwii 
introduced, that oii the decease of e^^^ ^npeaNur who had ndtfaor 
lived nor died like a tyrant, the senate by & aolema decree shoidd 
pslace him in the num^r of the gods : and the ceremonieft of hii 
Apotheous were blended with those of hia funeral. * 'Hiis tegri, 
and, as it should seem, injudicious profanalioa, soaUiontiiit to ow 
stricter principles, was received witii a v^ faani murmur (2i), by 
the easy nature of Polytheisia; but^ it waa received as>aii iBi^tutio% 
not of religion but of policy^ We diould disgeace tfat virtues of tha 
Antonines, by comparing them with the vices of Hepeules or Jb^ 
ter. Even the characters of Caasar or Au^sliid were far au^penor <a 
those of the popular deities. But it was the nusfortuiie of the f9f«> 
mer to live in an enlightened age, and thrir actions were toe faith^ 
fully recorded to admit of such a mixture of fs^Ie and nay^ory, at 
the devoUon of the vulgar requires. As soom as ibm diviuify ms 
established by law, it sunk into oblivion, wifiio«tcoiitiihitingeidKr 
^^ to Uieir own fame, or to the dignity of succeeding princeai 

^^^sws ■^^ ^^® consideraUon ot the Imperial governm^t^ w» htm fira* 
and^^w. quently mentioned the artful fomuler, undar^ his welV-knowB titfe 
of Augustus, which was not however confeiared upon him till tha 
edifice was almost compleled. The obseinre mtme of O^vIkihs^ 
^ he derived from a mean family, in the little town of Ariqia.t Bwas 

stained with the blood of the proscription ; aad he was desirous, had 
it been possible, to erase all memory of his former life. The iHufr* 
trious surname of Caesar he had assumed, as the adopted son of As 
dictator ; but he had too much good sefise, either to hope to* be coi^ 
founded, or to wish to be compared, wi&ibat extraordinary mas. 
It was proposed in the senate, to dignify their miniver with a mm 
appellation : and after a very serious discussion, that of Augustas 
was chosen, among several others, as being the most expressReoij 
the character of peace and sanctity, which he uniformly affected {25}. 
Augustus was therefore a personal, Cmar a family distinction^ The 
former should naturally have expired with Hie prince on whom it 
was bestowed ; and however the latter was diffused by adoption and 
female alliance, Nero was the last prince wha could allege any here- 
ditary claim to the honours of the Julian line. But, at the time o£ 

(24| See Cicero in PhUvppio. i. 6, JtWnn in Gaesaribus. Biqne DMm toapUs j«fabi4 9oaM f« 
umbras, is the Indignant expfession of Lucan, but it is ]» patriotic, ratber tban a devout indigoatiMi. 
(S5] Dion Cassius, 1. liii. p. 7ia. Avilh the carious AoBotations ofAeymMr. 



* The curious satire the aTroxoivvTwffi?, the point of becoming consul wheh he died. Wi 

in the works of Seneca, is the strongest rcmon- mother, Attia, was daughter of M. Attios Balbos, 

strance of fffdkned religion.— H. v, ho had also been praetor. M. Antony reproached 

t Octavius was not of an obscure fkraily, but Octaviuswith having been born in Aricia, whkh, 

of a considerable one of the equestrian order, nevertbeleis, was a con^derable municipal city : 

His father, G. Octavius, who possessed great pro- he was vigwously refuted by Cicero. I^ip. iii> 

pcrty, bad been preetor, governor of Haoedonia, c. 6.— W. Gibbon probably meant tbat Itec fii- 

adomed with the title of Imperator, and vras on rally had but recently emerged into notice'.—*. 
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hte iea£tii the^tetioe of «l ce&tmy had iasq^arably <;<>iiBected ihose 
if^lietions wkb the I»perial digsitf , and ^y hare been preserved 
hj a long soecessioR of emperors^ Romans^ Greeks, Franks, and 
GennaBS, Irom &e fidl of ^ republic to the present time. A dis- 
&ielionirai», howevar, soon introdnoed. The saered Me of Angus- 
ttiS'iras d ways resented for the monarch, whilst the name of Caesar 
was move freely conmunicaled to his relations ; and, from the reign 
of Hadrnoit at least, was appM^aAed to ^ second person in the 
state, who was considered as the presomptive heir of Ihe empire. * 

The tendn* lespeel of Augostofr for a feee constB»lion which he character 
had destroyed, can only be expimned by an att^fire consideration \^xavL.^ 
of the duraeter of that subtle tyrant A cool head, an unfeeling 
benrt, md ji cowardly dispedtioD, pnmipted lum, at the age of nine- 
ten, to anome ^e mnk of hypocrisy, which he nevier afterwards 
Ufekl affiide^ With flie same hand, and prd[>ably witti Uie same tem- 
per, he signed thefnroseripiion of Ciisero and the pardon of Cinna. 
His virtoes, and even his vices, were artificial ; and according to the 
ivioos dictates of his interosi, he was at first tibe enony, and at 
last the fa^i^, of the Roman world (26). Wh^ he framed th^ 
aEtfnl. system of Uie Imperial aufliority. Us moderation was inspired 
I hyhis fears. He wished to deceive the people by an image of civil 
Ifterty, and the armies by an image of civil government. 

I. The dea& of Csesar was ever before his eyes. He had lavished image of 

veilth aad honours on his adba^ents ; but the most favoured friends tL^pXpfJ. 

of his undo wwe in the number of tiie oonspirxtors. The fidelity 

olr^ie l^ions mi^t defend his authocity against open rebellion; 

I bat their vigilanoe could not secure his person from the da^^ of a 

I Mermined nepublkan; and the Romais, who levered the memory 

L of Bruins (^, wcfidd applat^ the imitathm of his viitue. Caesar 

Kf lad pnrvoked bis &te, as much by the ostentation of his power, as 

' bf 1^ power itself . The coasd (x the tribune might have reigned 

(2Q As ectasrniLus advanced to the banquet of the Gas^rs, bis colour changed like that of the 
cameleon ; pale at first, then red, afterwarcte black, he at last assumed the mHd livery of Teous and 
tie fincea (Caesars, p. 30&4. Thia image, enplttfed by J^nlia* in his ingenious fiction, is just and 
dbganl; but when heeensiders this change of character as real, and ascribes it to the power of 
philogophy, he does too much honour to philosophy, and to Octavianus. 

(97) Two centaries after the eatabtisfamftBt oC monacchy, the asferav Macan Antoaiaas recom- 
moidt the character of fisutts as a perfect model of Roman virtue, f 

*'1Ae prineei whe by tfieir birik or their adop- Gtesar. AurdiOB TTelDr fin Tng^ 348.. ed. Artzen) 

tioft belonged to the &rail.y of the Caesars took says that Haddan first received this title on his 

the name of Caesar: After the death of Kero, diis adoption ; but as the adoption of Hadrian is stiil 

VHM desigantad^the JbnporiaL dignity itseU; and, deai)tiyi« and besides diis, Tn\jan en> hi8lleath»'--—N.^ 

tfkanrards, ^^ appointed successor. The time bed was not likely t« h»re created » new title 

* whidi it was onployed in the latter sense- tor his suocessor, it is more probable that ^ius 

cannot be fixed with certainty. Bach (Hist. Veruswu the first rwho^ was called Caesa;, when 

Jnrisprud. Rom. 304.] affirms from Tacitus, H. i. adopted by Hadrian. Spart. in ifilio Yero. 102. 

15. and Suetonius, Galba, 17., that Galba con- — W. 

femd on Pise Ucinianus the title of Cseaar, and* -f^In a very ingenions essay Oibboa has ven- 

ft«n that tine the ftxm had this meankig r but tarod ta call in <;iieslion the pre-raiineiit virtue 
these two historians simply say that he appoi 



simply say that he appointed of Brutus. Misc. Worics^ iv. 9S. 
IfeM falB nooessaf, aitd do not mention die word ■ 
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in peace. The title of king had aimed the Romans against his life. 
Augustus was sensible that mankind is governed by names; nor was 
he deceived in his expectation, that the senate and people would 
submit to slavery, provided they were respectfully assured, that they 
still enjoyed their ancient freedom. A feeble senate and enervated 
people cheerfully acquiesced in the pleasing illusion, as long as it 
was supported by the virtue, or even by the prudence, of the suc- 
cessors of Augustus. It was a motive of self-preservation, not a 
principle of liberty, that animaited the conspirators against Caligula, 
Nero, and Domitian. They attacked the person of the tyrant, with- 
out aiming their blow at the authority of the. Emperor. 
Auempt of There appears, indeed, om naemorable occasion, in which the 
Vftef "the^ senate, after seventy years of patience, made an ineffectual attempt 
to re-assume its long-forgotten rights. When the throne was vacant 
by the murder of Caligula, the consuls convoked that assembly id 
the Capitol, condemned the memory of the Caesars, gave the watch- 
word liberty to the few cohorts who faintly adhered to their 
standard, and during eight-and-forty hours acted as the indq)endent 
chiefs of a free commonwealth. But while they deliberated, the 
PraeCorian guards had resolved. The stupid Claudius, brother of 
Germanicus, was already in their camp, invested with the Imperial 
purple, and prepared to support his election by arms. The dream 
of liberty was at an end; and the senate awoke to all the horrors of 
inevitable servitude. Deserted by the people, and threatened by a 
military force, that feeble assembly was compelled to ratify the choice 
of the Praetorians, and to embrace the benefit of an amnesty, which 
Claudius had the prudence tooffer, and the generosity to observe (28) . 
II. The insolence of the armies inspired Augustus with fears of a 
Image of still morc alarming nature. The despair of the citizens could only 
^7o7°the°' attempt, what the power of the soldiers was, at any time, able to 
armies, gxccute. How prccarious was his owti authority over men whom 
he had taught to violate every social duty I He had heard their 
seditious clamours ; he dreaded their calmer moments of reflection* 
One revolution had been purchased by immense rewards; but a 
second revolution might double those rewards. The troops pro- 
fessed the fondest attachment to the house of Caesar; but the a1>- 
tachments of the multitude are capricious and inconstant. Au- 
gustus summoned to his aid, whatever remained in those fierce 
minds of Roman prejudices ; enforced the rigour of discipline by the 
sanction of law ; and, interposing the majesty of the senate between 
the emperor and the army, boldly claimed their allegiance, as the 
first magistrate of the republic (29). 

(28) It is mach to be regretted that we have lost the part of Tacitas which treated of that trans- 
action.' We are forced to content ourselves with the popular rumours of Josephus, and the imper- 
fect hints of Dion and Suetonius. 

(t29) Augustus restored the ancient severity of discipline. After the civil wars, ho dropped the 
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During a long period of two hundred and twenty years, from the Their 
establishment of this artful system to the death of Commodus, the *^^®^*^*®- 
dang^^ inherent io a military goveirnment were, in a great measure, 
suspended. The soldiers were seldom roused to that fatal sense of 
thdr own strength, and of the weakness of the civil authority, 
which was, before and afterwards, productive of such dreadful cala- 
mities. Caligula and Domitian were assassinated in their palace by 
their own domestics: * the convulsions which agitated Rome on the 
death of the former, were confined to the walls of the city. But 
Nero involved the whole empire in his ruin. In the space of 
canteen months, four princes perished by the sword; and the 
Roman world was shaken by the fury of the contending armies. 
Excepting only, this short, though violent, eruption of military 
Mcence, the two centuries from Augustus to Gonunodus passed away 
unstained with civil blood, and undisturbed by revolutions. The 
emperor was elected by the authority of the senate, and the con^ 
smt of the soldiers (30) . The legions respected their oath of fidelity ; 
and it requires a minute inspection of the Roman annals to discover 
fliree inconsiderable rebellions, which were all suppressed in a few 
months, and without even the hazard of a battle (31). 

In elective monarchies, the vacancy of the throne is a moment DesignatiM 
big with danger and mischief. The Roman emperors, desirous to suwetJor. 
q)are the legions that interval of suspense, and the temptation of 
an irr^ular choice, invested their designed successor with so large 
a share of present power, as should ^enable him, after their decease, 
to assume the remainder, without suffering the empire to perceive 
tlie change of masters. Thus Augustus, after all his fairer prospects of libentu. 
had been snatched from him by untimely deaths, rested his last 
lio^l^ on Tiberius, obtained for his adopted son the censorial and 

eodeanng name of Fellow-Soldiers, and called them only Soldiers (Sueton. in August, c. 25.}. See 
tlie use Tiberias inade of the Senate in the mutiny of the Pannonian legions (Tacit. Annal. i.}. 
(30) These -words seem to have been the constitutional language. See Tacit. Annal. xiii. 4.t 
(31] The first was Camillus Scribonianus, who took up arms in Dalmatia against Claudius, and 
was deserted by his own troops in five days. The second, L. Antonius, in Germany, who rebelled 
^ost Domitian ; and the third, Avidius Cassins, in the 'reign of U. Antoninus. The two last 
reigned but a few months, and were cut ofif by their own adherents. We may observe, that both 
Camillas and Gassius coloured their ambition with the design of restoring the republic ; a task, said 
Gattiitt, peculiarly reserved for his name and family. 



* CaHgula p^ihedjl)y a conspiracy formed by than Gibbon thinks : already, under Tiberius, 

tiie officers of the Praetorian troops, and Domi- the legions of Germany would have seditiously 

tian would not perhaps have been assassinated constrained Germanicus to assume the Imperisd 

viUiont the participation of the two chi^s of purple. On the revolt of Claudius Civilis, undcsr 

that guard in his death.— W. Vespasian, the legions of Gaul murdered their 

t This panegyric on the soldiery is rather too general, and offered their assistance to the Gauls, 

liheral. Claudius was obliged to purchase their who were in insurrection. Julius Sabinus made 

consent to his coronation : the presents which himself be proclaimed emperor, &c. The wars , 

he made, and those which the Praetorians re- the merit, and the severe discipline of Trajan, 

oeived on other occasions, considerably embar- Hadrian, and the two Antonines, established for 

Otted the finances. Moreover this formidable some time a greater degree of sabiurdinatiOD. 

puxd favoured, in general, the cruelties of the — W. 
^jvtr k^ The distant revolts were more frequent 
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tribuniiian powers, and stated a hw, by whk^ ihe fiilure prince 
was invested with an auliiority eqoal to his own, over the pr o^ineos 
and die armies (32). Thus Ve^asian rabdoed the g^EMrous mind 
Of Titos, of his ddest son« Titos was adar«d by the eastern legions, whieh, 
under his command, had rtoantly achieved the conquest ^ Judna. 
His power was dreaded, and, as his yirtaes were douded by the 
intenq)erance of youth, bis designs weie suspected, kistead 0f 
listening to sudh unworthy suspicions, the prudent.monareh aas»* 
dated Titus to tiie full pow^s of ilskd Impetid dignity; and tfao 
grateful son ever approved himself the^huinble and faitl^ mimslor 
of so indulgent a father (33). 
The race of The good scuse of Yospasiau engaged him indeed to emtoaoe 
^Md^Sf* every measure that might confirm liis recmit and precarious devft- 
^^ tion. The military oath, and the fidelity of the ^roops, had bem 
consecrated, by Uie habits of an hundred years, to the name and 
family of the Gffisais : and althoi^ that family bad been continued 
only by the fictitious rite of adoption, the Romans still revered, im 
flie person of Nero, the grandson of Germanicus, and the lineal m>* 
eessor of Augustus. It was not without rductanoe and renKwstt^ 
that the Praetorian guards had been persuaded to abandon thecauae 
of the tyrant {dk). The rapid downfal of Galba, Otho, and YiteUius, 
tau^t the armies to conakker the emperors as the creatures of thM 
will, and the instruments of their licence. The birOi of Y^spasiaa 
wi» mean ; his grandfather had been a private sddier, his father a 
petty ofiQcer of the revenue (35); bis own merit ^d raised him, in 
an advanced i^, to die e^Bspire; J»ut his merit was rather usebd 
than shining, and his virtues were disgraced by a strict and even 
sordid parsimony-. Such a prince consulted his true interest bf 
the association of a^ son, whose more splendid and amiable diaraolor 
might turn the public attention, from the obscure cmgin, to the 
future glories, of the Flavian house. Under the mild adnnni8fo<»« 
tion of Titus, the Roman world enjoyed a transient felicity, aad his 
belc^ved memory served to pdrotect, above fifteen yeare, tbe ncoB of 
his brother Domitian. 
A. D. 96. Nerva had scarcely accepted flie purple from the i^sassins of Do- 
ana^^uncter mitian, before he discovered that Ms feeble age was undble to stom 
of Tr^an. ^^ torrcnt of public disordOTS, which had multiplied under the long 
tyranny of his predeeessor. His mild disposition was xe^>ectfid by 
the good ; but the d^en^iate Romans requhred a more vigorous dbtb^ 
ractar, whose justice ^ould strike terror into the guiUy. Though 
he bad several rebttons, he fixed his choice on a stranger. Ks 

ps) ItfeMeimPaltiwIn, L ii. a ill. fkMtm. in liter, c m 

(3») SMtM. inTlft.e.«. Piin. hi PcaAit. Hist. NMat. 

(34) Tkis ideait frafMDtly twl »tnm^ iMOcatodby TtcUn. Ut^EklL i. 6. IS. h. 7t. 

tt&) tteeMpenr YMpisita, with kkMuai gowl seMe, iighed at tte gtaaalogirtt, irh»4pim< 
his family from Flayius, the founder of Reatfi (hit natnr* ooMtliy), and«M«f the dSapMWAt 
Hercoles. Suet, in Tetpasian. c. 13. 
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adc^^ted Trajan, tten aboat forty years of age, and who eommanded 
a powerful army in tbe Lower Germany; and immediately, by a 
itisree of fiie oenate^ declared him his eoUea^ae and successor in 
Ihe ^npite (36). it is sincerely to be lamented, that whilst we are a. d. m. 
btigaed wlA tfa» ^Agnstfiil rotation of Nero's crimes and follies, we 
are teddced tocoileet tte actions of Trajan from Mie gUmmerings of 
an flteidgment, or the donbtfol l^ht of a p«iegyiie. ¥h^re remains^ 
bowcGmr^ one panegyric fiir removed beycmd the susfflcion of fla^ 
krj. iUbbTe two fauii^ed and fifty years alter the death of Trajan, 
the senate, in pooring out the cUsUmuury acdamatioiis on the ac- 
cession of a new emperor, wished that he might surpass thefdieitf 
of Augmtus, and the ynrtoe of Tn^ (37). 

We BMiy readily bdieTe, Uiat the fath^ of Ms country hesitated a. ». itt. 
vAi^her he onght to intrust ttie rariouB «id doubtfol character of ^^^^'^' 
his kinsman HadriMi with sovm^lgn power, in Ins last moments^ 
the arts of the onpresaPlotina either fixed tiieirresohitioh of Trajan^ 
or bo^ auj^fusad a fiotitions adoption (38) ; the truth of whi<A 
Hwrid not be safd^ disputed, and Hadrian was peaceably adLUOw^ 
M^ a» his la^diid successor. Under his reign, ashasbeen alren^ 
imilioBed, the etnpire flourished in peace and prosperity. Be en^ 
aotnraged the arts, r^ormed the laws, asserted militeary discipline^ 
andTiaited a^ his proyinces in person. His vast and active genius 
mi e^fually mUed to the most «ikirged views, and the minute 
4Btaite df civfl policy. But the ruling passions of Ins soul were 
aorioftity ttnd yanity. ks they prevsdled, and as they were attracited 
iy ^^feroBt (ijeots, Hadrian was, by turns, an excellent prince, a 
ndicaloiM sophist, and a jealoiM tyrant. The general tenor of his 
aanduei des^l^ praise for its ecpiity and moderation. Yet in the 
SM4xf»^ IhS reign, he put to deaA foUr cmtsular senators, hia 
jpairsottid enemies, and men who had bera judged wo^y of empBre; 
a^ ttie iediotMness of a pian&d illness rendered him, sft last, 
peevish and cruel. The senate dow^^ted wheth^ they should jwo*- 
tanee hi^ a god (nr a tyrant ; and the honours decreed to his mo- 
BHiry were granted to the pray^^ of the i^om Antoninus (39). 

The caprice of Hadrian influenced his choice of a successor. AdoMioaoi 
After rev^¥ing in his mind se^rad men of distinguished m»it» ^ym^g^^ 
whom he esteemed arftd hated, he adopted iElius Verus, a gay and ^«™»- 
vduptuooa nobleman, recoBssnended by unccmmion beauty to tte 
lover of Antinous {kO). But whilst Hadrian was delightbg himself 

(36) Dion, 1. IxTui. p. 1121. Plin. Second, in Panegyric. 

(37) Felicior Angusto, xblior Tbajaro. Eutrop. viii. 5. 

(38) BioB (1. fatix. p. 114».) sffiroM the t^iole to ha^e been « fietimi, on the nrthority td Us 
fttber, -wkto Mag govehtor of the .provide where Trajan died, had rery good oppbHtrnftits tt 
dftini^thii rtfstOKofiM tranMctlOB. Tet Dodwdl (Prarfeet. Camden. xtH.) has mainiaitted, ttaM 
Bidrian itas eaHed to Aeeertain hope of the aliipiiie, dorifig the bCetlBte of Trajan. 

Hm VUm (L ha, p. 1471.). Anrel. Victor. 

:|M) TIm dkeifieitioD of Antinous, hto medak, statues, temples, city, oracles, and oonsteHaOOB, ar« 
Y«H known, sttd still4ialMBDiur the nenory of ladrion. Tet we may remark, that of tte Sf* 
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with his own applause, and the acclamations of the soldiers, whose 
consenthad been secured by an immense donative, the new Csesar [ki] 
was ravished from his embraces by an untimely death. He left only 
one son. Hadrian conunended the boy to the gratitude of the An- 
tonines. He was adopted by Pius ; and, on the accession of Marcus, 
was invested with an equal share of sovereign power. ' Anfon^ the 
many vices of «this younger Yerus, he possessed one virtue ; a dutiful 
reverence fortiis wiser colleague, to whom he willingly abandoned 
the ruder cares of empire. The philosophic emperor dissemlM 
his follies, lamented his early death, .and cast a decent veil over his 
memory. 

As soon as Hadrian's passion wa^ either gratified or disappointed, 
he resolved to deserve the thanks of posterity, by placing the most 
exalted merit on the Roman throne. His discerning eye easily disco- 
vered a senator about fifty years of age, blameless in all the offices of 
life; and a youth of about seventeen, whose riper years opened the 
fair prospect of every virtue : the elder of these was declared the sod 
and successor of Hadrian, on condition, however, that he himself 
should immediately adopt the youngey. The two Antonines (for it 
is of them that we are now speaking) governed the Roman world 
forty-two years, with the same invariable spirit of wisdom and 
virtue. Although Pius had two sons (42), he preferred the Welfare 
of Rome to the interest of his family, gave his daughter Faustina in 
marriage to young Marcus, obtained from the senate the tribunitian 
and proconsular powers, and with a noble disdain, or rather igno- 
rance of jealousy, associated him to all the labours of government. 
Marcus, on the other hand, revered the character of his benrfactor, 
loved him as a parent, obeyed him as his sovereign (4-3), and, after 
he was no more, regulated his own administration by the esjauu^ 
and maxims of his predecessor. Their united reigns are possibly 
the only period of history in which the happiness of a great people 
was the sole object of government. 

Titus Antoninus Pius has been justly denominated a second 
***Piw.^^^Numa. The same love of religion, justice, and peace, was tiie 



A.D. 



Character 



fifteen emperors, Glaodias was the only one whose taste in love was entirely correct. For the 
honours of Antinous, see Spanheim, Commentaire snr las Caesars de Julien, p. 80. 

(-41) Hist. August, p. IS. Aurelius Victor in Epitom. 

(42] Without the help of neikk and inscriptions we should be ignorant of this fact, so honoar- 
able to the memory of Pius.* 

(-43) During the twenty-three years of Pius's reign, Marcus was only two nights absent from the 
palace, and even those were at dWerent times. Hist. August, p. 25. 



* Gibbon attributes to Antoninas Pins a merit 
which he either did not possess, or was not in a 
^tuation to display, i. He was adopted only (m 
the condition Uiat he would adopt in his turn 
Marcus Aurelius and L. Terns. 2. His two sons 
died children, and one of them, M. Galerius, 
alone, appears to have survived, for a few years, 



his father's coronation. GiU)on is also mistaken 
when he says (note 42.) that " without the help 
of medab and inscriptions we should be ignonnt. 
that Antoninus had two sons. " Capitolinns says 
expressly, (c. 1.) Pilii mares duo, do» feeniia*; 
we only owe their names to the medals. Pa8>* 
Cont. Baron, i. 33. edit. Paris.— W. 
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^stinguishing characteristic of both princes. But the situation of 
flie latter opened a much lai^r .field for the exercise of those 
Tirtues. Numa could only prevent a few neighbouring villages 
tcmx plundering each other's harvests. Antoninus diffiised order 
and tranquillity over th^ greatest part of the earth. His reign is 
marked by the rare advantage of furnishing very few materials for 
history ; which is, indeed, Uttle more than the register of the crimes, 
follies, and misfortimes of mankind. In private life, he was an 
amiable, as well as a good man. The native simplicity of his virtue 
was a stranger to vanity or affectation. He enjoyed with 'modw- 
ation tiie conveniences of his fortune, and the innocent pleasures of 
society (44) ; and the benevolence of his soul displayed itself in a 
cheerfiil serenity of temper. 

i The virtue of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus was of a severe and of Martw. 
inore laborious kind (45). It was the well-earned harvest of many 
a learned conference, of many a patient lecture, and many a mid- 
night lucubration. At the age of twelve years he embraced the 
ligid system of the Stoics, which taught him to submit his body to 
h^ mind, his passions to his reason ; to consider virtue as the only 
good, vice as the only evil, all things external, as things indif- 
ferent (46). His meditations, composed in the tumult of a camp, 
are still extant; and he even condescended to give lessons of phi- 
losophy, in a more pubUc manner, than was perhaps consistent 
with the modesty of a sage, or the dignity of an emperor (47). But 
his life was the noblest commentary on the precepts of Zeno. He 
was severe to himself, indulgent to the imperfection of others, just 
and beneficent to all mankind. He regretted that Avidius Cassius, 
who eicited a rebellion in Syria, had disappointed him, by a vo- 
luntary death, * of the pleasure of converting an enemy into a Mend; 
and he justified the sincerity of that sentiment, by moderating the 
zeal of the senate against the adherents of the traitor (48). War he 

(44) He was fond of the theatre, and not insensible to the channs of the fair sex. Harcus Anto- 
ninng, i. 16. Hist. August, p. 20, 21. Julian in Caesar. 

(45) The enemies of Marcus charged him with hypocrisy, and with a want of that simpUdty 
which disUnguished Pius and even Verus (Hist. August. 6. 34.). This suspicion, unjust as it was, 
may serve to account for the superior applause bestowed upon personal qualifications, in preference 
to the social virtues. Even Marcus Antoninus has been called a hypocrite ; but the wildest scepti- 
cism never insinuated that Caesar might possibly be a coward, or Tully a fool. Wit and valour are 
qualifications more easily ascertained than humanity or the love of justice. 

(46) Tacitus has characterised, in a few words, the principles of the portico : Doctores sapienti® 
secntos est, qui sola bona quae honesta, ^ala tantum quae turpia ; potentiam, nobilitatem, caeteraque 
extra animom, neque bonis neque* mails adnumerant. Tacit. Hist. iv. 5* 

(47) Before he went on the second expedition against the Germans, he read lectures of plulo- 
iophy to the Roman people, during three days. He had already done the same in the ciUes of 
Greece and Asia. Hist. August, in Cassio, c. 3. 

(48) IMon, 1. Ixxi. p. 1190. Hist. August, in Avid. Cas^.f 



• Cassius was murdered by his own partisans. Dio Cassius. Marcus wrote to the senate, who 

Tulcat. Gdlic. in Cassio, c. 7. Dion, Ixxi. c. 27. urged the execution of the partisans of Cassius, 

«.1f . in these words : — " I entreat and beseech you 

t See one of the aewly discovered passages of to preserve my reign unstained by senatorial 
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detested, 9B the ^l^ace and eadetnaty of humdiH natcure ; * but whoil 
Uie necessity of a jnirt defence called upon hiBi to take up arms, In 
readily exposed h&i person to eig)^ winter «alnpdgna, on ihebfotm 
banks of the Damd^e, ^ seirarity of which was at k^t fiitdl to ita 
weakneiss of his conalitiitlon. His memory wis irevered by a grtft^M 
posterity, and above a century after his death, many persons p»* 
served the image ct Maretis AatoniooB maiong those of tiMr hoafte" 
hdd gods (k9). 

Happiness of If a man were called to fix tte period in thehiste^efttieWGridy; 

the RomaDs. ^j^j^ which the condition of Ihe hmnan race was mort happy mut 

' prosperous, he would, without hesitetion, name that which ^^qpsei 

A. n. firom Uie d^th of Domttian to the accession of GonunodUB. Ihe 

^^^^' vast extent of the Roman empire was goveraed by absohite pow«^ 

under the guidance d vfartue and wisdom. The armies were 

restrained by the firm but gentle hand of four successive empestan^ 

yAiosQ charades and authority commanded invohmtey wmpe^t, 

The forms of the civil administration were carefully preserved bf 

Nerva, Trajan, Hadrmn, and the Antonines, who deli^rted In tta 

hnage ci liberty, and were pleased wkh considedng themselves 'ai 

the acco^mtable ministers of the laws* Such piinees deserved ttM 

bonour of rest<»ring the republic, had the Romans of their days hmm 

capable of o^ying a tational freedom. 

itc precarious 'Hie labouvs d tfaese monardis were overpaid by the iduueiM 
natttre. y^ward that insepiffadsly Waited on ^ehr success ; by the honest pffidv 
of virtue, and by the exqidstte delight of bdiolifing the general h^if^ 
^ness of which Ihey were the an&ors. A just^ botm^nclMAf 
reflection embllte»ed> however, the su^lest of human enjoymeM^ 
They must often ^tve i^olteeted the insta^iUty of a lu^inMl 
irtiididep^uiedonthecAuffacterofaai&gleman* Thefotdimome«i 
was perhi^ appFoae^ing, wh^ some lie^stious ytmth, or Sdnw 
joslous' tyrant, wotdd s&use, tothedflstvuetim,^atiib8diitepowea^ 
which they had exerted for the benefit of their people. The ideal 
restraints of Che senate and ihe taws might serve to display ibe 
virtues, but coidd never conreet the vieesi, of the emperor* The 
military force was a blind and fairesi^tible in^tmmeiit of oppressioti ; 
uid the corruption of Roman maniiers would always supply flaAi^ 
terers eager to applaud, and ministers prepared to serve, the feat dr 
the avarice, liie icnt or the crueity , of ^eir oMksters. 

These gloomy a^iprehensions had been already justified by (her 
experience of the Romans. The annate of the eie^^rors eddbit a 

(49) Hist. August, in Karc. Antonia. o. IS. 



Mood. None of your drdcr must perish dther dard in tbe war against Avidins Cassins. " Bar- 

hf 70«r 4«ilre or aiiae. " Mat. ftaga. IMtpa. barlaitt/' be said, wtth wise but Tain Hi9«eily, 

i». p. VU^M, ** ttoit «t beoMie acqnaiMed with the lHa tft m r 

^ XareM would ml neoept the sanlOBr«r snf sions of the Roman people." Hai. Fragm. V«>- 
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sitoiig and ^nrioos pktim of hamaii nature, which we shonM vemoi^ of 
ninly. S6& among Uie mixed and doubtful characters of modem c^d^ 
iHfltoy. Li the conduct of th(»emonaichg we may: trace the utmost Domit^"^ 
lines of vice and virtue ; the BM6t exalted perfection, and the meanest 
de^neracy of our own species. The go4den age of Trajan and flie 
Anlcmines had been preceded by an-age of iron. It is almost super^ 
ilnous to enumerate the unworthy successors of Augustus. Their 
nnpariHekd vices, and the splendid theatre on which they weve 
acied, harre saved them from obKvion. The dark unrelenting Ti- 
berius, the furious Caligula, be fed>le Claudius, the profligate and 
cniel Nero, the beastly Yitdiius (5^, and the tiond inhuman Do* 
miimtj are condemned to everlasting infamy. During fourscore 
years (excepting only the short and doubtfid respite of Yespasian's 
reign) (SI) Rome groaned beneath an unremitting tyranny, which 
exterminated tilie aacient families of the republic, and was fatal to 
afanost every virtue, and every talent, that arose in tibat unhappy 

period. 

Under the re^ of &ese moosteis, the slavery of Ae Rom»is Peculiar 
was accompodited with two peculiar circumstances, the one occa- "^Erai^^ 
sioned by their former liberty, tbe other by ^ir extensive con- ^^^f' 
quests, vdiich rendered Uieir con(Mon more completely wretched 
&an that of the victims of tyranny in any olher age or country. 
From Hiese causes were derived, 1. The exquisite sensibility of die 
mffien^rs^ and, 2. The impossibility of escaping from the hand of 
ftfopi^essar. 

/L When Persia was govc^med by Ihe descendants of Sefi, a raee insen^tj 
d princes, whose wanton cruelty often stained their divan, their orientab. 
tdile, «id their bed, with the blood of thdur favourites, there is a 
saying recorded of a young nobtoman, Thst he never departed from 
tile sultan's presence, without satisfying Inmself whether his head 
mBS still on his sluHilders. The acperienae of every day mi^ 
ibiost justify the scepticism of Rustan (9^^. Yet the fatal sword, 
nsp^ided above him by a single fhree^, seems not to hav« 
disturbed the sHmd^ers, or interrupted the tmnquiBity, of the Per- 
sian. Tlie monarch's frown, he well knew, toxM level hwn with 
the dust; but the Stroke of lig^h^ or apoplexy might be equdly 
tstal ; and it was tho part of a wise mm, to forget tiie inevitable 
csisffiities of human life in the enjoyment of the fleeting hevr. He 
was dignified witii the appellation of the king's slave; had, perhaps, 

(50) THifiiin emiMinied in nare eating at least sixmillimu of onr money in abant seven month*. 
It is not easy to express his vices with dignity, or even decency. Tadtus fciriy calls Wm a bog, 
fcirt H is by ndntitating to a count word a ▼ery fine image. " At Vitellins, wnbracalis bortoram 
" abditos, ut igitava aniinalia, qnibis si dbom soggeras, jaeent torpentque, pneterita, instaatia, 
** tilara, pari oUirione dimiserat. Atqne iOam nemore Aridno deaidem et mareentem, " ac 
TMt. Hist. in. 36. U. 9S. Sneton. in YiteU. c. 13. INon Cassivs, 1. Ixv. p. 1062. 

(M) TbeexeentiaDof HeWidins Priscas, and of thevirtaons Bponina disgraced the reign of 






(53). Voyage de Ghardin en Perse, vol. lit. p. 99S. 
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. been purchased from obscure parents, in a counfary which he had 
never known; and was trained up from his infancy in the severe 
discipline of the .seragho (53). His name, his wealth, his honours, 
were the gift of a master, who might, without injustice, resume 
what he had bestowed. Rustan's knowledge, if he possessed any, 
could only serve to confirm his habits by prejudices. His language 
aflforded not words for any form of government, except absdute 
monarchy. The history of 'the East informed him, that such had 
' ever been the condition of mankind- (54). . The Koran, and the in- 
terpreters of that divine book, inculcated to him,.that the sultan 
was the descendant of the prophet, and the vicegerent of heaven ; 
that patience was the first virtue of a Mussulman, and unlimited 
obedience the great duty of a subject. 
Knowledge The minds of the Romans were very differently prepared for 
ipStJftle slavery. Oppressed beneath the weight of their own corruption 
and of military violence, they for a long- while preserved the sen-* 
timents, or at least the ideas, of their free-born ancestors. The 
education of Helvidius and Thrasea, of Tacitus and Pliny, was the 
same as that of Cato and Cicero. From Grecian philosophy, they 
had imbibed the justest and most liberal notions of the dignity of 
human nature, and the origin of civil society. The history of their 
own country had tatight them to revere a free, a virtuous, and a 
victorious commonwealth; to abhor the successful crimes of Caesar 
and Augustus ; and inwardly to despise those tyrants whom they 
adored with the most abject. flattery; As magistrates and senators, 
they were admitted into the great council, which had once dictated 
• laws to the earth, whose name still gave a sanction to the acts of 
the monarch, and whose authority was so often prostituted to the 
vilest purposes of tyranny. Tiberius, and those emperors who 
adopted his maxims, attempted to disguise their murders by the 
formalities of justice, and perhaps enjoyed a secret pleasuire in ren- 
dering the senate their accomplice as well as their victim. By this 
assembly, the last of the Romans were condemned for imaghiary 
crimes and real virtues. Their infamous accusers assumed the 
language oL independent patriots, who arraigned a dangerous citiz^i 
before the tribunal of his country; and the public service was 
rewarded by riches and honours (55). The servile judges professed 
to assert the majesty of the commonwealth, violated in the person 

' (53) The practice of raising slaves to the great offices of state is still more common among the 
Turks than among the Persians. The miserable countries of Geoi^a and Circassia supply rulers 
to the greatest part of the East. 

(5-4] Chardin says, that European travellers have diffused among the Persians some ideas of the 
freedom and mildness of our governments. They have done them a very ill oflice. 

(55) They alleged the example of Scipio and Cato (Tacit. Annal. iii. 66.). Uarcellus Epirns and 
Grispus Yibitts bad a'cquired two millions and a half under Nero. Their. -wealth, which a^^vated 
their crimes, protected them under Yespasian. See Tacit. Hist. iv. 43. Dialog, de Orator, c. 8. 
Vor one accusation, Regulus, the just object of Pliny's satire, received from the senate the consular 
ornaments, and a present of sixty thousand pounds. 
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of its first magistrate (56), whose clemency they most applauded 
when they tremhled the most at his inexorable and impending 
cruelty (57). The tyrant beheld their baseness with just contempt, 
and encountered their secret sentiments of detestation with sincere 
and avowed hatred for the whole body of the senate. 

H. The division of Europe into a number of independent states. Extent of 
connected, however, with each other, by the general resemblance ieft"thSJno 
of religion, language, and manners, is productive of the most b^ne- ^i^ef 
ficial consequences to the liberty of mankind. A modern tyrant, 
who should find no resistance either in his own breast, or in his 
people, would soon experience a gentle restraint from the example 
of his equals, the dread of present censure, the advice of his allies, 
and the apprehension of his enemies. The object of his displeasure, 
escaping from the narrow limits of his dominions, would easily 
obtain, in a happier climate, a secure refuge, a new fortune adequate 
to his merit, the freedom of complaint, and perhaps the means of 
revenge. But the empire of the Romans filled the world, and 
when that empire fell into the hands of a single person, the world 
became a safe and dreary prison for his enemies. The slave of 
Imperial despotism, whether he was condemned to drag his gilded 
chain in Rome and the senate, or to wear out a lite of exile on the 
barren rock of Seriphus, or the frozen banks of the Danube, ex- 
pected his fate in silent despair (58). To resist was fatal, and it 
was impossible to fly. On every side he was encompassed with a 
vast extent of sea and land, which he could never Kope to traverse 
without being discovered, seized, and restored to his irritated master. 
Beyond the frontiers, his anxious view could discover nothing, 
except, the ocean, inhospitable deserts, hostile tribes of barbarians, 
of fierce manners and unknown language, or dependent kings, who 
would gladly purchase the emperor's protection by the sacrifice of 
an obnoxious fugitive (59). "Wherever you are," said Cicero to 
the exiled Marcellus, " remember that you are equally within the 
" power of the conqueror (60)." 

(56) The crime of majesty vras formerly a treasonable offence against tbe Roman people. As 
tribaoes of the people, Augustas and Tiberius applied it to their own persons, and extended it to 
an infinite latitude.* 

(57) After the virtuons and unfqrtunate "tvidow of Germanicus had been put to death, Tiberius 
received the thanks of the senate for his clemency. She had not been publicly strangled ; nor was 
the body drawn with a hook to the Gemonise, where those of common malefactors were exposed. 
See Tacit. Annal. Ti. 25. Sueton. in Tiberio, c. 53. 

(58) Seriphas was a small rocky island in tbe .£gean Sea, the inhabitants of which were despised 
for their ignorance and obscurity. The place of Ovid's exile is well known, by his just, but 
unmanly lamentations. It should seem, that he only received an order to leave Rome in so many 
days, and to transport himself to Tomi. Guards and gaolers were unnecessary. 

(59] Under Tiberius, a Roman knight attempted to fly to the Parthians. He was stopt in the 
straits of Sicily ; but so little danger did there appear in the example, that the most jealous of 
tyrants disdained to punish it. Tacit. Annal. vi. 14. 

(60) Cicero ad Familiares, iv. 7. 



* It was Tiberius, not Augustus, who first took in this sense the words crimen lacsae majestatis. 
Hist. Aug, Bachii Trs^anus, 27.— W. % 
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CHAPTER IV. 

t 

Tlie.CnMlty, FoIIieg, and Viirder of GooMiiodus. — Eleciion of Pertiaaz. — His iUtempto 
to reform the State. — His Aasassinatioii by the Pratoriao Guards. 

The mildness of M arei^s, which the rigid discipline of the Stoics 
was unable to eradicate, formed, at the same time, the most 
ami^le, and the only defective, part of his character. His escel- 
lent understanding was often deceived by the unsuspecting goodness 
of his heart. Artful men, who study the passions of princes, and 
conceal their own, approached his person in the disguise of phik>- 
sophic sanctity, and acquired riches and honours by affecting to 
despise them (1). His excessive indulgence to his brother, * hift 
wife, and his son, exceeded the bounds of private virtue, and 
became a public injury, by the example and consequences of tbeir 
mes. 
to^his^fe -^Faustina, the daughter of Pius and the wife of Marcus^has been 
austina; ^ m^cii celebrated for her gsdlantries as for her beauty. Tbm 
grave simplicity of the philosopher was ill calculated to ^gage her 
wanton levity, or to fix that unbounded passion for variety, whidi. 
often discovered personal merit in the meanest of mankind (2), 
The Cupid of the ancients was, in general, a very sensual deity ; 
and the amours of an empjess, as they exact on her side the plainest 
advances, are ieldom susceptible of muqh sentimental delicacy. 
Marcus was the onJy man in the empire who seemed ignorant or 
insensible of the irr^ularities of Faustina ; which, according to tho 
prejudices of every age, reflected some disgrace on the injured 
husband. He promoted several of her lovers to posts of honour 
and profit (3), and during a comiexion of thirty years, invariidbiy 
^ve tier proofs of the most tend^ confidence, and of a respect 
which ended not with het life. In his^ Meditations, he thanks the 
gods, who had bestowed on him a wife, so faithful, so gentle, and. 
of such a wonderful simplicity of manners (k). The obsequious 
senate, at hts earnest reqiKSt, declared her a goddess. She was 
represented in her temples, with the attributes of Juno, Yenus, and. 
Ceres ; and it was decreed, that, on the day of thdr mq^tials, the 

(1) See the complaints of Avidios Cassias, Hist, i-ugost. p. 45. These axe, it is ttiie> the oeiii->- 
plaints of faction ; but even faction exaggecatea, rather than invents. 

(2) Faustinan) satis constat apud Gajetam condUiones sibi et nauticas et gladiatoriaSt elegttse. 
Hist . August, p. 30. Lampridius explains the sort of merit which Faustina chose, and the conditions 
which she exacted. Hist. August, p. 103. 

(3) Hist. August, p. 34. 

(4) Meditat. 1. i. The woridhas laughed at the credulity of Xarcos; but Madam Dacier assures u 
(and we may credit a lady), that the husband will always, be deceived, if the wife condescends to 
dissemble. 



* His brother by adoption, and hia ooUeagHe, L.. Teras. XarcntiUirdiiu had no otker brothtr. 
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youth (tf eitti^ aex sbould pay their vows hdoire the altar of thar 
chaste patroness (5). 

The monitrous vices of the son have cast a shade on the purity JgL ^^ 
d the father's virtues. It has been objected to Maro^ that he 
afterifieed Uie happiness of milUona to a fond partiality for a worthlesa 
l|oy ; aad that he chose a successor iB his own family, rather thaa 
ifi the republic. Nothtng, howe?^, was negleeted by the anxious 
{HtuMv 9J^ l>y ttie m^ of virtue and learning whom he sununoned 
to his asdstanee, to expand the narrow nund of young Commodus, 
to correct his growing vices, and to render him wcMfthy of thft 
tlnxme, for which he was defigned. But the power of instrudion\ 
it addfMQ of mudi efficacy, ^cc^t in those happy dispositions whei)^ 
it is ahnoBdt sup^ikiouft. The disiastefui lesson of a grave philo** 
aofdiw was, in a moment, oklit^rated by the whisper of a profligate 
bvourtte^ and Marcus himself blasted the fraijls of this laboured 
Qduc«lk»B, by admitting his son, at ttie age of fourieen or fifteen, to 
a fuU participation of the Imperial pow^. He lived but four yeara 
dfierwards ; but he lived long enou^ to rep^t a rash measure^ 
whi^ raised the impetuous youth above the restraint of reason and 
suthoiity. 

Most of the crimes which disturb tte intemd peace of society, AooeMion of 
«EB pieduced by the restraints which the necessary, Imt unequal G^2lasf 
hws cH pr^^y have imposed on the appetites of mankind, by 
amfining to a few the possession of those objects that are coveted 
ky many. Of all our passions and appetites, the love of powar is 
of the mosi imperious and unsociable nature, sinoe the pride of one 
irifca requires tilie submission of the multitude. In the tumult of 
m'A discord, the laws of society lose their force> and their place is 
iMom supplied by those of humanity. The ardour of contention, 
%m^ fride of victory, the despair of ^leoess, the memory of past 
niufks, and the fear of future dangers, all contribute to inflame the 
niod, and to silence the voice of pity. From such motives almost 
ovevy page of history has been stained with civil blood ; but these 
motives will not account for the unprovoked cronies of Commodt:^ 
ifco had nothing to wish, and every thing to eigoy. The bdoved a. d. teo. 
an o£ Msorcus succeeded to his father, araiikt the acclamations of 
Ifas sewBita and armies (6) ; and when he ascended the throne, the 
kappy youth saw round him neither con^^etitor to ranove, nor 
enrages to punish. In this calm elevated station, it was surely 
natural, that he should prefer the love of mankind to their detesta- 



(5) Bkm CaMMU, 1. Ixxi. [c. 31.] P* ilM. Hitt. Anpft. p. 31. OMBmeBtaiffe de SpantMioi tor 
les Csesara de JoUen, p. 289. The deification of Faustina is the only defect wkiek Julian's critidim 
is able to discover in the all-accomplished character of Marcns. 

(6) Commodos was the first Porphrrogenitus (born since his father's acoMsiOB to the tkrone)' 
%a new straift oCflattary, tha Egyptian medals data by the years of his life ; as if they were syn«- 
nymoos to those of his reign. Tillettont, Hist, des Empereurs, torn. ii. p. 758. 
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tion, the mild glories of his five predecessors, to the ignominioiu 
fate of Nero, and Domitian . 
chaneter of Yet Commodus was not, as he has been represented, a tiger bom 

. ^^**™'****^' with an insatiate thirst of human blood, and capable, from las 
infancy, of the most inhuman action's (7). Nature had formed 
him of a weak, rather than a wicked disposition. His simplicity 
and timidity rendered him the slave of his attendants, who gradually 
corrupted his mipd. His cruelty, which at first olbeyed the dictates 
of others, degenerated into habit, and at length became the ruling 
passion of his soul (8). 

Be return to Upou the death of his father, Conanodus found himself embar-* 
^"^ rassed with the command of a great army, and the conduct of a 
difficult war against the Quadi and Marcomanni (9). The servile 
and profligate youths whom Marcus had banished, soon regained 
their station and influence about the new emperor. They exagge- 
rated thehardships and dangers of a campaign in the wild countries 
beyond the Danube ; and they assured the indolent prince, that the 
terror of his name and the arms of his lieutenants would be suffi- 
cient to complete the conquest of the dismayed barbarians, or to 
impose such conditions as were more advantageous than any con- 
quest. By a dexterous application to his sensual appetites, they 
compared the tranquillity, the splendour, the refined pleasures 
of Rome, with the tumult of a Pannonian camp, which afibrded 
neither leisure nor materials for luxury (10). Commodus listened 
to the pleasing advice ; but whilst he hesitated between his own 
inclination, and the awe which he still retained for his father's 
counsellors, the summer insensibly elapsed, and his triumphal entry 
^><nto the capital was deferred till the autumn. His graceful per- 
son (11), popular address, and imagined virtues, attracted the public 
favour ; the honourable peace which he had recently granted to Ae 
barbarians, diffused an universal joy (12) ; his impatience to revisit 
Rome was fondly ascribed to the love of his country ; and his dis- 
solute course of amusements was faintly condemned in a prince of 
nineteen years of age. 

/ During the three first years of his reign, the forms, and even the 
spirit of the old administration, were maintained by those faithful 
counsellors, to whom Marcus had recommended bds son, and for 
whose wisdom and int^ty Commodus still entertained a reluctant 
esteem. The young prince and his profligate favourites revelled in 

t?) Hist. August, p. 46. 

(8) Dion Cassius, 1. Ixxii. p. 1903. 

(9) According to Tertnllian (Apolog. c. 25.), he died at Sinnium. But the sitoation of Vindobona, 
or Vienna, where both the Victors place his death, is better adapted to the operations <^ the war 
against the Marcomanni and Qoadi. 

(10) Herodian, I. i. p. 12. 
JU) Herodian, 1. i. p. 16. 

(12) This universal joy is veil described (from the medals as well as historians) byllr. Vottoa, 
Pist. of Borne, p. 192, 193. 
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dl the licence of sovereign power ; but his hands were yet unstained 
with blood ; and he had even displayed a generosity of sentiment, 
which might perhaps have ripened into solid virtue (13). A fatal 
incident decided his fluctuating character. 

One evening, as the emperor was returning to the palace through i» wounde* 
a dark and narrow portico in the amphitheatre (14*), an assassin, ^dkSn, 
who waited his passage, rushed upon him with a drawn sword, ^' ^* *^' 
loudly exclaiming, ^^ The senate sends you this," The menace 
prevented the deed ; the assassin was seized by the guards, and 
immediately revealed the authors of the conspiracy. It had been 
yenned, not in the state, but within the walls of the palace. Lu- 
cilla, the emperor's sister, and widow of Lucius Y^rus, impatient 
of the second rank, and jealous of the reigning empress, had armed 
the murderer against her brother's life. She had not ventured to 
communicate the black design to her second husband Claudius 
Pompeianus, a senator of distinguished merit and unshaken l«f alty ; 
but among the crowd of her lovers (for she imitated the manners of 
Faustina) she found men of desperate fortunes and wild ambition, 
who were prepared to serve her more violent, as well as her tender 
passions. The conspirators experienced the rigour of justice, and 
the abandoned princess was punished, first with exile, and after- 
wards with death (15). 

But the words of the assassin sunk deep into the mind of Gommo- Hatred and 
dus, and left an indelible impression of fear and hatred against the c<^m^i» 
whole body of the senate.* Those whom he had dreaded as impor- ***Ien^!**^ 
tonate ministers, he now suspected as secret enemies. The Dela- 
^k>tors, a race of men discouraged, and almost extinguished, under the 
former reigns, again became formidable, as soon as they discovered 
that the emperor was desirous of finding disaffection and treason 
in the senate. That assembly, whom Marcus had ever considered 
as the great council of the nation, was composed of the most dis- 
tinguished of the Romans ; and distinction of every kind soon became 
criminal. The possession of wealth stimulated the dih'gence of the 
informers; rigid virtue imptied a tacit censure of the irregularities 
of Commodus ; important services implied a dangerous superiority 
of merit; and the friendship of the father always insured the 
, aversion of the son. Suspicion was equivalent to proof; trial to 
; condemnation. The execution of a considerable senator was at- 
I tended with the death of all who might lament or revenge his fate ; 

(13) Kanilins, the confidential secretary of Avidios Cassias, was discovered after he had Iain 
conceded several years. The emperor nobly relieved the public anxiety by refusing to see him, 
and burning his papers without opening them. Dion Cassius, 1. Ixxii. p. 1309. 

(H] See Maffei degli Amphilheatri, p. 1^. 

(IS) Dion, i. Ixxu. p. 1205. Herodian, 1. i. p. 19. Hist. August, p. A$. 



* The conspirators were senators, even the assassin himself. Herod, u 81 .»6* 

I. 6 
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and when CommodBfr bad once tasted buman bloody he beeajM 
ineapaUe of pitf or remorfe. 
Ti^ Of tiiese ioDoeent victims of if canny, im»i6 died more lameolied 
i^roUienf than the two brothers of the Quintiliaa fumlf, MaxiBms and Goo^ 
dianus; ^oee frat^nal love baa aayed their names from obliyion, 
and endeared their meniory to posterity. Thdur studies and tl^it 
occupations, their pursuit&^nd their pleasures, were stiU the samo^ 
In the enjoyment of a g^reat estate^ thay never admitted the ide^ 
of a separate interest : son^e fragments are now extant of a treatise 
which they composed in, common;* and in every action of lib it 
was observed^ ttiat their two bodies were animated by pne soul. 
The Antoninesy who valued thdr virtues, and delighted in thdff 
union, raised them, in the same year, to the consulship ; and Marcus 
afterwards enkusted to their joint care the civil administration of 
Greece, and a great military command, in which they obtained a 
signal .victory over the Germans. The kind cruelty o£ Gommodus 
united themin death (16). 
The minister The tyrant's rage, after having shed the noblest blood of 4be 
Perennii. gpj|^|g^ ^^ length recoiled on the principal instrument of his cruelty, 
''''whilst Gommodus was immersed in blood and luxury, he dev<^ved 
ibe detail of the public business on Perennis ; a servile and ambition 
minister, who had obtained his post by the murder of his predei*- 
cessor, but who possessed a considerable ^are of vigour and ability. 
By acts of extortion, and the forfeited estates of the nobl^ sacrificed 
to his avarice, he had accumulated an immense treasure. The 
Praetorian guards were under his immediate command ; and his sea, 
who already discovered a miUtary genius, was at the head of ibt 
Illyrian legions. Perennis aspired to the empire ; or what, in the 
eyes of Gommodus, amounted to the same crime, he was capable ol 
aspiring to it, had he not been prevented, suo'prised, ^oid put to 
A. D. 186. death. The fall of a noini^r is a very trifling incident in the 
general history of the empire; but it was hastened by an extracNP- 
dinary circumstaiuse, which proved how much the nerves of dis- 
ciphne w^e already relaxed. The legions of Britain, discontented 
with the administration of Perennis, formed a deputation of fifteeiL 
hundred sdect men, with instructions to march to Kome^ and lay 
their complaints befc^e the emperor. These miUtary petitioners,, 
by their own determined behaviour, by inflaming the divisions iA 
the guards, by exaggerating the strength of the British army, ami bj 
alarming the fears of Gommodus, exacted and obtained the minister's 
death, as the only redress of their grievances (17). This presonq^ 

(16) In a note upon the Aagvstan History^ Casaiibos has coOeeled a nuMber of pftrtietdtrsecm* 
cerning these celebrated brothers. See p. 96. of his learned oonmentaury. 

(17) Dion, 1. Ixxii. p. 12ia^ lerodten, 1. i. p. 32. Hist. Angvist. p. 4S. Dion gives a nnich leas 

* This work ^as on agrii^lture, and is' often quoted by later writers. See P. Needham, Proleg. 
ad Geoponic. Camb. 170i»'<*^llF* 
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ion of a diftent annf, and their dlKoivery of tiie weakness of 
government, was a sure presage of the most dreadfnl eonvnlsioni; 

The neghgence of the puUic administration was betrayed soon aeroiior 
afterwards, by a new disorder, whidi arose from the smallest ^^^^ 
beginning. A spirit ofdesertion began to prerail among the troops; . 
and the desert^, instead of sedung Ihdr silety in fli^ or con^ 
cealment, infested the highways. Maternus, a prirate soldier, of a 
diflring boldness 9bore his station, collectod these bands of rc^benr 
into a little army, set open the prisons, inyited the slaves to assert 
ibm freedom, and plundered with inqninity the rich and defenedess 
caries of Gaul and Spain* The gorernors of the proYinces, who had 
tmg been the spectators, and perhaps the partners, of his depr»« 
Mions, were, at length, roiBed from their supine indolence by the 
faeatening commands of the emperor. Matemus found that he 
was encompassed, and foresaw that he must be overpowered. A 

^^fedi e^ri of despair was his last resource. He ordered his fol- 
lowers to disperse, to pass the Alps in small puiies and various 
fisgucses, and to assenible at Rome, during the licentious tumult 
of the festival of Cybele (18) . To miurder Commodus^ and to ascend 
the vacant throne, was the ambition of no vulgar roM)er. His 
measures w^re so ably concerted, that his concealed ^ops already 
£Hed die streets of Rome. The eayj of an accomplice discovered 
and ruined this singular enterprise, in the moment when H was ripe 
ferexecu^oii(19). 

SuspiinoQs princes often promote the last of mankind, from a vain The minister 
persudsicm, that those who have no dependence, ^cept on their ^^^^^ 
Jtvour, will have no attachment, except to die person of their bene- 

^^etcH'. Cleander, the successor of Perennis, was a Phrygian by 

oiiooiiSiftTacler of Perennis, tiiM tbe other Uatorians. Bit noderatiOB is almost a pledge of his 
tmdty.* 

(18) During the second Panic war, the Romans imported from Asia the worship of the mother of 
^fods. Her festiral, the Mtgaltsm, began en the fourth of April, and lasted six days. 7he 
streets were crowded with mad processions, the theatres with spectators, and the public tables with 
nibidden gnests. Order and police were suspended, and {Measure was the only swious business of 
tfeeity. See Ovid, de Fastis, L it. 189, &e. 

(Id) Herodian, 1. i. p. 23. 28. 



* fiibbon praises Bion for the moderation bon, foreseeing, p«rhaps, this dlffioolty, has 

itfth which he spe^ of Perennis : he follows, added, that the military deputation inflamed the 

nevertheless, in his own narrative, Herodian and divisions of the guards, but Dion says expressly 

linpridraB. Dkm speaks of Perennis not only -that they did not reach Borne, bot that the em«- 

ii£k noderation, but with admiration : he re- peror went out to meet them : he even reproaches 

presents liim as a great man, virtuous in his life, him tot not having opposed them with theguards, 

and btamelese in his death : perhaps he may be who were superior in number. Herodian relates, 

suspected of partiality ; but it is singular, that that Commodus, having learnt firom a soldier the 

Gttboo, baving adopted fh>m Herodian and Lam- ambitioat designs of Perennis and his son, caused 

pridins their judgment on this minister, follows them to be attacked and massacred by night. — 

Bfon's improfoabte aeeonnt of his death. What G. from. W. Dion's narrative is remarkably 

hkeilhood, in (kct, that fifteen hundred men dremnstantiri, and his authority higher than 

dioald have traversed Gaul and Italy, and have either of the other writers. He hints that Clean- 

atrfred at Rome without any vnderstanding with der, a new fevourite, had already undennined 

the Praetorians, or without detection or opposi- the influence of Perennis.— K. 

tion from Perennis, the Praetorian prefect ? Gib- ; 
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birth ; of a nation over whose stubborn, but servile temper, blow£( 
only could prevail (20). He had been sent from his native country 
to Rome, in the capacity of a slave. A$ a slave he entered the Im- 
perial palace, rendered himself useful to his master's passions, and 
rapidly ascended to the most exalted station which a subject could 
enjoy. His influence over the mind of Commodus was much greater 
than that of his predecessor; for Oleander was devoid of any ability 
or virtue which could inspire the emperor with envy or distrust. 
JSSSS** Avarice was the reigning passion of his soul, and the great principle 
^* of his administration. The rank of Consul, of Patrician, of Sena- 
tor, was exposed to public sale ; and it would have been considered 
as disaffection, if any one had refused to purchase these empty and 
disgraceful honours with the greatest part of his fortune (21). In 
the lucrative provincial employments, the minister shared with the 
governor the spoils of the people. The execution of the laws was 
venal and arbitrary. A wealthy criminal might obtain, not only 
the reversal of the sentence by which he was justly condemned, but 
might likewse inflict whatever punishment he pleased on the ^o^ 
cuser, the witnesses, and the judge. 

By these means, Cleander, in the space of three years, had accu- 
mulated more wealth than had ever yet been possessed by any 
freedman (22). Ck)mmodus was perfectly satisfied with the magni-*^ 
ficent presents which the artful courtier laid at his feet in the most 
seasonable moments. To divert the public envy, Cleander, un^er 
the emperor's name, erected baths, porticos, and places of exercise, 
for the use of the people (23) . He flattered himself that the Romans, 
dazzled and amused by this apparent liberality, would be less affected 
by the bloody scenes which were daily exhibited ; that they would 
forget the death of Byrrhus, a senator to whose superior merit the 
late emperor had granted one of his dau^ters ; and that they would 
forgive the execution of Arrius Antoninus, the last representative of 
the name and virtues of the Antonines. The former, with more 
integrity than prudence, had attempted to disclose, to his brother- 
in-law, the true character of Cleander. An equitable sentence 
pronounced by the latter, when proconsul of Asia, against a worthless 
creature of the favourite, proved fatal to him (2ft'). After the fall of 
Perennis, the terrors of Commodus had, for a short time, assumed 
the appearance of a return to virtue. He repealed the most odious 
of his. acts ; loaded his memory with the public execration, and 

(ao) Cicero pro Flacco, c. 2T. 

(21) One of these dear-bought promotioDt occasioned a current bon mot, that Julius Solon w«» 
banished into the senate. 

(22) Dion (I. Ixxii. p. 12, 13.) observes, that no freedman had possessed riches equal to those of 
Cleander. The fortune of Pallas amounted, however, to upwards of five and twenty hundred thousand 
pounds; Termillies. 

(23) Dion, 1. Ixxii. p. 12, 13. Herodian, 1. i. p. 29. Hist. August, p. 52. These baths were 
situated near the Porta Capena, See Nardini Roma Antica, p. 79. 

(24) Hist. August, p. 48. 
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ascribed to the pernicious counsels of that wicked minister all the 
errors of his inexperienced youth. But his repentance lasted only 
thirty days; and, under Oleander's tyranny, the administration of 
Perennis was often regretted. 

Pestilence and famine contributed to fill up the measure of the seditbn and 
calamities of Rome (25). The first could be only imputed to the ciS?d^ 
just indignation of the gods; but a monopoly of corn, supported by ^* ^* ^^* 
the riches and power of the minister, was considered as the imm&^ 
diate cause of the second. The popular discontent, after it had long 
circulated in whispers, broke out in the assembled circus. The 
people quitted their favourite amusements, for the more delicious 
pleasure of revenge, rushed in crowds towards a palace in the 
suburbs, one of the emperor's retirements, and demanded, with 
angry clamours, the head of the public enemy. Cleander, who 
commanded the Praetorian guards (26), ordered a body of cavalry 
to sally forth, and disperse the seditious multitude. The multitude 
fled with precipitation towards the city ; several were slain, and 
mflry more were trampled to death ; but when the cavalry entered 
the streets, their pursuit was checked by a shower of stones and 
darts from the roofs and windows of the houses. The foot guards (27), 
who had been long jealous of the prerogatives and insolence of the 
Praetorian cavalry, embraced the party of the people. The tumult 
became a regular engagement, and threatened a general massacre. 
/™ Praetorians, at length, gave way, oppressed with numbers; and 
the tide of popular fury returned with redoubled violence against 
the gates of the palace, where Commodus lay, dissolved in luxury, 
ahd alone unconscious of the civil war. It was death to approach 
his person with the unwelcome news. He would have perished in 
this supine security, had not two women, his eldest sister Fadilla, 
and Marcia, the most favoured of his concubines, ventured to break 
into his presence. Bathed in tears, and with dishevelled hair, they 
threw themselves at his feet ; and with all the pressing eloquence of 
fear, discovered to the affrighted emperor, the crimes of the mi- 
nister, the rage of the people, and the impending ruin, which, in a 
few minutes, would burst over his palace and person. Commodus 

(25) Herodian,!. i. p. 28. Dion, 1. kxii. p. 1215. The latter says, that two thousand persons 
^ every day at Rome, during a considerable length of time. 

(26) Tnneque primum tres praefecti praetorio fuere : inter quos libertinus. From some remains 
of modesty, Oleander declined the title, whilst he assumed the powers, of Praetorian pra:fect. As 
tl>e other freedmen were styled, from their several departments, a raiionibus, ab epistoUs ; Oleander 
called himself a pugione, as entrusted with the defence of his master's person. Salmasius and 
Casaobon seem to have talked very idly upon this passage. * 

(27) 0\ T^5 iroXe«5 ire J^ot apartSrae. Herodian, L i. p. 31 . It is doubtful whether he means 
4e Praetorian in&ntry, or Ae cohortes urbanae, a body of six thousand men, but whose rank and 
discipline wa« not equal to their numbers. Neither Tillemont nor Wotton choose to decide this 
qoestion. t 

* V. Goizot denies that Lampridius means f It seems to me there is none. The passage 
Cleander as praofect a pugione. The Libertinus of Herodian is clear, and designates the city co- 
•eems to me to Inean him. — M. horts. Compare Dion, p. 797. — W. 
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started from !^ dream of fdeasiBre, and commanded toltbe heed of 
Cteandwshould be thrown out to the people. The desmd spectacb 
Instantly appeased the tomnit; And the son of Maicns m^t e^en 
yet have regained the affection and confidence of im anbjects (98). 
But e^ery senUment of virtue and fanmantty was extinct in the 

4&ind oC Codimodug. Whibt he thus abandoned ttie lems of empiia 
to these unworthy favourites, he valued nothing in sovereign power, 
except t^ unbounded Hoenee of indulging his aensusd appetitel. 
Sis hours were apent in a seri^Iio of three hundred heauHbd 
women, and 3» many boys, of eve^ rank, and of every prorvinee; 
and, wherever the arts o!if seductkm proved inefiectuid, tiie bralal 
lover had recourse to violence. The aneknt historians (29) Imm 
expiated on these abandoned scenes of proalitirtien, wfakh acenei 
ev^o'y restraint of nature or modei^; but it would not be eaay 4a 
translate their too taitlrfui descriptions ii^ the deoency of noden 
language. The intervals of li»t were filled up with the basest 
His^^omoe amusements. The influence of a pdite age, and the Ithoar of an 
qK>r^ attentive education, had never been able to infuse into his rude and 
brutish mind the least tincture of learning; and he was the Ssret of 
the Roman emperors totally devoid of taste for th& pleasures of the 

/understanding. Nero himself excelled, or affected to excd, in ths 
degant arts of musie and poetry ; n(»r should we despise his pursute, 
had he not converted the ^easing relaxation of a leisure hour tnio 
ttie serious business and ambition of his life. But Ck)mmo^s, frea 
his earliest infancy, discovered an aversion to whatever was rational 
or liberal, and a fond attachment to the amusements of thepopn 
lace ; the sports of the circus and amphitheatre, the oonAata of g^ 
diators, and the hunting of wild beasts. The mastersin ev^ brandi 
of learning, whom Marcus provided for lus son, were heard wkk 
inattention and disgust; whilst the Moors and Parthians, who tao^ 
him to dart the javelin and to shoot with the bow, found a disciple 
who del^bted in his application, and soon eipiaDed tiie most skilfid 
of his instructors, in ttie steadiness of the eye, and the dexterity of 
0ie hand. 
^«^f The servile crowd, whose fortune depended on their master's 

' vices, applauded these ignoble pursuits. The perfidious voice of 
flattery reminded him, that by exploits of the same nature, by the 
defeat of the Nemaean lion, and Uie slaughter of the wild bo» of 
Erymanthus, the Grecian Herctdes had acquired a place amiong the 
gods, and an immortal memory among men. They only forgot to 
(Observe, that, in the first ages of society^ when the fiercer animals 
often dispute with man the possession of an unsettled country^ a 

(28) Dion Cassius, 1. Ixxii. p. 1215. Herodian, 1. i. p. 32. Hist. August, p. 48. ' 

(29^ Sororibos wis oonstopratis. Ipsas concubiaai loas sub oeulis rais stuprari jnbekat. Rte 

irraeatium im se juTenum carebat in&iiu4, omni parte oorporia atque ord ia aexnni i 

lutos. Hist. Aug. p. 47. 
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mnoembA imrmsmsL lyhofle wi^eei m dm «f the Aoit tmoeent ahA 
Jbcmfieial labours of herokm. Id the civilized ittte of tte Roma 
aapiffe, the wild beasts had long ftiocerelirdd from the face of 11^ 
and the na^hooibood of populous cities. To aurprise Ihem in 
ibm soUtary haiioto, «a4 to tianspoii thflin la Roiae, that they 
90ght he slain in panp hy ^haiid of an empercNr, was an enterptiia 
equally ridiculous for theprhieey and <^p|^pessa^e for the pedple {30)^ 
}g»T9mi of these diatiaetiQef, €o«nodtts eag^y ^ibraoed the 
ifanowB TosemUaneet moA styled hunielf |as ire «till road <» his 
laa^Os (31) ) Oie Jtamm iT^foiIfls.*' The dub And tf»e li^'s hide 
mre plaoedhy the aide of Ihetfar^no, amongst the eosigna of aovo- 
N^nty; md iMuflB weretreetedt in iriiich Cemmodasi was repfo- 
aBiM m Ihe diaraita; «»! with the attributes^ (A ^god, whose 
Trionrmnd deslarity he endaayeuBed Ip emulate in the daily G0«rse 
aChia fienodcais anmSQBievts (3^. 

CfaiteA with these praises, which gradually eKtingnidted tibe innate commodot 
SOBse^l shasne, Casmnodus resolved bo exhibit, before the eyes of the s^To^ 
laiiaii peq^e, those esea^ses, which till then he had decaiitiy ^^^ 
eanfiaad wlQiin the walls of his pdace, and to the pieaenee of a few 
l»worites. On the iqipoiirted day, the various motives of flattery, 
bcc, and cisioaity, attraiCted to the unphitheatre an innum^able 
andtitede of iq^ectetors; and aome degree of applause was dese»r- 
f^dly bestowed on the uncommon ddill of the Imperial performer. 
Vhc^Sier he aimed at ihe head or heart of jthe animal, Ihe wmud 
vaa al&e certain and mortaL With arrows whose point was diaped 
ibAo the icim of a crescent, Coranyidiis often intercepted the rapid 
career^ and cut aauoider the loi^hony neck of the ostrich (33). A 
paftthor was let loose; and theardier waited till he had leaped upon 
^ii^ViUing malefactor. In the same instant the slM^t flew, the 
beaat dropt dead, and the. man remained whurt The dens of the 
amphitheatre disgorged at once a hundred lions; a hundred darts 
bsm the unerring hand of Commodus laid them dead as they ran 
ra^g round the Arena. Neither Uie huge bulk of the dephant, nor 
the scaly hide of the rhinoceros, could defend them from his stroke* 

^ tbeMacAn lioiu, wheft pressed by honger^iiifesied the open villages and cultivated cooatrjr; 
9mA tbej infested then with impunity. The royal beast was xeserved for tbe pleasures of the «n- 
fmor fepd the caf>iul; a»d tbe uafiNtuiiate peasant who killed one of then, though in his own de- 
teace, incurred a very heavy penalty. This extraordinary gatne-lmv wMs mitigated by HojDMdiK, 
wd Saally repealed by Justinian. Codex Iheodos. torn. v. p. 92. «t Coameat. (Sothoficcd. 

(3i) Spanheim de Knmismat. Dissertat. xii. torn. ii. p. 493. 

|as^ BioB^ L Ixxii.p. 121«. Hist. Augnst p. 49. 

(33) The ostrich's neck js three feet long, and composed of seventeen vertebrae. See 1 
Sit. Naturelle. 



* CMMsodv |»laoed his vwm head on the €•» ancient Jests, tbe pmnt isnot very dear. *■ < Ai^c 

VmmI alatue of Heresies, with the inscription ^c«r5K«Ui»«xo?H(MixXn?,owx«tpLiAcw«of, 

Uems GMMMMbisHereBles. The wits of Borne, ^^» ivoeyx«ro«ai m. ** It «eems to be a 

Mewding to a new £ragaient of Dion, published protest «f the god against being eoafoonded with 

tiiefoUowing epigram, of which, like maoy other Ae«Bperor. Hai.Fragm. Vatican. ii.«5.—ll. 
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88 TflE DECUNS AMB PALL [Ghap. ly. 

JEthiopia and India yidded their most extraordinary productions; 
and several animals were slain in the amphitheatre, which 
had heen seen only in the representations of art, or p^haps of 
fancy [dh). In all these exhibitions, the securest precautions were 
used to protect the person of ttie Roman Hercules from the desperate 
spring of any savage, who might possiMy disregard the dignity of 
the emperor, and the sanctity of the god (35) . 
ibLuir ^^* ^^^ meanest of the populace were affected with shame and 
indignation when they beheld their sovereign enter the lists as a 
gladiator, and glory in a profession which the laws and manners^ 
the Romans had branded with the justest note of infamy (3^). He 
chose the habit and arms of the SecutoTy whose combat with "the 
Retiarius formed one of the most lively scenes in the bloody sports 
of the amphitheatre. The Seeutor was armed with an helmet, 
sword, and buckler ; his naked antagonist had only a large net^nd 
a trident; with the one he endeavoured to entangle, with the other 
to dispatch, his enemy. If he missed the first throw, he was 
obliged to fly from the pursuit of the Seeutor ^ till he had prepaf<ed 
his net for a second cast (37) . The emperor fought in this character 
seven hundred and thirty-five several times. These glorious 
achievements were carefully recorded in the public acts of the em- 
pire; and that he might omit no circumstance of infamy, he received 
from the common fund of gladiators, a stipend so exorbitant that it 
became a new and most ignominious tax upon the Roman 
people (38). It may be easily supposed, that in these engagements 
the master of the world was always successful : in the amphitheatre 
his victories were not often sanguinary; but when he exercised his 
skill in the school of gladiators, or his own palace, his wretched an- 
tagonists were frequently honoured with a mortal wound from the 
hand of Commodus, and obliged to seal their flattery with their 

(34) Commodus killed a camelopardalis or Giraffe (Dion, 1. Ixxii. p. 1211.], the tallest, the most 
gentle, and tbe most useless of the large quadrupeds. This singular animal, a native only of the 
interior parts of Africa, has not been seen in Europe since the revival of letters ; and though H. deBuf- 
fon (Hist. Naturelle, torn, xiii.) has endeavoured to describe, he has not ventured to delineate, the 
Giraffe. * 

(35) Herodian. 1. i. p. 37. Hist. August, p. 50. 

(36) The virtuous and even the wise prinees forbade the senators and knights to embrace this 
scandalous profession, under pain of infamy, or, what was more dreaded by those profligate 
wretches, of exile. The tyrants allured them to dishonour by threats and rewards. Nero once pro- 
duced, in the arena, forty senators and sixty knights. See Lipsius, Saturnalia, 1. ii. c. 3. He has 
happily corrected a passage of Suetonius in Nerone, c. 12. 

(37) Lipsius, 1. ii. c. 7, 8. Juvenal, in the eighth satire, gives a picturesque description of this 
combat. 

(38) Hist. August, p. 50. Dion, 1. Ixxii. p. 1220. He received for each time, dedes, about 80002- 
sterling. 

* The naturalists of our days have been more for the popular amusement in many parts of Italy, 

fortunate. London probably now contains more Raumer, Geschichte der Hohenstaufen, v. iii. p. 

specimens of this animal than have been seen in 571. Gibbon, moreover, is mistaken, as a giraffe 

Europe since the fall of the Roman empire, un- was presented to Lorenzo de Medici, cither by 

less in the pleasure gardens of the emperor Fre- the sultan of Egypt, or the king of Tunis. Con- 

deric II. in Sicily, which possessed several. Fre- temporary authorities are quoted in the <Ad work, 

deric's collections of wild beasts were exhibited Gesner de Quadrupedibus, p. 102. 
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blood (39). He now disdained the appellation of Hercules. The Ris inhmj 
name rf Paulus, a cdebrated Secutor, was the only one which de- "**g2S!^' 
lighted his ear. It was inscribed on his colossal statues, and repeated 
in the redoubled acclamations (bO) of the mournful and applauding 
senate (bl). Claudius Pompeianus> the virtuous husband of Lu- 
dlla, was the only senator who asserted the honour of his rank. As 
a father, he permitted his sons to consult their safety by attending 
the amphitheatre. Asa Roman, he declared, that his own life was 
in the emperor's hands, but that he would never behold the son of 
Marcus prostituting his person and dignity. Notwithstanding his 
manly resolution, Pompeianus escaped the resentment of the 
tyrant, and, with his honour, had the good fortune to pres^re his 
life (42). 

Commodus had now attained the summit of vice and infamy. 
Amidst the acclamations of a flattering court, he was unable to 
disguise from hiniself, that he had deserved the contempt and hatred 
of every man of sense and virtue in his empire. His ferocious spirit 
vas irritated by the consciousness of that hatred, by the envy of 
ev^ kind of merit, by the just apprehension of danger, and by 
die habit of slaughter, which he contracted in his daily amusements, 
ffistory has preserved a long list of consular senators sacrificed to cwspintj of 
his wanton suspicion, which sought out, with peculiar anxiety, 
those unfortunate persons connected, however remotely, with the 
funily of the Antonines, without sparing even the ministers of Ins 
erimes or pleasures (43). His cruelty proved at last fatal to 
himself. He had shed with impunity the noblest blood of Rome : 
he perished as soon as he was dreaded by his own domestics. 
Harcia, his favourite concubine, Eclectus his chamberlain, and 
I^a^ue his Prsetorian prefect, alarmed by the fate of their com- 
panions and predecessors, resolved to prevent the destruction which 
evCTy hour hung over their heads, either from the mad caprice of 
Mfae tyrant, * or the sudden indignation of the people. Marcia seized 
fee occasion of presenting a drai^ht of wine to her lover, after he 
had fatigued himself with hunting some wild beasts. Commodus 

^9) Victor tells as, that Commodus only allowed his antagonists a leaden weapon, dreading most 
probably the consequences of their despair. 

(40) They wore obliged to repeat six hundred and twenty-six times, Faulus first of the Secu^v 
tony die 

(41) Dion, 1. txxii. p. 1221. He speaks of his own baseness and danger. 

142) He mixed however some prudence with his courage, and passed the greatest part of his time 
in a country retirement ; alleging his advanced age, and the weakness of his eyes. " I never saw 
" him in the senate," says Dion, "except during the short reign of Pertinax." All his infirmitiea 
had suddenly left him, and they returned as suddenly upon the murder of that excellent prince. 
Dion, 1. Ixxiii. p. 1227. 

(43) The praefects were changed almost hourly or daily ; and the caprice of Commodus was often 
HiaX to his most favotured chamberlains. Hist. August, p. 46. 51 . 



"^ Commodus had already resolved to massacre them the following night ; they determined to 
anticipate hh design. Herod. 1.17. — W« 
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•M»fc,t f nitfed to diep; bul wbSkei he was labouring with the efieda of 

Ta^iSt' pciKMi and dnmkeimesg, a robust youHi, b^ protessioa a wreaOarv 

^^' '^* Oilnred his chamber^ and strangled him without resistanoe. Thi 

body was secretly eonveyed oat of the palace, before tte leaH 

sosfncion was entertained m the city, or eren in the court, of At 

emperor's death. Such was the fate of the son of Maums, and s* 

easy was it to destroy a haled tyrant, who, by &e artifieial powera 

•f goirernnient, had oppiiessed, durmg thirteen years, so ttmy 

miUtOBS of siiiijects, each of whom was equal ie thrir nasCar 'm 

personal strength and personal initios {kk). 

Choice of The measures of the conspiraftors were conducted with the dcK- 

empl^r.^ berate coolness a»d celerity whldi the greatMss of the eoeasioo 

required. They resolved instantly to fill the vacant throne with » 

emperor, whose character would justify and mamtain Ae action 

that had been committed. They fixed on l^eitinax, prsrfect (tf the 

city, an ancient senator of coiisular rank, whose cbnspscuoos.BMvit 

had broke throng the obscurity of his birA, and raised him to 

file first honours of the state. He had successively governed meit 

of the provinces of the empire; and in all his great empkymeBlB, 

military as well as civil, he had uniformly ^tinguisbed hms^ 

by the finnness, tiie prudence, and the integrity of his conduct {hS^ 

He now remained almost alone of the friends and ministers of 

Mffircus;and when, atalatehourof theni^, he wi» awakened w^ 

the news, that the chambeddii and the prefect were at lus door, 

he rocked them with intrepid resignation, and desired they woidd 

execute their master's orders. Instead of death, tl^y ofiered him 

the ftrone of the Roman wmrld. During some moments he dkh- 

trusted their intentions and assurances. Convinced at length^ the 

death of Gonmiodus, he aocqf^ed the purple wMi a sincere tdba^ 

tance, the natural effiset of his knowledge both of the duties and of 

file Angers of tiie supreme rank (W). 

Heifacknow- L«tus c<mducted Without dday his new emperor to the camp ot 

^^^Sm^"" ^ Pnstorions, diffusing at the same time through the city a 6e»- 

8«udf; ionaUe r^ort that Commodus <tted suddenly of an apoplexy; and 

that the virtuous Pertinax hsid already succeeded to the throne. 

(44) Dion, 1. Ixxii. p. 1222. Herodian, 1. i. p. 43. Hift A;^^«t. p. S3. 

<4S) Pertioaoc was a Baliv« «f Alha Ponpeia, ia PiedoMMit, awlsoik«f a tittber Mtrehant. She 
order of his employments (it is marked by Gapitolinos) well deserves to be set down, as expneMtve of 
the foim of government and aaiuMn of the a^e. 1. He was a otetoiiea. 2. Praefett •£ a ookort 
ia Syvta, in the Parthiaa war, a»d » BcilaiB. 2. He obtaiMd an Ma, or sqMdrao «f hone, in 
IbMia. 4. He wMeoMaiiisavf«f provisions oo the AMtian way. S.HecoMSMidtod theSeotayoa 
l*A EhiM. 6. He was ptonuratDr of Dada, wil|i asaUry of about IfiOOi. a year. 1. He eommaMfed 
t^vetertM of alegioB. 8. Ho obtained the fink of seaalor. 9. Ofprstor. 10. With the com- 
mand of the first legion in Bhaetia and Noricum. 11. He was consal about th« year Itt. I2..n8 
•tteadod MaaoM inio the HmL IS. Ho oniMaaailnri an aray on the Pannhe. 14. He waa eoaaaiar 
legate of Maesia. 15. Of Dacia. Ift. Of Syria. II. Of Britam. IS. He had th« oaro of the poUiC 
provisions at Rome. 19. He was proconsul of AfKca. 20.Prasfectofthecity. Herodian (1. i. p. 48.) 
does justice to his disinterested spirit ; but Gapitolinus, who collected every popular nunoor, charges 
Mm with agmt tortupo aoyifeod hy brihery and mii n p li o n. 

(46) Julian, in the C«sars, taxes him with being accessvy to the death oT C 
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fbB gnnrds T^n^e nAer iarfirtoed tiliaD pleased wilb fiie jrnindoQf 
teaifa of a prinee, whose indolgenoe and libenlitf they alone had 
fisperioieed; bid; ^ emecgency of the oceaftoa^ tiie authority of 
their pra^eoi, the v^iitatioa of Pertiaax, and the damours of the 
pe^le^olHlJged tiiem to stifle their se^et dMCOBten^ to accept te 
deaathre ptomiaed by the new ttnp^xnr, to fwear attegiaace to himt 
and with joyful acclamatioiMi and lainreb in tfaenr hands to eoadnet 
him to the aeiiat&4iouse, that the military oonaent might be ratified 
by theeiYil authority. ^ 

Thi9 important n^^at now far apent; with the dawn of day, aai%the 
aiad tite GonHOEieiieaaent of the new year, the aeoUors expected a A.^193. 
flMnmofts to attond an ignominioiii ceremony ."^ In spite of iJl ^^"^ <• 
nmoaalxaBices, even <rf those of his creatnrea who yet presenred 
any regaid for prodence fm deeency^ Gommodus had resoWed to 
pass ttie ni^ in the gladiators' sdiod, and from thence to take 
possession <rf the c^Hisulshipy in the habit and wi^ the attendaace 
of fliat iaCamoiis crew. On a suddea, before the break, of day, ^» 
aenate was called together in the temple of Concord, to meet the 
gmids, and to satify the election of a i|ew emparor. For a few 
niftitites they sat in silent sumpeiuie, doiditful of &eir unexpected 
di^rerance, and susptdous of the cruel artifice of Commodos; but 
when at fength tiiey were assured tiiat tb^ tyrant was no moro, 
jbey resigned themselyes to all die transports of joy and ind^na^ 
tion. Pedinax, who modei^y repveaented the meanness of hia 
exhraclion, and pointed out several noUe senators more deservii^ 
ttian hifflsdf of ttie empure, was cMMtrained by their dutiful violeneo 
to aseend the throi^, and received all Qie ti^ of impenal power, 
aonfirmed by the jnost sincere tows of fideliiy. The memory of The memory 
Ckmittddiis was branded with eternal infiimy. The names of ty-- ''^dc^i^'" 
lant, of ^diator, kA p^Ke enemy, resounided in ev^ comer of 
the hoitfe. They decreed in tunudtuoos votes,! that his honours 
diould be revarsed, his titles wased firom the public monuments, 
his statues thrown down, his body dragged with a hook into the sMp^ 



infamoiu. 



* Tlie senate always assembled at the begin- gpd against the memory of Commodns. nosti 

•iag of th« y««r, oa tibe night of the 1st Januarf patri» boMces detnkantwr, Parrieidae honoBM 

(see Sararon on Sid. ApoU. viii. 6.)t and this hap* detrahantur. Ut salvi simus, Japiter, optime, 

pMedlhepresent year as mual, without any-par- maxime, serra nobis Pertinacem. This custom 

ticular order. — G. from W. prevailed not iHily in the ooweils of state, bat in 

t That which Gibbon improperly calls, both all the meetings of the senate. However in- 
here and ii^e note, tumultaous decrees, was no consistent it may appear with the solemnity of a 
iMre than tlilr«pplttMes and aedamations which religioM assenMy, the early Christians adopted 
recor so often in the history of the emperors, tad introdseed it into their synods, not wi^- 
The custom passed from the theatre to the fema, atasding the opposition of «ome of tiie Fathers, 
a«Bi the limim to the senate. Applantee on the particalarly of St. Chrysostom. See the Coll. of 
adoption of the Imperial decrees were first in- Pra«c. Bern. Perrarius de veterum acclamatione 
iradaeed ooder Trajan. (Plin. jna. Paaegyr. TS.) i« 6MTii fhesaur. Antiq. Rom. i. 6. — W. 
OAeaeaator read the former the decree, and all This aote is rather hypererilieal, as regandc 
aiereit aaewered by aodamatioBS aeaompanied Stbbon, but appears to me wvrthy of pfeaerva- 
vlth a kind of chant or ihytlim. TiMie wem lien. — H. 
tome of the acclamations addroMod to VertisM^ 
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92 THE DECLINE AlfD FAIX [Chap. IT* 

ping-room of the gladiators^ to satiate the public fury; and they 
expressed some indignation against those officious servants who 
had already presumed to screen his remains from the justice of the 
senate. But Pa*tinax could not refuse those last rites to the me- 
mory of Marcus, and the tears of his first protector Claudius Pom- 
peianus, who lamented the cruel fate of his brother-in-law, and 
lamented still more that he had deserved it [hT). 
Lent These effusions of impotent rage against a dead emperor, whom 
onh^^te the senate had flattered when alive witWhe most abject servility^ 
«D^eron. betrayed a just but ungenerous spirit ofrlVenge. The legality of 
these decrees was however supported by the principles of the Im- 
perial (constitution. To censure, to depose, or to punish with 
death; the first magistrate of the republic, who had abased his de« 
l^ated trust, was the ancient and undoubted prerogative of the 
Roman senate (kS); but that feeble assembly was obliged to content 
itself with inflicting on a fallen tyrant that public justice, from 
which, during his life and reign, he had been shielded by the 
strong arm of military despotism.* 
Tifftiiesof Pertinax found a nobler way of condemning his predecessor's 
P€ftiiiax. uiiejnQry; by the contrast of his^ own virtues with the vices of 
Commodus. On the day of his accession, he resigned over to his 
wife and son his whole private fortune ; that they might have no 
pretence to solicit favours at the expense of the state. He refused^ 
to flattCT the vanity of the former with the title of Augusta; or to 
corrupt the inexperienced youth of the latter by the rank of Caesar. 
Accurately distinguishing between the duties of a parent and those 
of a sovereign, he educated his son with a severe simplicity, which, 
while it gave him no assured prospect of the throne, might in time 
have rendered him worthy of it. In public, the behaviour of Per- 
tinax was grave and affable. He Uved with the virtuous part of the 
senate, (and, in a private station, he had been acquainted with the 
true character of each individual,) without either pride or jealousy ; 
considered them as friends and companions, with whom he had 
shared the dangers of the tyranny, and with whom he wished to 
enjoy the security of the presenW;ime. He very frequently invited . 
them to familiar entertainments, the frugality of which was ridi- 
culed by those, who remembered and regretted the luxurious pro- 
digality of Commodus (bO). 

(47) Capitolinas gives m the particulars of these tamnltnary Totes, yihklk wera moTed by one te* 
nator, and repeated, or rather chanted, by the whole body. Hist. Augast. p. S2. 

(48) The senate condemned Nero to be put to death more majorMit. Sueton. c. 49. 

(49) Dion (1. Ixxiii. p. 1323.) speaks of these entertainmento, ts a senator who had supped witk 



* Vo particular law assigned this right to the with death. The words, however, more maforum 

senate : it was deduced from the ancient prin- refer not to the decree of the senate, but to the 

ciples of the republic. Gibbon appears to infer kind of death, which was taken from an old law 

from the passage of Suetonius, that the senate, of Romulus. See Victor. Epit. Ed. Artzen, 

according to its ancient right, punished Nero p. 484. n. 7. --IT. 
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Chap, iy.] of the bomak ekpus. 93 

To heal, as far as it was possible, the wounds inflicted by the hand . «« 
of tyranny, was the pleasing, but melancholy, task of Pertinax. to refomuke 
The innocent victims, who yet survived, were recalled from exile, ****** 
released from prison, and restored to the full possession of their 
honours and fortunes. The unburied bodies of murdered senators 
(for the cruelty of Commodus endeavoured to extend itself beyond 
death] were deposited in the sepulchres of their ancestors; their 
memory was justified^ and every consolation was bestowed on their 
ruined and afflicted families. Among these consolations, one of 
fhe most grateful was the punidunent of the Delators ; the common 
enemies of their master, of virtue, and of their country. Yet even 
in the inquisition of these legal assassins, Pertinax proceeded with 
a steady temper, which gave every thing to justice, and nothing to 
popular prejudice and resentment. 

The finances of the state demanded the most vigilant care of the ^. 
emperor. Though every measure of injustice and extortion had '** ***^*' 
been adopted, which could collect the property of the subject into 
the coflFers of the prince, the rapaciousness of Commodus had been 
so very inadequate to his extravagance, that, upon his death, no 
more than eight thousand pounds were found in the exhausted 
treasury (50), to defray the current expenses of government, and 
to dischai^e the pressing demand of a liberal donative, which the 
new emperor had been obliged to promise to the Praetorian guards. 
Yet under these distressed circumstances, Pertinax had the gene- 
rous firmness to remit all the oppressive taxes invented by Com- 
modus, and to cancel all the unjust claims of the treasury; decla- 
ring, in a decree of the senate, ** that he was better satisfied to 
** administer a poor republic with innocence, than to acquire riches 
" by the ways of tyranny and dishonour." Economy and in- 
dustry he considered as the pure and genuine sources of wealth; 
and from them he soon derived a copious supply for the public 
necessities. The expense of the household was immediately redu- 
/ced to one half. All the instruments of luxury, Pertinax exposed 
to public auction (51), gold and silver plate, chariots of a singular 
construction, a superfluous wardrobe of silk and embroidery, and 
a great numher of beautiful iSlavAR>f both sexes; excepting only, ^ 
wifli attentiye humanity, those who were born in a state of free-* - 
dom, and had been ravished from the arms of their weeping pa- 
rents. At the same time that he obliged the worthless favourites 
of the tyrant to resign a part of their ill-gotten wealth, he satisfied 

the emperor. Capitolinus (Hist. August, p. 58.}, like a slave, who had received his intelligence {naa 
one of the scullions. 

(50) Decies. The blameless economy of Pius left his successors a treasure of vicies septiet milUes^ 
above two and twenty millions steriing. Dion, 1. Ixxiii. p. 1231. 

(51) Besides the design of converting these useless ornaments into money, Dion (I. Ixxiii. p. 1239.) 
assigns t\ro secret motives of Pertinax. He wished to expose the vices of Commodus, and to discover 
by the purchasers those v?ho most resembled him. 
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fhe just creditors o! th« state, and unexpectediy discharged the long 
arrears of honest services. He remoTed tiie oppressive restrictions 
^hich haul been laid npon commeree, and granted all the uncolti-* 
yated lands in Italy and the provinces to those who would improve 
ikem; vnth an exemption from tribute, during the term of te» 
years (52). 
and Such au UD^orm conduct had already secured to Pertihax the 

'**^*'**^' noblest reward of a sovereign, the love Mid ^teem of his people. 
Those who remembered the virtues of Marcus were happy to con- 
template in their new emperor the features of that bri^^t original; 
and flattered themselves, that they should long enjoy the benigft 
influence of his administration. A hasty zeal to reform the cor- 
rupted state, accompanied vrith less prudence than might have 
been expected from the years and experience erf Pertinax, proved 
bital to himself and to his country. His honest indiscretion united 
against him the servile crowd, who found their private ben^t in 
the public disorders, and who pr^ered the favour of a tyrant to 
fte inexorable equality of the laws (S3). 

Discontent Amidst the general joy, the sullen and angry countentoce of the 

Pretorianfi. Pr«torian guards betrayed their inward dissatisfaction. They had 
reluctantly submitted to Pertinax ; they dreaded the strictness of 
the ancient discipline, which he was preparing to restore; and they 
regretted the licence of the former reign. Their discontents were 
secretly fomented by Laetus, their prsefect, vrtio found, when it was 
too late, that his' new emperor would reward a servant, but would 
not be ruled by a favourite. On the third day of his rdgn, the 
soldiers seized on a kioble senator^ with a design to carry him to 
^e camp, and to invest him with the Imperial purple. Instead of 
being dazzled by tiie dang^ous honour, the affri^Med victim, es- 
caped from their violence, and took r^i^e at the feet of Pertinax. 

A conspiracy A short time afterwards, Socius Fateo, one (rf the consuls of tiie 
proven . y^^^ ^ ^^^ youth (54)^ but of an ancient and opulent family lis- 
tened to the voice of amt»tion ; and a conspiracy was formed during 
a short absence of Pertinax, which was crushed by his sudden re- 
turn to Rome, and his resolute l^aviour. Falco was on the p(»nt 
of being justly ccmdemned to mKx 90^ public enemy, had he not 
been ^ved by the earnest and sincer&entreaties of the injured emr* 
peror; who conjured the senate, that the purity of his reign might 
not be stained by the blood even of a guilty senator. 

These dtsappointraients served only to irritate the rage of the 
Praetorian guards. On the twenty-eighth of March, eighty-six days 

(52) Though Capitolinus has picked np many idle tales of the private life of Pertinax, he joio 
iffth Dion and Herodian in adoriring his p«Uie condttct. 

(53) Leges, rem snrdam, inexorabilem esse. T. Civ. ii. 3. 

(54J If we credit Capitollnns ( ivhtch is rather difficult), Falca behaved with the most petal^t 
indecency t© Fertinax, on the day of his aoeession. The wise emperor only admonished hhn of ah 
youth and inexperience. Sist. August; p. 55. 
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Bfij aftar the death oC Commodus, a general sedition hf(4e out m Harder of 
the CMBp> vlHch the officers wanted either power or inetination to ^^'a? ^ 
wappr^B. Two or three hundred of the most desperate soldiers ^if^'tw' 
msdrehed at noon-^ay, wkh arms in their hands and fury in their ^^^ ^• 
knA&y towards the Imperial palace. The gates were thrown open 
by their companions upon guard; and by the domestics of the old. 
6ourt, who had akeady formed a secret conspiracy against the life 
of the too yirtuou» aaop^or. On the news of their approach. Per- 
tkiax, disdaining either flight or concealn^nt, advanced to meet his 
afisassias; and rjecaUed to their minds his own innocence, and the 
sitnctity of their recent oath. For a few moments th^ stood ia 
ttlent suspense, a^amed of their atrocious design, and awed by 
the venerable aspect and majestic firmness of their soyereign, till 
at length the despair of pardon reviving their fiiry^ a barbarian of 
the country of Tongres (55) levelled the first blow against Perti* 
nax, who was instantly dispatched with a multitude of wounds. 
His head, sq[>arated from his bod^, and placed on a lance, was 
carried in triumph to the Praetorian camp, in the sight of a moum«» 
fid and indignant people, who lamented tiie unworthy fate of that 
excellent prince, and the transient btessings of a reign, the memory 
of which could serve only to a^avate their approaching misfor* 
tones (56). 



CHAPTER V. 



*-T~ 



Plibfie Bale of the Empire to Didius Jolianus by the Prntorfan Guards. — Clodim Albiniis 
in Britain, FesoenDios Niger in Syria, and SepUnrius Sevenis in Fannonia, deciaM 
against the Murderers of Perlinax . — Ciivil Wars and Victory of Sevems over his three 
JUtrals. — Relaxatfon of Discipline. — New Maifans of GoYernment. 

The power of the sword is more sensibly felt in an extensive propottioii of 
monarchy, than in a small community. It has been calculated by fj^ "JS^e 
tie ablest politicians, that no state, without being soon exhausted, ^^MSpiS! 
can maintain above the hundredth part of its members in arms and 
idleness. But although this relati^ proportion may be uniform, 
flie influence of the army over thWest of the society will vary 
accordiilg to the degree ofjts positive strength. The advantages of 
military science and discipline cannot be exerted, unless a propCT* 
number of soldiers are united into one. body, and actuated by one 
sold. With a handful of men, such an union would be inefifectual; ^ 

(55) The modern bishopric of Liege. This soldier probaUy beioxifed to the Bata?iaa horse^ 
gaardis, who were mostly raised in the dochy of Gueldres and the neighbourhood, and weredistin- 
g«ifthed by their valour, and by the boldness wiUi which they swam their horses across the broadest 
aad most rapid riven. Tacit. Hist. it. 12. DioiH L hr. p. 7S7. lipuiis de magnitudine lUHKiaa, 
LLC. 4. 

f50) I>ioa, L HmB. p. 15233. Heiodian, 1. ii. p. 60. Hist. AngosU p. S8. Victor is Epitom. flt ia 
Csesarib. Eutropins, viii. 16. ^ 
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[Chap.^v. 



Tke 

Pnetoriaa 

guards. 

Their' 
insUtatioo. 



irifh an unwieldy host, it would be impracticable; and the poweis 
of the machine woirtd be alike destroyed by the extreme minute- 
ness, or the excessive weight, of its springs. To illustrate this 
observation, we need only reflect, that there is no superiority of 
natural strength, artificial weapons, or acquired skill, wnich could 
enable one man to keep in constant subjection one hundred of his 
fellow-creatures : the tyrant of a single town, or a small district 
would soon discover that an hundred armed followers were a weak 
defence against ten thousand peasants or citizens; but an hundred 
thousand well-*disciplined soldiers will command, -with despotic 
sway, ten millions of subjects ; and a body of ten or fifteen tiiou- 
sand guards will strike terror into the most numerous populace 
that ever crowded the streets of an immense capital. 
y The Prffitorian bands, whose licentious fury was the first symptom 
and cause of the decline of the Roman empire, scarcely amounted 
to the last-mentioned number (1). They derived their institu- 
tion from Augustus. That crafty tyrant, sensible that laws might 
colour, but that arms alone could maintain, his usurped dominion, 
had gradually formed this powerful body of guards, in constapt 
readiness to protect his person, to awe the senate, and either to 
prevent or to crush the first motions of rebellion. He distinguished 
these favoured troops by a double pay, and superior privileges; 
but, as their formidable aspect would at once have alarmed and 
irritated the Roman people, three cohorts only were stationed in 
the capital; whilst tiie remainder was dispersed in the adjacent 
towns of Italy (2). But after fifty years of peace and servitude, 
Tiberius ventured on a decisive measure, which for ever rivetted 
the fetters of his country. Under the fair pretences of relieving 
Italy from the heavy burden of military quarters, ^nd of introdu- 
cing a stricter discipline among the guards, he assembled them at 
Rome, in a permanent camp (3), which was fortified with skilful 
care (&•], and placed on a commanding situation (5). 
Such formidable servants are always necessary, but often fatal 
*conjSeoce!^ to the throuo of despotism. By thus introducing the Prsetorian 

(1) They were originally nine or ten thousM men (for Tacitos and Dion are not agreed apon the 
subject), divided into as many cohorts. Vitellius increased them to sixteen thousand, and as far as 
we can learn from inscriptions, they never afterwards sunk much below that number. See Lipsios 
de magnitudine Romana, i. 4. 

(2) SuetOD. in August, c. 49. 

(3) Tacit. Annal. iv. 2. Sueton. in Tiber, c. 37. Dion Gassins, 1. Ivii. p. 867. 

(4) In the civil war between YitelUus and Yespauan, the Praetorian camp was attacked and de* 
fended with all the machines used in the siege of the best fortified cities. Tacit. Hist. iii. 84. 

(5) Close to the walk of the city, on the broad summit of the Quirinal and Yiminal hills. See 
Kajrdini Roma Antica, p. 174. Donatus de Roma Antique, p. 46. * 



Their 



* Kot on both these hills ; neither Donatus or walled enclosure, which bears all the appearance- 

Hardini justify this position (Whitaker's Review, of a Roman camp, and therefore is generaUy 

p. 13.). At the northern extremity of this hill thought to corre^>ond with the Castra Pnetoria. 

[the Timinal) are some considerable remains of a Cramer's Italy, i. 390. — M. 
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guards as it were into the palace and the senate, the emperors 
taught them to perceive their own strength, and the weakness of 
the civil government; to view the vices of their masters with fami- 

r contempt, and to lay aside that reverential awe, which distance 
illy, and mystery, can preserve, towards an imaginary power. In 
the luxurious idleness of an opulent city, their pride was nourished # 

by the sense of their irresistible weight; nor was it possible -to con- 
ceal from them, that the person of the sovereign, the authority of the 
senate, the public treasure, and the seat of empire, were all in their 
hands. To divert the Praetorian bands from these dangerous reflec- 
tions, the firmest and best established princes were obliged to mix 
blandishments with commands, rewards with punishments, to flatter 
their pride, indulge their pleasures, connive at their irregularities, 
and to purchase their precarious faith by a liberal donative; which, 
since the elevation of Gaudius, was exacted as a legal claim, on 
the accession of every new emperor (6). 

The advocates of the guards endeavoured to justify by arguments Their 
the power whidi they asserted by arms ; and to maintain that ac- cS^ 
cording to the purest principles of the constitution, their consent 
was essentially necessary in the appointment of an emperor. The 
election of consuls, of generals, and of magistrates, however it had 
been recently usurped by the senate, was the ancient and undoubt- 
Aa right of the Roman people (7). But where was the Roman 
people to be found? Not surely amongst the mixed multitude of 
slaves and strangers that filled the streets of Rome ; a servile populace, 
asdevoid of spirit as destitute of property. Thedefenders of the state, | 
sdected from the flower of the Italian youth (8), and trained in the 
ex^cise of arms and virtue, were the genuine representatives of the 
people, and the best entitled to elect the military chief of the republic. 
These assertions, however defective in reason, became unanswer-t 
able when the fierce Praetorians increased their weight, by throwing, j 
like the barbarian conqueror of Rome, their swords into the scale (9) . ( 

The Praetorians had violated the sanctity of the throne, by the They offer 
atrocious murder of Pertinax; they dishonoured the majesty of it, ***to3'^ 
by their subsequent conduct. The camp was withoiit a leader, for 
even tiie praefect Laetus, who had etiited the tempest, prudently 
declined the public indignation. Amidst the wild disorder, Sulpi- 

(6) Claodias, raised by the soldiers to the empire, vras the first who gave a donative. He gave 
^uina dena, iTOl. (Saeton. in Claud, c. 10.) : vrhen Marcos, with his colleague Lucius Vems, took 
qniet possession of the throne, he gave vicena, 160^ to each of the guards. Hist. August, p. 25. 
(BioD, 1. Ixxiii. p. 123}.) We may form some idea of the amount of these sums, by Hadrian's com* 
plaint, that the promotion of a Caesar had cost him ter milUes, two millions and a half sterling. 

(7) Cicero del^ibus, iii. 3. The first book of Livy, and the second of Dionysius of Halicamassus, 
skew the authority of the people, even in the election of the kings. 

(8) They were originally recruited in Latium, Etruria, and the old colonies (Tacit. Annal. iv. 5.) 
The emperor Otho omnpliments their vanity with the flattering titles of Italiae Alumni, Romaoa vcre 
inrentus. Tacit. Hist. i. 84. 

(i) In the siege of Rome by the Gauls. See Livy, v. 4$. Plutarch, in CamiU. p. 143. 

I. 7 
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cianus, ttie emperor's father-in-law, and governor of the city, who 
had he^ sent to the camp (m the fir^t alarm of mutiiiy, waa endea- 
vouring to cahn the fury of the multitude, when he was silenicedljy 
t|,^e elamorous return of the mmrderers, hearing on.a, lance th^ head 
/W Pertinax. Though histcHry ha» accuatomed us to d>s^ve every 
principle and every passion yielding to the imperious dictates of 
anahition, it is scarcely credible that, in ftese moonents of tenrror, 
Sulpictanqs should have a^iced to aseeod a tfairone polluted witli 
the rec^t hh>od of so near a rdation, and so excdfent a i^ee. 
He had afaready begaa to use ttie only effectual aTgument, and to 
treat for the Imperial dignity; bat Uie m^e prudent of the Pr»to- 
rians, apprehensive that, in this private contract, they should not 
obtain a just price for so valuable a commodity, ran, ojuit upoft Oe 
ramparts ; and, with a loud voice, proclaimed thai the Roman msM 
was to be disposed of to the best bidder by pcddie auction (10). 
It is This infamous offer, the most insolent excess of military Uceiiflo, 
^^juS!^ ^^ diffused an universal gri^ ^me, and indignation t^u^out the 
Ka^^^; city. It reached at len^h the ears ot Didius JuUamis, a weaUh; 
senator, who, regardless of the public calamitias, was indulging 
himself in the luxury of the table (11) . His wife and his daughter, 
! his freednaen and his parasites, easily convinced tim that ha deserved 

[ the throne> and earnestly conjmred Inm to embrace so fortunate aa 

! .opportunity. The vain (M mail hastened to the Piwtorism camp, 

I where Sulpicianus was stiH in treaty with the guards; and beg»i to 

\ bid against him from the foot of the rampart. The unwoiiby ae- 

J gotiation was transacted by faithful emissaries^ who pe^^sed alib^'o*- 

f tely from one candidate to the other, and acquainted, each of tiieia 

I with the off^s of his rival. Sulpicianus h^ sJready promised a 

donative of five Qiousand drachms (above one hundred and ^xtf 
pounds) to each soldiery when Julian, eager for the priz0,rc^ dkonee 
^ to the smn of six thousand two hunted and fifty ^ac^msiy or up- 

wards of two. hundred poimds sterfing. The gales of the camp 
were instantly toown, open to &e purdiaser ; he was Planed em- 
peror, and received an. oath of allegiance firom.tfae aofaUers^ whoi^- 
f tained humanity enou^ to slipidaite th^ hfrdioiid|)9rdoB and forgot 

the competition of Sulpicianus.* 
^ jdian is ac- It was now iuGumbent cm the Pnetoriand to fulfil tiie conditiaBS 

b^tue*^i?ate. of the Sale. TJiey placed their new sovereign, whom they served 
and despised, ip the centre of their raiika, surrounded him on ey^ 

(10) Dion, 1. Ixrxiii. p. 11234. Herodiaii, 1. ii, p. 63. Hist. August, p. 60. Thoa0Ji f^ tfarae 
historians agree that it ^as in fkct an auction, Herodian alone affirms that it vras procliumed as 
such by the soldiers. 

(11) iSpartianus softens the most odious parts of the character and eleratlou of JuUaa. 



* One of the principal; causes of the preference nould b^ |U1 to r<nreoge on th«iv tbe d#tk oC 
of Julianus by the soldiers vf^iS the dexterity his8on-in4aw. See]>4onjp.l93|r«* ilr Bmod* 
%vith which he renunded Aem thai S^piciai^ iLS. — W. 
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Ade with thdr sfabUs, i^d eondocted him in close order of bai^ 
tie through the deserted streets of the dty. The senate was com- 
BULDfted to ass^&l^^ aftd those who had bean the distinguished 
fri^ds of Perti&ax, or the personal enemies ol Julian, found it ne- 
cessary to affect a more t^^ common share of satisfaction at Uiis 
happy reTolutxon (12). Aftar Julian had fiHed the senate-house 
with armed soldiers^ be expatiated on thejreedom of his election, 
Us own enunent virtues, and hi^ futt assurance of the affections of 
fte senate. The ohsequious assembly congratulated their own and 
the public felicity; engaged their sdlegiance, and conferred on him 
idl (he severd branches of the Imperial power (13). From tiie 
sem^ Julian wa^ conducted, by the same military procession, to < 
take possession of the palace. The first objects that struck his 
eyes, were the abandoned trunk of P^inaoc, and the frugal enter- 
JMrnnent prepared for his supper. The one he viewed with in- 
^^wNKDoe; &e other vnth contempt. A magnificent feast was 
preparedby his oidto, and he amused himself, till a very late hour, 
wilii dice, and the performances of Pylades, a celebrated dancer. 
Yet it was observed, that after the crowd of flatterers dispersed, and 
bft him to darkness; solitude, and terrible reflection, he passed k 
sleepless night; revolving most probably in his mind his own rash 
folly, the foteofliiB virtuous predecessor, and ^e doubtful and dan- 
0ROUB tenure of an empire, which had not been acquired by merit, 
Imt purchased by money (ik) . 

He had nemon to trcanble. On the throne of the world he found The public 
Kmself witiiout a friend, and even without an adherent. The ^^''^''^■ 
gaards themselves were ashamed of the prince whom their avarice 
hid pa«uaded them to accq>t; nor was there a citizen who did not 
eoasidflr his elevation with horror, a» the l»t insult on the Roman 
name. The nobility, whose conspkuous station, and ample pos- 
sessions, exacted the strictest caution, dissembled their sentiments, 
and met the aflfected civility of the emperor withsmiles of compla- 
oeney, and professions of duty. But the people, secure in their 
mntibeiB and obscurity, gave a free vent to their passions. The 

(It) Mbb OkmIm, At tkait tiMfr piwtor, 1*4 bmi • ^pcffOMl cnMtff t» Jblin, 1. IxiiU. p. 1235.' 
(IS) Bkw August, p. 6i. We learn from thence one curious drcumstaooe, thiA the new emperor, 
nhateW h»d been his blnh, was immediately aggregated to the nnmbier of Pattician families. * 

(H^ IHm, J. IzxiU. p. ltS5. Kst. At^st. p. 61. I htTe «Odeat«ttfed to blend into one con- 
sistent story the seeming coatnidictions «f the two writers, f 



* A new fragment of Dion shows some shrewck was broken te pieces at his death, Kai. Fragm. 

i«M in tke cbtoracier of IvUaii. "When the senate V&tican. p. 226. — V. 

voted him a golden statue, he preferred one of t "^^^ contradiction, as M. Guizot observes, is 

bra« as more lasting. He "had always observed," irrecondUble. H« qttoles both passages : in one 

h» snid, M||^ ^. gluing of fiMOMT emperafs JvUanns is repreaenled as a miser, in the other 

** were soon destroyed. Those of brass alone re- as a voluptuary. In the one he vfcfuses to eat 

■Mined/* The ij»dtgn*nl kisterian adds that he tiH the bedy ^ Fertinax has been buried, in the 

was wrong. The virtue of sovereigns «kme pre. ether he glets himself wHh every luxury abne&t 

serves their images : the brazen statue of Julian in the sight ef his ho n dl e w vMoeins.-^ M. 
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streets and public places of Rome resounded with clamours and im- 
precations. The enraged multitude affronted the person of Julian, 
rejected his liberality, and, conscious of the impotence of their own 
resentment, they called aloud on the legions of the frontiers to assert 
the violated majesty of the Roman empire. 
The armies The public discontcut was soon diffused from the centre to the 
i^j^ni frontiers of the empire. The armies of Britain^ of Syria, and of 
dSre^' Hlyricum, lamented the death of Pertinax,*in whose company, or 
against uudcr whoso commaud, they had so often fought and« conquered. 
They received Vith surprise, with indignation, and perhaps with 
envy, the extraordinary intelligence, that the Praetorians had disposed 
of the empire by public auction ; and they sternly refused to ratify 
the ignominious bargain. Their immediate and unanimous revolt 
was fatal to Julian, but it was fatal at the same time to the public 
peace ; as the generals of the respective armies, Clodius Albinus, 
Pescennius Niger, and Septimius Severus, were still more anxious 
to succeed than to revenge the murdered Pertinax. Their forces 
were exactly balanced. ' Each of th^i was at the head of.l^[6e 
legions (15), with a numerous train of auxiliaries; and however 
different in their characters, they were all soldiers of experience and 
capacity. 
Clodius Clodius Albinus, governor of Britain, surpassed both his com- 
"^BriuL.'" petitors in the nobility of his extraction, which he derived from 
some of the most illustrious names of the old repubhc (16). But 
the branch from whence he claimed his descent, was sunk into 
mean circumstances, and transplanted into a remote province. It 
A% difficult to form a just idea of his true character. Under tiie 
philosophic cloak of austerity, he stands accused of concealing most 
of the vices which degrade human nature (17). But his accusers 
are those venal writers who adored the fortune of Severus, and 
trampled on the ashes of an unsuccessful rival. Virtue, or the ap- 
pearances of virtue, recommended Albinus to ihe confidence and 
good opinion of Marcus; and his preserving with the son the same 
interest which he had acquired with the father, is a proof at least 
that he was possessed of a very flexible disposition. The favour of 
a tyrant does not always suppose a want of merit in the object of it; 
he may, without intending it, reward a man of worth and ability, 
or he may find such a m^n useful to his own service. It does not 
appear that Albinus served the son of Marcus, either as the minister 
of his cruelties, or even as the associate of his pleasures. He was 
employed in a distant honburable command, when he received a 

(15) Dion, 1. IxxUi. p. i!t35. 

(16) The Posthomian and )he Cejonian ; the former of whom was raised to the consulship in the 
fifth year after its institution. 

(17) Spartianos, in his undigested collections, mixes op all the virtues and all the vices tliat «iiter 
into the human composition, an4 bestows them on the same object. Such, indeed, are nuioj of 
the characters in the AiguiUn History. 
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confidential letter from the ^nperw, acqaainUng him of the 
treasonable designs of some discontented generals, and authorising 
him to declare himself the guardian and successor of the throne, by 
assuming the title and ensigns of Cssar (18). The governor of 
Britain wisely declined the dangerous honour, which would have 
iparked him for the jealousy, or involved him in the aj^roaching 
ruin, of Commodus. He courted power by nobler, or, at least, by 
more specious arts. On a premature report of the death of the 
emperor, he assembled his troops; and, in an eloquent discourse, 
^plored the inevitable mischiefo of despotism, described the hap- 
piness and glory which their ancestors had enjoyed under the con- 
sular government, and declared his firm resolution to reinstate the 
senate and people in their legal authority. This popular harangue 
was answered by the loud acclamations of the British l^ons, and 
received at Rome with a secret murmur of applause. Safe in the 
possession of his little world, and in the command of an army less 
distinguished indeed for discipline than for numbers and valour (19), 
Albinus braved the menaces of Commodus, maintained towards 
Pertinax a stately ambiguous reserve, and instantly declared against 
the usurpation of Julian. The ccmvulsions of the capital added new 
weight to his sentiments, or rather to his professions of patriotism. 
A regard to decency induced him to decline the lofty titles of Au- 
gustus and Emperor ; and he imitated perhaps the example of Galba, 
who, on a similar occasion, had styled himself the Lieutenant of the 
senate and people (20). 

Personal merit alone had raised Pescennius Niger, from an pescennius 
obscure birth and station, to the government of Syria ; a lucrative ^sySa.'* 
smd important command, which in times of civil confusion gave 
him a near prospect of the throne. Yet his parts seem to have 
Been T>etter suit^ to the second than to the first rank; he was an 
unequal rival, though he might have approved himself an excellent 
lieutenant, to Severus, who afterwards displayed the greatness of 
his mind by adopting several useful institutions from a vanquished 
enemy (21). In his government, Niger acquired the esteem of the 
«)ldiers, and the love of the provincials. His rigid discipline for- 
ced the valour and confirmed the obedience of tfie former, whilst 
the voluptuous Syrians were less delighted with the mild firmness 
of his administration, than with the affability of his manners, and 
the apparent pleasure with which he attended their frequent and 
pompous festivals (22). As soon as the intelligence of the atrocious 

(18) Hist^ August, p. 80. 84. 

(19) Pertiuax, who governed Britain a few years before, bad been left for dead, in a mutiny of 
the soldiers. Hist. Aogast. p. 54. Tet they loved and regretted him ; admirantibus earn virtutem 
CQi iraseebantnr. 

(20) Sueton. in Galb. c. 10. • 

(21) Hist. August, p. 76. 

(22) Herod. 1. il. p. 68. The chronicle of John Halala, of Antioch, shows the zealous attachment 
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n^nrdw of Pertiiiax had reached Antiocfa, the wishes of AMa mi^M 
Nigar to assume the Imperial purple and re^age his death. Tk^ 
legions of Uie eastern frontier emlnraced his cause; Uie opulent tet 
unarmed provinces from the frontiers of ^Ethiopia (^) to the Hi^ 
driatlc, cheerfully sutoiitted to his poww; and the kings heyond 
the Tigris and ihe Euphrates congratulated his election, and offered 
him their homage and services. The mind of Nig^ was not capidile 
of receiving tiiis sudden tide of fortune : he iattered himself that hk 
accession would be undisturbed by competition, and unstained by 
civil blood ; and whilst he enjoyed the vain pomp of triumph, he 
neglected to secure the means of victory. Instead of entering into 
an effectual negotiation with the powerful armies of the West, 
whose resolution might decide, or at least must balance, the mi^ity 
contest; instead of advancing without delay towards KoxDe and 
Italy, where his presence was impatiently expected (2fc), Nigw 
trifled away in the luxury of Antioch those irretriev]d)le moments 
which were diligently improved by the decisive activity of Se- 
verus (25). 
pannonia The couutry of PanBopta and Dalmatia, which occu];Hed the 
Da^atia. space between the Danube and the Hadriatic, was one of the l8»t 
and most difficult conquests of the Romans. In the defence of nar- 
tional freedom, two hundred thousand of these barbarians had once 
appeared in the field, alarmed the declining age of Augustus, and 
exercised the vigilant prudence of Tiberius at the head of the c(d- 
lected force of the empire (26). The Pannonians yielded at length 
yyy the arms and institutions of Rome. Th^ recent subjection^ 
however, the neighbourhood, and even the mixture, of the un- 
oompiered tribes, and perhaps the climate, adapted, as it has beat 
observed, to the production (rf great bodies and slow minds (27)jj^ril 
contributed to preserve some remains of their original ferocity, and 
under the tame and uniform countenance of Roman provincials, the 
hardy features of the natives were still to be discerned. Thm 
warlike youth afforded an inexhaustible supply of recruits to the 
legions stationed on the banks of the Danube, and whidi, from a 
perpetual warfare against the Germans and Sarmatians, were d^ 
serredly ec^e^ned the best troops in the service. 

of hi> couBtrTVMi U> tkeM fMtivaU» whic^ at oaoe grallfied ikeit tafw^^m^ fA their lo« oi 
pleasure. 

(!I3) A kmg of Thebes, in Egypt, is mentioned in tbe Angustan History, as an ally, and, indeed, 
at a personal friend of Niger. If Spartianns isnot, w I strongly suspect, mistaken, be lias faronght t* 
ligbt a dynasty of tributary princes totally unknown to history. 

(24) Dion, 1. Ixuii. p. 1238. Herod. 1. ii. 67. A verse in every one's mouth at that time, seems 
to express the general opinion of the three rivals ; Optimus est Niger^ [Fmscus, wUdi praserrM 
the quanlily. ^ M.] bonns yifer, penamns Aikt^t, Hlat. Angnst. p. 7$. 

m Heradian, 1. ii. p. 71. 

(26) See an account of that memorable war in Velleius Patercnlus, ii. 110, dLc. wko sanrod is 
the army of Tiberius. • 

(27) Such is the reflexion of Herodian, 1. ii. p. 74. Will the modem Anstrlant aHow tkt 
inftaeaee? 
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The Pannonian airmy was at this time eonunahded by Septimius septiMiai 
SeteraSy a natrre of .^ca, who, in the gradual ascent of private ^*^ 
henonrs, had conceded Yds daring ambition, which was never 
diverled from its steady comae by the aHnrements of pleasure, the 
apprebensbn of danger, or the' feelings of humanity (^). On the 
first news of the murder of Pertinax, he assembled his troops, 
painted in tiie most lively colours the crime, the insolence, and the 
^pv^akiMss of the Praetorian guards, and animated the legions to arms 
and to revenge. He concluded (and the peroration was thought 
eitremely eloquent) with promising every soldiw about four hundred 
pounds; an honourable donative, double in value to the infamous 
bribe with which Julian had purchased &e empire (29). The a&- declared 
cbmationd <rf the army immediately saluted Severus with the names ®"^ ^^ 
of Augustus, Pertinax, and Emperor; and he thus attained the lofty ^SS^ 
station to whi<^ he was inrited, by conscious merit and a long train ^^^ J^* 
of dreams and omens, the fruitful offsprings either of his super- 
stUion or policy (90). 

The new candidate for empire saw and improved the peculiar 
advantage of his situation. His province extended to the Julian 
Alps, which gave an easy access utto Italy ; and he remembered the 
sajiBg erf Augustus, That a Pannonian army might in ten days 
appear in sight of Rome (31). By a celerity proportioned to the^arc^ into 
gieatneas of the occasion, he might reasonably hope to revenge ^' 
Pertinax, punish Julian, and receive the homage of Uie senate and 
peiqple, as tiieir hvrful emperor, before his ccmpetitors^ separated 
from Itdy by an knmense tract of sea and land^ were apprised of 
his success, or even of his election. During the whole expedittoui 
ha scarce^ allowed himself aiiy momoits for sleep or food ; mardi- 
ii^ on foot, and ia complete armour, at the head of his columns, he 
insinuated himself into the confidence and affection of his troops, 
pmsed their dUigence, revived their 8|»rits, animated their hopes, 
aid waa w^ satisfied to share the hardships of the meanest sol<her, 
wfaitat he kept in view the infinite superiority of his reward. 

ftt) Ife fii« letter U llbiDtis, alveftdy ttentSoned, Coi»mod«t accaaes Sefems, as one of the 
aaibKioot generals who cenaored bts conduct, and wished to occupy his place. Hist. August, p. 80. 

(2d) Pannonia was too poor to supply such a sum. It was probably promised in the camp, and 
pais at Borne, after the rictory. In feing the sum, I bare adopted the eonjectore of Casaubon. 
See Hist. jkngnsL p. 66. Comment, p. 1 1 5. 

(30) Herodian, I. ii. p. 78. Severus was declared emperor on the banks of the Danube, either 
at Cmimtom, aeeordlBg to Spartlanus (Hist. August, p. OS.), or e|se at Sabaria, according to 
Victor. Mr. Hume, in supposing that the birth and dignity of Severus were too much inferior to 
the Imperial crown, and that he marched into Italy as general only, has not considered this trans- 
action with his Qsmi acc ni mey (Essay on the original contract).'" 

(31) Velleins Paterculus, 1. ii. c. 3. We must reckon the march from the nearest verge of Pan- 
Boiriiy tfod extend the sight of the city at Car as two hundred miles. 



* Camuntum, opposite to the mouth of the to indicate by its name (Altenburg) the site of 
Horava : its position is 'doubtful, either Petronel an old town. D'Anville. Geogr. Anc. Sabaria 
or Haiaborg. A litde intermediate village seems bow Sarvar. — G. Compare note 37. 
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Ad^anoM The wretdied Julian had expected; and thought himself prepared, 

' ^ to dispute the empire with the governor of Syria; but in the invin- 
cible and rapid approach of the Pannonian l^ons, he saw his in* 
evitable ruin. The hasty arriyal of ey«ry messeng^ increased his 
just apprehensions. He was successively informed, that Severus 
had passed the Alps; that the Italian cities, unwilling or unable to 
oppose his progress, had received him with the warmest professicms 
of joy and duty ; that the important place of Ravjenna had surrendered 
without resistance, and that the Hadriatic fleet was in the hands of 
the conqueror. The enemy was now within two hundred and fifty 
miles of Rome ; and every moment diminished the narrow span of 
life and empire allotted^ to Julian. 
Distress of He attempted, however, to prevent, or at least to protract, his 

Julian, i^^jjj jjg implored the venal faith of the Praetorians, filled the city 
with unavailing preparations for war, drew lines round the suburbs, 
and even strengthened the fortifications of the palace; as if those 
last intrenchments could be defended, without hope of relief, against 
a victorious invader. Fear and shame prevented the guards froth 
deserting his standard; but they trembled at the name of the Pan- 
nonian legions, commanded by an experienced general, and ac- 
customed to vanquish the barbarians on the frozen Danube (32). 
They quitted, with a sigh, the pleasures of the baths and theatres, 
to put on arms, whose use they had almost forgotten, and beneatii 
the weight of which they were oppressed. The unpractised ele- 
phants, whose uncouth appearance, it was hoped, would strike 
terror into the army of the north, threw their unskilful riders; and 
the awkward evolutions of the marines, drawn from the fleet of 
Misenum, were an object of ridicule to the populace; whilst tbe 
senate enjoyed, with secret pleasure, the distress and weakness rf 
the usurper (33). 
His uncertain Every motiou of Julian betrjayed his trembling perplexity. He 

conduct, insisted that Severus should be declared a public enemy by the 
senate. He entreated that the Pannonian general might be asso- 
ciated to the empire. He sent public ambassadors of consular rank 
to negotiate with his rival; he dispatched private assassins to take 
away his life. He designed that the Vestal virgins, and all the col- 
leges of priests, in their sacerdotal habits, and bearing before them 
the sacred pledges of the Roman religion, should advance in solemn 
procession to meet the Pannonian legions; and, at the same time, 

(32) This is not a pnerile figure of rhetoric, bat an allusion to a real feet recorded by Dion, 
1. Ixxi. p. 1181. It probably happened more than once. 

(33) Dion, 1. Ixxiii. p. 1233. Herodian, 1. ii. p. 81. There is no surer proof of the miliury 
skill of the Romans, than their first surmounting the idle terror, and afterwards disdaining the 
dOfOgcrous use, of elephants in war. '<'' 



* These elephants were kept for processions, perhaps for the games. See Herod, in ioc. — !!• 
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be vainly tried to interrogate, or to appease, the fates, by magic 
owemonies, and unlawful sacrifices (3(h). 

Severus, who dreaded neitiier his arms nor his enchantments, ^^^^ 
guarded himself from the enly danger of secret conspiracy, by the PnHoritns, 
faithful attendance of six hundred chosen men, who never quitted 
his person or their cuirasses, either by ni^t or by day, during the 
whole maiy^h. Advancing with a steady and rapid course, he passed, 
without difficulty,' the defiles of the Apennine, received into his • 
party the troops* atfd ambassadors sent to retard his progress, and 
made a short halt at Interanmia, about seventy miles from Rome. 
His victory was already secure, but the despair of the Pnetorians 
might have tendered, it bloody; and Severus had the laudable ambi- 
tion of ascending the throne wi^out drawing the sword (35). His 
emiss-aries, dispersed in the capital, assured the guards, that pro- 
vided they would abandon their wortlUess prince, and the perpe- 
trators of the murder of Pertinax, to the justice of fhe conqueror, he 
would no longer consider that melancholy event as the act of the 
whole body. The faithless Pr«torians, whose resistance was sup- 
ported only by sullen obstinacy, gladly complied with the easy con- 
ditions, seized the greatest part of the assassins, and signified to 
the senate, that they no longer defended the cause of Julian. That 
assembly, convoked by the consul, unanimously acknowledged Se- 
yerus as lawful emperor, decreeft divine honours to Pertinax, and and 
pronounced a sentence of deposition and death against his unfor- and e^ted 
tonate successor. Julian was conducted into a private apartment of ^e**wSteJ 
the baths of tfie palace, and beheaded as a comn^on criminal, after ^-j^^e*^* 
having purchased, with an inunense treasure, an anxious and pre- 
carious reign of only sixty-six days. (36). The almost incredible 
eq^edition of Severus, who, in so short a space of time, conducted a 
numerous army from the banks of the Danube to those of the Tiber, 
proves at once the plenty of provision^ produced by agriculture and 
ccnnmerce, the goodness of the roads^ the discipline of the legions, 
and the indolent subdued temjf^r of the provinces (37). 

The first cares of Severus were bestowed on two measures, the 

[U] Hist. August, p. 62, 63.* 

(35) Victor and Eatropius, viii. 17. mention a combat near the Kilvian bridge, the Ponte Molle, 
nnioown to the better and more ancient writers. 

i36) Dion, 1. Ixxiii. p. 1240. Herodian, 1. ii. p. 83. Hist. August, p. 63. 

(37) From these sixty-six days, we must first deduct sixteen, as Pertinax was murrtered on tiie 
38th of March, and Severus most probably elected on the 13th of April (see Hist. August, p. 65. 
and Tillemont, Hist, des Empereurs, tom. iii. p. 393. note 7.). We cannot allow less than ten days 
after his election, to put a numerous army in motion. Forty days remain for this rapid march ; and 
as we may compute about eight hundred miles firom Rome to the neighbourhood of Yienna, the 
army of Severus marched twenty miles every day, without hah or intermission. 



* Quae ad speculum dicunt fieri in quo pueri seems to have been a practice somewhat similar 

pneligatis oculis, incanUto vertice, rcspicere di- to that of which our recent Egyptian travollers 

contur. * * Tnncque puer vidisse dicitur et ad- relate such ' extraordinary circumstancei. See 

▼eotom Seven et Juliani decessionem. This also Apoleios, Orat.de llagia.—ll. 
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Dimce of one i&tated by |Mrfiey, Uie ether by deceney ; &» revieiige, and the 

^^^^'^aX'"^ honours, due to the memory of Pertinax. Before fee mw en^ieror 

entered Rome, he issued Ms commands to tbe Prsetorian g»»dSy 

directing them to Ymi tes arriyal on a lafge plain Bear tbe city^ 

wiifaotti arms> but in the Mbits of c^nei»Dny,^ in wtttch ^y wete 

aecustoB^ to attend thmr sovereigQ. He was obeyed by thoro 

hat^ty troops, whose contrition was the ^fect of Uteir just terrorii 

A dhosen part of the Ulyrian army encompassed ibem with levdied 

spearff. Incapidde of ihg^t or resistance^ Uiey expected timr fate Ib 

silent consternation. Severus moimted the tribunal, sternly re^ 

proadied tihem with parfidy and cowi^tce> dismissed them wiCh 

ignominy from the i^t which they had belayed, despmled ftem 

c^ their splendid ornaments, and banished them, on pain of ^aUi, i0 

tbe distance of an hundred miles from the capital. During the traM^ 

action, anoth^ detadbment had been sent to seixe theyr arms, ocmqyy 

th^ camp, and preyent the harty consequences of their despair (36). 

The funeral ai»l consecration of Pertinax was ne:xt solemnized 

Fanersdand with every ch^umstasce of sad munificence (3d). The senate^ ^ 

^J^SSmjk.^^ with a melancholy pleaaive, perfonned the last rites to that ^cc^Aest 

prince, whom they had loved, and still regr^ted. The concwn of 

his successor was probably less smcare, he esteenffid the virtues ef 

Pertinax, but those virtues would for ev^ have confined his ambi* 

tim to a private station. Sev^rus pronounced his funeral oraticm 

with studied doqu^ee, inward satif^tkm, and wdl-acted sorrow; 

and by this pious regard to his mem(»ry, convinced tto credulous 

multitude, that k€ ahne was worthy to su|^^ his place. Sensible^ 

however, that arms, not ceremonies, must assert his daim to tha 

empire, he left Rome at the en4of thirty days^ smd without suffmng 

hiinself to be elated by tMa easy tiotory, prepared to eneountei^liil 

more formidable rivals* 

The uncommon abihties and forlone of Severm hdve indueed an 

Success of elegant hii^rian to compure him witiii ibe first and gr^rtest oi te 

aglfrt mjer, C»8ars (40) . the parallel i^ at leasts in^iarfecl. Where fsbsXk w« 

*I!i)il£J!** *^^> ^^ ^^ ^aracter of Severus, tl^ ooraraan(&ng superiority of 

soul, the generous clemency, and the various genius, which could 

reconcile, and unite the love of pleasure, the thirst d kno^^edge^ 

and the fire of ambition (41) ? In one instance only, they may ba^ 

(W\ Ron, l.'Iniv< p. 1941. fi«rodiatt, 1. H. p. M. 

(SO) DioB {\. haw. p. t9l4.}, wh» assisted at the temaonj ar a senalor, gives a mtHi ymapoHs 
de«e»^tk» of H. 

Hi) Berodtan, 1. iii. p. U% 

Ht) Though it is INH, aiosl assAredly^ the intefttton of lacaii fo exalt the charaefef of Cabaar, ytt 
the idea he gives of that hero, ift the tenth booh of the PharsaHa, where he deseribea hi«a, at the 
same time, making love to Cleopatra, sustaining a siege against the power of Egypt, and conversing 
with the sages of the country, is, in reality, the noblest panegyric* 



* hordt Byt9m wrote no dottbtfren a renainis- very great naa aad to be still very inferior te 
cence of that pa»age s '' E is poisibW to be a Jvi^m CesaK, the aaost complete chaiacter, » 
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ooDtparedy with 9ome degree of propriety, in the celerity of their 
metionsy and ttieir mil victories. In lees than four years {kSt,)^ Se- a. d. 
Y&us snbdued the riches of fhe East, and the vrioor of the West. *^"*^" 
He vanquished two competitors of reputation and ahflity, and d^ 
fitted numerous armies, provided with weapons and discipline equal 
to his own. In that age, the art <A fortification, and the principles 
of tactics, were well understood by all ihe Roman generals; and the 
constant superiority of Severus was that of an arti^ who uses the 
samie instruments with more skill and industry than his rival^ I 
dial] not, however, enter into a minute narrative of ttiese military 
operatk)ns; but as the two civil wars against Niger and against Al- 
bums were almost the same in their conduct, event, and cons^ 
qnences, I shall collect into one point of view, the most striking 
circumstances, tending to develope the chsffacter of the conqueror, 
and the state of tiie empire. 

Falsehood and insincerity, unsuitable as they seem to the dignity j£^*^X 
of public transactions, offend us vnth a l^ss degrading idea 6t wan. 
meanness, than vdien they are found in the intercourse of private 
life. In the latter, they discover a want of courage; in the other, 
only a defect of power: and, as it is impossible for the most able 
statesmen to subdue millions of followers and enembs by their own 
po^onal strength, the world, under the name of policy, seems to 
have granted them a very liberal indulgence of craft and dissimula- 
tion. Yet the arts of Severus cannot be justified by the most ample Aru of 
privileges of state reason. He promised only to betray, he flattered ^^^ 
onJy to ruin ; and howevw he mi^t occasionally bind himself by 
oaths and treaties, his conscience, obsequious to his interest, afways 
rdeased him from the inconvenient obligation {kS). 

If his two competitors, reconciled by their common danger, had 
advanced upon him witiiout delay, perhaps Severus would have sunk 
under their united effort. Had they even attacked him, at the same 
time, vnth separate views, and separate armies, the contest might 
have been long and doubtful. But tiiey fell, singly and successively, 

(42) Beckoning from his election, April 13. 193, to the death of Albinns, February 19. 197. 
See TifllCTiont*s Chronology. 
H<)HerodiaBi,l.ii.p. S5. 



towards 
Higer; 



Lord Bacon thought, of all antiquity. Nature veiling carriage— at one time in a controversy 

seems incapable of took extraoidinKry oorabin*;- with Catoy at aaotker writing a treatise OA 

tions ae composed his versatile capacity, which punning, and ooHecttng a set of good sayings—- 

was the wonder even of the Bomans themselves, fighting and making love at the same nwmeoC, 

The first general— the only triumphant politi- and willing to abandon both his empire and Ua 

dan — inferior to none in point of eloquence — mistress for a sight of the fauntains of the IQle. 

comparable to any in the atuinmenu of wisdom, Soch did Jnlans Gasar appear to his conUmpo^ 

in an age made np of the greatest commanders, raries, and to those of the sufaoeqaent ages whfe 

statesmen, orators, and .pUlosophers that ever were the most ineUned to deplore and exeerttt 

appeared in the world; an author who composed his fata) genkM." lloU41. toCibitaiiv. efCUIde 

a perfect specimea tff mlHary iMals in his tnK Baiokd. 
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106 THE DECUHE AND FALL [Chap. Y. 

an easy prey to the arts as well as anns of their subtle enemy, 
lulled into security by the moderation of his professions, and oy^^ 
whehned by the rapidity of his action. He first marched against 
Niger, whose reputation and power he the most dreaded: but he 
declined any hostile declarations, suppressed the name of his anta- 
gonist, and only signified to the senate and people bis intention of 
regulating the eastern provinces. In private, he spoke of Nig^, 
his old friend and intended successor (kk)^ with the most affectionate 
regard, and highly applauded his generous design of revenging the 
murder of Pertinax. To punish the vile usurper of the Uurone, was 
the duty of every Roman general. To persevere in arms, and to 
resist a lawful emperor, acknowledged by the senate, would alone 
render him criminal (ill's). The sons of Niger had fallen into his 
hands among; the children of the provincial governors, detuned at 
Rome as pledges for the loyalty of their parents (bG). As long as 
the power of Niger inspired terror, or even respect, they were 
educated with the most tender care, with the children of Severus 
himself; but they were soon involved in their father's ruin, and 
removed, first by exile, and afterwards by death, from the eye of 
public compassion (Vt), 
umvAi Whilst Severiis was engaged in his eastern war, he had reason to 
apprdiend that the governor of Britain might pass the sea and the 
Alps, occupy the vacant seat of empire, and oppose his return with 
the authority of the senate and the forces of the West. The ambi- 
guous conduct of Albinus, in not assuming the Imperial title, left 
room for negotiation. Forgetting, at once, his professions of patri- 
otism, and the jealousy of sovereign power, he accepted the preca- 
rious rank of Caesar, as a reward for his fatal neutrality. Till the 
first contest was decided, Severus treated the man, whom he had 
doomed to destruction, with every mark of esteem and regard . Even, 
in the letter, in which he announced his victory over Niger, he 
styles Albinus the brother of his soul and empire, sends him the 
affectionate salutations of his wife Julia, and his young family, and 
entreats hipi to preserve the armies and the republic faithful to 
their coinpion interest. The messengers charged with this letter 
were instructed to accost the Caesar with respect, to desire a private 
audience, and to plunge their daggers into his heart (4-8). The 
conspiracy was discovered, and the too credulous Albinus, at length, 

(44) Wbilst Severus was very dangerously ill, it was iodastriously given out, that he intended to 
•ppoint Niger and Albinus his successors. As he could not be sincere with respect to both, he 
might not be so with r^ard to either. Tet Severus carried his hypocrisy so far, as to profess that 
Intention in the memoirs of his own life. 

(45) Hist. August, p. 65. 

(46) This practice, invented by Gommodus, proved very useful to Severus. He found, at Rome, 
the children of many of the principal adherents of his rivals ; and he employed them more than 
once to intimidate, or seduce, the parents. 

(47) Hcrodian, 1. iii. p. 96. Hist. August, p. 67, 68. 

(48) Hist. August, p. 84. Spartianus has inserted this curious letter at full length. 
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Chap, v.] OF IVE ROMAN empire. 109 

passed over to the Continent, and prepared for an unequal contest 
with hfe rival, who rushed upon him at the head of a veteran and 
victorious army. 

The military labours of Severus seem inadequate to the import- Event of tiie 
ance of his conquests. Two engagements/ the one near the Hel- ^'^'"^ 
lespont, the other in the narrow defiles of Gllicia, decided fhe fate 
of his Syrian competitor ; and the troops of Europe asserted their 
usual ascendant ovar the effeminate natives of Asia (hQ) . The battle 
of Lyons, where one hundred and fifty thousand Romans (50] were 
engaged, was equally fatal to Albinus. The valour of the British 
army maintained, indeed, a sharp and doubtful contest with the 
hardy discipline of the Illyrian l^ons. The feme and person of 
Severus appeared, during a few moments, irrecoverably lost, till 
that warlike prince ralhed his fainting troops, and led them on to 
a decisive victory (51). The war was finished by that memorable 

day.f 

The civil wars of modern Europe have been distinguished, not decided by 
only by the fierce animosity, but also by the obstinate perseverance, *"** *^ 
of the contending factions. They have 'generally been justified by 
some principle, or, at least,^ coloured by some pretext, of religion, 
freedom, or loyalty. The leaders were noMes of independent pre- 
pay and her^itary influence. The troops fought like men inter- 
ested in the decision of the quarrel ; and as military spirit and party 
zeal were strongly diffused throughout the whole community, a van- 
quished chief was immediately supplied with new adherents, eager 
to shed their blood in the same cause. But the Romans, after the 
fall of the republic, combated only for the choice of masters. Under 
the standard t)f a popular candidate for empire, a few enlisted from 
affection, some from fear, many from interest, none from principle. 
The legions, uninflamed by party zeal, were allured intocivil war by 
liberal donatives, and still more liberal promises. A defeat, by disa- 
bling the chief from the performance of his engagements, dissolved the 
mercenary allegiance of his followers; and left them to consult their 
own safety, by a timely desertion of an unsuccessful cause. . It was 

(49) ConsQlt the third book of Herodian, and the seventy-fourth book of Dion Cassiiu. 

(50) Dion, 1. Ixxv. p. ilWO. 
(Sf ) Dion, 1. Ixxv. p. IMI. Herodian, I. iii. p. tlO. Hist, August, p. 68. The batUe was fought 

IB the plain of Trevoux, three or four leagues from Lyons. See Tillemont, torn. ifi. p. 406. note 18. 



♦ There were three actions, one near Cyxicus, victory. Severus afterwards put him to death, 

near the Hellespont, one near Nice in Bithynia, either from fearor jealousy. — W. and G. Wenck 

thethird near the Issus in Cilicia, where Alexander and M. Guitot have not given the real statment 

conqnef«d Darius. Dion, Ixiv. c. 6. Herodian, ofHerodianorofDion. According to the former, 

iu. 2. 4. — W. Herodian represenU the second Laetus appeared with his own army entire, which 

battle as of less imporunce than Dion. — M. he was suspected of having designedly kept dis- 

t According to Herodian it was hte lieutenant engaged when the battle was still doubtfbl, or 

laetot who led back the troops to the batUe and rather after the rout of Severus. Dion says that 

gained the day, which Severus had almost lost, he did not move tOl Severus had won the vie- 

Dk>B also attributes to laetus t great share in the tory. H. 
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df Utile momdnt to the prorvinoes^ uBder whose name Ihey were op- 
pressed or governed; they wwe driven by the inapulsioa of fee pre- 
sent' power, and as soon as that power yielded to a si]^»jk>r foree, 
they hastened to implore the clemency of the conqueror, who as he 
had ask immense dd^i to discharge, was obliged to sacrifice the most 
guilty countries to the avarice of his soldiers. In the v«^ extent of 
•the Roman empire, there were lew ItMrtifM caties capal>le of protect- 
iig a routed army; nw was there any person, ot family, or order of 
men, whose natmral interest, unsupported by the pow^^ oi goveni- 
ment, was capable oi restoring tiie cause of a sinking party (52) . 
j^ege. of Yet, in the conteirt between Niger and Severus, a single city do- 
*"""*""* servos an honourable exception. As BTzanliimi was one of ihe 
grea^i^ passives fran l^irope into Asia, it had been provided with 
a strong garrison, and a fleet of five twndred v^sels was anehered in 
thehaijbour (S3) . The impetuosity oi Severus disappointed ihis^ pru- 
dent scheme of defence; he left to his generals the siege of Byzmi- 
tium, fcMTced tte lessf^arded passage of the Heliespont, utd^ impa- 
tient of a meaner enemy, pressed forward to mieounter his rival. 
ByzanUum, attacked by a numerous and increami^ army, and af t^^ 
wutts by the whole naval pow^ oi ttie empire, sustfldned a siege of 
ttree years, and remMnedim&fel tothe name and memory of r^igef. 
TbQ citizens and soMbrs (we know not from what cause) were amh- 
mated with equal fivy ; several of Ate principd cfficersof IHiger, who 
despaired of^ or who disdmned, a paordon, lad thrown themsehias 
ittto tUs last refege : the fortifiicationr were esteemed impiBgnafole, 
ad> in the defence of the place, a eelebraled engineer di^kiyed aU 
"^thi^ mechanic powers known to the ancients (ih), Byzanttmn, !at 
lengthy suirendered to famine. The magistrates and aoldi^v weie 
put to the sw<»d, thewalls-demolidied, tiiie privile^s suppreased, 
ttDdthe destmed capital of the East subsisted^nly as an open vtUage, 
aobject to the insulting jurisdiction of PeriAthus. The historbn 
Bion, who had admired the flourishing, and lamented the desc^te, 
i^te of Byzantium^ accused the revenge of Severus, for depriving 
the Roman people of tiie strongest bulwark against the barbarians 
of Pontus and Asia (55) . The truth of this observation was but too 

(52) Mootesqtiiea, Considerations snr la Grandeur et la D^dence det aoaaiot, c xii. 

(U) Most of ibese, as rnxj- be sofyosed, vrere sbmU open twmIs ; soacs hoi««v«r, wor^gaUtTsof 
two, and a few of tWee naks of oan. 

(54) The engineer's name was Priscas, His skill saved hb life, and be was taken into the senrice 
of the conqueror. For the particular facts of the siege, consult Dion Gassius (1. Ixxv. p. 1251 .J, 
«adflflfodiaB(l. iU.pw 9i.)i for tW theerf of it, the ftaei&l obevalkr dtf Fokid may lie looked 
into. SeePoljbe,toBi.i.p.'rew 

(5ft) NofcwitbataadiBg ike aufthoiKy of Spaitianvs and aome anodem Greeks, we may be aaavred, 
firo«I>k» aftd JBwodian, Oiat By«nii«M» joafty yem «f^ 

*Tkereii BO <x>Btrtdielfoii between (l»n. itafraMbim Md F^^ileges, atripped tbo Jntebi- 

UtiOB of Dion aad that of SpartiawH and the tants of tbeir property, raxed the fortiieatkiM, 

ModeniOreeka, Bion d^aaot say that Severvs aadarii^edlbeoitytetbejurisdictioaofPeriiH 

destroyed Byzantium, but that be deptdred it ^f tbua. Tbertfoce, wbei Sptrtiu« Ssidaa, C«- 
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well justified in tiie sueceediog age, when the Gc^kie fleets covered 
tbe Euxine, and passed throu^ the uadefended Bosphorus into the 
eeatre of the Mediterranean. 

Both Niger and All»nus were discovered and pat to death in their Deaths of 
flight from the field of battle. Their fate excited neither sorj^rifle ^^SnS? 
nor conipassion. They had staked theur lives agaiast the diaiice of con^^ces 
empire, and suffered what tkey would have inflicted; lunr &d Sevsrofi o^ ^« citu 
fikim the arrogant superiority of suff<^ng bis rivals to live k a pn^- 
y^aie station. But h^ unforgiving teoaper, stinMilated by avame, 
indulged a spirit of revenge, where there was no room for apprehen- 
sion. The most considerable of the provindals, who, without any 
^slike to the fortunate candidate, had obeyed the governor under 
whose au&ority they were accidentally placed^ were punidied 1^ 
death, exile, and especially by the confiscation of their estates. Many 
dties of the East were stript of their ancient honours, and d)liged to 
fay> into the treasury of Sevens, four times the amount of the sums 
oootributed by them for the service of Niger (56). 

Till the final decision of liie war, the cruelty of Sevems was, in Animosity of 
some measure^ resknined by the unc^tainty of the event, and his ^^TSe 
fsetended reverence for the senate. The he«i of Albinus, aocompd- '^^^ 
^ed with a menacing letter, announced to the Ronmns, that he was 
ABSolved to spare none of the adherents of his unfortunate competi- 
tors. He was irritated by the just suspicion, tiiat he had never pos- 
tessed theaflections of the senate, and he concealed his old malevo^ 
fence under the recent discovery of some treasonable correspond 
dences. lliirty-five senators, however, accused of having favoured 
the party of Albinus, he freely pardoned, and, by his. subsequent 
hehaviouF, endeavoured to convince th^n^ that he had forgotten, as 
well as forgivmi, their supposed offenoes. But, at the same time, 
he condemned forty-one (5T) other senators, whose names Mstory 
has recorded ; their wives, childwn, and clients, attended them in 
death,* and the noblest provinciidsat Spain and Gaul were involved 

(56) Dion, 1. Ixxiv. p. 1250. 

j^l DJfOH (1. Ixxv. p. 1W4.) ; only twenty-nin« senaton are AMntioaedby him, but flortyKiiM are 
mained in tbe Augustan Histoiry,p. 69. asMng wbom wevesix of tlMnameof PeaoeoAias*^ Herodiib 
^ iit. p. 116.) speaks in general of the cruelties of Serems. 



dreiiQs, say thai Sevems and his son Antoninus * Wenck doues that there is any authority for 

restored u> Byzantium its rights and franchises, this massacre of the wives of the senators. He 

ordered temples to be built, etc. this is easily adds, that only the children and relatives of 

reconciled vrith the relation of Dion. Perhaps Niger and Albinus were pnt to ^eath. This is 

Xke latter mentioned it in some of the fragments true of the family oC Albinus, whose bodies were 

of his history which have been lost. As to He- thrown into the Rhone ; those of Niger, accord- 

rodian, his expressions are evidently exa^erated, ing to Lampridius, were sent into exile, but after* 

»Bd he has been fpilHy of so many inaccuracies wards put to death. Among the partisans <it 

i% the history of Severus, that we havo a right to Albinus who were put to death were many women 

Mqpposeonein this pasiafe.—G. from W. Wenek of rank, mnltae ftraiinn ilhistres. lamprid. in 

and M. Guixot have omitted to cite Zosimus, who Sever. — V. 
mentioiis a particular portico built by Severus, 
and called apparently by his name. Zosim. Hist, 
ii. c. XXX. p. 151. 153. edit. Heyne.— M. 
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in the same ruin/ Such rigid justice, for so he termed it, was, in 
the opinion of Severus, the only conduct capable of ensuring peace 
to the people, or stability to the prince ; and he condescended 
slightly to lament, that to be mild, it was necessary that he should 
first be cruel (58). 
The wiBdom The truo interest of an absolute monarch generally coincides with 
**o<'Kl*** that of his people. Their .numbers, their wealth, their order, and 
goternment. ^^jj. gecurity, are the best and only foundations of his real great- 
ness; and werp he totally devoid' of virtue, prudence might supply 
its place, and would dictate the same rule oT conduct. Severus con- 
sidered the Roman empire as his property, and had no sooner secured 
the possession, than he bestowed his car0 on the cultivation and 
improvement of so valuable an acquisition. Salutary laws, executed 
with inflexible firmness, soon corrected most of the abuses with 
which, since the death of Marcus, every part ot the government had 
been infected. In the administration of justice, the judgihents of 
the emperor were characterised by attention, discernment, and 
impartiality ; and whenever he deviated from the strict line of equity, 
it was generally in favour of the poor and the oppressed ; not so 
much indeed from any sense of humanity, as from the natural pro« 
pensity of a despot, to humble the pride of greatness, and to sink 
11 his subjects to the saftie common level of absolute dependence, 
lis expensive taste {6r building, magnificent shows, and above all a 
constant and liberal distribution of corn and provisions, were the 
surest means of captivating the affection of the Roman people (59). 
GeneraiDeace The misfortuncs of civil discord were obliterated. The calm of 
pwiperity. pcacc and prosperity was once more experienced in the provinces; 
and many cities, restored by the. munificence of Severus, assumed 
the title of l^s /colonies, stQd )ittested by public monuments their 
gratitude and felicity (60). the fame of the Roman arms was 
revived by thaUwarlike and successful emperor (61), and he boasted, 
wifli a just pride, ^at, having received the empire oppressed with 

(58) Aurelius Victor. 

(59) Dion, 1. Ixxvi. p. 12T2. Hist. Aagast. p. 67. Severns celebrated the secular games with ex- 
traordiDary magnificence, and he left in the public granaries a provision of corn for seven years, at 
the rate of 75,000 modii, or about 2500 quarters per day. I aim persuaded that the granaries of Se- 
Terns were supplied for a long term, but I am not less persuaded, that policy on one hand, and 
admiration on the other, magnified the hoard far beyond its true contents. 

(60) See Spanheim's treatise of ancient medals, the inscriptions, and our learned travellers SpOft 
and Wheeler, Shaw, Pocock, etc. who, in Africa, Greece, and Asia, have found more monumenti 
of Severus than of any other Roman emperor whatsoever. 

(61) He carried his victorious arms to Seleucia and Ctesiphon, the capitals of the ParUiian mo* 
narchy. I shall have occasion to mention this war in its proper place. 



/kit 



* A new fragment of Dion describes the state ^Xcov lycvuvxcyro. Mai. Fragm. Tatictn. 

of Rome during this contest. All pretended to p. 227. Severus told the senate he would rather 

he on the side of Severus ; but their secret sen- ^^^^ j^eir hearts than their votes, ra?? f^yar^ 
timents were often betrayed by a change of ooun- « « \ ^ ~ • ^ ^ t a. « 

tenance on the arrival of some sudden report. I«. V'^«»«» x«^ f*>» ^015 ffi^i^c^i^v. — 

Some were detected by overacting their loyalty, •'***'• 
xivU ^« x«^ ^x TOW 9yo^p« irpoaireif Tv0«i 
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foreign and domestic wars, he left it established in profound, uni^ 
yerssl^ and honourable peace (62). 

^though the wounds of civil war appeared completely healed, its aeiautioft 
mortal poison still lurked in the vitals of the constitution. Severus ^^^^Sm, 
possessed a considerable share of vigour and abiUty ; but the daring 
soul of the first Csesar, or the deep policy of Augustus, were scarcely 
equal to the task of curbing the insolence of the victorious legions. 
By gratitude, by misguided policy, by seemiAg necessity, Severus 
was induced to relax the nerves of discipline (63). The vanity of 
his soldiers was flattered with the honour of wearing gold rings;' 
their ease was indulged in the permission of living with their wives 
in the idleness of quarters. He increased their pay beyond the ex- 
ample of former times, and taught them to expect, and soon to claim> 
extraordinary donatives on every public occasion of danger or festi- 
vity. Elated by success, enervated by luxury, and raised above the 
level of subjects by their dangerous privileges (64), they soon became 
incapable of military fatigue, oppressive to the country, and impa- 
tient of a just subordination. Their officers asserted the superiority 
of rank by a more profuse and elegant luxury. There is still extant 
a letter of Severus, lamenting the licentio\is state of the army,* and 
exhorting one of his generals to begin the necessary reformation 
from the tribunes themselves ; since, as he justly observes, the officer 
who has forfeited the esteem, will never conunand the obedience, of 
his soldiers (65). Had the emperor pursued the train of reflection, 
he would have discovered, that the primary cause of this general 
corruption might be ascribed, not indeed to the example, but to the 
p^nicious indulgence, however, of the commander in chief. 

The Praetorians, who murdered their emperor and sold the em- k^w 
pire, had received the just punishment of their treason ; but the ^ofth?**' 
necessary, though dangerous, institution of guards, was soon re- ^^SSdf* 
stored on a 'new model by Severus, and increased to four times the 
ancient number (66). Formerly these troops had been recruited in 
Italy; and as the adjacent provinces gradually imbibed the softer 
manners of Rome, the levies were extended to Macedonia, Noricum, 
/and Spain. In the room of these elegant troops, better adapted to 
the pomp of courts than to the uses of war, it was established by 

(02) Eiiain in BrUannis^ was bis own JQst and empbatic expression. Hist. August. Y3. 

(63) lerodian, 1. iii. p. 115. Hist. August, p. 68. 

(64) Upon the insolence and privileges of tbe soldiers, the 16tb satire, falsely ascribed to Juvenal, 
•laj be consulted ; the style and circumstances of it would induce me to believe, that it was com- 
posed under the reign of Severus, or that of his son. 

(65) Hist. August, p. 73. 
166) Herodian, 1. iii. p. 131. 



* Not of the army, but of the troops in Gaul, of being the first cause (tf its relaxation. ^ G. 

The contents of this letter seem to prove that from W. Spartian mentions his increase of the 

Severus was reilly anxious to restore discipline, pay.— V. 
Herodian is the only historian who accuses him 

I. 8 
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Seyeroft, that froin aH tte legi<m8 of the frofitiec?, Am sd^ 
distinguished for strength, valour^ mdfidelitfy flbauld be Qcc >fli a » » 
ally draughted; and promoted, as an honour and reward, into the 
moie eligible servioe of the guards ($7). By this new inatitiilMm, 
the Italian youth ysme diverted from Umeux&m of aima, and Om 
ci^ital was terrified by the fitrapge aspaet andmanneraQf a nuii^ 
tude of barbmans* But Seimnia flolteDad himself, that the legimw 
w<»ild coBsider these dioaenvPralorianSf as therepmaentativea^ te 
wholemilitaryonter ; and that Sie.pi»fieniakl of fiftyrthoasand oemb, 
«iperi<Nr in arms and appointownls to any ferae that OMdd ]» 
brott^t into the fi^ againat thnai, wonU fmr ever cradi fiie hepas 
of rdbellicm, andseeose &&empioe to hinnelfasidhia.pMtBrily. 
The office The GOffiBiand oi tfaeae fsvounsd and foraadaUe hpoopa aaon 
''p^^^'beeame the first office of the onpiro. As the gpvetnment di«fi». 
Eated hito ntilitary despotisBi, the PnntoBan Prafeet, who in his 
origin had been a simple cmptam of the goaids,* was j^oed,. nat 
only at ike head of the army, bi^ of the fiuntMS, and enan of tbe 
law. In evwry ^teparteeiit of theadministntion herepaeaented Hbe 
parson, and exencised the authority of the emperor* The fint pna- 
feet who enjoyed and abused tiiis munense power, was PlautiaBiia, 
the favourite minister of Sev^Eos. J&s ragn lasted abovelen yean, 
till tiie miffriage<rf his daughter with tibe eldest son of the empoRNr, 
which seemed to aaaare his fortune, proYedhisrum (4iB). TheaiM- 
moeities of the palace, byicritatmg Aeaml^on andabnniiigtha 
fears of Platitisuitta, j threatened to produce a revolution^ and lAligad 
the emperor, wha still loved him^ to. consent witlLieiactano&takis 

(67) Dion, 1. Ixxiv. p. 1243. 

(68) Oee of fais mMt daring' tnOt wmton' aots 6f p«wer, wm the" eastxatfoB of an Imndred free Ro> 
nans, some of them BBnied men, and eren. fia^ienof ftoinyes; merely that faifrdangfater, m lier 
marriage with the young empeior, might be. attended by a train of eunuchs worthy of an eastern 
qneen. IMon, K faui^. p.. IXXl. 



* fie. Pnrtorin FtaaieBl had.B«fBr baen a f Ptoitiaus 'vrnmofmBk^ MlitiT«^nafte 
simple captain of the guards : from the first ere- old b'lead of Sererus : he had so compleieky Ant 
ation of this place, mider Augustus, it possessed up all access to the emperor, that the latter 'vVls 
fveet power. That onpMor, thertfocer daeieed iga«raBtfaowfarheabBBedhiipowfln;aitlaigft, 
that there should be always two Praetorian Prae- being- informed of it,^ be began to limit his in- 
feats, w^ could only be taken from Ae eques- thority. The marriage of Plantilla with Cara- 
tcian order. Tiberias fiast depwte d frmn Ihe calUe wasuafortonalt ; «ad the pnioe, whofaftd 
former clause of this edict ; Alexander Sevems been forced to consent to it, menaced the lather 
violated the second by naming senators praefects. and the daughter with death when he should 
It appears that it was under Commodus that the come to the tfareae. It was feared, after that. 
Praetorian Praefects obtained the province of civil that Plautianus would avail himself of the power 
jurisdiction : it extended only to Italy, wilbthe w4ich ho still posMised, against the Imperial &- 
exception of Rome and its district, which wns mily, and Sevtrus oaused him toho asfiaainaUd 
governed by the PrcefectUs urU. As to the con- in his jwcsence, upon the pretext of a c o Bs pi w wy, 
trol of the finances and the levying of taxes, it which Dion considers Sctkin«a»— ^W. Th^ note 
was not intrusted to them till after the great is not perhaps very neoesaary, aiAdoes not con- 
change that Constantino the First made in the tain the whole fkcts. Dion considers the oon- 
organisation of the empire : at least I know no spiracy the invention of Garacalla, by vrhoae 
passage which asagna-itto thein.betoe that tiiM ; eaainiiinrl, ahnait by ntoanhnid, Plantiannrwas 
andDrakenboBch, who has treated thi^fuialian Jitin mlbepnawiirpioCSOiPwa^^M, 
in his Dissertation de officio praefectoanm fne- 
torio, c. vi. does not quote one. — W. 
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itfath (69). After tbe fait of Plautknus, an ewnmt lawyer, ^o 
celebrated Papinian, was appoisled to exeoirte the motiey office of 
PEstocian Pmfaefc. 

TUl tbe m^ of Soreinig, Ae^iine and even the good sense of The senate 
iheemporois bad beea distanguisbed by their zeal or affected reve- i^Sim^ 
rence for the senate, and by a teoder regaid to the nice frame of ^«^*»«"* 
mH policy utttituted by Augustus. But the youtti of Sevenis had 
boon trained in (he implicit obedience of oamps, and his riper years 
spent in the de^otism of military command. His haughty and 
inflexible spirit could not discover, w would not acknowledge, fte 
advantage of preserving an intermediate power, however imaginary, 
between the emperor and the army. He disdained to profess him- 
self the servant of an assembly that detested his person and trem- 
bled at his frown ; he issued his commands, where his requests 
would have proved as effectual; assumed the conduct and style of 
a sovereign ai^d conqueror, and exercised, without disguise, the 
wbolQ legislative as well as Qie executive pow^. 

The victory over the senate was easy and inglorwus. Every eye New maximi 
and every passion were directed to the supreme magistrate, who impSui' 
possessed the. arms and treasure of the state ; whilst the senate, P^«^<>8ative. 
neither elected by the people, nor guarded by military force, nor 
animated by public spirit, rested its declining authority on the frail 
and crumbling basis of ancient opinion. The fine theory of a re- 
public insensibly vanished, and made way for the more natural and 
0id)9tantial feelings of monarchy. As the freedom and honours of 
Rome were successively communicated to the provinces, in which the 
old government had been either unknown, or was remembered, with 
id>horrence, the tradition of republican maxims was gradually obli- 
terated. The Greek historians of the age of the Antonines (70) ob- 
serve, with a malicious pleasure, that although the sovereign of 
Rome, in compliance with an obsolete prejudice, abstained from the 
^ame of king, he possessed the full measure of regal power. In the 
feign of Severus, the senate^was filled vnth polished and eloquent 
ihves from the eastern provinces, who justified personal flattery by 
speculative principles of servitude. These new advocates of pre^ 
rogative were heard witK pleasure by the court, and with patience 
by &e people, when they inculcated the d,uty of passive obedience^ 
and descanted on the inevitable mischiefs of freedom. The lawyers 
and historians concurred in teaching, that the Imperial authority 
IW held, not by the delegated conmiission, but by the irrevocable 
resignation of the senate ; that the emperor was fireed from the 
restraint of civil laws, could command by bis iffUitiary will t)ie 

C49) Dion, 1. lf.xf\. p. 1^4. Herodian, 1. iii. p. 133. 129. The grammarian of ALexandria ge«a«, 
as H is Dol unusual, much better acquainted with this mysterious transaction, and mare assored of 
the guilt of Plautlanns, than the Roman senator Tentnies to be. 

(W) Appian in Prooem. 
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lives and fortunes of his subjects, and mi^t dispose of the empire as 
of his private patrimony (71). The most eminent of the civil law- 
yarSy and particularly Papinian, Paulus, and Ulpian, flourished 
under the house of Severus; and the Roman jurisprudence having 
closely united itself with the system of monarchy, was supposed to 
have attained its full maturity and perfection. 

The contemporaries of Severus, in the enjoyment of the peace 

and glory of his reign, forgave the cruelties by which it had been 

>Yntroduced. Posterity, who experienced the fatal effects of hi^ 

maxims and example, justly centered him as the principal author 

of the decline of the Roman empire. 



CHAPTER VI. 

The Death of Severus. — Tyranny of Caracalla. — Usurpation of Macrinus. — Follies of 
Elagabalas.— Virtues of Alexander Severus. — Licentiousness of the Army.— General 
State of the Roman Finances. 

Greatness THE asceut to greatncss, however steep and dangerous, may enter- 
discontentof ^^ *° activc Spirit with the consciousness and exercise of its own 

Severus. powers ; but the possession of a throne could never yet afford a last- 
ing satisfaction to an ambitious mind. This melancholy truth was 
felt and acknowledged by Seyerus. Fortune and merit had, from 
an humble station, elevated him to the first place among mankind. 
<< He had been all things," as he said himself, '^ and all was of 
" tittle value (1)." Distracted with the care, not of acquiring, but 
of preserving an empire, oppressed with age and infirmities, careless 
of fame (2), and satiated with power, all his prospects of life were 
closed. The desire of perpetuating the greatness of his family was 
the only remaining wish of his ambition and paternal tend^ness. 

Hii wife / Like most of the Africans, Severus was passionately addicted to 

^^juST^ the vain studies of magic and divination, deeply versed in the inter- 
pretation of dreams and omens, and perfectly acquainted with the 
science of judicial astrology ; which, in almost every age, except the 
present, has maintained its dominion over the mind of man. He had 
lost his first wife, while he was governor of the Lyonnese Gaul (3). 

(71) Dion Cassins seems to have written with no other view than to form these opinions into an 
hirtorical system. The Pandects will show how assidnonsly the lawyers, on their side^ laboured in 
the cause of prerogative. 

(1) Hist. August, p. 71. " Omnia fui, et nihil expedit.'* 

(3) Dion Cassins, 1. IxxVI. p. 1284. 

(3) About the year 186. H. de TiUeiiaont is miserably embarrassed with a passage of Dion, ia 
which the empress Faustina, who died in the year 175, is introduced as having contributed to the 
marriage of Severus and Julia (1. Ixxiv. p. 1243.). The learned compiler forgot that Dion is rdat« 
ing, not a real fact, but a dream of Severus ; and dreams are circumscribed to no limits of time or 
space. Did M. de Tillemont imagine that marriages were consummated in the temple of Venua at 
Aome 7 Hist, des Empereuis, torn. iu. p. 389. Note «. 
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Id file choice of a secondy he sought only to connect himself with 
some favourite of fortune ; and as soon as he had discovered that 
a young lady of Emesa in Syria had a royal nativity, he solicited, 
^and obtained her hand (k). JuliaJQoipna (for that was her name) 
deserved all that the stars could promise her. She possessed, even 
in advanced age, the attractions of beauty (5), and united to a lively 
imagination, a firmness of mind, and strength of judgment, seldom 
bestowed on her sex. Her amiable qualities never made any deep 
impression on the dark and jealous temper of her husband; but in 
her son's reign, she administered the principal affairs of the empire, 
with a prudence that supported his authority ; and with a modera- 
tion, that sometimes corrected his wild extravagancies (6). Julia 
applied herself to letters and philosophy, with some success, and 
with the most splendid reputation. She was the patroness of every 
art, and the friend of every man of genius (7) . The grateful flattery 
of the learned has celebrated her virtues ; but, if we may credit the 
scandal of ancient history, chastity was very far from being the most 
conspicuous virtue of the empress Julia (8). 

Two sons, Caracalla (9) and Geta, were the fruit of this marriage, Their tw* 
and the destined heirs of the empire. The fond hopes of the father, canSIS aaa 
and of the Roman world, were soon disappointed by these vain ^^• 
youths, who displayed the indolent security of hereditary princes ; 
and a presumption that fortune would supply the place of merit 
and application. Without any emulation of virtue or talents, they 
discovered, almost from their infancy, a fixed and implacable anti- 
pathy for each other. Their aversion, confirmed by years, and Their nmtnai 
fomented by the arts of their interested favourites, broke out in ^SfoAof! 
childish, and gradually in more serious competitions; and, at length, 
divided the theatre, the circus, and the court, into two factions ; 
actuated by the hopes and fears of their respective leaders. The 
prudent emperor endeavoured, by every expedient of advice and 
authority, to allay this growing animosity. The unhappy discord 
of his sons clouded all his prospects, and threatened to overturn a 
throne raised with so much labour, cemented with so much blood, 
and guarded with every defence of arms and treasure. With an 
impartial hand he maintained between them an exact balance of 
favour, conferred on both the rank of Augustus, with the revered 

I (4) Hist. Angnst. p.*65. 
(5) Hist. August, p. 85. 
I (6) Dioo Cassias, 1. Ixxvii. p. 1304. I3l4. 

\l) See a Dissertatioa of Menage, at the end of his edition of Diogenes Xaertins, de Foeminis 
I^liJlosophis. 
|8) Dion, 1. Ixxvi. p. 1285. Aurelius Victor. 

(9) Bassianns vras his first name, as it had been that of his maternal grandfather. During his reign 

be assnmed the appellation of Antoninus, which is employed by lawyers and ancient historians. 

I After his death, the public indignation loaded him with the nick-names of Tarantus and Caracalla. 

Ihe first was borrowed from a celebrated Gladiator, the second from a long Gallic gown which he 

distribated to the people of Rome. 
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Hasie of MtDnimift; aad for iltofirst tHne4Iie Roiftatn mtA^i MM 
ThrM throe emperors (10). ¥et emi ttiiB aqtml cc^iKt 0drved enlf f» 
«»p^» iiiflameihecentest, wMf^iliefieic»€araeiJlft8i^f«^ 

piiaa^eBiture, and the niider €6ta couftei the dfe«6dti« of Oe 
people afid the saUiienk !■ the flnaie«Mi (rf a dbappeiirted feiaier, 
SeveruB foieif^ that the weaker of hia aow^i^Mld iall « saeiffiee 
to Hie stronger; ^ho, » His 4i]rn> mmM M^tuaea KyUs <NM 
Yices (11). 
The In ikeae evotmelatocea Hk iatelligBisra of a war ui BrflfcAs and 
<^*^;^ of an invasion of Hm prnmoebr fee lMlM#i«x« of IbeT^oHh, WM 
▲. p. 208. reoeived with pleaaione ^ Severus; THiMl^ the ^rigMmea of Ids 
lieutenants m^jht ium been ^ffiisiefit to fepel KHe diMnI eneffif ; 
he xesolvad to eoibitaoer thetonouraUepn^Mtof (wMMimvffig M 
aona from the hccury of Rome, wliieli enervated ftek tnind&afid 
imtated tbekr paadona; a^ of innmg Hieir yeiMhio Ae toikcff 
war and §ovemment. Nolwttiataiidiiig his advanced age (for le 
waa^above threoHMove), and fats gotit, <whi<^ otdigsd faim to beetf* 
lied in a litter, he transported Uneelf in person itiio HMwm^ 
island, attended by his two sons, bis whole eoort, and a fonmd- 
able army. He immediacy passed tbe walla of Ua^^ian and An- 
toninua, and entered ti»eneivy*s eonntry, wiltl adesi^of com- 
pleting the long attempted conqueat of Britam. le penetnrted (s 
tte aoorthem eatiien]^ of the island, withocit Meefing an enefllqf. 
But the concealed: ambuscades^ftheCdedkHiiaAa, T^^^tuig:tUiMB 
on the rear and flanks of his army, thecoktoiesa of IHeclimate, aid 
Uie severity of a winter mardi across ^ bills and ttieM»l»ea of 4c0t« 
land, are reported to ha^ cost the Romans above litty €honstttd 
men. The Caledonians at length yielded to the pewei^fol and (Ah 
atinale i^tack, sued for peace,*aml summdoed a pmt of their arms, 
and a l«pge tract of territory. Bnt Hiehr app^oiNit eobmission lasted 
no longer than tiie present terror. As soon as the Roman legioiM 
bad rethred, fltey resumed their hostile independenoe. Tfaeir rest-* 
leas spirit provoked Severos to send a new anny into GsJedoaia, 
wife the most bloody orders, nd ta subdue but to <H^pate flw 
natives. They w«i« saved isiy the death of their hftBghty^nemy (IS). 
I and This Caledoniam war, neittier marked by diecisiye events, nm 
attended with any imperlmit consequence, would HI deserve ottr 
attention; but it is supposed, not without a considerable degree of 
probability, that the invasion of Severus is connected wWi the most 
shining period of the British history or fable. Fingal, whose fame, 
with that of his hwoes and baids, has been revived m «» language 
by a recent publication, is said to have commanded the Caledonians 

(to) The elevrtloB of Ctracall* is fix«A by tiie aoctowte K. d« THlcmdiit to tlie yeir 1«8 : Ae as- 
fodfttion of Geta to tlie year 998. 

(11) Herodlan, 1. Mi. p. IM. Tbetitis of CaracaUa and Oeta, io the Aagostan History. 

(12) Dion, 1. Ixxvi. p. 1380, eto. Herodian, 1. iii. p. 133, eto. 
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ladsfo Iwwobtamd a^igntlmtorf on the banks ef iheCaruii^ in 
^bid son of the Kin^ of the WerUf Cantcidv fted fiT«i his 
V okng'ifae ieHs ^ his fnis (13|. Something of a dbuMfol' 
SDOtfstii'kineB'OTOrfbMvHif^and traditic^ mnrcanifbeftntirely 
HtpdkA h^tbBmoBi iagenioaB r o a ear difw of modern 'oriticism [thy: 
boliif n^ 001M9 with safety, incMge^fhe plevstng snpposiiiony that '^'^^l^^ 
Fift§ai bmd, ami that Osaian snng, tile sinking contrast oftite sito^ caiedoniMf 
itHm^flfld atauMrs of' Iha oon tauBn y nations mi^^ anHise a plii- }^SS. 
kao^iN; nnad. nto'parcJMwviiM foo Stde^to' the advantage of tlw 
nwe wilip a d poaple^ if ym eompared the nnreienting revenge of 
Sereras with the generonseleiHency'oFFingal ;fbe tinrid and hnital 
caosltydf (QBraeaHa, wift ^ hraray, Ihetendernes8» the elegant 
genm^of OSsHBrn; •ffio'niereenary'chiefey who, from motives of fear 
or iito'est, served tmder'the Imperial standard, wiihthe freebom 
mrriers^wfao started to arms at ^^ voice of flie King- of Morven-; 
i^ in 9 word, we c onte mpl a ted iSxd untutored GalediMriaais, Rowing 
^SSk ^ttiB warm viitues of nature, and the degenerate Romans, pol- 
tated with tte mean^noes <rf weaMi ami slavery. 

'Aa dediniBg Inrith and last iHi^ss of Severas inflamed the ^^^ 
iriM andMtion and Mack pasnons of Caraealla's sonl. impatient of 
any delay or division of empire, he attempted, more ttton once, to 
dtortott the sraaM remainder t)f lus father^s days, and endeavoured, 
btit ivrifliout sooBess> to eicitea nratby among, the troops (15). 
1lie4E>ld eoBEqpenor had often oensured the nrisgiuded lenity of Mar- 
oBs, who, by a single aet of justke,. might have saved fee Bomms 
ten the tyranny of lus worthless son. Placed in the same situa- 
tha, he oxperienced how easily fte rigour of a judge dissolves in 
the tenderness of a parent. He deSberated, ^threatened, but he 
c«rid 'net punsA^ and this last and only ipstance of mercy was 
more fatal to the empire than a long series of cruelty (16). The Death ©r 
diwrder of his mind irritated the pains of his body ; he vfished ^^^SSm^ 
iBipatfenlly'fnr death, and hastened the inttaoit of it by his impa- ^*2*5J** 
fence. He ^cphred at York, in the sixty-fiftti year of his life, and Fdmiiy i 
mthoei^iteenth of a glorious and successfal reign. In his last 

(13) 0flttan*8 Poems, vol. i. p. 175. 

tM) TlM;tke GanRjnl of Oisim ii the GmMlli t/S the Soobb KMory, is, perhaps, the 00I7 peiat 
of BrHish aaliqaity in which Mr. Maci^ersoa aad'lEr. Whitaker are of the same opinion ; and yet 
th»«piiiian ia aot'ivMtoet dlfSoolty. In the CaledoBiaa war, the son of Severus was known only by 
teapHlv^hMk of AatonimM, and it nay aeeea strange, that the Highlaad bard should describe him 
hf a nidHUtae, invented firar yean afterfaanls, scarcely used by the Bemans tHl after the death of 
that eanpenr,. and aeUon employed by the most ancient historians. See pien, 1. lixyii. p. Itt7. 
IiBt^i«9at p. m. AMPel. VIeter. Bnseh. in. Ghren. ad ann. 214. « 

(IS) Dion, L bcsvi. p. 193. Hist. Angnst. p. 71. AneL VIetor. 

IM^ SiaiB, L bonri. p. lan. ffirt. A^^uat. p. «9. 



* the hialufaal antharity oTMacphanen's Oa- aker, in a letter to Gibbon, (Iliac. Works, p. IM.) 
sian has not increased since Gibbon wrote. We attempts, not very successfoUy, to weaken this 
nay, indeed, consider it exploded. Mr. Whit- objection of the hislenan. — M. 
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moments he recommended concord to his sons, and his sons to the 
army. The salutary advice never reached the heart, or even the-, 
understanding, of the impetuous youths ; but the more obedient 
troops, mindful of their oath of allegiance, and of the authority, 
of their deceased master, resisted the solicitation^ of Caracalla, and 
proclaimed both brothers emperors of Rome. The new princes . 
soon left the Caledonians in peace, returned to the capital, cele-, 
brated their father's funeral with divine honours, and were che^- 
fully acknowledged as lawful sovereigns, by the senate, the people, 
and the provinces. Some pre-eminence of rank seems to have, 
been allowed to the elder brother; but they both administered the 
empire with equal and independent power (17). 
jeakrasy and Such a divided form of government would have proved a source 
^^etto^ of discord between the most affectionate brothers. It was impos- : 
•mperorg. gjjjjg jjjg^j- jj. qqix\^ long subsist between two implacable enemies^ . 
who neither desired nor could trust a reconciliation. It was visible, 
that one only could reign, and that the other must fall ; and each 
of them judging of his rival's designs by his own, guarded his life 
with the most jealous vigilance from the repeated attacks of poi- 
son or the sword. Their rapid journey through Gaul and Italy, 
during which they never eat at the same table, or slept in the same 
house, displayed to the provinces the odious spectacle of fraternal 
discord. On their arrival at Rome, they immediately divided the 
vast extent of the Imperial palace (18). No communication was 
aUowed between their apartments ; the doors and passages were 
diligently fortified, and guards pasted and relieved with ^e same 
strictness as in a besieged place.* The emperors met only in public, 
in the presence of their afiOicted mother ; and each surrounded by a 
numerous train of armed followers. Even on these occasions oC 
ceremony, the dissimulation of courts could ill disguise the rancour 
of their hearts (19). • 
Fniitiess This latent civil war already distracted the whole government, 
fo?diiidi^ when a scheme was su^ested that seemed of mutual benefit to the 
*bltS!??n^ hostile brothers. It was proposed, that since it was impossible to 
ihem. reconcile their minds, they should separate their interest, and 

(17) Dion, 1. Ixxvi. p. 12S4. Herodian, 1. iii. p. 135. 

(18) Mr. Home is juslly surprised at a passage of Herodian (1. iv. p. i^9.)i vlio, on this occasion, 
represents the Imperial palace as equal in extent to the rest of Rome. The whole region ^of the 
Palatine Mount, on which it was built, occupied, at most, a circumference of eleven or twelve 
thousand feet (see the Notitia and Victor, in Nardini's Roma Antica). But we should recollect that 
the opulent senators had almost surrounded the city with their extensive gardens and suburb pa- 
laces, the greatest part of which had been gradually conflscaled by the emperors. If Geta resided 
in the gardens that bore'his name on the Janiculum, and if Caracalla inhabited the gardens of Kae- 
cenas on the Esquiline, the rival brothers were separated from each other by the distance of seToral 
miles ; and yet the intermediate space was died by the Imperial gardens of Sallnst, of Lncnllas, 
of Agrippa, of Domitian, of Cains, etc. all skirting round the city, and all connected with each other, 
and with the palace, by bridges thrown over the Tiber and the streets. But this explanation of Hero« 
dian would require, though it ill deserves, a particular dissertation, illustrated by t map of ancieni 
Rome. 

(19) Herodian,!. iv.p. 139. 
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divide the empire between them. The conditions of the treaty- 
were already drawn with some accuracy. It was agreed that Cara- 
caHa, as the elder brother, should remain in possession of Europe 
and the western Africa ; and that he should relinquish the sove* 
rdgnty of Asia and Egypt to Geta, who might fix his residence at 
Alexandria or Antioch, cities little inferior to Rome itself in wealth 
and greatness ; that numerous armies should be constantly en- 
camped on either side of the Thracian Bosphorus, to guard the fron- 
tiers of the rival monarchies ; and that the senators of European 
eitraction should acknowjedge the sovereign of Rome, whilst the 
natives of Asia followed the emperor of the East. The tears of the 
empress Julia interrupted the negotiation, the first idea of which 
had filled every Roman breast with surprise and indignation. The 
mighty mass of conquest was so intimately united by the hand of 
time and policy, that it required the most forcible violence to rend 
it asunder. The Romans had reason to dread, that the disjointed 
members would soon be reduced by a civil war under the dominion 
of one master ; but if the separation was permanent, the division 
of the provinces must terminate in the dissolution of an empire 
whose unity had hitherto remained inviolate (20). 

Had the treaty been carried into execution, the sovereign of Murder of 
Europe might soon have been the conqueror of Asia; but Caracalla a. d!*212. 
rfrtained an easier, though a more guilty, victory. He artfully lis- ^^' ^* 
tened to his mother's entreaties, and consented to meet his brother 
in her apartment, on terms of peace and reconciliation. In the 
midst of their conversation, some centurions, who had contrived 
to conceal themselves, rushed with drawn swords upon the unfor- 
tunate Geta. His distracted mother strove to protect him in her 
arms; but, in the unavailing struggle, she was wounded in the 
hand, and covered with the blood of her younger son, while she 
saw the elder animating and assisting (21)- ttie fury of the assassins. 
As soon as the deed was perpetrated, Caracalla, with hasty steps, 
and horror in his countenance, ran towards the Praetorian camp, 
as his only refuge, and threw himself on the ground before the sta- 
tues of the tutelar deities (22). The soldiers attempted to raise and 
comfort him. In broken and disordered words he informed them 
of his imminent danger and fortunate escape; insinuating that he 
had prevented the designs of his enemy, and declared his resolu- 
tion to Uve and die with his faithful troops. Geta had been the 



t^O) Herodian, 1. iv. p. 144. 

\2t] Caracalla consecrated, in the temple of Serapis, the sword, vrith which, as he boasted, he had 
dain his brother Geta. Dion, 1. Ixxvii. p. 1307. 

\^) Herodian, 1. iv. p. 147. In every Roman camp there was a small chapel near the head- 
quarters, in which the statues of the tutelar deities were preserved and adored ; and we may remark 
tiiat the eagles, and other military ensigns, were in the first rank of these deities ; an excellent in- 
stitntJon, which confirmed discipline by the sanction of religion. See Lipsius de Kilitia fiomana, 
W. 5. V. 2. • 
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farourita of the iKdiiers; batcorapkinim^ittefeSB^ ie¥^e*Mrtt} 
dangorouBy and they stiil leveroneed t2i9 Mil of Settertsfl. Their 
discontent died^iway in idle flwrmarfty amd GaiaNStHasoon/oofidiBted. 
them of the jufitke <rf hid oaufe, by ^stntating In one iamh dons- 
tbe iheaeciimtilatod tiicniufft of his Mher's neign (^. The mi 
mmiimenk of the solciUers idone ^wittfi^ miptxHancele his peiyttt* 
OE safety. Their daelaiilioBin his favewr eonofanded the dntffofc 
pi^em&rm oi tbt senaid. The obMi|uidii3'a8BeinUff ^as aimw i p 
l^ropared tosatify the^deoisiiMi of imrtune;* bnias Gacaoa&i I9isdhe# 
to assuage the first euolifms of pubHc .indi^iatbny the mane if 
Ceia was mentioned ^th deoeiicy4 ^^^ ^ vcceiTed the fanni 
honours of a Roman em|^€a»>r (flb). VDatantr, in pitf to hn moh- 
fortnne^ has cast a veil over his tieci. We oeioider &at j^vag 
f riBoe as Uie innocent yk^m of \m to^eiher's ambiiioB, ^^vi^^hooik 
seeoUecting that he himseif wanted ponder, mther than iiKjIinntidm, 
to consummate the same attempts oi f eviengp and murder. 
Bemone and The crime w«nt net unpunished. Keiiter buainess, nor pie*- 
^S£, sure, nor flatteryyeould def^d Caraealla fpom the Jth^ <i£ a gudltf 
oonsoience; and he confessed, in tl^ Bnguiidi of a toitured nindy 
that his disordered Cancy'i^teB beheld the angry forms of ha iadwr 
and his broths rimng into life, to thinaien and ufdnroid tun (2S). 
Hie conacieiffiBeas of his crime should hare induced him to coib- 
idnce mankind, by the virtttes of his rei^^ Aat the bloody deoA 
had been the imwludtary efiaet of fakd neeaisity. Bnt tfe cepenk- 
anee of Garaoatta only pvompted him to remove frmn the ii^fM 
whatever eoidd remind him. of hos^ guitty or raoifl tte memory <it 
his^murd6BKd bvoth^. On his^rettini from the senate to the pBiflce, 
he found his mother in 3ie eompaay of sefveiial noble matiniiB, 
weeping ofver the un^mely fstte of hor yooB^^ son. Urn jeafous 
empercff thieatened them ^ith instant death; the sentence was exB* 
Cttted against Fadilla, the last Bemahung d»i^iter of tiie enq^erw 
Ma£eus;:|: and even the afflicted Julia was obbged to nlenoe her 

{S3) H«codiaii, U iv. p. 148. Dion, I. Ixxvtt.p. 1389. 

(tU) Geta was placed among tike gods. Sit divus, dum uon sit vivus, said hi& bcother. Hist, jka* 
gnk. p. Oi. Some markrof Geta's eottMcratioa-afle stUlfmnd upon «edak. 
i^ Dioa,.l. Ixzvii. p. 1807. 



* The account of this traasMtioB in a new pa»> he often eadeftvettred to mitigftttt the rigwoni 

sage of Dion varies in some degree from this state- decrees of Sereras and Caraealla. Herod, iv. 8. 

nebt. It adds that the next moniing, in the Spartiaa in«eta.~ W. 

senate, Antoninus requested their indulgence, not i^ The most valuable paragraph of Dion whidi 

because he had killed his brother, but because the industry of M. Mai has recovered, relates to 

he was hoarse and could not address them. Mai. this daughter of Maoreus executed by GaraoaUa. 

Fragm. Vatican, p.^228. >- H. Her name, as ajppears from Froato as w^ as firom 

-t The favourable judgment which history has Dion, was Gomtficia. When commanded la 

gWen of Geta is not founded solely on a feeling of choose the kind of death she was to suffer, she 

ptty : it is supported by the testimony of content burst into womanish tears ; but remembering her 



porary historians : he was too fond of the pleasures father Marcus, she thus spoke : — '* ny hap> 
of the table, and showed great mistrust of his less soul {^v^Si&if, sotimida)^ now impriseBed 
brother; but he was humane, well instructed » in the body, Dorst forth! be free! show then. 
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lHMe*ltlMi»>^ sa|i|iiess \m*iAiglt^ Md toncehreltoiBMiiBiti with 
iiiliii of joy and ^tppiobafios. It -was computed ttutt^ mider the 
tsgM ^ippdUltioB of the firieiMlB of €eta, ai^ofe twenty ttiensftni 
penou of bofli 8exe» safiisred death. His gEMurds and freedmen, 
the wamk^tm of his serioos bttiifiefS, and Hie conpabions of his 
homt hotMPs^ tiiose who by hkr interest had been promoted to any 
commands in the aMiy or provineesy with the long^onnected 
duiin of the«r d^endents, w^ie inchided in O^ proscription*; iKliieh 
#iideafoi»)8d to readi every one who had maimtahied Ihe snuifiesV 
tfcnrospondence with Ccfia, who lamented his deaths or who even 
i—lion ed Ms name (96). Retffos PetHnax, 9on to ^ prinee of 
iurt; Mtxe, iost Ms life by an miseasonable witticism (2f7) . It wad 
a sufficient crime of Thrasea PHseus to be descended firom a ftmilf 
ift wtaieh the io^ «fia)e«l?y seemed to bean hereditary quality (28). 
Hie paiticiilar causes of es^omny and suspicion were at leng^ 
•Shau^ed ; and when a senator was aecosed of being a secret 
OMMiy to the gOTOniitieift» ^emperor was satisfied with ^general 
puDof that he was a man of property and virtue. From this weH*- 
gNVDded principle he frequently drew the most bloody inferences, t 

nie eseeution of so many innocetit citizens was bewailed by the Death or 
liwet tears ^f fteir friends and families. The deafli of Papinian, ^p^*^- 
the Pratorian Pnsfeet^ vrss lamented as a public calamity. % Dur- 
ing tiie ktfll seven years of Severus^ he had exercised the most 
inpmiant oiiees of ftie Mft(e» and,byhis sriutaryinfhiettce, guided 
the emperor's steps in the paths of justice and moderation. In full 
asaorcnee of his virtues and abilities, Severas, on his deathbed, had 
flmjured inm to walch over ttie prosperity and union of the Irape- 
liii Innily (^. The honest labours of Papinian served only to 
isfliB&e the hatred which Cara^la had already conceived against 

(26) Dion, 1. Ixxvii. p. 12t0. Herodiaa, 1. iv. p. tSO. 4>ion (p. 1298.) says, that the comic poets 
lio knager durst employ the name of Geta in their plays, and that the estates of those who men- 
tioned rt in their testaments we»e confiscated. 

(77) Caracalla had assumed the names of several coaq«ered nations; Pertinax observed, that the 
ittneof Oeticus (he had obtained some* advantage over the Goths or Gete) wovld be a proper ad- 
ditiM to Partfaieasy jUemoBnieWf etc Hkt. Aifut. p. 80. 

(28) Dion, 1. IxxvU. p. 1291. He was probably descended from Helvidins Priscos, and Thrasea 
^Mas, those patriots, -whese firm, bat useless and anseasonable, virtne has been immortaUsed by 



(29) It is «aid that Papinian was himself a relation of the empress Jnlia. 



hMtver MkioteBat to believe It, lhat<hon trt the ndt triM im, yo« mspeet me; ilj^ifoa stfspeiA me, 

4Might«r#f Marcus." She then laid aside all her you fear me; if you fear me, you hate me." iJid 

<Mrnaments, and preparing herself for death, or- forthwith he condemned them as conspirators. A 

dered her veins to be opened. Mai. Fragn. Va- good speeimeo of the sorites in a tyrant'fi logie. 

tican. ii. p. 230. — H. See Fragm. Vatican, p. 230. ••- M. 

♦ M. Guizot is indignant at this " cold " ob- % Papinian was no longer Pnetorian Praefeot : 

servation of Gibbon on the noble character of Caracalla had deprived him of that office imme- 

Thrasea ; but he admits that his virtue was use- diately after the death of Sevenis. Such is 

tas to the public, and unseasonable amidst the the statement of Dion ; and the testimony of 

Tteet of his age. — M. Spartian, who gives Papinian the Praetorian pus* 

t Caracalla reproadied all those who demanded fecture UH his death, is of little weight opposed 

M favours of him. " It is dear that if you make to that of a senator then Uvteg at Rome. ~W« 
lAe no requests, yon do not trust me; if yon do 
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his father's minister. After the murder of Gett> the Pnefeet was 
commanded to exert the powers of his skill and'eloquenceio a stu- 
died apology for that atrocious deed. The philosophic Seneca had 
condescended to compose a similar epistle to thesenate, in the name 
of the son and assassin of Agrippina (30). ** That it was easi^ to 
** commit than to justify a parricide," was the glorious reply of 
Papinian (31) ; who did not hesitate between the loss of life and 
that of honour. Such intrepid virtue, which had escaped pure.and 
unsul(ied from the intrigues of courts, the habits of business, and 
the arts of his profession, reflects more lustre on the memory of 
Papinian, than all his great employments, his numerous writings, 
and the superior reputation as a lawyer, which he has preserved 
through every age of the Roman jurisprudence (32). 
Us tyranny It had hitherto been the peculiar felicity of the Romans, and in 
?yCT"tS the worst of times the consolation, that the vurtue of the emperors 
cm^re. ^^^ active, and their vice indolent. Augustus, Trajan, Hadrian, 
' and Marcus, visited their extensive dominions in person, and their 
progress was marked by acts of wisdom and beneficence. The tf-- 
ranny of Tiberius, Nero, and Domitian, who resided almost con- 
stantly at Rome, or in the adjacent villas, was confined to the sena- 
torial and equestrian orders (33). But Caracalla was the conmion 
k. D. 213. enemy of mankind. He left the capital (and he never returned to 
it) about a year after the murder of Geta. The rest of his reign wa^ 
spent in the several provinces of the empire, particularly those of 
the East, and every province was by turns the scene of his rapine 
and cruelty. The senators, compelled by fear to attend his capri- 
cious motions, were obliged to provide daily entertainments at an 
immmse expense, which he abandoned with contempt to his guards; 
and to erect, in every city, magnificent palaces and theatres, whidi 
he either disdained to visit, or ordered to be immediately thrown 
down. The most wealthy families were ruined by partial fines and . 
confiscations, and the great body of his subjects oppressed by inge- 
nious and aggravated taxes \^V\, In the* midst of peace, and upon 
the slightest provocation, he issued his commands, at Alexandria, 
in Egypt, for a general massacre. From a secure post in the temple 
of Serapis, he viewed and directed the slaughter of many thousand 
citizens, as well as strangers, without distinguishing either the num- 
ber or the crime of the sufferers ; since, as he coolly informed the 
senate, all the Alexandrians, those who had perished, and those 
who had escaped, were 'alike guilty (35). 

(30) Tacit. Annal. xiv. 2. 

(31) Hist. August, p. 88. 

(32) With regard to Papinian, see Heineccius^sHistoria Juris Romani, 1. 330, etc. 

(33) Tiberius and Domitian never moved from the neighbourhood of Rome. Nero made a short 
journey into Greece. " Et laudatorum principum nsus ex aequo, qnamvis procul agentibus. Sen 
proximis ingruunt." Tacit. Hist. iv. 74. 

(34) Dion, 1. Ixxvii. p. 1294. 

(35) Dion, 1. Ixxvii. p. 1307. Herodian, 1. iv. p. 158. The former r^resents it as a cmel ma^ 
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The wise instractions of Sevenis never made any lasting impression Reiaiation of 
on the mind of his son, who, although not destitute of imagination ^*^'^*- 
and eloquence, was equally devoid of judgment and humanity (36). 
One dangerous maxim, worthy of a tyrant, was remembered and 
abused by Garacalla, ^^ To secure the affections of the army and to 
" esteem the rest of his subjects as of little moment (37).'* But 
the liberality of the father had been restrained by prudence, and his 
indulgence to the troops was tempered by firmness and authority. 
The careless profusion of the son was the policy of one reign, and 
the inevitable ruin both of the army and of the empire. The vigour 
of the soldiers, instead of being confirmed by the severe discipline 
of camps, melted away in the luxury of cities. The excessive in- 
crease of their pay and donatives (38) exhausted the state to enrich 
the military order, whose modesty in peace, and service in war, is 
best secured by an honourable poverty. The demeanor of Garacalla 
was haughty and full of pride; but with the troops he forgot even 
the proper dignity of his rank, encouraged their insolent familiarity, 
and, n^lecting the essential duties of a general, affected to imitate 
the dress and manners of a conmion soldier. 

It was impossible that such a character, and such a conduct as 

sure, the latter as a perfidious one too. It seems probable, that the Alexandrians had irritated the 
tyrant by their railleries, and perhaps by their tumults. * 

(36) Dion, 1. IxxTii. p. 1296. 

(37] Dion, 1. Ixxvi. p. 1284. Mr. Wotton (Hist, of Rome, p. 330.) suspects that this maxim was 
iDTeated by Garacalla himself, and attributed to his father. 

(38) Dion (1. Ixxyii. p. 1343.) informs us that the extraordinary gifts of Caracalla to the army 
amounted annually to seventy millions of drachmae (about two millions three hundred and fifty 
tlKNisand pounds). There is another passage in Dion concerning the military pay, infinitely curious ; 
were it not obscure, imperfect, and probably corrupt. The best sense seems to be, that the Prae- 
torian guards received twelve hundred and fifty drachmae ( forty pounds) a year (Dion, 1. Ixxvii. 
p. 130T.)' lender the reign of Augustus they were paid at the rate of two drachmae, or denarii, per 
day, 720 a year (Tacit. Annal. i. 17.). Domitian, who increased the soldiers' pay one fourth, must 
hm rftised the Praetorians to 960 drachmae (Gronovius de Pecunia Yeteri, 1. iii. c. 2.). These 8uc<* 
cessive augmentations ruined the empire, for, with the soldiers' pay, their numbers too were in- 
creased. We have seen the Praetorians alone increased from 10,000 to 50,000 men. f 



* After these massacres Caracalla also deprived others 5000 drachms. Talois thinks that the num- 

the Alexandrians of their spectacles and public bers have been transposed, and that Caracalla 

feasts : he divided the city into two parts by a added 5000 drachms to the donations made to 

wall, with towers at intervals, to prevent the the Praetorians, 1250 to those of the legionaries, 

peaceful communications of the citinns. Thus The Praetorians, in fact, always received more than 

was treated the unhappy Alexandria, says Dion, the others. The error of Gibbdn arose from his 

i>y the savage beast of Ansonia. This, in &ct, considering that this rtferred to the annual pay 

was the epithet which the oracle had applied to of the soldiers, while it relates to the sum tfiey 

^hn ; it is said, indeed, that he was much pleased received as a reward for their services, on their 

"With the name, and often boasted of it. Dion, discharge : SOJlov x^q cxpaxcta^ means recom- 

Juvii. p. 1307. — G. pense for service. Augustus had settled that the 

^Talois and Reimar have explained in a very Praetorians after sixteen campaigns should receive 
simple and probable manner this passage of Dion^ 5000 drachms : the legionaries received only 3000 
which Gibbon seems to me not to have understood, after twenty years. Caracalla added 5000 drachms 
O aux\q xoTq vrparicoTac; oiBXoc x^^ orpa- to tiie donative of the Praetorians, 1250 to that 
Tccd^, Tot? pi^v ev x5 ^opv^opix^ Tcrayfu- of the legionaries. Gibbon appears to have he&a 
V015 1$ x*^*«« (Jtaxo<na; ir«vr»jxovTfle, T0T5 mistaken both in confounding this donative on 
^f 'Ktyx(xxt<rxiXi(x<; iotaffotvuv. He ordered discharge with the annual pay, and in not pay- 
that the soldiers should receive, as the reward of i»»g attention to the remark of Valois on tho 
their services, the Praetorians 1250 drachms, the transposition of the ntunbers in the text.— fit ^ 
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^^ O^ of Gcarafiafia, qouU i&spive eMiter lo^ or aleoii; Init m long 
a^dTSV. as his vices w^re b^efioi«i to fteaiiDieSy. be was secioe from ilia 
"'^^ ** danger of rebeUion. A seord; oonspiracy, provoked by bb omm 
jealousy, was fatal to the ijErani. The Pr»t<Hrian pr»fectinre mu 
divided between two Ddinisters. Tbe nulitary departaieBt was lo^ 
trusted to Adventua, an eip^ieneed rather flian abl^ soldi^; and 
the civil affairs w^e transacted by Opilius BfacriouSy who, by fail 
dexterity in business, had raised b^onsdi, wiUi a fair diaract^, ia 
that high office. Bu^ his favour varied with tbe caprice oi tiie eob- 
peror, and his bfe mi^t depend on the slightest suspicion, or file 
most cttUjBd eifcumslafide. Ha&e or fanatictsm had sug^ssted ti 
aa African, deeply skilled fai the' knowledge of futurity, a very daor 
g^ous prediction^ that Maerimia and bis son were destined to rdgt 
over the empire. Tbe rq)ort was loon ^fosed Ooougb tbe pioi- 
vince ; and wh^ tbe mati iras aeni m diains to Ronus, he stS 
asserted, in the presence of tbe Prafeci of Ae dty, tiie faitiL of bk 
prophecy. Thai magistrate, who had recced the most pressng 
instructions to Inform himself of tbe luccenort of CaraeaiAa» imme- 
diately communicated ftie examiiurfum of tho Mrican taHheteperid 
oourt, whidi at thai time reridJed in Syria. But, notwithstanding 
the diligence of the public messengers, a friend of Macrinus found 
/ioteans to apf^kee hkn of the api^roadiing dmiger. Tbe emperor 
received the letters from Rome ; and as he was ttien engaged in the 
conduct of a ebariot race, he d^vered Mieni unopened to Hbe ¥h^ 
torian Prsefect, directing him to despatch the ordinary affairs, and 
to report the more important business tiiat nught be contained in 
them. Macrinus read his fate, and resolved to prevent it. He in- 
flamed the discontents of some inferior ofikers, and employed the 
hand of Martialis, a desperate soldier, who had been refused itm 
-^ipank of centurion. The devotion of Garaealia prompted him to 
make a pilgrimage from Edessa to the celebrated temple of tbe Moon 
at CarrhsB.* He was attended by a body of cavalry; but having 
stopped on the road f<^ some nec^^ary ocscasion, his guards pre- 
served a respectful distance, and Martiadis approaching his person 
under a pretence of duty, stabbed bim with a dagger. Tbe bold 
assassin was instanliy kiHed by a Scythian archer oi the Impefiil 
guard. Such wasthe end (d a moostar whoseiife ^sgraced human 
nature, and whose reign accused tbe patience of the Romans (39}. 
The grateful soldiers forgot bis viees, remesy^ered only his parti^ 
liberality, and obliged the senate to prostitute their own dignfty and 
that of reli^on by granting htm a ptaee ffimong tiiegods. Wb^ 

(3(H IHe»» 1. hxm. p. m% Bere^n, 1. iv. p, 168. 

« Qwrbie, ttowIarrtB, b««w««ii Bdeaia Mid ofCiaaaa. This city haftabi«7B been 
Mbibh, fiuBoas for the defeat •f Cfassus — the fbrit8-itt«dDB«Btto.Sab«isBi.---0. 
Benin firmn ^ffheneeAbrdkam set out for thehuid 
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be was upon earHiy Alexander- tke Qtegk was ttie ody hera wImb mdutkyiiof 
tte ^d deaned worUiy his admiration* He assumed the name ^^^^^^^' 
and ens^s of Alexandw, formed a Maeedooian phalunx of guards^ 
persecuted flie disciples of ArkAotie, and disphq^od wilii a pumle 
CBttnsiaam the oidy sentiment by whi^ he discovered any regaid 
for firtae ot ^ory . We ean easily conceive, that dier the ba^ of 
Karva, and the Gonqueii of Potaod, Charles flie Twelfth (though he 
s^ wanted &e more elegant acc<»iplishmMrts of the son of Ph^) 
ought boast of having rivalled his vatour and magnanimity : but in 
BO wxe actian ^ Us life did Canaiealla express the faintest resent 
Uan^ of the Maeeteoii^ hero, exeept in tiie nuirder of a great 
Dumbair e{ his own and of his faiher^s friends (M). 

After the extmction of the house of Severus, the Romim world ^^^^^^oS 
lemoned three days without a maimer Tte choice of the army xacriiitti . 
(for aim anthority of a distant and fed>Ie senate was little regarded] 
kuBg in anxious suspense; as no candidate presented himself whose 
&linginshttd Urth and merit could engage teir attachment and 
unite their sufifrages. The decisive weight of the Pretorian guards 
devMed the hopes of their prsefeets and these powerful ministers 
be^ to afisert ti^ Je^aZdaim to fill the vacancy of the Imperial 
thraae. Adventus, howev^, &e senior prefect, conscious of Ins 
^ and infirmities, of bis small reputation, and Ins smaller abilities, 
lesigDcd flie dangerous honour to the crafty ambition of his col- 
lei^ie, Masrmus, whose weU-dissembled grief removed all suspicion 
o{ his being accessary to his noaster's death (4*1). The troops nel- 
tfasr laved mor esteemed his character. They cast their eyes aroimd 
in seardbctf a competitor, and at last yielded with rductance to Us 
proouses d unbounded liberality and indulgence. A short time ^v^^- 
after bos accession, he conferred on his son Diadumenianus, at the 
8^ of eii}y ten years,* the bnperial title, and the popular name of 
Antoninus. The beautiful figure of ti^ youth, assisted by an »d£- 
fenal dMHctive, for which the ceremony furnished a pretext, mig^t 
attract,, it was hoped, the favour ot the army, and secuseti^ doubt- 
fid thfOtte of Macrinns. 

The authority of the new sovereign had been ratted by the nisoontent 
difj^rhil submission of the senate aad prorinoes. They suited in ^^ 
Uieir unexpected deliverance from a hated tyrant, and it seemed of 
ittle eoDsecpience to examine into the virtues of the successor of 
Xsffaealla. But as soon as the first transports of joy and surprise 
lad subsided, they began to scrutinise the merits of Macrinus with 
I criltical Aeverity,,aad to arraign, the hasty choice of the army^ It 

(48| Tbel^MidBMsof etraMlUi fer llie aame^aid emigiM-or Alezandter isstifl presenred on Hie 
AedaU of that emperor. See Spanheim, de Usa Nomismalaai, Diaiertat. xii. Herodian (1. iv. p. 154.) 
bd Men tery ridieuleiB pictures, in ^hich a figure was draws, with one side of ^e face lUia 
^aanaer, and the oHier Uke^ZaraeaHa. 
(41) Bef^Hn, 1. hr. p. 169. »t. Avgosl. p* 9U 
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had hittierto been considered as a fundamental maxim of the con- 
stitution, that the emperor must he always chosen in the senate, 
and the sovereign power, no longer exercised by the whole body, 
was always delegated to one of its members. But Macrinus was not 
a senator (4-2). The sudden elevation of the Praetorian prefects 
betrayed the meanness of their origin ; and the equestrian order was 
still in possession of that great office, which commanded with ai^i- 
irary sway the lives and fortunes of the senate. A murmur of in- 
dignation was heard, that a man whose obscure (43) extraction had 
never been illustrated by any signal service, should dare to invest 
himself with the purple, instead of bestowing it on some distin- 
guished senator, equal in birth and dignity to the splendour of the 
Imperial station. As soon as the character of Macrinus was sur- 
veyed by the sharp eye of discontent, some vices, and many defects, 
were easily discovered. * The choice of his ministers was in many 
instances justly censured, and the dissatisfied people, with their usual 
candour, accused at once his indolent tameness and his excessive 
severity [kk). 
:*ndtheaniiy. His rash ambition had climbed a height where it was difficult to 
stand with firmness, and impossible to fall without instant destruc- 
tion. Trained in the arts of courts and the forms of civil business, 
he trembled in the presence of the fierce and undisciplined multir- 
tude, over whom he had assumed the command; his military talents 
were despised, and his personal courage suspected; a whispCT Aat 
circulated in the camp, disclosed the fatal secret of the conspiracy 
against the late emperor, aggravated the guilt of murder by the 
baseness of hypocrisy, and heightened contempt by detestation . To 
alienate the soldiers, and to provoke inevitable ruin, the character 
of a reformer was only wanting: and such was the peculiar hardship 
of his fate, that Macrinus Vas compelled to'exercise that invidiatis 
office. The prodigality of Caracalla had left behind it a long ^ain 
of ruin and disorder : and if that worthless tyrant had been capable 
of reflecting on the sure consequences of his own conduct, he would 
perhaps have enjoyed the dark prospect of the distress and cala- 
mities which he bequeathed to his successors. 
In the management of this necessary reformation, Macrinus pro- 

[Kt] Dion, 1. Ixxxvlii. p. 1350. Elagabalus reproached his predecessor with daring to se^t him- 
9^f on the throne ; though, as Praetorian praefect, he coald not have been admitted into the senate 
after the voice of ti»e crier had cleared the house. The personal favour of Plautianns and Sejanus 
had broke through Jthe established rule. They rose, indeed, from the equestrian orda ; but they 
preserved the praefecture vrith the rank of senator, and even with the consulship. 

(43) He was a native of Caesarea, in Nnmidia, and began his fortune by serving in the fawisefaold 
of Plautian, firom whose ruin he narrowly escaped. His enemies asserted that he was bom a slave, 
and had exercised, among other infiamous professions, that ofGUdiator. The fashion of aspersing 
the birth and condition of an adversary seems to have lasted from the time of the Greek orators to 
ihe learned grammarians of the last age. 

(44) Both Dion and Herodian speak of the virtues and vices of Ifacrinus with candour and impair- 
tiality ; but the author of his life, in the Augustan history, seems to have implicitly copied aOaie of 
the venal writers, employed by Elagabalus, t<^ blacken the memory of his predecessor. 
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ceeded wift a cautious prudence^ which would have restored health vaerinus 
and vigour to the Roman army, in an easy and almost impercep- i^^^n 
tible manner. To the soldiers already engaged in the service, he ^^ ^ *™^' 
was constrained to leave the dangerous privileges and extravagant 
pay given by Garacalla; but the new recruits were received on the 
more moderate though liberal establishment of Severus, and gra- 
dually tormed to modesty and obedience {kSt). One fatal error 
destroyed the salutary effects of this judicious plan . The numerous 
army, assembled in Uie East by the late emperor, instead of being 
immediately dispersed by Macrinus through the several provinces, 
was suffer^ to remain united in Syria, during the winter that fol- 
lowed his elevation. In the luxurious idleness of their quarters, 
the troops viewed their strength and numbers, conununicated their 
complaints, and revolved in their minds the advantages of another 
revolution. The veterans, instead of being flattered by the advan- 
tageous distinction, were alarmed by the first steps of the emperor, 
which they considered as the presage of his future intentions. The 
recruits, with sullen reluctance, entered on a service, whose labours 
were increased while its rewards were diminished by a covetous 
and un warlike sovereign. The murmurs of the army swelled with 
impunity into seditious clamours ; and the psirtial mutinies betrayed 
a spirit of discontent and disaflection, that waited only for the 
sli^t^st occasion to break out on every side into a general rebel- 
lion. To minds thus disposed, the occasion soon presented itself. 

The empress Julia had experienced all the vicissitudes of fortune. Death of the 
From an hun^e ^station she had been raised to greatness, only to ®yjj^^ 
taste the superior bitterness of an exalted rank. She was doomed ^^jjj' 
4o weep over the death of one of her sons, and over the life of the and molt of 
other. The cruel fate of Garacalla, though her good sense must e]&.^first 
ika¥» kmg taught her to expect it, awakened the feelings of a mother ^IntoS?^"** 
and of an empress. Notwithstanding the respectful civility ex- 
pressed by the usurper towards the widow of Severus, she descended 
with a painful struggle into the condition of a subject, and soon 
withdrew herself, by a voluntary death, from the anxious and hu- 
miliating dependence (k6)* Julia Maesa, her sist^, was ordered to 

(45) Diofl, 1. Ixxxiii. p. 1336. The sense of the author is as clear as the intentioit of the em- 
peror; but M. Wotton has mistaken both, by understanding the distinction, not ofvoteransand 
recmits, but of old and new l^ions. History of Rome, p. 347. 

(46) Dion, 1. Ixxviii.' p. 1330. The abridgment of Xipbilin, though less particular, is in this 
place dearer than the original. 



^** As soon as this princess heard of the death endeavoured to raise herself to the empire. She 

of Garacalla, she wished to starve herself to wished to tread in the steps of Semiramis and 

death : the respect diown to her by Macrinus in Nitocris, whose country bordered on her own. 

making no change in her attendants or her court, Macrinus sent her an order immediately to leave 

induced her to prolong her life. But it appears, Antioch, and to retire wherever she chose. She 

as far as the mutilated text of Dion and tibe im- returned to her former purpose, and starved 

perfect epitome of lUphilin permit us to judge, herself to death. —G. 
that she conceived projects of ambition, and 

I. 9 
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leave the comi and Antioch. She retired to Emesa iTfith an im- 
mm9e fortUDe, the fruit of twenty years' favour, aecompanied by 
her two daughters^ Soffimias and Mamsa, each of whom was a 
widow, and each had an only son. Bassianus,* for that was the 
name (d. the son of Sotemias, was consecrated to the^honotn'aUe 
nyimstry of high priest of the Sun ; and this holy yoeation, em- 
tara<M^d ^her from prudence or superstition, contributed to raise 
the Syrian youth to the empu^ of Rome. A numerous body of 
trodp&was stationed at Emesa; and, as the severe discipline of Ma^ 
crimis'had constrained them to pass the wint^ encamped, thef 
were eager to revenge the (»uelty of such unaccustomed hardships. 
The soldiers, who resorted in crowds to the temple of' the Sun, 
beheld with veneration and deHf^t the elegant dress and figure (k 
the young pontiff: they recognised, or they thou^ that they r&^ 
jcognised, the features of Garacalla, whose memory they now adored. 
/The artful Miesa saw and cherished their rising partiality, and 
readily samficing her dau^ter's reputation to ttie fortone of her 
grandson, she insinuated that Basoanus was the natural son of 
their murdered soverogn. The sums distributed by her enn^saries 
with a lai^h hand silenced every al^$f$onf and the profusion sa(*> 
iiciently proved the affinity, or at least the resemblance, of Bassianuf 
A. D. 218. with the great original. The young Antoninus (for he had assumed 
^^ " a»*^p(Sluted that respectable name) was declared emperor by the 
y^K^s of Emesa, asserted his hereditary ri^, and called aloud oa 
the armies to follow the ^tioidard of a young and liberal prince, 
who had taken up arms to revenge his fattier's death and the op- 
pression of the military order (47). 
Defeat and Whilst a conspirftcy of women and eunudis was concerted witt 
H^Di^! prudence, and conducted with rapid vigour, Macrinus, who, by t 
decisive mo^n, might have crushed his infent enetty, fleated^^ 
tween the opposite extr^nos of tewor and security, wtach aSke 
fixed him inactive |at Antioch. A- spirit of rdbeHion diffiised itseH 
through all the caitops and garrisons of Syria, suc^ssrm detaefa- 
ments murdered their oflleers (hS) , ^nd joined the party of the veMty 

(47) According to Lampridins (Hist. August, p. 135.)> Alexander Sevenu lived twentyniiiie jem. 
three months, and seren days. As he \ra9\lHed March 19. 235, he^rasbom l^ecember 13. ttOG, ana 
was cooMqtiently about this Unae tUrteeti years old, as his eMer cousin mi^t be abont seventeM. 
This computation suits much better the history of the young princes than^that Df Hdrodian (1. r. 
p. 181.), who represents them as thr^ years yomger ; -whikt, by an opposite error of dironc^ofj^ 
he lengthens the reign of Elagabalus two years beyond its real duration. For the particulars of Ha 
conspiracy, see Dion, 1. Ixxviiii. p. 1339. , Herodian, L v. p. UL 

(48) By a most dangerous proclamation of ^lie pretended Antoninus, every sddier who brought ia 
his ofiRcer^s head became entilled to Ms private estate, as Wdl as to hts military commisfeioa. 



* He ihherited thisnanefromi hte gr^tgtand- key tdihisgeneahtgy, -♦hen spealdiig. of Ottt- 

ibther on the mother's side, Vassiaiius, fklher of caua. Hie Bassianus et avi materfii notttae 

Julia M<e8a,hlt^;randnMfther,afed of JfdihDom- dictus. Carae^a, BlagabahB, and Alexa«ifer 

na, wife of Severus. Yietor (In bb epittMne) Svrenis, bore successively this name.— C. 
is perhaps the only historian who has given the 
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and fee tardy res^atioii of imiitary pa^f and privilegeg was imputed 
to the acknowledged weakness of Macrinus. At length he marched 
(rat of Ailtioch, to nwet the increasing and zealous army of the 
young pretender. His own troops seined to take the field with a. d. 218. 
feintness and relnctance; but, in the heat of the battle (49), the ''"^'* 
Praetorian guards, aknost by an involuntary impulse, asserted the 
superiority of their malour and diseipHne. Th6 rd[)el ranks were 
broken; when the mother and grandmother of the Syrian prince; 
#ho, according to thenr eastern custom, had att^ded the army, 
fltarew themselves from their covered chark>ts, and, by etciting the 
. Q(»npas^on of the sddiers, endeavoured to animate theh* drooping 
/oDUirage. Antoninus himsdf, who, in the rest of his life, never 
acted like a man, in tHls 4mportani'erisis-ol bis file af^^ved hm- 
seif a hero, mounted his herse, and, at the head ofhisrallied troops, 
charged sword in hand amoiig ^ thickest of ^ enemy ; whilst 
the eunneh Gamiys>* whose occupations had been confined to female 
oares and the soft luxury of Asia, displayed thetalents of an able 
md experienced general. The tiattle still raged with doubtful vio- 
fence, and Mftcrinus might have obtained the victory, had he not 
Betrayed his own cause by a sham^nl and precipitate flight. His 
iJowardice served only to protract his life a few days, and to stamp 
deserved ignonnny on his* m^^OTtnneSi It is scarcely necessary to -^ 
add, thaft his son Diadun^Manus vras involved in the same fate. 
A soon as the stubborn ftcBtorians couM' be convinced that they 
fim^t for a prince who had basely deserted them, they surren- 
dered to the conqueror : the contendingparltesof the Roman army, 
iBnigling tears (^ joy and tenderness^ united under the banners of 
Ae ima^ned son of Caracalla, and the East aeknowledged with 
pkmure the/irst emperor of Asiatic extraction. 

Hie letters of Macrinus had condescended to inform the senate Eiagabains 
of ttie slight disturbance occasioned by an impostor in Syria, and a ^"^^Jliate.**** 
decree imanediatdy passed, declaring the rebel and his family pub- 
lic enemies; with a promise of pardon, however, to such of his 
deluded adherents as should merit it by an immediate return to 
their duty. ' During the twenty days that elapsed from the deda- 
ration.to the victory of Antoninus (for in so short an interval was 
the fate of the Roman world decided], the capital and the provinces, 
more especially those of the East, were distracted with hopes and 
faara^ agitated, with tumult, and stained with a useless efiusion of 
dvil blood, since whosoever of the rivads prevailed in Syria must 
raign o(ver)1hd ^npire^ The spect(wis letiets in which the young 
conqoerorannounced'las victory to the diedient senate were filled 

Hi^l]i(>ii,LlnsiB.p. tS45. Verodim,l.Trp.l8«. TheteMlewM.fffigkiMVtlM'rttlage of 



* Gannys wu not an enniidi. Pkm. p. 13&S. — W. 
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with professions of viitue and moderation ; fte shining examples of 
Marcus and Augustus^ he shoidd ever consider as the great rule of 
his administration ; and he affected to dwell with pride on ttie 
striking resemblance of his own age and fortunes with those of 
Augustus, who in the earliest youth had revenged by a successful 
war the murder of his father. By adopting the style of Marcus 
Aurelius Antoninus, son of Antoninus and grandson of Severus, he 
taciUy asserted his hereditary claim to the empire; but, by assum- 
ing the tribunitian and proconsular powers before they had been 
conferred on him by a decree of the senate, he offended tiie delicacy 
of Roman prejudice. This bew and injudicious violation of the 
constitution was. probably dictated either by the ignorance of his 
Syrian courtiers, or the fierce disdain of his miUtary followers (50). 
Picture of As the attention of the new emperor was diverted by the most 
A^!2i?.' trifling amusements, he wasted many months in his luxurious pro- 
gress from Syria to Italy, passed at ISicomedia his first winter aftar 
his victory, and deferred till the ensuing summer his triumphal 
entry into tiie capital. A faithful picture, however, which preceded 
his arrival, and was placed by his immediate order over the altar of 
Victory in the senate-house, conveyed to the Romans the just but 
v^nworthy resemblance of his person and manners. He was drawn 
^ in his sacerdotal robes of silk and gold, after the loose flowing 
fashion of the Medes and Phoenicians; his head was covered with a 
lofty tiara, his numerous collars and bracelets were adorned with 
gems of an inestimable value. His eyebrows were tinged with 
black, and his cheeks painted with an artificial red and white (51). 
The grave senators confessed with a si^, that, after having long 
experienced the stern tyranny of their own countrymen, Rome was 
at length humbled beneath the effeminate luxury of Oriental des- 
potism. 
Hig The Sun was worshipped at Emesa, under the name of ElagSH 

sopersution. balus (52), anduudcr the form of a black conical stone, which, as it 
was universally believed, had fallen from heaven on that sacred place. 

(50) Dion, 1. Izxix. p. 1353. 

(51) Dion, 1. Ixxix. p. 1883. Herodiaa, 1. y. p. 189. 

(53) This name is derived by the learned from two Syriac words, Ela, a God, and GahaL, to 
form, the forming, or plastic god, a proper, and even happy epithet for the Sun.* Wotton's His* 
tory <tf Rome, p. 3T8. 

* The name ofElagabalos has been disBgored in tain (gibel in Hebrew), or great stone cat tot 

▼arioQs ways. Herodian calls him EXatayoi-i point, with marks which refvesent the son. As 

6aXof;Lampridius and the more modem writers it was not permitted at Hierapolis in Syria to 

make him Heliogabalos. Dion calls him Uega- make stataes of the son and moon, becaose, it 

bahis ; but Elagabalas was the tme name, as it was said, they are themsdves sofBdently risiUe, 

appears on the medals. (Eckhel. de Doct nam. the san was rej^esented at Emesa in the fona 

vet. t. vii. p. 250.)- As to its etymology, that of a great stone, which, as it appeared, had 

which Gibbon adduces is given by Bochart, Chan, fellen firom heaven. Spanhdm, Caesar, notes, 

ii. 5. ; but Safanasius, on better grounds, (not. in p. 46. — 6. The name of Elagaialus, in ** nump 

Lamprid. in Blagab.) derives the name of Eldga- mis rarins legetnr." Rasche, Lex Viiif . Bc& 

bains from the idol of that god, represented by Knmm. Rasche quotes two.— M. 
Herodian and the medab in the form of a moon- 
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To this protecting deity, Antoninus, not without some reason, as- 
cribed his elevation to the throne. The display of superstitious 
gratitude was the only serious business of his reign . The triumph of 
tiie god of Emesa over all the religions of the earth, was the great 
ol^ect of his zeal and vanity : and the appellation of Elagabalus (for 
he presumed as pontiQ* and favourite to adopt that sacred name) 
was dearer to him than all the titles of Imperial greatness. In a 
solemn procession through the streets of Rome, the way was strewed 
with gold dust ; the black stone, set in precious gems, was placed 
on a chariot drawn by six milk-white horses richly caparisoned. 
The pious emperor held the reins, and, supported by his ministers, 
moved slowly backwards, that he might perpetually enjoy the feli- 
city of the divine presence. In a magnificent temple raised on the 
Palatine Mount, the sacrifices of the god Elagabalus were celebrated 

/Vith every circumstance of cost and solemnity. The richest wines, 
the most extraordinary victims, and the rarest aromatics, were pro- 
fusely consumed on his altar. Around the altar a chorus of Syrian 
damsels performed their lascivious dances to the sound of barbarian 
music, whilst the gravest personages of the state and army, clothed 
in long Phoenician tunics, officiated in the meanest functions, with 
affected zeal and secret indignation (53). 

To this temple, as to the common centre of religious worship, 
the Imperial fanatic attempted to remove the AnciUa, the Palla- 
dium (54), and all the sacred pledges of the faith of Numa. A 
crowd of inferior deities attended in various stations the majesty of 
the god of Emesa ; but his court was still imperfect, till a female of 

"^stinguished rank was admitted to his bed. Pallas had been first 
chosen for his consort ; but as it was dreaded lest her warlike terrors 
might affright the soft delicacy of a Syrian deity, the Moon, adored 
by the Africans under the name of Astarte, was deemed a more 
suitable companion for the' Sun. Her image, with the rich offerings 
of her temple as a marriage portion, was transported with solemn 
pomp from Carthage to Rome, and the day of these mystic nup- 
tials was a general festival in the capital and throughout the em- 
pire (55). 

A rational voluptuary adheres with invariable respect to the tern- His profligate 
perate dictates of nature, and improves the gratifications of sense by effeSnatc 
social intercourse, endearing connections, and the soft colouring of ^^^^^^' 
taste and the imagination. But Elagabalus (I speak of the emperor 
of that name), corrupted by his youth, his country, and his fortune, 

(53) HerodiaD, 1. v. p. 190. 

(54) He broke into the sanctuary of Testa, and carried away a statue, which he supposed to be 
the Palladium ; but the vestals boasted that, by a pious fraud, they had imposed a counterfeit image 
on the profane intruder. Hist. August, p. 103. 

(55) Dion, 1. Ixxix. p. 1360. Herodian, 1. v. p. 193. The subjects of the empire Were obliged to 
make liberal presents to the new-married couple ; and whatever they had promised during the life 
of Elagabalus was carefully exacted under the administration of Mamaea. 
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abandoned iHmsdf to tho* grosseet pleasures with nngovenied fiuyi 

and soon found disgust a&d satiety ip the midst of his enjoymentfiu 

The inflammatory powers- of art w^re. summoned to lus Md : tbe 

confused multitude of women, of wines, and of dishes, and the 

studied variety of attitude and sauces, served to revive 1^ languid 

appetites. New terms and new inventions in these sciences, the 

only ones cultivated and pa^nised by the monarch (56), a^ialised 

hb reign, and transmitted his i&famy to succeeding times. A coh 

pridous prodigality supplied the want of taste and el^ance; and 

whilst Elagabalos lavished away the treasures oS his people in the 

wildest extravagance, his own yoke and that of his ilatter^s ap^ 

nlauded a ^urit and naagnifioenoe unknown to the lameness of hi« 

predecessors. To confcMmd the order of seasons and dimales (57), 

to sport with the passions and prejudices of his subjects, and io 

subvert every law of nature and decency, were in the numb^ of hk 

-'fmost delicious amusem^its. A long train of concubines, uid n 

irapid succes»on of wives, among whom was a vestal virgin, rar 

^vished by force from her saCred asylum (58), wwe insufficient fo 

isatisfy the impotence of his pas^.ns. The master of the Ranun 

fworld affected to copy the dress and manners of the femalesei, 

preferred the distaff to the sceptre, and dishonouced the prlncipd 

dignities of the em^e by distributing them among his mandrous 

lovers; one of whom was publicly invested mih the title and vth 

thority of tte emperor's, er, as be more properly styled himseUyOf 

the empress's husband (59). 

Contempt of It may seem probabl^ the vices and tollies of Elagahalus havo 

^d? been adorned by fancy, and blackened by prejudice (60). Yet omh 
^SS^ fining ourselves to the public scenes displayed brfore the Romoi 

^snrants- people, and attested l)y ^rave and conteodporary historia&s, Cbflir 
inexpressible infamy surpasses that of any ether age er countiy. 
The licence of an eastern moimrch is secluded from the eye d 
curiosity by the> inacces»ble walls of his sara^lio. The sentiMeoti 
of henour and gailaoitry have introduced a refinanent of pl0asuiii,ia 
regard for decenoy,.anda reelect for the pnbfie offtnien, into tks 



(56) The iiMrention of a nem fiance was liberally rewarded ; but !f it waf not relished, the inveiUdr 
was «otifived to eat of nothing else till he had dtaoOrered another more agreeaUe to the ImperiU 
palate. Hirt. Angoat. p. Ul. 

(57) He never would eat sea-figh except at a great distance from the sea ; he then vonld distri- 
bute vast qnaiiltties'vf the nrest softs, bioagfat at an immease tt ftme, to the penantseftha 
inland oaantry. Hist. AngacM p. 100. 

(58) Dion, 1. Ixxix. p. 1358. Herodian, 1. y. p. 192. 

(59) Hierodes enjoyed that honour ; but he would have been supplanted by one ^ticus, had he 
not contrived, by a potion, to enorate the powers of his rival, who being found on trial iBMqnal to 
his repntatien, was driven with ignominy from the palace. Bion, 1. Ixxiz. p. 1363, 1364. A daneer 
was made pmfeot of the city, a charioteer praefect of the watch, & barber pneCea ef the pioiisiaM 
-These three ministers, with many inferior officers, wore all reoommendad enormiuiu memhromm. 
Hist. August, p^ 165. 

(60) Even the crednbns eompUer of his life, in the Angnsttn JBftory ^ Ul4, is iodinad >• 
suspect that his vices may have Jbeon yt fegi*TfiliMl. 
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modern courts ol Europe;* but the corrupt and opulent xuMes of 
Biome gratified every yice that could be collectedvfrom the mighty 
conflux of nations and manners. Secure of impunity, careless of 
eensure, they lived without restraint in the patient and humble 
society of their slaves and parasites. The emperor, in his turn, 
Tiewing every rank of his subjects with the same contemptuous 
iadiflerencey asserted without control hissoverei^ privilege of lust 
and luxury. 

The most worthless of maidLind are not afraid to condemn in DiMonteDU 
others the same disorders which they allow in themselves; and can ^ ^^ ^^^' 
readily discover some nice diflerence of age, character, or station^ 
to justify the partial distinction. The licentious soldiers, who had 
raised to the throne the dissolute son of Caracalia, blushed at thw 
ignominious choice, and turned with disgust bom that monst^, 
to contemplate with {Measure the opening virtues of his cousin 
Alexander the son of Mamaea. The crafty M aesa, sensible that h^ 
grandson Elagabalus must inevitably destroy himself by his own 
vices, had provided another and surer support of her family. Em- 
bracing a favourable moment of fondness and devotion, she had 
persuaded the young emperor to adopt Alexander, and to invest Alexander 
him with the title of Casar, that his own divine occupations might Mlued 
be no longer interrupted by the care of the earth. In the sec<md a.^ik*22i. 
rank that amiable prince soon acquired the affections of the public, 
and excited the tyrant's jealousy, who resolved to terminate the 
dangerous competition, cither by corrupting the mumers, or by 
taking away the lite, ol his rival. His arts proved unsuccessful; 
his vain designs were coastantiy disco v^sed by his own loquaeioas 
folly, and disappointed by those virtuous and faithful servants wh<»2 
Iba prudence of l^iamna had placed about the person of her son. 
In a hasty sally of passion, Fla^ahy resolved k> execute by force 
what he had been unable to compass by fraud, and by a despotic 
sentence degraded his cousin from the rank and honours of Cesar. 
The message was received in the senate with silence, and in the 
amap with liuy . The Praetorian guards swore to protect Alexander, 
/wd to revenge the dishonoured majesty of tiie throne. The tears 
and (HTcmtises of the tr^nbliog Elagabalus, who only begged them 
to tipKte his life, and to leare him in the possession of his beloved 
ffierocles, diverted their just indignation; and they contented 
themsehes with* empowering their praefects to watch over the safety 
of Alexander, and the conduct of the emperor (61). 

46lt) JDion, 1. Izxix. p. 1366. Herodian, 1. t. p. 19S~4291. Bi«t. August, p. 1«S. Tke latt of 
tki tliroe hittoritns seems lo have ficdHowed the best authors in his account of the rerolntioa. 



* Wenck has justly obserred tliat Gibbon ^loukl the most conrupt coorts, since the introdvctioa of 
have reckoned the influence of Christianity in GbristianRy, there have been noNeros, or Doni- 
this great change. In the most savage times and tians, no Commodus, or Bbgabalvs. — * Jf. 
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Sedition of It was impossible that such a reconciliation should last, or that 
Md m^r even the mean soul of Elagabalus could hold an empire on such 
**A?Srm** humiliating terms of dependence. He soon attempted, by a dan- 
nirch 10. gerous experiment, to try the temper of the soldiers. The report ot 
the death of Alexander, and the natural suspicion that he had been 
murdered, inflamed their passions into fury, and the tempest of the 
camp could only be appeased by the presence and authority of the 
popular youth. Provoked at tibis new instance of their affection 
for his cousin, and their contempt for his person, the emp^w 
ventured to punish some of the leaders of the mutiny. His un^ 
seasonable severity proved instantly fatal to his minions, his mother, 
and himsdf. Elagabalus was massacred by the indignant Praeto- 
rians, his mutilated corpse dragged through the streets of the city, 
ahd thrown into the Tiber. His meqiory was branded with eternal 
infamy by the senate ; the justice of whose decree has been ratified 
by posterity (62). 
I of In the room of Elagabalus, his cousin Alexander was raised to 



^*^wb!' the throne by the Praetorian guards. His relation to the family of 
Severus, whose name he assumed, was the same as that of his pre- 
decessor ; his virtue and his danger had already endeared him to 
the Romans, and the eager liberality of the senate conferred upon 
him, in one day, the various titles arid powers of the Imperial 
dignity (63). But as Alexander was a modest and dutiful you&, 
of only seventeen years of age, the reins of government were in the 
hands of two women, of his mother Mamsea, and of Maesa, his 
grandmother. After the death of the latter, who survived but a 
short time the elevation of Alexander, Mamsea remained the sole 
regent of her son and of the empire. 

powerof his In every age and country, the wiser, or at least the stronger, of 
Mamsea. the two scxcs, has usurpcd the powers of the state, and confined 

(62) The aera of the death of Elagabalus, and of the accession of Alexander, has employed the 
learning and ingenuity of Pagi, Tillemont, Valsecchi, Vignoli, and Torre bishop of Adria. The 
question is most assuredly intricate ; but I slill adhere to the authority of Dion, the truth of whose 
cialculations is undeniable, and the purity of whose text is justified by the agreement of XiphiliD, 
Zonaras, and Cedrenus. Elagabalus reigned three years, nine months, and four days, from hjs 
victory over Uacrinus, and was kiUed March 10. 322. But what shall we reply to the medals, 
undoubtedly genuine, which reckon the fifth year of his tribUnitian power? We shall reply, with 
the learned Valsecchi, that the usurpation of Macrinus was annihilated, and that the son of Cara- 
calla dated his reign from his father's death. After resolving this great difficulty, the smaller knots 
of this question may be easily untied, or cut asunder.'" 

(63) Hist. August, p. 114. By this unusual precipitation the senate meant to confound' the hopes 
of pretenders, and prevent the factions of the armies. 



* This opinion of Valsecchi has been trium- next year, 972, he began a new tribunate, ac- 

phantly contested by Eckhel, who has shown cording to the custom estabUshed by prec«iiiig 

the impossibility ofreconcilittg it with the medals emperors. During the years 972, 973, 974, he 

of Elagabalus, and who has given the most satis- enjoyed the tribunate, and commenced his tifth 

factory explanation of the five tribunates of that in the year 975, during which he was killed on 

emperor. He ascended the throne and received the 10th March. Eckhel de Doct. num. viii. 

the tribunitian power the 16th of May, in the 430, t&c. ~ G. 
year of Rome 971 ; and on the ist January of the 
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llie other to the cares and pleasures of domestic life. In hereditary 
monarchies, howeyer, and especially in those of modern Europe, 
the gallant spirit of chivalry, and the law of succession, have ac- 
customed us to allow a singular exception ; and a woman is often 
acknowledged the absolute sovereign of a great kingdom, in which 
she would be deemed incapable of exercising the smallest employ- 
ment, civil or military. But as the Roman emperors were still 
considered as the generals and magistrates of the republic, their 
wives and mothers,' although distinguished by the nm^ of Augusta, 
were never associated to their personal honours ; aml^'a female reign 
would have appeared an inexpiable prodigy in the eyes of those 
* primitive Romans, who marri^ without love, or loved without de- 
licacy and respect (||4). The haughty Agrippina aspired, indeed, 
to share the honoiirs of the empire, which she had conferred on her 
son; but her mad ambition, detested by every citizen who felt fbr 
the dignity of Rome, was disappointed by the artful firmness of 
Seneca and Burrhus (65). The good sense, or the indifference, of 
succeeding princes, restrained them from offending the prejudices 
of their subjects; and it was reserved for- the profligate E^agabalus, 
to discharge the acts of the senate with the naih^ of his mother 
Sosemias, who was placed by the side of the consuls, and subscribed, 
^ a regular member, the decrees of the legislative assembly. Her 
more prudent sister, Mamsea, declined the useless and odious pre- 
rogative, and a solemn law was enacted, excluding women for ever 
from the senate, and devoting to the infernal gods the head of the 
wretch by whom this sanction should be violated (66). The sub- 
stance, not the pageantry, of power was the object of Mamaea's 
manly ambition. She maintained an absolute and lasting empire 
inw&t the mind of her son, and in his affection the mother could not 
brook a rival. Alexander, with her consent, married the daughter 
of a Patrician ; but his respect for his father-in-law, and love for 
the empress, were inconsistent with the tenderness or interest of 
Mamaea. The Patrician was executed on the ready accusation of 
treason, and the wife of Alexander driven with ignominy from the 
palace, and banished into Africa (67). 

Notwithstanding this act of jealous cruelty, as well as some in- 
stances of avarice, with which Mamsea is charged, the general 

(64) Metellus Numidicus, the censor, acknowledged to the Roman people, in a public, oration, 
that had kind nature allowed us to exist without the hdp of women, we should be delivered from 
a very troublesome companion : and he could recommend matrimony, only as the sacrifice of private 
pleasure to public duty. Aulus Gellius, i. 6. 

(65) Tacit. Annal. xiii. 5. 

(66) Hist. August, p. 102. 107. 

(67) Dion, 1. Ixxx. p. 1369. HerodiaU) 1. vi. p. 206. Hist. August, p. 131. Herodian represents 
the Patrician as innocent. The Augustan History, on the authority of Dexippus, condemns him, as 
guilty of a conspiracy against the life of Alexander. It is impossU>le to pronounce between them : 
but Dion is an irreproachable witness of the jealousy and cruelty of Manaea toward the young 
empress, whose hard fate Alexander lamented, but durst not oppose. 
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Wise aad teBOOT of tier adimiiistiaUon was equally for the benefit of her soft 
a^l^. and of the empire. With the approbation of the senate, she i^hose 
^^' sixteen of Uie wisest and most virtuous senators, as a perpetufli 
council of state, before whom every pubhc business of moment was 
"- debated and determined. The celebrated Ulpian, equally distin- 
guished by his knowledge of, and his req^t for, the laws of Rome^ 
was sd their head; and the prudent firmness of this aristocraqy 
restored order and authority to the government. As soon as thef 
had purged the city from foreign sup^stition and luxury, tbe 
remains of the capricious tyranny of Elagabalus-, they applied theaa^ 
selves to remove his worthless creatures from every departmeniof 
the public administration, and to supply their places with men of ^ 
virtue and ability. Learning, and the love o^ justice, became the 
only recommendations for civil offices. Valoui^ and the love of 
discipline, the only qualifications for military employments (68). 
BdotttioD But the most important care of Manuea and her wise counsdUor% 
^^^f ^ was to form the character of the young emperor, on whose personal 
•^^®***^^- qualities the happiness or misery of the Rjoman world must ulti- 
matdy depend. The fortunate soil assisted, and ev^ prevented^ 
the band of cultivation. An excdlent understanding soon con- 
vinced Alexander of the advantages of virtue, the pleasure of know- 
le(^e, and the. necessity of labour. A natural mildness and mo* 
deration of temper preserved him from the assaults of passion, and 
• the allurements of vice. His unalterable regard for his mother^ 

^ . and his esteem tor the wise Ulpian, guarded his unexperienced 
youth from the poison of flattery. * 
lomnai of his The Mmple journal of his ordinary occupations exhibits a pleasing 
ordinary lifb. p^^^f^ ^^^j^ accomplished emperor (69), and, withjsome allowance 

' ' (68) IBeMdiao, L vi. p. 9D8. Hist. Aagtnt. p. 119. The latter Inrfnwles, that ndien any tanv iw 

to be passed, the cooocil was assisted by a nomber of able lawyecs and experienced ^eoatort, whole 
opinions were separately given, and taken down In writing. 

•(60) See his life in the Angnrtaa History. The aadistisgnMiiBg coBipitor his twriid thttB 
ivteresti^ anecdotes ooder a load of tiivial and unmeaning circumstaaces. 



* Alexander received into his chapel all the say that the virtuous Alexander Sevems had 

religions which prevailed in the empire : he ad- insured to the Jews the preservation of theic 

milted lesvs Christ, Ahrriiam, Orphew, ApoUo- privileges, and permitted the exercise of Qhristi- 

nins of Tyana, &c. It is almost certain that his anity. Hist. Almost, p. 121. The Christians had 

mother Vamaea had dastracted him in the mora- established fteirwoi^ip In a public place, of 

Uty of Christianity. Historians in general agree which the victuallers (cauponarii) claimed, not 

in calling her a Christian : there is reason to theproperty,butposse8sion by custom. Alexander 

believe that die bad began to have a taste for aatwerad, that it was better thattheplace should 

the priMipleB of Chriatianity (see TlUenmnt. be aaed for the service of Aod in any fonir 

Alexander Senrene). Otbhon has not noticed than for victaaUerB.~4;. I hare sensed t» 

this circumstance ; he appears to have wished to omit this note asit oin^ins some points worthy 

lower the character of this empress ; he has of notice ; but it is very unjust to Gibbon, <who 

throughout follov. 3d the narrative of Herodian, meiitions almost all the drcumstanoes, whidi he 

who, by the acknowledgment of Capitolinns is aiocused of omitting, in another and, aeeordiag 

himself, detested Alexander. Without believing to his plan, a fitter pkee, and, peffha|»» i* 

the exaggerated praiees of Lampridius, he oaght stronger terma than M. aaizoU See chap.' vi» 

nottehavefoUewed the unjust acverity of fle- «-![. 
rodian, and, above all, not to have forgott^ to 
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for the diSerence of muinefs, m^U well deserve the tmitatioii of 
modem prinoes. Alexaeder rose early : the first mometts of the 
day yfere consecrated to private devoUon, aodrhis domestic ebapel 
was fiUed with the images of those heroes^ who, by improvn^ or 
reforming' hunuB life, hadiieserved the grateful reverence of poste* 
rity. But, as be deemed the service of mankind' the most ibc-* 
cqp»tahle vi^or^p of the gods, the greatest pf rt of his morning hourg 
vva& employed in his council, where hedtocBssed public dfairs, «nd 
determined private causes, with a palience and dificrotlon above 
his years. The dryness of busiiMSS was relieved by the charms of 
Uteratare; and a portion of time was always aet apart for his fa- 
vourite studies of poetry, history, and philo(Mftiy. The works of 
Virgil and Horace, the republics of j^to and Qeero, formed his 
taste, enlarged his uniterstanding, and^ave him the noble^ ideas of 
man and government. The exercises of the body succeeded to 
those of Uie mind ; and Alexandar^ who was tall, active, and robijut, 
sui|>assed most of his equals in the gymnastic arts. R^reshed by 
the use of the bath and a slight dinner, he resumed, with near 
vigour, the business of the day ^ and, till the boor of supper, die 
principal meal of the Romans, he was attended by his seecelarieSi 
with whom be read and answered the multitude of letters, me-* 
morials, and petitions, that must have been addressed to tl^ master 
ef the greatest part of the world. His table was served with the 
most frugal simplicity; and whenever he was di liberty to consult 
his own inclination, the .company consisted of a few select friends^ 
men of learning and virtue, amongst whom Ulpian was coostantty 
invited. Their conversation was familiar and instructive;. and the 
pauses were occasionally enlivened by die recital of some pleasing 
composition, which supplied the place of thedaocers, eomedians, 
and even gladiatofs, so frequently summoned to the tables (d the 
rich amd luxurions Romans (70) . The dress of Alexand^ was plain 
and modest, his demeanor courteous and afEable: at the prefer 
hours his palace was open to all his subjects, but the Yoke of a 
crier was £eard, as in the Eleusinian. mysteries, pronouncing the 
same salutary admonition ; '^ Let. none enter those holy walls, ua- 
** less. he is consckms of a pure and innocent mind (71)." 

Such an uniform tenour of life, which left.not a moment for viee General 
or folly, is a better proof of the wisdom and justice of Alexander's ^^SSSaa 
govemment^than all the trifling details preserved in the compilation ^^'j^; 
of Lampridius. Since the accession of Commodus, the Roman «tt^235. 
world had experienced, during ^.e term of forty years, ttie succes- 
sive and various vices of four tyrants. From the death of Elagaha-- 
lus, it enjoyed an auspicioas crim of thirteen years.* The provinces, 

(70) See the 13th Satire of Jmrenal. 

ill) Hist. August, p. 119. 



* Wenck obferres that Cibbon, esdiatited i»ith the victae of^Jklennder, has faeighteicA, 
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tdieved, trom the oppressive taxes invented by Caracalla and his 
pretende<l^ son, flourished in peace and prosperity, under the adr 
ministration of magistrates, who were convinced by experience, that 
to deserve tiie love of the subjects, was their best and only method 
of obtaining the favour of their sovereign. While some gentle 
restraints were imposed on the innocent luxury of the Roman peo- 
ple, the price of provisions, and the interest of money, were re- 
duced by the paternal care of Alexander, whose prudent liberality, 
without distressing the industrious, supplied the wants and amuse- 
ments of the populace. The dignity, tiie freedom, the authority 
of the senate was restored; and every virtuous senator'najgiit ap- 
proach the person of the emperor, withouta fear and without a blush. 

Ateiandw The name of Antoninus, ennobled by the virtues of Pius and Marcus, 
name of^ had been communicated by adoption to the dissolute Yerus, and by 

Amonmut. ^g^ent to the cruel Commodus. It became the honourable ap- 
pellation of the sons of Severus, was bestowed on young Diadume- 
nianus, and at length prostituted to the infamy of the high priest 
of Emesa. Alexander, though pressed by the studied, and, perhaps, 
sincere importunity of the senate, nt)bly refused the borrowed lustre 
of a name; whilst in his whole conduct he laboured to restore the 
glories and felicity of the age of the genuine Antonines (72). 

He titempte In the civil administration of Alexander, wisdom was enforced 
army, by powcr, and the people, sensible of the public felicity, repaid 
their benefactor with their love and gratitude. There still remain- 
ed a greater, a more necessary, but a more difficult enterprise; the 
reformation of the military order, whose interest and temper, con- 
firmed by long impunity, rendered them impatient of the restraints 
of discipline and careless of the blessings of public tranquillity. In 
the execution of his design the emperor affected to display his love,- 
and to conceal his fear, of the army. The most rigid economy in 
every other branch of the administration supplied a fund of gold 
and silver for the ordinary pay and the extraordinary rewards of 
the troops. In their marches he relaxed the severe obligation of 
carrying seventeen days* provision on their shoulders. Ample ma- 
gazines were formed along the public roads, and as soon as they 
entered the enemy's country, a numerous train of mules and camels 
waited on their haughty laziness. As Alexander despaired of cor- 
recting the luxury of his soldiers, he attempted, at least, to direct 
it to objects of martial pomp and ornament, fine horses, splendid 

(17) See in the Hist. August, p. 116, 117. the whole contest between Alexander and the senate, 
extracted from the journals of that assembly. It happened, on the sixth of March, probably of the 
year 223, when the Romans had enjoyed, almost a twelvemonth, the blessings of his reign. Before 
the appellation of Antoninus was offered him as a title of hopour, the senate waited to see whether 
Alexander would not assume it as a family name. 



particularly in this sentence, ils effect on the follows, of the insurrections and foreign wars, is 
state of the world. His own account, which not in harmony with this beautiful picture. —M. 
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armour^ and shields enriched with silver and gold. He shared 
whatever tatigaes he was obliged to impose, visited, in person, the 
sick and wounded, preserved an exact register of their services and 
bis own gratitude, and expressed, on every occasion, the warmest .- 
regard for a body of men, whose welfare, as he affected to declare, 
was so closely connected with that of the state (73). By the most 
gentle arts he laboured to inspire the fierce multitude with a sense 
of duty, and to restore at least a faint image of that discipline to 
which the Romans owed their empire over so mai^ other nations, 
as warlike and more powerful than themselves. But his prudence 
was vain, his courage fatal, and the attempt towards a rdormatioa 
served only to inflame the ills it was meant to cure. 

The Praetorian guards were attached to the youth of Alexander, sedittons of 
They loved him as a tender pupil, whom they had saved from a g^Ii^^i 
tyrant's fury, and placed on the Imperial throne.^ That amiable "SJ^f' 
prince was sensible of the obligation ; but as his gratitude was re- 
strained within the limits of reason and justice, they soon were more 
dissatisfied with the virtues of Alexander, than they had ever been 
with the vices of Elagabalus. Their prefect, the wise Ulpian, was 
the friend of the laws and of the people; he was considered as the 
enemy of the soldiers, and to his pernicious counsels every scheme 
of reformation was imputed. Some trifling accident blew up their 
discontent into a furious mutiny; and a civil war raged, during 
three days, in Rome, whilst the life of that excellent minister was de- 
fended by the grateful people. Terrified, at length, by the sight of 
some houses in flames, and by the threats of a general conflagration, 
the people yielded with a sigh, and left the virtuous, but unfortu- 
nate, Ulpian to his fate. He was pursued into the Imperial palace, 
and massacred at the feet of his master, who vainly strove to cover 
Mtn with the purple, and to obtain his pardon from the inexorable 
soldiers.* Siich was the deplorable weakness of government, that 
the emperor was unable to revenge his murdered friend and his, 
insulted dignity, without stooping to the arts of patience and dissi- 
mulation. Epagathus, the principal leader of the mutiny, was re- 
moved from Rome, by the honourable employment of praefect of 
Egypt; from that high rank he was gently degraded to the go- 

(7S) It wa« a &voiirite saying of the emperor's, Sc milites magis servare, quam seipsum; quod 
sains puUica in his esset. Hist. AugnsU p. 130. 



* Gibbon has confounded two events altoge* occasioned by some unimportant circumstance; 

ther different — the quarrel of the people with whilst he assigns a weighty reason for the murder 

the Praetorians, which lasted three days, and the of Ulpian, the judgment by which that Praetoriaii 

assassination of Ulpian by the latter. Bion relates praefect had condemned his predecessors, Chrestus 

first the death of Ulpian; afterwards, reverting and Flavian, to death, whom the soldiers wished 

hack according to a numner which is usual with to revenge. Zosimus (I. 1. c. xi.) attributes this 

him, he says that during the life of Ulpian there sentence to Mamaea ; but, even then, the troops 

had been a war of thi«e days between the Prae- might have imputed it to Ulpian, who had reaped 

torians and the people. But Ulpian was not the all the advantage, and was otherwise odious to 

cause. Dion says, on the contrary, that it was titen.— W. 
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Temment of Crete; and when, at length, his popularity among 
the guards was effi^ by time and absence, Alexand^ yentured to 
inflict the tardy, but deserved punishment of his crimes (7&). 
Under the reign of a Just and virtuous prince, the tyranny of the 
army threatened vrilh instant death his most fdthful ministers, v/ho 
were suspected of an intention to correct their intolerable disorders. 
Danger of The historian Dion Gassios had commanded the Pannonian le- 
Dion cassius. ^^^ ^j^ ^^ gp.j,j|. ^j anciont discipline. Their brethren of 

Rome, enrinraeiiig the common cause of military licence, demanded 
Had head of the reformer. Alexander, however, instead of yielding 
to their seditious clamours, showed a just sense of his merit and 
services, by appointing him his coHeague in the -consulship, and 
defraying from his own treasury the expense of that vain dignity : 
iiut as it was justly apprehended, that if the soldiers beheld him 
with the ensigns of his ofBce they would revenge the insult ip his 
blood, . the nomnal first magistntte of the state retired, b^ the 
emperor's adviee, f rorii the city, and spent the greatest part of hi? 
eoDSubfaip at his villas in Campania (75).'^ 

Tnmnits ^; 1*^ lenity of the Emperor confirmed the insolence of the troops; 

the legioM.^^ legions imitated the example of the guards, and defended their 
prerogative of licentiousness with the same furious obstinacy. Tlief 
Ibdministration of Alexander was an unavailing struggle against the 
eorruption of his age. In Illyricum, in Mauritania, in Armepia, in 
Mesopotamia, in Germany, fresh mutinies perpetually broke out; 
his officers were murdered, his authority was insulted, and his 

Fifmness of life at last Sacrificed to the fierce discontents of the army (76) . One 

the emperor. p«irticolar fact well doscrves to be recorded, as it illustrates tite 
manners of the troops, and exhibits a singular instance of tteir 
yi<5tum to a sense of duty and obedience. Whilst the emperor lay 
at Atttioch, in his Persian expedition, the particulars of which we 
1^11 hereafter relate, tl^ punishment of some soldiers, who had 
been discovered in the baths of women, excited a sedition in fiie 
legion to which they belonged.' Alexander ascended his tribunal, 
and with a modest 'firmness represented to the armed multitude the 
d>soltite necessity as well as his inflexible resolution of correcting 
ttw viees introduced by his impure predecessor, and of maintaining 

(14) ThMgfa the nnthm «f the lifa^oT Aleitnaer (Hkt A«gMt. p. 1S!M vmrtioM ihese^iliatt 
raised against Ulpian by the soldiers, he conceals the catastrophe, as it might diseovar a weahnei* 
in the administration of his hero. From thb «Vwigi[i«y< omissioa, we may judge of the weight and 
candour of that author. 

(T5) For an account df tJlpian*s fate and his own danger, see the mntilated conchuion.of Diofl.'s 
nstory, 1. Ixxx. p. 1371. 

tT6) Annot. Reimar. ad Dion Caasins, L Ixxx. p. 1369. 



* Dtoa i x wewc d no esta««tiB ClimptBiay nd interriew with: tht enperar in ClMiqianit W 

was not rich. Ha only says thai thn ea i yu w r askad and ohIaiMd Umn to paat the rtst of his 

advised Ua to reside dvi^ lus ooMdate in lifein Us native city (Miee, in BUhynin) t H wtl 

some place ont of luame : that he retuned to there that ha inched his hMory, wUeh tkom 

Borne after the end of his oonsnUte,Md had tt with hiaaM«doiwalildp.^W. 
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flie discipKne, whiA could liot be relaxed withoot the rain of the 
Roman name and empire. Their cIamom*s interrupted his mild 
expostulation. " Reserve your shouts," said the undaunted em- 
peror, " till you take the field against the Persians, the Germans, 
*< and the Sarmatians. Be silent in the presence of your sovereign 
*< and benefactor, who bestows upon you the corn, the dothing, 
" and the money of the provinces. Be silent, or I shall no longer 
**^yle you soldiers, but citizens (77), if those indeed who disclaim 
^Ubib laws of Rome deserve to be ranked among thg meanest of the 
<^ people. " His menaces inflamed the fury of the legion, and 
t»m brandished arms already threatened his person. << Tour 
*^ courage," resumed the intrepid Alexander, ^' would be more 
*< noUy displayed in the field of battle; me you may destroy, you 
<< cannot intimidate; and flie severe justice of the republic would 
*' ptiniA your crime, and revenge my death." Tte legion still 
peveisted in clamorous sedition, when the emperor pronounced^ 
with a loud voice, llie decisive sentence, ^^ CUixens I lay down yont 
^ arms, and dq[Murt in peace to your respective habitations." 
T!ie tempest was instantly appeased: the soldiers, filled with grief 
and shame, s3entty confessed the justice of their punishment and 
flie power of discipline, yielded up their arms and military ensigns, 
md retired in confusion, not to their camp, but to the several inia 
of the city. Alexander enjoyed, during thirty days, the edifying 
Ipectaele of ifa^r repentance; nor did he restore them to their former 
rank in the army, till he faAd punished witti deayi those tribunes 
iriiose connivance had occa^ned the mutiny. The grateful legion 
Han^ the emperor, whilst living, and revenged him when dead (78). 

The resolutions of the multitude generally depend on a moment; Defects of his 
and the ca^^ce of passion might equally determine the seditious ^^^^. 
legion to lay down tiieir arms at the emperor's feet, or to plunge 
them into his breast. PediapSi if the singular transaction had been 
investigated by the penetration of a philosopher, we should discover 
ihft secret causes which on that occasion authcvised the boldness of 
the prince, and commanded the obedience of tiie troops; and per^ 
haps, if it had been related by a judicious historian^ we should 
find this action, worthy of Caesar himself, reduced nearer to the 
level of probability and the common standard of the charactar of 
Alexander Severus. The riiilities of that amiable prince seem to 
have been inadequate to the difficulties of hia situation, the firmness 
tffMs conduct inferior to the purity of his intentions. His virtues, 
as well as the vices of Elagabalus, contracted a tincture of weakness 
nd'effeminacy from the soft climate of Syria, of which he was a 

(Tr>atli«sCsMur^bi4appeisedft«ediUMiritli the same ^ord ^iriMr; wUeh, ttat opmsedfo 
S^idimm, W M wm A »■< ee—e of wmteipt, and redneed the oflfenden to the lew b o a o mM e con* 
dition of mere citizens. Tacit. AnnaL i. 4}. 

(78) Hist. Angost. p. 1S3. 
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native; thou^ he blushed at his foreign origin, and listened 'with 
a vain complacency, to the flattering genealogists, who derived 
his race from the ancient stock of Roman nobility (79). The pride 
and avarice of his mother cast a shade on the glories of his reign; 
and by exacting from his riper years the same dutiful obedience whidi 
she had justly claimed from his unexperienced youth, Mamaea ex- 
posed to public ridicule both her son's character and her own (80). 
The fatigues of the Persian war irritated the military discont^t; 
the unsuccessful event* d^aded the reputation of the ^nperor as 
a general, and even as a soldier. Every cause prepared, and eva7 
circumstance hastened, a revolution, which distracted the Roman 
empire with a long series of intestine calamities. 
/DjgfMsionoii The dissolute tyranny of Gommodus, the civil wars occasioned 
oftle^pfa^. by his death, and the new maxims of policy introduced by the 
house of Severus, bad all contributed to increase the dangerous 
power of the army, and to obliterate the faint image of law« 
and liberty that was still impressed on the minds of the Romans. 
This internal change, which undermined the foundations of the 
empire, we have endeavoured to explain with some degree of order 
and perspicuity. The personal characters of the emperors, thdr 
victories, laws,, follies, and fortunes, can interest us no farther than 
as they are connected with the general history of the Decline an4 
' Fall of the monarchy. Our constant attention to that great object 
will not sufler us to overlook a most important edict of Antoninus 
Caracalla, w:hich communicated to all the free inhabitants of the 
empire the name and privileges of Roman citizens. His unbounded 
liberality flowed not, however, from the sentiments of a generous 

(79) From the Metelli. Hist. August, p. 119. The choice was judicious. In one short period of 
twelve years, the Metelli could reckon seven consulships and five triumphs. See Tellcius Pater- 
culus, ii. 11. and the Fasti. 

(80} The life of Alexander, in the Augustan History, is the mere idea of a perfect prince, an 
awkward imitation of the Cyropeedia. The account of his reign, as given by Herodiao, is ratiood 
and moderate, consistent with the general history of the age ; and, in some of the most invidious 
particulars, confirmed by the decisive fragments of Dion. Tet from a very paltry prejudice, the 
greater number of our modem writers abuse Herodian, and copy the Augustan History. See Meis. 
de Tillonont and Wotton. From the oppo^te prejudice, the emperor Julian (in Gaeurib. p. 315.) 
dwells with a visible satisfaction on the effeminate weakness of the Syrian^ and the ridiculous avarioe 
of his mother. 

* Historians arc divided as to the success of the victory, if he had not deserved thesr; be vrooU 

campaign against the Persians; Herodian alone have contented himselfwithdissendbling his losses, 

speaks of defeat. Lampridius, Eutropius, Victor, Eckhel, Doct. Num. v^ vii. 276. The medab 

and others, say that it was very glorious to Alex- represent him as in triumph : one, among others, 

and^ ; that he beat Artaxerxes in a great battle, displays him crowned by victory between two 

and rolled him fh>m the frontiers of the empire, rivers, the Eiqihrates and the Tigris. P. M. IB* 

This much is certain, that Alexander on his return P. xii. Cos. iii. PP. Imperator paludatus D. hastan, 

to Rome (Lamp. Hist. Aug. c. 56. 133, 134.) re- S. paraxonium, stat Inter duos fluvios humi jt- 

ceived the honours of a triumph, and that he said centes, et ab accedente retro Victoria cofonator. 

in his oration to the people, Quirites, vicimns JR. max. mod. (Mus. Beg. Gall.). Although 6ib- 

Persas, milites divites reduximus, vobis oongia- bon treats this question more ia d^ail when he 

rium pollicemnr, eras ludos drcenses Persioos speaks of the Penian monarchy, I have thought 

donabimus. Alexander, says Eddbel, had too much fit to jdaoe here what coBtndksts his opiniOB* 

modesty and wisdom to permit himself to receive — fl. 
bonours which ought only to be the reward of 
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mind; it was the sordid result of avarice, and will naturally be 
illustrated by some observations on the finances of that state, from 
the victorious ages of the commonwealth to the reign of Alexander 
Severus. 

The siege of Veii in Tuscany, the first considerable enterprise of atabiish- 
the Romans, was protracted to the tenth year, much less by the "'^"' 
strength of the place than by the unskiifulness of the besiegers. 
The unaccustomed hardships of so many winter campaigns, at the 
distance of near twenty miles from home (81)^ required more than 
common encouragem*ents; and the senate wis^ prevented the cla- 
mours of the people, by the institution of a regular pay for the 
soldiers, which was levied by a general tribute, assessed according 
to an equitable proportion on the property of the citizens (82) . Dur- 
ing more thaii two hundred years after the conquest of Veii, the 
victories of the republic added less to the wealth than to the power 
of Rome. The states of Italy paid their tribute in military service 
only, and the vast force both by sea and land, which was exerted 
in the Punic wars, was maintained at the expense of the Romans ^ 
themselves. That high-spirited people (such is often the generous 
enthusiasrii of freedom) cheerfully submitted to the most excessive 
but voluntary burdens, in the just confidence that they should 
speedily enjoy the rich harvest of their labours. Their expectations 
were not disappointed. In the course of a few years, the riches 
of Syracuse, of Carthage, of Macedonia, and of Asia, were brought 
in triumph to Rome. The treasures of Perseus alone amounted to and abolition 
near two millions sterling, and the Roman people, the sovereign ®^ ^**® '"^'*^« 
rf so many nations, was for ever delivered from the weight of **ciSenr 
taxes (83). The increasing revenue of the provinces was found 
sufficient to defray the ordinary estabhshment of war and govern- 
ment, and the superfluous mass of gold and silver was deposited 
in the temple of Saturn, and reserved for any unforeseen emereencv 
oftiiestate(84). ^ ^ 

History has never perhaps suffered a greater or more irreparable Tributes of 
injury, than in the loss of the curious registerf bequeathed by Au- **"* p«^o^«««» 

(81) According to the more accurate Bionysius, the city itself was only an hundred stadia, or 
tweWe miles and a half from Rome, though some oat-posts might be advanced farther on the side of 
Etmria. Nardini, in a professed treatise, has combated the popular opinion and the authority of two 
popes, and has removed Teii from Civita Castellana, to a little spot called Isola, in the midway be- 
tween Rome and the lake Bracciano.* 

(82) See the 4th and Sth books of Livy. In the Roman Census, property, power, and taxation, 
were commensnrato with each other. 

(85) Plin. Hist. ^alnr. 1. xxxiii. c. 3. Clcer^de Offic. ii. 02. Plutarch, in P. JKmil. p. VIS. 

(84) See a fine description of this accumulated wealth of ages, in Lucan's Phars. 1. iii. v. 155, &c. 



* See the interesting account of the site and emperors kept and published similar registers. 

miniofVeii in Sir 'W.Geirs Topography of Rome See a dissertation of Dr. Wolle, de Rationario 

»od iU Vicinity, ▼. ii. p. 803. — M. imperii Rom. Leipsig, 1773. The last book of 

t See Rationarium imperii. Compare besides Appian also contained the statbtics of the Roman 

Tacitus, Suet. Aug. c. nit. Dion, p. 882. Other empire, but it it lost — W. 
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gustus to the senate, in which that experienced prince so aecuntdj 
balanced the revenues and ^penses of the Roman empire (85). 
Deprived of this clear and comprehensive estimate, we are reduce^ 
to collect a few imperfect hints from sach of the ancients as hava 
accidentally turned aside from the splendid to the more useful pvts 
of history. - We are informed that, by the conquests of Pompey, the 

or Asia, tributes of Asia were raided from fifty to one hundred and thirty- 
five millions of drachms; or about four millions and a half sto^ 
ling (86).'' Under the last and mo^ indolent of the Ptotemies, the 

of Bgyp^ revenue of Egypt is said to have aonounted to^ twelve thousand fiva 
hundred talents ; a sum equivalent to more than two miilicMis and a 
half of our money, but whidi was afterwards considerably impron^ 
by the more exact economy of the Romans, and the increase of the 

of Gaol, trade of iEthiopia and In^ (87). Gaul waa em'iched by rs^ioe, 
as Egypt was by commerce, and the tributes of those two gieat 
provinces have been compared as nearly ecpial to each other in ' 

of AfHca, value (88). The ten thousand Euboic or Phflemcian talents, about 
four millions steriing (89), which vanquished Carthage was ceiw 
4^mned to pay within the term of fifty years, were a alight ao- 
/knowledgment of the superiority of Rome (90), and cannot bear 
the least proportion with the taxes afterwards raised both on tha 
lands and on the persons of the inhabitants, when the fertile coa»t 
of Africa was reduced into a province (91). 

of si»aio, ' Spain, by a very singular fotality, was the P^ru and Mexico of 
the old world. The discovery of the rich western oontinent by 
the PhoBnicians, and the oppression of the simple natives, who 
were compelled to labour in their own mines for the .benefit of 
strangers, form an exact type of the more recent history oi Spanidi 
America (92) . The Phoenicians were acquainted only with the jeft- 
coast of Spain ; avarice, aa wdl as ambition, carded the arms of 
Rome and Carth^e into the heart of the country, and ahnort 
every part of the soil was found pregnant with copper, sy^ver, 9oi 

(85) Taeiu in Annal. i. 11. It seems to haTO existed in the time of Appiai.. 

(86) Plntarch. in Pompeio, p. 642. 

(87) Strabo, I. xvii. p. 798. 

(88) Telleius Paterculus, 1. ii. c. 39. He seoooa to give the preference to theravenue of Ganl. 

(89) The Euboie, the Phoenician, and the Alexandrian talents were doable in weight to the Attic 
See Hooper on ancient weights and measnres,. p. h, c S. U is very probable that the same taleat 
was carried from Tyfe to Carthage. 

(90) Polyb. 1. XV. c. 2. 

(91) Appian in Punicis, p. 84. . 

(92) Diodorus Siculas, I. t. Cadiz was built by the Phoenicians, a little more than a tfaoiMiuL 
years befiote Ghxist. See TelL Paterc. i.. 2. 



* "V^enck contests the accuracy of a4bhoB^tT«iw ajt, in another part, that Antony made Mai 

sion of Plntardj, and supposes that Pompey only pay, at one time, 900,000 talents, that it to s^* 

raised the reyenive firom 50,000,000 to 85,000,000 38,750,000/. sterling.** Bnt Appian explains this 

of drachms ; but the text of Plutarch seems cl^ly by saying that it was the revenue of ten yesii) 

to mean that his conquests added 85,000,000 to which brings the annual revenue at the time of 

the ordinary revenue. Itenck adds, " Plutarch Antony to ^5,000^. stediog. — M. 
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fM.^ Mention is mide of a mine near Carfhagena which yielded 
every day iwenty-five thousand drachms of silver, or about three 
hundred thousand pounds a year (93). Twenty thousand pound 
Weight of gold was annually received from the provinces of Asturia» 
CSftllicia, and Lusitania (%]. 

We want both leisuife and materials to jVursue this curious in- of theide 
quiry through the many potent states that were annihilated in the ®^®y*^^ 
Roman empire. Some notion, however, may be formed of the re- 
venue of the provinces where considerable wealth had been depo- 
sited by nature, or collected by man, if we observe the sevefe 
attention that was directed to the abodes of sofitude and sterility. 
Augustus once received a petition from the inhabitants of Gya- 
rus, humbly praying that they might be relieved from one 
fldrd of their excessive impositions. Their whole tax amounted 
indeed td no more than one hundred and fifty drachms, or about 
five pounds : but Gyarus was a Httle island, or rather a rock, of 
(he ^gean s^, destitute of fr^sh water and every necessary of life, 
and inhabited only by a few wretched fishermen (95). 

From the faint glimmerings of such doubtful and scattered lights, Amount ot 
we should be inclined to believe, 1st, That (with every fair allow- *^ '^*""** 
aBce for the difference of times and circumstances) the general in- 
come of the Roman provinces could seldom amount to less than 
fifteen or twenty millions of our money [9S) ; and, 2dly, That so 
ample a revenue miist have been fully adequate to all the expenses 
of &e moderate government instituted by Augustus, whose court 
iWffl the modest family of a private senator, and whose military 
establishment was calculated for the defence of the frontiers, with- 
out any aspiring views of conquest, or any serious apprehension of 
a foreign invasion. * * 

Nofwittistanding the seeming probability of both these conclusions, Taxes on 
the latter of them at least is positively disowned by the language SSmm 
and eenduct of Augustus. It is not easy to determine whether, on '^^^^'^'^'^^ 

(9S) Strabo, I. \\\. p. 148. 

(94) Plin. Htst. Natiff . L xxtili. c. 3. He mentions likewise a sHver mine in Balmatia, that yielded 
every day fifty pounds to the state. 

(95) Strabo, I. x. p. 48$. Tacit. Annal. iii. 69. and iv. 30. See in Toarnefort (Voyages an levant, 
lettre Tiii.) a very lively picture of the actual misery of Gyarus. 

(96) Lipsius de magnitudine Romana (1. ii. c. 3.) computes the revenue at onelinndred and fifty 
mOlioos of gold crowns; but his whole book, though learned and ingenions, betrays a very heated 
imagination, t 



* Compare Heeren's Heseardhes, vol. i. patt H. to nearly that sum. There remain, also, the pro- 

p. 45. et seq. — M. viuces of Italy, of Rhaetia, of Noricum, Pannouia, 

t If Justus lipsius has exaggerated the revenue aud Greece, dfc. drc. Let us pay attention, be> 

of the Soman empire. Gibbon, on the other hand, sides, to the prodigious expenditure of some em- 

iasunder-rated it. He fixes it at fifteen or twenty perorg (Suet. Vesp. 16.) ; we shall see that such a 

nriHions of our money. But if we take only, on revenue could not be sufficient. The authors of 

a nwderate calculation, the taxes in the provinces the Universal History, part xii., assign forty mil- 

whicfa he has already cited, they vrill amount, lions sterling as the sum to about which the 

considering the augmentations made by Augustus, public revenue might amount. — G. from W. 
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this occasion, he acted as the common father of the Roman world, 
or as the oppressor of Uberty ; whether he wished to reheve the 
provinces, or to impoverish the senate and the equestrian order. 
But no sooner had he assumed the reins of government, than he 
frequently intimated the insufficiency of the tributes, and the ne- 
cessity of throwing an equitable proportion of the public burden 
upon Rome and Italy.* In the prosecution of this unpopular design, 
he advanced, however, by cautious and well-weight steps. The 
introduction of customs was followed by the establishment of an 
excise, and the scheme of taxation was completed by an artful 
assessment on the real and personal property of the Roman citizens, 
who had been exempted from any kind of contribution above a 
century and a half. 
The customs. I. In a great empire like that of Rome, a natural balance of mo- 
ney must have gradually established itself. It has been already 
observed, that as the wealth of the provinces was attracted to the 
capital by the strong hand of conquest and power; so a considerable 
part of it was restored to the industrious provinces by the gentle 
influence of commerce and arts. In the reign of Augustus and his 
successors, duties were imposed on every kind of merchandise, 
which through a thousand channels flowed to the great centre of- 
opulence and luxury; and in whatsoever manner the law was ex- 
pressed, it was the Roman purchaser, and not the provincial mer- 
chant, who paid the tax (97). The rate of the customs varied firt)m 
the eighth to the fortieth part of the value of the commodity; and 
we have a right to suppose that the variation was directed by the 
unalterable maxims of policy : that a hi^er duty was fixed on the 
articles of luxury than on those of necessity, and that the produc* 
tions raised or manufactured by the labour of the subject of the 
empire were treated with, more indulgence than was shown 10 tte 
^pernicious, or at least the unpopular, commerce of Arabia and In- 
/dia (98). There is still extant a long but imperfect catalogue of 
eastern commodities, which about the time of Alexander Severus 
were subject to the payment of duties; cinnamon, myrrh, pepper, 
ginger, and the whole tribe of aromatics; a great variety of precious 

(97) Tacit Annal. xiii. 31. f 

(98) See Pliny (Hist. Nator. 1. vi. c. 23. 1, xii. c. 18.). His observation, that the Indian commo- 
dities were sold at Rome at a hundred times their original price, may gire us some notion of the 
produce of the customs, since that original price amounted to more than eight hundred thousand 
pounds. 

* It is not astonishing that Augustus held this manumissionnm) ; and Cicero laments this in mmj 

language. The senate declared also under Nero, places, particularly in his epistles to Atticus,ii.lS> 

that the state could not exist without the imposts — 6. from W. 

as well augmented as founded by Augustus. Tac. f The customs (portoria) existed in the times 

Ann. xxxiii. 50. After the abolition of the difTe- of the ancient kings of Rome. They were sup* 

rent tributes paid by Italy, an abolition which pressed in Italy, A. U. 694, by the Praetor, Cect- 

took place A. V. 646, 694, and 695, the state de- lius Hetelluslfepos. Augustus only re-estahlisbe<l 

rived no revenues from, that great country, but them. See Bote above. — W. 
the twentieth part of the manumissions (vicesima 
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stones, among which the diamond was the most remarkable for its 
price, and the emerald for its beauty (99) ; Parthian and Babylonian 
leather, cottons, silks, both raw and manufactured, ebony, ivory, and 
eunuchs (100). We may observe that the use and value of those 
effeminate slaves gradually rose with the decline of the empire. 

n. The excise, introduced by Augustus after the civil wars, was ibc exdse. 
extremely moderate, but it was general. It seldom exceeded one 
per cent.; but it comprehended whatever was, sold in the markets 
or by public auction, from the most considerable purchases of lands 
and houses, to those minute objects which can only derive a value 
from their infinite multitude, and daily consumption. Such a tax, 
as it affects the body of the people, has ever been the occasion of 
clamour and discontent. An emperor *i?ell acquainted with the 
wants and resources of the state was oblige to declare, by a public 
edict, that the support of the army depended in a great measure on 
the produce of the excise (101) . 

III. When Augustus resolved to establish a permanent military xwoa 
force for the defence of his government against foreign and domestic •^^®'*"* 
enemies, he instituted a peculiar treasury for the pay of the soldiers, * ^*' 
the rewards of the veterans, and the extraordinary expenses of war. 
The ample revenue of the excise, though peculiarly appropriated to 
those uses, was found inadequate. To supply the deficiency, the 
emperor suggested a new tax of five per cent, on all legacies and 
. inheritances. But the nobles of Rome were more tenacious of pro- 
perty than of freedom. Their indignant murmurs were received 
by Augustus with his usual temper. He candidly referred the whole 
business to the senate, and exhorted them to provide for the public 
service by some other expedient of a less odious nature*. They were 
divided and perplexed. He insinuated to them, that their obstinacy 
would oblige him to propose a general land tax and capitation. 
They acquiesced in silence (102). The new imposition on legacies 
and inheritances was however mitigated by some restrictions. It 
did not take place unless the object was of a certain value, most 
probably of fifty or an hundred pieces of gold (103) ; nor could it 
be exacted from the nearest of kin on the father's side (104-). 

(99) The ancient8 were anacquainted with the art of cutting diamonds. 

(100) H. Bouchaud, in his treatise de Tlmpot chez les Romains, has transcribed this catalogao 
from the Digest, and attempts to iUnstrale it by a very prolix commentary. * 

(101) Tacit. Annal. i. 78. Two years afterwards, the reduction of the poor kingdom of Gappa- 
^ocia gave Tiberius a pretence for diminishing the excise to one half, but the relief was of very 
short duration. , 

(102) Dion Cassius, 1. Iv. p. 794. 1. Ivi. p. 825. f 

(103) The sum is only fixed by conjecture. 

(104) As the Roman law subsisted for many ages, the Cognati, or relations on the mother's side, 



* In the Pandects, 1. 39. t. 14. de Publican, every where men employed to make a survey, 

Compare Cicero in Verrem. ii. c. 72 — 74. — W. without fixing how much, and for how much each 

t Dion neither mention^ this proposition nor was to pay. The senalorslhen preferred giving 

the capitation. Heonlysa^s that the emperor their assent to the tax on legacies and inheritances. 

\ »mpo«ii a tax upon landed property, and sent -- W. 
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Whea ibe ri^ts of nature and poverty were thus secured, it seemed 
reasonable, that a stranger, or a distant reUtion, who acquired an 
unexpected accession of fortune, should cheer(uUy resign a twentieth 
part of it, for the benefit of the state (105). 
B^iad to the Such a tax, plentiful as it nuist prove in every wealthy conumt* 
a^Qiie^ nity, was most happily suited to the situation of the Romans, who 
could frame their arbitrary wills, according to the dictate erf reason 
or caprice, without any restraint from the modern fetters of entails 
and settlements. From various causes the partiality of paternal 
affection often lost its influence pver the stern patriots of the eom^ 
monwealth, and the dissolute nobles of the empire; and if ths 
father bequeathed to his son the fourth part of his estate, he removed 
' all ground of legal complatet (106). But a rich chilcUeas old nun 
was a domestic tyriant, and his power increased with his years and 
infirmities. A servile crowd, in which he frequently .reckoned 
praetors and consuls, courted his smiles, pampered his avarice, ap- 
plauded his follies, served his passions, and waited with iinpatieice 
for his death. The arts of attendance and flattery were formed 
into a most lucrative science; those who professed it acquired t 
peculiar appellation; and the whole city, according to thehvely 
descriptions of satire, was divided between two parties, the hunters 
and their game (107). Yet, while so many unjust and extravagant 
wills were every day dictated by cunning and subscribed by My» 
a few were the result of rational esteem and virtuous gratitude. Ci- 
cero, who had so often defended the lives and fortunes of his feUow* 
citizens, was rewarded with legacies to the amount of an hundred 
and seventy thousand pounds (108); nor do the friends of the 
younger Pliny seem to have been less generous to that amiable 
orator (109) . Whatever was the motive of the testator, the taasrarf 
claimed, without distinction, the twentieth part of his estate ; and 
in the course of two or three generations, the whole property of 
the l&ubject must have gradually passed through the coflers of tbe 
state. 
Begnbtions In the first and golden years of tl^e reign of Nero, that prince^ 
e^^n, from a desire of popularity, and perhaps from a blind impulse of 
benevolence, conceived a wish of abolishing the oppression of the 
customs and excise. The wisest senators applauded his magnani- 
mity; but they diverted him from the execution of a design, which 



were not called to the succession. This harsh inslitiition was gradually und^rmiued by hioaaitji 
and finally abolished by Jaslinian. 

(105) PliD. Panegyric, c. 37. 

(i06) See Heineccins in the Antiquit. Juris Romani, 1. ii. 

(iOT) Horat. I. ii. Sat. v. Petron. c. 116, etc. Plin. \, ii. Epist 90. 

(iO^ Cicero in Philip, ii. c. 16, 

(109) See his epistles. Every such will gave him an occasion of displaying his reverence te ^^ 
dead, and his justice to the living. He reconciled both in his behaviour to a son who had been di^ 
inherited by his mother (v. 1.). 
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iioaldliaTedisselTed the dCrength and reiources of the republic (110). 
Bad it indeed been possible to realise this dream of fancy, such 
pirinoes as Trajan and the Antonines would surely have embraced 
ifiih ardoar the ^orious opportunity of conferring so signal an obli- 
gation on mankind. Satisfied, however, with alleviating the public 
Imrden, tfaey attempted not to remove it. The mildness and pre- 
cision of thebr iJaws ascertained the rule and measure of taxation, 
and protected ttie subject of every rank against arbitrary interpre- 
tations, antiquated claims, and the insolent vexation of the farmers 
•f the revenue (111). For it is somewhat singular, that, in every 
age, the best and wisest of the Roman governors persevered in this 
pernicious method of collecting the principal branches at least of 
fte excise and customs (112). 

The sentiments, and, indeed, the situation of Garacalla, were Bdictor 
▼ery deferent from those of the Antonines. Inattentive, or rather ^^''*'*"*- 
averse to ihe welfare of his people, he found himself under the 
necessity of gratifying the insatiate avarice, which he had excited 
in Ae army. Of Uie several impositions introduced by Augustus, 
the twentieth on inheritances and legacies was the most fruitful, 
as well as the most comprehensive. As its influence was not con- 
fcied to Rome or Italy, the produce continually increased vdth the 
gradual extension of the Rc^uif Cmr. The new citizens, thou^ 
charged^ on equal terms (113), with the payment of new taxes, 
wfaidi had not afifected them as subjects, derived an ample compen- 
sation from tiie rank they obtained, the privileges they acquired, 
and the fair prospect of honours and fortune that was thrown open 
to their ambition. But the favour which implied a distinction was The freedom 
lost in the prodigality of Garacalla, and the reluctant provincials gwen toaii 
were .compelled to assume the vain title, and the real obligations, proJSdaig, 
of R<»nan citizens.* Nor was the rapacious son of Severus con- ^^^^t 
tented vrith such a measure of taxation, as had appeared sufficient t«ation- 
to his moderate predecessors. Instead of a twentieth, he exacted 
a tenth of all legacies and inheritances; and during his reign (for 
the ancient proportion was restored alter his death) he crushed 

[iW] Tadt. Annal. xiH. SO. Bsprit des Lois, 1. xii. c. 19. 

jlli). See Plinfy't PaMgyric, tke Augrataa Histery, and Bsnaan. de Vectigal. paMia. 

(il2)' The tribatei (properiy so called) were not fanaed ; since the good princes often remitted 
■wy nriUioBs of arrears. 

(113) The situation of the new dtivos is nintely described fay Plkiy (Pftnegyric, c S7, 31, S0.)i 
Tn^an poblished a law very much in their favour. 



* Gibbea has adepled the opinion of Spanheim Antonino Constitntionis de Ciritate Unirerso orbi 
and of BariMa, which attributes to Cancalla Romano daU aaetore. Halae, 1772. 8to. It ap- 
this edict, which gate the right of the city to all pears that Marc. Ararelhis made some modifi- 
tha tehabUants of the provineea. This opinion cations of this edict which rel^sed the prorincials 
may be disputed. Several passages of Spartianus, from some of the charges imposed by the right of 
of Anrelius Victor, and of Aristides, attribute this the city, and deprived them of some of the ad- 
edict to Marc Anrelius. See a learned essay, vantages which it conferred. Garacalla annulled 
entitled Joh. P. Mahneri Comm. de Marc. Aur. these modifications.— W. 
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alike every part of the empire under the weight of his iron 8cq^ 
tre(114). 
Temporary When all the provincials became liable to the peculiar imposi* 
thJ"tribBte!^ tions of Roman citizens, they seemed to acquire a legal exemption 
from the tributes which they had paid in their former condition of 
subjects. Such were not the maxims of government adopted by 
Caracalla and his pretended son. The old as well as the new taxes 
were, at the same time, levied in the provinces. It was reserved 
for the virtue of Alexander to relieve them in a great measure from 
this intolerable grievance, by reducing the tributes to a thirtieth 
part of the sum exacted at the time of his accession (115). It is 
impossible to conjecture the motive that engaged him to spare so 
trifling a remnant of the public evil ; but the noxious weed, which 
had not been totally eradicated, again [sprang up with the most 
luxuriant growth, and in the succeeding age darkened the Roman 
world with its deadly shade. In the course of this history, we shall 
be too often summoned to explain the land-tax, the capitation, and 
the heavy contributions of corn, wine, oil, and meat, which were 
exacted from the provinces for the use of the court, the army, and 
the capital, 
consequences ^^ ^<>^S *8 Romo and Italy were respected as the centre of govem- 
nnfySwi "^®^^» * national spirit was preserved by the ancient, and insensibly 
freedom of imbibed by the adopted, citizens. The principal commands of the 
army were filled by men who had received a liberal education, 
were well instructed in the advantages of laws and letters, and who 
had risen, by equal steps, through the regular succession of civil 
and military honojirs (116). To their influence and example we 
may partly ascribe the modest obedience of the legions during the 
two first centuries of the Imperial history. 

But when the last enclosure of the Roman constitution was 
trampled down by Caracalla, the separation of professions gradually 
succeeded to the distinction of ranks. The more polished citizens 
of the internal provinces were alone qualified to act as lawyers and 
magistrates. The rougher trade of arms was abandoned to the 
peasants and barbarians of the frontiers, who knew no country bat 
their camp, no science but that of war, no civil laws, and scarcely 
those of military discipline. With bloody hands, savage manners, 
and desperate resolutions, they sometimes guarded, but much 
oftener subverted, the throne of the emperors.^ n^ 

(114) Dion, 1. Ixxvii. p. 1295. 

(115) He who paid ten aum, the usual tribute, was charged with no more than the third part of 
an aureus, and proportional pieces of gold were coined by Alexander's order. Hist August p. tVt. 
with the commentary of Salmasius. ' 

(116) See the lives of Agricola, Vespasian, Trajan, Severos, and his three competitort ; and indeed 
of all the eminent men of those times. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The Elevation and Tyranny of MaximiD. — BebeDion in Atrica and Italy, under tbe 
Authority of the Senate. — Civil Wars and Seditions. ~ Violent Deaths o( Maximin and 
bis Son, or Maximus and Balbinus, and ot the three Gordlans.*- Usurpation and secular 
Games ot Philip. 

Of the various forms of government, which have prevailed in the the apptfent 
world, an hereditary^ monarchy seems to present the fairest scope '*^^"'® 
for ridicule. Is it possible to relate, without an indignant smile, 
that, on the father's decease, the property ot a nation, like that of 
a drove of oxen, descends to his infant son, as yet unknown to 
mankind and to himself; and that the bravest warriors and the 
wisest statesmen, relinquishing their natural right to empire, ap- . 
proach the royal cradle with bended knees and protestations of in- 
violable fidelity ? Satire and declamation may paint these obvious 
topics in the most dazzling colours, but our more serious thoughts ' 
will respect a useful prejudice, that establishes a rule of succession^ 
independent of the passions of mankind; and we shall cheerfully 
acquiesce in any expedient which deprives the multitude of the 
dangerous, and indeed the ideal, power of giving themselves 4 
master. 

In the cool shade of retirement, we may easily devise imaginary and wM 
forms of government, in which the sceptre shall be constantly be-ofherJSSy 
stowed on the most worthy, by the free and incorrupt suffrage of swccession. 
the whole community. Experience •overturns these idry fabrics, 
and teaches 'us, that in a large society, the election of a monarch 
can never devolve to the wisest, or to the most numerous, part of 
the people. The army is the only order of men sufficiently united 
to concur in the same sentiments, and powerful enough to impose 
them on the rest of their fellow-citizens: but the temper of sol- 
diers, habituated at once to violence and to slavery, renders them 
very unfit guardians of a legal, or even a civil constitution. Jus- 
tice, humanity, or political wisdom, are qualities they are too little 
acquainted with in themselves, to appreciate them in others. Va- 
lour will acquire their esteem, and liberality will purchase their 
suS]:age ; but the first of these merits is often lodged in the most 
savage breasts ; the latter can only exert itself at the expense of the 
public ; and both may be turned against the possessor of the throne, 
by the ambition of a daring rival. 

The superior prerogative of birth, when it has obtained the sane- want of h in 
tion of time and popular opinion, is the plainest and least invidious ***^^^ 
of all distinctions among mankind. The acknowledged right ex-P^^^ 
tinguishes the hopes of faction, and the conscious security disarms ctiamiiies. 
the cruelty of the monarch. To the firm establishment of this 
idea, we owe the peaceful succession, and mild administratiooy of 
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£arq[)ean monarchies. To the defect of it, we must attribute the 
frequent civil wars, throu^ which an Asktic Despot is obliged to 
cut his way to the dirone of his fathers. Tet, even in the Easf, the 
Sphere of contention is usually limited to the princes of the rei^iing 
house, and as soon as the more fortunate competitor hm removed 
his brethren by the sword and the bow-string, he no longer enter- 
tains any jealousy of his meaner subjects. But the Roman empire, 
tfter the authority of the senate had sunk into contempt, was a 
vast scene of confiision. The royal, and even noble, families ot 
fhe provinces, had long lince been led in triumph before the car of 
Hie hau^y republicans. The ancient families of Rome had suc- 
cessively follen beneatii the tyranny of the GaBsars; and whilst 
fliose princes were shackled by the forms of a commonwealth, and 
disappointed by the repeated failure of their posterity (1], it was im- 
possible that any idea of hereditary succession should have taken 
root in the minds of iheir subjects. The right to the throne, which 
Bone could claim from birth, every one assumed from merit. The 
iaring hopes of ambition were set loose from the salutary restraints 
of law and prejudice ; and the meanest of mankind might, without 
folly, entertain a hope of being raised by valour and fortune to a 
lankin die army, in which a single crime would enable him*to 
wrest the sceptre of the world from his feeble and unpopular mas- 
ter. After the murder of Alexander Severus, and the elevation of 
Maximin, no emperor could think himself safe upon the throne, 
and every bari^arian peasant of the frontier might aspire to that 
august, but dangerous station. 
Birtb and^ About thirty-two years before ihat event, the emperor Severus, 
**"*"""' "' returning from an eastern expedition, halted in Thrace, to cele- 
brate, with military games, the birth-day of his younger son, Geta. 
The country flocked in crowds to behold their sovereign, and a 
young b^barian of gigantic stature earnestly solicited, in his rude 
dialect, that he ought be allowed to contend for the prize of wrest- 
ling. As the pride of discipline would have been disgraced in the 
overthrow of a Roman soldier by a Thracian peasant, he was 
matched with the stoutest followers of the camp, sixteen of whom 
he successively laid on the ground. His victory was rewarded by 
some trifling gifts, and a permission to enlist in the tro(^s. The 
Bext day, the happy barbarian was distinguished above a crowd of 
eeeruHs, dancing and exulting after the fashion of his country. As 
soon as he perceived that he had attracted the emperor's noUce, 
he instantly ran up to his horse, and followed him on foot, without 
the least appearance of fatigue, in a long and rapid career. " Thra- 
** cian," said Severus with astonishment^ " art thou disposed to 

{!) Tkere had beeo no example of three aocGessivegeneratieBS on the Untne ; oolytlvoe iaglaaaBs 
of sons who succeeded their fathers. The marriages of the Caesars [notwithstanding the pennissiot* 
UA the fimpitnl pntlloe of dlYOraes) w«re gtBenOly uifiraitfal. 
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* * wrestle after thy mce ?" " Most willingly. Sir, " replied the ^ 
.nirearied youth; and, almost in a breath, overthrew seven of the 
i^ongest soldiers in the anny« A gold collar was the prize of his 
inatohless vigour and activity, and he was inunediately appointed to 
serve in tbehors^-^ards who always attended on (be person^ftJg^ 
Mvereign (2). 

JMLaximin, for OM was his name, though bom on the territories Hismiuta]^ 
pi the empire, descended from a mixed race of barbarians. His "SJSiS? 
- father was a Goth, and his mother of the nation of the Alani. 0% 
displayed, on every occasion, a valour equal to his streiiglh;.a»4 
liis native fierceness Was soon tempered or disguised by4he &iiqw'«* 
ledge of the world. Under the rdgn of Severus and his son, he ob* 
tained the rank of centurion, with the favour and esteem* of both 
those princes, the former of whom was an excellent judge of merit. 
Ciratitude forbade Maximin to serve und» the assassid of Caracalla. 
Honour taught him to decline the efleminate insults. of Elagabar 
lus. On the accession oi Alexander he returned to -court, andin^as 
l^aced by that prince in a station useful to the service, and honour- 
able to himself. The fourUi legion, to which he was appointed 
tribune, soon became, under his care, the best disciplined of the 
whole army. With the general applause of the soldiers, wljp b^ 
Stowed on their favourite hero the names of Ajax and Hercules, he 
was successively promoted to the first military command (3) ; and 
had not he still retained too much of his savage origin, the emperor 
inight perhaps have given his own sister in marriage to the^son of 
Maximin (4] . 

Instead rf securing his fidelity, tiiese favours served only to in- conspiracy 
flame the ambition of the Thracian peasant, who deemed his for- ^^''"^^• 
tune inadequate to his nterit, as long as he was constrained to 
Acknowledge a superior. Though a stranger to real wisdom, he 
was not devoid of a selfish cunning, which showed him that the 
emperor had lost the affection of the army, and taught him to iuH 
prove their discontent to his own advantage. It is easy for faction 
and calunmy to shed their poison on the administration of the best 
of princes, and to accuse even their virtues, by artfully confouading 
fhem with those vices to which they bear the nearest affinity. The 
troops listened with pleasure to the emissaries of Maximin. They 
blushed at their own ignominious patience, which, during thirteen 
years, had supported the vexatious discipline imposed by an effemi** 
nate Syrian, the timid slave of his moiher and of the senate. U 
was time, they cried, to cast away that useless phantom of the civil 

[2] Hist. August, p. 138. 

(3) Hist. August, p. 140. Herodian, 1. vi. p. 223. Aurelius Tictor. By comparing these authors, 
it should seem that MaximiB had the partieukr command of the Triballian horse, with the general 
commission of disciplining the recruits of the whole army. His biographer ought to have auaked, 
with more care, his exploits, and the successive steps of his military promotioiis. 

(4) See the original letter of Al^under Sever««, Hist. August, p. 149. 
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power, and to elect for their prince and general a real soldier, cjdu- 
cated in camps, exercised in war, who would assert the glory, arid 
distribute among his companions the treasures of the empire. - A 
great army was at that time assembled on the banks of the Rhiney 
under the command of the emperor himself, who almost imme- 
diately after his return- from the Persian war, had been obliged ta 
march against the barbarians of Germany. The important care of 
training and reviewing the new levies was entrusted to Maximin. 
One day, as he entered the field of exercise, the troops, either Crom 
a jsudden impulse, or a formed conspiracy, saluted him emperor, 
silenced by their loud acclamations his obstinate refusal, and lias- 
tened to consummate their rebellion by the murder of Alexander 
Severus. , 
A.D.a35. The circumstances of his death are variously related. The 
Murder ?r writcrs, who suppose that he died in ignorance of the ingratitude 
^mra^ and ambition of Maximin, affirm, that, after taking a frugal repast 
in the sight of the army, he retired to sleep, and that, about the 
seventh hour of the day, a part of his own guards broke into the 
Imperial tent, and, with many wounds, assassinated their virtuous 
and unsuspecting prince (^; If we credit another, and indeed a 
more probable account, Maximin was invested with the purple by a 
numerous detachment, at the distance of several miles from the 
h6ad-quarters ; and he trusted for success Tather to the secret 
wishes than to the public declarations of the great army. Alex- 
ander had sufficient time to awaken a faint sense of loyalty among 
his troops; but their reluctant professions of fidelity quickly va- 
nished on the appearance of Maximin, who declared himself the 
friend and advocate of the military order, and was unanimously 
acknowledged emperor of the Romans by the applauding legions. 
The son of Mamaea, betrayed and deserted, withdrew into his 
tent, desirous at least to conceal his approaching fate from the in- 
sults of the multitude. He was soon followed by a tribune and 
some centurions, the ministers of death ; but instead of receiving 
with manly resolution tiie inevitable stroke, his unavailing cries 
and entreaties disgraced the last moments of his life, and converted 
into contempt some portion of the Just pity which his innocence 
and misfortunes must inspire. His mother Mamaea, whose pride 
and avarice he loudly accused as the cause of his ruin, perished 
with her son. The most faithful of his friends were sacrificed to 
the first fury of the soldiers. Others were reserved for the more 
dehberate cruelty of the usurper ; and those who experienced the 



(5) Hist AogQSt. p. 135. I have softened some of the most improbable circnmstMces of this 
wretched biographer. From this ill-worded narration, it should seem that the prince's buffoon hav- 
ing accidentally entered the tent, and awakened the slumbering monarch, the fear of punishment 
urged him to persuade the disaffected soldiers to commit the murder. 
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mildest treatment, were stripped of their employments, and igno- 
mjniously driven from the court and army (6). 

The former tyrants, Caligula and Nero, Commodus and Cara- Tmony or 
calla, were all dissolute and unexperienced youths (7), educated in *"*"*''* 
the purple, and corrupted by the pride of empire, the luxury of 
Rome, and the perfidious voice of flattery. The cruelty of Maximin 
was derived from a different source, the fear of contempt. Though 
he depended on the attachment of the soldiers, who loved him for 
virtues like their own, he was conscious that his mean and barba- 
rian origin, his savage appearance, and his total ignorance of the 
arts and institutions of civil hfe (8), formed a very unfavourable 
contrast with the amiable manners of the unhappy Alexander. He 
remembered, that, in his humbler fortune, he had often waited 
before the door of the haughty nobles of Rome, and had been 
denied admittance by the insolence of their slaves. He repoUected 
too the friendship of a few who had reheved his poverty, and as- 
sisted his rising hopes. But those who had spurned, and those who 
had protected the Thracian, were guilty of the same crime, tlTe 
knowledge of his original obscurity. For this crime many were 
put to death ; and by the execution of ^i^veral of his benefactors, 
Maximin published, in characters of blood, the indehble history of 
his baseness and ingratitude (9). 

The dark and sanguinary soul of the tyrant was open to every 
suspicion against those among his subjects who were the most dis- 
tinguished by their birth or merit. Whenever he was alarmed 
with the sound of treason, his cruelty was unbounded and unre- 
lenting. A conspiracy against his life was either discovered or ima- 
gined, and Magnus, a consular senator, was named as the principal 
author of it. Without a witness, without a trial, and without an 
opportunity of defence, Magnus, with four thousand of his supposed 
accomplices, were put to death. Italy^d the whole empire were 
infested with innumerable spies and informers. On the slightest 
accusation, the first of the Roman nobles, who had governed pro- 
vinces, commanded armies, and been adorned with the consular and 
triumphal ornaments, were chained on the public carriages, and 
hurried away to the emperor's presence. Confiscation, exile, or 
simple death, were esteemed uncommon instances of his lenity. 
Some of the unfortunate sufferers he ordered to be sewed up in the 
hides of slaughtered animals, others to be exposed to wild beasts, 
others again to be beaten to death with clubs. During the three 

(6) Herodian,!. vi. p. 223—227. 

(7) Caligula, the eldest of the foar,*wa8 only tweBty-£Te yean of age when he ascended the throne; 
CaraeaUa was twenty-three, Commodus nineteen, and Nero no more than seventeen. 

(8) It appears that he was toUUy ignorant of the Greek language ; which, from its nniTersal use 
in c6nver8ation and letters, was an essential part of every liberal education. 

(9) rist. August, p. 141. Herodian, I. vU. p. 2J7. The latter of these historians has been most 
mnjuftly censored for sparing the vioet of Mazimia. 
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years of his rdgn, he disdained to yiait ei^r Rome or Italy. Bftl 
camp, occasionally remoyed from l!ie banks of the Rhine to thomft 
of the Danube, was the seat of his stern despotism, which trampled 
m erery principle of law and justice, and was supported by flie 
ttowed power of the sword (10). No man of noble birth, elegant 
aeoomphshments, or knowledge of civil business, was suffered neat 
his person : lind the 'court of a Roman emperor reyived the idea of 
tiiose ancient chiefs of slaves and Radiators, whose savage power 
had left a deep impression of terror and detestation (11). 
Ofyprenioii of As long as the cruelty of Maximin was confined to the iUostrious 
thcprovincM. g^^j^pg^ ^^1^ ^j^^ ^ f^^ jj^l j advonturors, who in the court or army 

expose themseheis to the caprice of fortune, the body of flie t>eopl6 
Viewed their sufferings with in(Kfference, or perhaps with pleasure. 
But the tyrant's avarice, stimulated by the insatiate desires of the 
ftjfKHers, at length attacked the public property. Every city of the 
empire was possessed of an independent revenue, destined to pur-^ 
ehase com for the multitude, and to supply the expenses of the 
games and entertainments. By a sin^e act of authority, the whde 
mass of wealth was at once confiscated for the use of ttie Imperial 
tceasury. The temples were stripped of their most valuable ofifiar^ 
togs of gold and silver, and ttie statutes of gods, heroes, and empe^ 
rors, were melted down and coined into money. These impioos 
orders could not be executed vrithout tumults and massacres, as in 
many places the people chose rather to die in the defence of their 
altars, ^an to behold in the midst of peace their cities exposed to 
the rapine and crudty of war. The soldiers themselves, among 
whom this sacrilegious plunder was distributed, received it witti a 
blush ; and hardened as they were in acts of violence, they dreadel 
the just reproaches of their friends and relations. Throu^out the 
Roman world a general cry of indignation was heard, imploring 
vengeance on the common enemy of human kind ; and at tength, 
by an act of private oppression, a peaceful and unarmed province 
was driven into rebellion against him (12) . 
BevoHin Th^ procurator of Africa was a servant worthy of such a master, 
xth^, who considered the fines and confiscations of the rich as one of flie 
April, ij^gi fruitful branches of the imperisd revenue. An ini^tou^ 
sentencd Had been pronounced against some optdent youths of that 

(10) The wifeof Vaximiii, bjlnsinnating -wise oonnsek with female genUeness, sometimes hronght 
hack the tyfMit to tbe way of (roth and hamantty. See AmmiaiMi VaresBinns, I. xW. & t. whcfiT 
he alludes to the fact which he had more folly rdated under the reign of the Gordians. We may 
collect from the medals, that Paullina was the name of this benevolent em^ess ; and from the titto 
otDiva, that she died before Vazimin. (Yalesios ad loc. cit. Amnian.) Spanheim de If. ei F. K* 
ten. n. p. 860. * 

(1 1) He was compared to Spirtaote atnd Athenfo. Wtlt, Aogint. p. HI . 
P^y Berodian, I. vil. p. 288. Zosim. >. i. p. tS. 



* If we may beUere SynceUos and Zonaras, it wm Mndtthtldittself ^Aift ordered her deith. -«- tf. 
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coantiy, ib6 ei0eotio& of which would haye stripfped them of fir 
thegr^tter part (tf their patrimony. In Am extremity, a resolutioii 
flyU must either eompleite or prevent theit ruin, was dictafcd hy 
despair. A resfnte of three days, obtained with difficulty from ttM 
raf acious treamir^, was employed in collect!^ from their estates 
a great nmnber of ^ves and peasants, bKodly deroted to the com-- 
mands of tteir lords, and armed with the m^ic weapons of clubs 
and axes. ' The leaders of the conspiracy, as they were admitted 
to the audience of the procurator, stabbed lum with the da^ers 
concealed under thdr garments, and, by the assistance of their tu« 
multuary train, seized on the little town of Thysdrus (13), and 
erected the stai^rd of rebdlion against the sorereign of the Romas 
entire. They rested tiieir h&pes on the hatred of mankind against 
Maximin, and fliey judiciously resolved to oppose to tibat detested 
tyrant, an emperor whose mild virtues had already acquired the love 
and esteem of tiie R(Mnans, and whose autibority oret the province 
WMdd give weight and stal»lity to the entarprise. Gordianus, their 
poeoqsul, and the object of thdr dhoice, refused, with unfagned 
reliv^tance, tiiie dang^ous honour, and begged with tears, tiiat fliey 
woidd suShv him to terminate in peace a long and innocent li{^ 
wifliout stainiBg his feeble age with civil blood. Their menaces 
conpeiled him to accept the Imperial purple, his only refuge indeed 
against the jealous cruelty of Maximin ; since, according to the 
leasoBiBg of tyrants, those who have been esteemed worthy of tte 
throne deserve death, and those who ddiberate have already re^ 
belled (U). 

The fannly of Gordianus was one of fte mo^ illustrious of die chmtA/a 
Raman seni^. On the fatiier's side, he was descended from the ^^^o 
GmsgM; on his mother's, from the emperor Trajan. A great ei^- cwdiaw. 
tate enaUed him to support the dignity of his birth, and in fbe 
eDJoymmit (rf it, b« displayed an elegant taste, and beneficent dispo- 
ffitioft. The palace in Rome, formerly inlud)^ed by the great PcMSh 
pey, had been, during several gaieratioDS, in the possession cf 
Gordian's family (15)- It vras distinguished by ancient trophies of 
naval victories, and decorated with the works of modern painting. 
His villa (m the road to Praeneste, was celebrated f<»r baths of sin- 
gular beauty and extent, for three stately rooms of an hundred feel 
in length, and for a magnificent portico, supported by two hunted 

(13) In the fertile territory of ByncHnn, one hnndMd and fifty mHes to tbe soatli of CartlivgiK* 
This city wee deeonted^ proibabiy by the SoidianS) with the title of colony, and with a fine an- 
phitheatre, ishich is stiU in a Tery perfiect state. See ftinenr. Wcneling, p. 59.; and ShaVg 
Traveli, p. 117. 

(14) Hendian, I. tU. p. 939. Bist. A»gast. p. lU. 

(15) Hist. Aog. p. 152. The celebrated booBe Of Pevpey in carMs wu usurped bf Karc Antonyv 
and consequently became, after the Trinmvir*s death, a part of the Imperial domain. The enperor 
Trajan allowed and even encouraged the rich senators to purchase those magnificent and useless places 
(Plin. Panegyric c. 50.) : and it may seem probable, that, on tkif occaiton, Peak's home came 
into the possession of Gordiaft's greaHjiwdfotlMB. 
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169 THE DECLINE AND FALL [Ghap. VII. 

columns of the four most curious and costly sorts of marble (16). The 
public shows exhibited at his expense, and in Xvhich the people were 
entertained with many hundreds of wild beasts and gladiat^ (17), 
seem to surpass the fortune of a subject; and whilst th^ liberality of 
other magistrates was confined to a few solemn festivals in Rome, the 
magnificence of Gordian was repeated, when he was aedile, every 
month in th^ year, and extended, duringhis consulship, to the principal 
cities of Italy. He was twice elevijited to the last mentioned dignity, 
by Caracalla and by Alexander ; for he possessed the uncommon talent 
of acquiring the esteem of virtuous princes, without alarming the jea- 
lousy of tyrants. His long life was innocently spent in the study 
of letters and the peaceful honours of Rome; and, till he was 
named proconsul of Africa by the voice of the senate and the ap- 
probation of Alexander (18), he appears prudently to have declined 
the command of armies and the government of provinces.* As. 
long as that emperor lived, Africa was happy under the adminis- 
tration of his worthy representative; after the barbarous Maximin 
had usurped the throne, Gordianus alleviated the miseries which 
he was unable to prevent. When he reluctantly accepted the pur- 
ple, he was above fourscore years old ; a last and valuable remains 
of the happy age of the Antonines, whose virtues he revived in his 
own conduct, and celebrated in an elegant poem of thirty books. 
With the vi^nerable proconsul, his son, who had acccompanied 
him into Africa as his lieutenant, was likewise declared emperor. 
His manners were less pure, but his character was equally ami- 
able with that of his father. Twenty-two acknowledged concu- 
bines, and a library of sixty-two thousand volumes, attested the 
variety of his inclinations; and from the productions which he left 
behind him, it appears that the former as well as the latter weK 
designed for use rather than for ostentation (19). The Roman 
people «c1uH)wledged in the features of the younger Gordian tiie 
resembhvace of Scipi<> Afrieanus,! recolFected with pleasure that 
his mothec was the grand-daughter of Antoninus Pius, and rested 
the public tope on tho^latent virtues which had hitherto, as 

(16) The Glaodiaii, ^ Nnmidian, the Carystian, and the Synnadian. The colonrs of Roman mar- 
bles have been faintly described and imperfectly distinguished. It appears, however, that the Carya* 
tian was a sea-green, and that the marble of Synnada was white mixed with oval spots of por^e. 
See Selmasius ad Hist. August, p. 164. 

(17) Hist. August, p. 151, 152. H« sometimes gave live hundred pair of gladiators, never less than 
one hundred and fifty. He once gave for the use of the Circus one hundred Sicilian, and as many 
Cappadodan hors^. The animals designed for hunting, were chi^y bears, boars, bulls, stags, cfl^ 
wild asses, &c. Elephants and lions seem to have beeiWftpproprialld to Imperial magnificence. 

(18) See the original letter, in the Augustan History, p. 152, which at once shows JUexander's re* 
spect for the authority of the senate, and his esteem for the proconsul appointed by that assembly- 

(19) By each of his concubines, the younger Gordian left three or four children. His literary pro- 
ductions, thoogh less nomerous, were by no means contemptible. 



* Herodian expressly says that he had admi- + Not the personal likeness but the family d^ 
nistered many provinces, Ub. vii. 10. — W. scent from the Scipios. W. 
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they fondly imagined, lain concealed in the luxurious indolence of 
a jHivate life. 

As soon as the Gordians had appeased the first tumult of a po- They sokeit 
polar election, they removed thedr court to Carthage. They were confimation 
received with the acclamations of the Africans, who honoured their ainhwuy. 
yirtues, and who, since the visit of Hadrian, had never beheld the 
majesty of a Roman emperor. But these vain acclamations neither 
istrengfliened nor confirmed the title of the Gordians. They were 
induced by principle, as well as interest, to solicit the approbation 
of the senate; and a deputation of the noblest provincials was sent, 
without delay, to Rome, to relate and justify the conduct of their 
eountrymen, who, having long sufiered with patience, were at length 
resolved to act with vigour. The letters of the new princes were 
modest and respectful, excusing the necessity which had obliged 
them to accept the Imperiat title; but submitting their election and 
th^'^ate to the supreme judgment of the senate (20). 

The inclinations of the senate were neither doubtful nor divided. The senate 
The birth and noble alliances of the Gordians had intimately con- eimfon^of 
nected them with the most illustrious houses of Rome. Their ^^^ ^"^''*°'' 
fortune had created many dependents in that assembly, their merit 
had acquired many friends. Their mild administration opened the 
flattering prospect of the restoration, not only of the civil but even 
of the republican government. The terror of military violence, • 
which had first obliged the senate to forget the murder of Alex- 
ander, and to ratify the election of a barbarian peasant (21), now 
produced a contrary effect, and pfovoked them to assert the injured 
rights of freedom and humanity. The hatred of Maximin towards 
the senate was declared and implacable; the tamest submission 
had not appeased his fury, the most cautious innocence would not 
retndve his suspicions; and even the care of their own safety urged 
them to share the fortune of an enterprise, of which (if unsuccessful) 
they were sure to be the first victims. These considerations, and 
periiaps others of a more private nature, :viFe^udebated in a pre- 
yioas conference of the consuls and th(^ jftt^gi^Sttes. As soon as 
their resolution was decided, they convoked in the temple of Castor 
the whole body of the senate, according to an ancient form of se- 
crecy (22), calculated to awaken their attention, and to conceal 
tiidr decrees. " Conscript fathers," said the consul Syllanus, "the 
" two Gordians, both of consular dignity, the one your proconsul, 
" the other your lieutenant, have been declared emperors by the 
" general consent of Africa. Let us return thanks," he boldly 

(20) Herodian, 1. tU. p. 243. Hist. August, p. 144. 

(21) Quod tamen patres dum periculosum existimant ; inermes annato re^tere approbaverunt. 
Aunliui Victor. 

(22) ETen the servants of tbe house, the scribes, &c. vera excluded, and their office was filled by 
the senators themselves. We are obliged to the Augustan History, p. 159, for preserving this curious 
example of the old discipline of the commonivealth. 

I. 11 
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eontaBued, '^ to ttie yoi^ of Thysdras; let usiretom ihmks tote 
" faithful people of Carthage, our generous deliverers feom anhD^^ 
<^ rid moiifiter — ¥^y do yeu hear me tttus C(»oily, ^m timidly? 
'' Why do you east those aniioos looks on each ^her?/9d[iy hm*- 
'* tate? Maxiratfi is a pufcbc etteaiy I may liis ^enmity soon eiLpin 
^^ ^ith him, and may we k>Dg enfoy the prudence and felidty of 
'' Gordian the &tor, the vlleur and oonstawcy of Gordian tbi 
^' son (23) ! *' Hm noble ankmr of the consul revivied the laa^oid 
and declares Spirit <k the Senate. By afi unanimacffi decree :Qie electioa of thi 
'pabuc ^ Gordians was ratified, Maximk, his son, and his adbeeents, wen 
enemy, pronounced enemies <rf flieir cetoHiry, apd liberal rerwirds ^mtt 
offered to whosoer^ had the t&wrte^ and good iortuno to <degt>of 
them. 
Assames the Duriug file emperor'g absence, a ^btachment of ttie PraBtorisa 
R^e^and^^ guards remained at Rome, to protect, or rather to command the ^ca- 
^^y' pital. The praefeet Yitalianua had signalised his fidelity to mm* 
min, by tiie alacrity wiHt which he had obeyed, and ey^ piev;^^, 
the cruel mandates of the tyrant. His deatih alcme could rescue the 
au^iority of the^nate and the lives ^of the senators, fromasMsaf 
danger and suspense. Before tlieir resolves had ^aaspired, a 
quiestor and some tribunes were commissioaed to take his devoted 
Ufe. They eiieculed IJie order Witih equal boldness and sucoes^j 
and. With tiieir bloody daggers in tbeir Imnds, ran flirou^ the 
streets, proclatmii^ to the people and (lie soldiers, the news of Hm 
happy revdution. The enthusiasm of liberty was seconded by Ae 
promise of a large donative, in lands and money; the .statues ff 
MaiLimin were thrown down; the capital of the empire acknow- 
ledged, witii transport, the s^utilority of the two Goidians and fte 
senate (24<) ; and the example of Home was followed by the waiti 
Italy. 
and prepares A uow sfHrlt had aHseu in that assembly, whose loii^ patienoeiod 
for a civil ^^^ insulted by wanton despolism and military licence. The 
senate assumed the reias (d government, i^, with a calm inte- 
pidity, prq[»ared to vindicate by anns the cause of freedom. Amoag 
tte consular sma^o^s recommended by thdr merit and services lo 
Uie fftvowr of ^ emperor Alesaiider, it was easy to select twentft 
not unequal !to the comsMnd of an army, and the conduct of a wv. 
To these was the ctefence ci Italy entrusted. Each was appoinlad 
to act in his re^ectlve department, authorised to enrol and diid- 
plme the Italian youtti; and instructed to fortify the ports- and 
highways, againrt the impencUng invasion of IVtoiAun* A muBtor 
of deputies, chosen from the most illustrious of the senatorian and 
equestrian orda::s9 W(^e defi|)atched at the same tune to the governoDB 

(23) Tbk sphrtted >pee<ih, tramlsted from the UngnMan histoeiaii, p. 116, feemt Innseiibed ^Un 
from the«rigiiial regiiten of ibfe tentie. 

(24) Herodian, 1. vii. p. 244. 
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4 Ae se^mA f^ommce^f ^tnwstly coajnriDg <lMm to ftf to the 
MOistftttce frf tiaeir couBtry, a«d to remisd the nations oC their 
aMtent tias oC frtendship wi^ the RonMsi senate and people. The 
general respect mth which these deputies ^v«re received, and the 
acbl ef Italy rad the provinces ia ftfromr of ^ senate, suffickntly 
piio¥e 4hat ihe ^bjeete of ttsiinhi -were reduced to that uncomTnon 
dMre^ in wlakh Ae body of the people has siore to fear frem 
ifl^itsskm tiitn from resistance. 'Hie cessciousness of ^at me- 
hncholy lrath> inspires >a degree of perBerv<eriag fury, seldom to be 
fBKnd m 4boee ciWl wars ^i^Moh are artificially supported for the 
hMwfit (d a lew fiactiom aod dasigning leaders (^. 

Bcfr while the cause xi the QordiaBswai embraced with such Defeat and 
Wuse ardour, the Gordians themselves were no mord. The fedble ^^%o ^"^ 
court of Carthage was alarmed widi the rapid appnNKh of Cape- ^l^]^*^. 
MMU89 governor of MaoritaBia, who, with a small band of veterans, ^^y ^ 
iftd a iierce host of barbarians, attacked a TaithM, but unwarKke 
^vnice. The younger Gordias sallied out to meet ttie en^my at 
die head of a few guards, and a numerous undisciplined multitude^ 
edteaited in the peacefol luxury of Carthage* His useless valour 
9inr«d only to procure him an honourable death in the field of 
tatUe. His aged father, whose reign had not exceeded thirty-six 
4iy8, put an end to his life on the first news of the defeat. Car^ 
ftt^, destitute of defence, opened her gates to the conqueror, and 
AMcit was exposed to the rapacious cruelty of a slave, obliged to 
mMj hi» unrdao^ng naster with a large account of blood and 
ta9iire(%). 

The fate off the Gordians filkd Roine with just but unexpected Election of 
tewoar. The scnaite, convoked in the temple <rf Concord, affected to ""SSs b"^ 
transtet ike co«ttM>n business of the day; and seemed to decline^ ^^InPI^' 
widi trembling anxiety, the consideration of their own and €ie* " ^ 
paUic danger. A sileftt consternation prevailed in the assembly, 
ttt a senator, of the nanw and family of Trajan, awakened his 
brey^en from thdr fatal lethargy. He represented to them, that 
4e choice of cautious dtiktory measures had been long since out of 
tidr power; Uiat Maximin^ implacable by nature, and exasperated 
by injuries, was advancing towards Italy, at the head of the military 
force of the empire; and that their only remaining alternative, was 
eMie»4»«ieet him bravdy in the field, or tamdy to expect the tor- 
tores and ignominious death reserved for unsuccessful rebellion. 
** We have lost," continued he, " two excellent princes; but unless 
^ we desert ourselves^ the hopes of the re|)ublic have not perished 

(K) HeKe^n, L yn. p. 9IT. L ^ii. p. 977. »it. Avguit. p. lt»~lSS. 

fN) Berv^lM, 1. tii. p. 1114. BkL Aogoit. p. li^-^M. iTe nay obterw, ttel CM non^ and 
rix days, for the reign of Gordian, is a jast correction of Casaubon and Panvinias, instead of the 
a fcli id Heading ofoc year and ■!« avoitfii. Sm Oomraentar. p. 193. Zosimm rdatea, 1. i. p. It. 
tliMltetwoOOTdtauperiiiMdbyalenpMftki tlM midM«rikeiriav%«lton. AttnngeigttoraBee 
of lUstory, or a strange abuae of metaphors ! 
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** with the Gordians. Many are the senators, whose virtues have 
** deserved, and whose ahihties would sustain, the Imperial dignity. 
" Let us elect two emperors, one of whom may conduct the war 
'^ against the public enemy, whilst his colleague remains at Rome 
** to direct Uie^civil administration. I cheerfully expose myself to 
" the danger and envy of the nomination, and give my vote in 
^< favour of Maximus and Balbinus. Ratify my choice, conscript 
** fathers, or appoint, in their place, others more worthy of the 
** empire." The general apprehension silenced the whispers of 
jealousy ; the merit of the candidates was universally acknowledged; 
and the house resounded with the sincere acclamations, of " long 
*^ life and victory to the emperors Maximus and Balbinus. You 
" are happy in the judgment of the senate; may the republic be 
** happy under your administration (27) 1 " 
Their The virtues and the reputation of the new emperors justified the 
most sanguine hopes of the Romans. The various nature of their 
talents seemed to appropriate to each his peculiar department of 
/i)eace and war, without leaving room for jealous emulation. Bal- 
binus was an admired orator, a poet of distinguished fame, and a 
wise magistrate, who had exercised with innocence and applause 
the civil jurisdiction in almost all the interior provinces of tiie em- 
pire. His birth was noble (28), his fortune affluent, his manners 
liberal and affable. In him the love of pleasure was corrected by a 
sense of dignity, nor had the habits of ease deprived him of a capa- 
city for business. The mind of Maximus was formed in a router 
mould. By his valour and abilities he had raised himself frcmi the 
meanest origin to the first employments of the state and army. His 
victories over the Sarmatians and the Germans, the austerity of his 
life, and the rigid impartiality of big justice, whilst he was Praefect 
6f the city, commanded the esteem of a people, whose affedfionS 
were engaged in favour of the more amiaJ)le Balbinus. The two 
colleagues had both been consuls (Balbinus had twice enjoyed that 
honourable office), both had been named among the twenty lieute- 
nants of the senate; and since the one was sixty and the other 
seventy-four years old (29), they had both attained the full matmrity 
of age and experience. 

(27) See the AugnstaD History, p. 166. from the registers of the senate; the date is confessedj 
faulty, but the coincidence of the ApoUinarian games enables us to correct it. 

(28) He was descended fiom Cornelius Balbus, a noble Spaniard, and the adopted son of Theo- 
phanes the Greek historian. Balbus obtained the freedom of Rome by the favdur of Pompey, and 
preserved it by the eloquence of Cicero (see Orat. pro Gorniel. Balbo). The friendship of Caesar (to 
-whom he rendered the most important secret services in the civil war) raised him to the consulship 
and the pontificate, honours never yet possessed by a stranger. The nephew of this Balbus triumphed 
over the Garamantes . See Dictionnaire de Bayle, au mot JBalhus, where he distinguishes the sevtftl 
persons of that nante, and rectifies, with his usual accuracy, the mistakes of former writers concerning 
them. 

(29) Zonaras, 1. xU. p. 622. But little d^ndence is to be had on the authority of a modem 
Greek, so grossly ignorant of the history of the third century, that he creates iCTeral imaginary «** 
perors, and confounds those who really existed. 
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After the senate had eoBferred on Maximug and Balhinus an equal Tanniit at 
portion of the consular and tiibunitian powers, the title of Fathers Tbfy^nger 
of their country, and the joint oflBce of Supreme Pontiff, they u^J^^ed 
ascended to the Capitol to return thanks to the gods, protectors of c»«"* 
Rome (30). The solemn rites of sacrifice were disturbed by a se- 
<^tion of the people. The licentious multitude neither loved the 
rigid Maximus, nor did they suflQciently fear the mild and humane 
Balhinus. Their increasing numbers surrounded the temple of Ju- 
piter ; with obstinate clamours they asserted their inherent right of 
consenting to the election of their sovereign; and demanded, with 
an apparent moderation, that, besides the two emperors chosen by 
the senate, a third should be added of the family of the Gordians, 
as a just return of gratitude to those princes who had sacrificed 
their lives for the repubUc. At the head of the city-guards, and the 
youth of the equestoian order, Maximus and Balbinus attempted to 
cot thdr way through the seditious multitude. The multitude, 
armed with sticks and stones, drove them back into the Capitol. 
It is prudent to yield when the contest, whatever may be the issue 
of it, must be fatal to both parties. A boy, only thirteen years of 
age, the grandson of the elder, and nephew * of the younger, 
Gordian, was produced to the people, invested with the ornaments 
and title of ciesar. The tumult was appeased by this easy con- 
descension; and the two emperors, as soon as they had been 
peaceably acknowledged in Rome, prepared to defend Italy against 
the common enemy. 

Whilst in Rome and Africa revolutions succeeded each other with Kaximin 
soch amazing rapidity, the mind of Maximin was agitated by the ^'SSaa? 
most furious passions. He is said to have received the news of *^"JJ;|i/"* 
tiierd^elUon of the Gordians, and of the decree of the senate against empcrow. 
him, not with the temper of a man, but the rage of a wild beast; 
which, as it could not discharge itself on the distant senate, 
Btteatened the life of his son, of his friends, and of all who ven- 
ded to approach his person. The grateful intelligence of the 
^th of the Gordians, was quickly followed by the assurance that 
the senate, laying aside all hopes of pardon or accommodation, had 
substituted in their room two emperors, with whose merit he could 
not be unacquainted. Revenge was the only consolation left to 
Maximin, and revenge could only be obtained by arms. The 
strength of the legions had been assembled by Alexander from all 
parts of the empire. Three successful campaigns against the Ger- 
mans and the Sarmatians, had raised their fame, confirmed their 

(30) Herodian, 1. y'n. p. 256. sapposes that the senate was at first convoked in the Capitol, and is 
'^ery doqueat on the occasion. The Augustan History, p. 116. seems much more authentic 



* According to some, the son. — O. 
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jSscipIine, and even imsFeased their mtinbcardy byfiffing-flkd Tftsks 
wilK the flower of the bari^artan yMtk. 1 he Me (^ Ma»toiiR Had 
%e&k spent ia war, and tiie eandid sevefitf of Mstory eamiot rrfuse 
him the valour of a s^dkr, or er^ ike^aUKtiss of aft esperieneid 
genial (S^t). It might natandty he espedcd, t^il a pHnee-of s«eh 
a characier, instead of ^ilfernig tke r^eUioa to g^O' stahililf by 
dieliay, shouM immediately hanre marched from Iho hmA» of Ike 
Bonube to tllose* of 1^ Tihar^ ami that hisi Tictonotis army, ms&- 
gated hj contempt for Ihe senat^^ and eager ta gather the spoils of 
]la^f, shouM have* huttied wil^ knpatieoee to- fiftish die easy mkI 
lucrative coRquesft. Yet as^ far as* we oaA tinsl to dle> obeenie ^Iro^ 
Biology of that period (3^, it appews Ukal tike op^ratfen^ 00 909m 
ftMreign war deferred the Ii^aliaii expedUaon tift theeASuing sprifif. 
From the prudent conduct ol Ma&imin, we may team thai^ 1lte> sa- 
vage features of his charaeter hav» bee» exaggerated^ hf the> peocil 
^ party, that his passions, IiK)wever impetuous, sukniftted te t^ 
force of reasons and Hiat ^ bari^avlaft possessed somelftitig <^ tte 
generous spirit of SyHa, who subdued the enemies^ of Rome, Ciefere 
he suffered himself to revenge hts prt^te iinjuries: (^. 
Karcbes into When the troQps of Maximi&v a^anciiig i& esoettent ordto, ai^ 
A.D. 238. rived at the foot of the Jutian Alps, they were teirii^ hy the 
February, gflencc and desofetion ttia* reigned^ on the frontiSrs^ of IWjp. fl« 

^1) In Horodian, 1. vii. p. 249, and in the Augnsbm History, we baire three sovev^ orttidorof 
Maximin to his army, on the rebellion of Africa and Rome : M. de Tillemootjiativerf jus%4)hMnfc4 
that they neither agree with each other nor with truth. Histoire des fimpereurs, torn. iii. p. 799. 

(S2) The carelessness of the ^writers of that age leaves us in a singular perplexi^ 1. Weiluiow 
that Haximus and Salbiuus were killed during the QapiloUne games. Berodian, 1. viii. p. 2S5. %k$ 
anthorKy of Cfnsorinus (dc Die Natali, c. 18.) enables us to fix those games with certainty to the 
year 238, but leaves us in ignorance of the month or day. 2. The election of Goadinn by tkeaaaatai 
i& fixed with equal certainty, to the 27th ol^'May ; but we are at a. loss to discover wheth«il4MM<l 
the same or the preceding year. Tillemont and Huratori, who maintain the two opposite opm^9^ 
biing into the field-a desultory troop of authorities, coajectnres, and probahiUtias* Xheonfi gowMla 
draw out, tho other to contract, the series of events betweoi those periods, moi;^ thaa cai% b0 inU 
reconciled to reason and history. Yet it is necessary to choose between them.* 

(33) Yelleius Paterealns, 1. ii. c. 24« The president de Hontesquieu^ (in his dialogna balM«QBS)fli 
and Eqcrates) expresses the sentiments of the dictator, in a spirited and evQii.a subUoie mann^t^ 



* Eckhel has more recently treated these chro-. his march to Italy. These events took place aJwtl 

nological questions with a perspicuity which gives the bcgioniug of April ; a little after, the Gonllans 

great probability to his contihuioos. Setting aside »e slain in Africa by GapelUanus, proouratw of 

all the historians, whose contradictions are irre- Mauritania. The senate, in its alarm, namf».a« 

conciloablc, lie has only consulted the medals, emperors Balbus and Maximus Pupianus, and 

and has arranged the events before, us. in ihft entrusts the latter with the war against UtoaaJBt 

following order. Dlaximin is stopped on his road near Aquileiji»,bjr 

Maximin, A. U. 990, after having conquered the want of provisions, and by the melting Of the 

^e Crermans, re-enters Pannonia, establishes his snows : he begins the siege of Aquileia at ffae^ad 

wintor^qnarlers at Sirmium and preiiarcs himself of April. Pupianus assembles his army at &a* 

to make war against the people of the North. In venna. Maximin and his son are assassinated by 

' the year 991, in the calends of January, com- the soldiers, enraged at the resistance of Aquileia; 

mences his fourth tribunate. The Gordians are and this was, probably, in the middle of May. 

1 einperors in Africa, probably at the be- Pupianus returns to Borne, and aanwies the 



ginning of the month of March. The senate con- governaaent with Balbinus; they wre assa^ahialtd 

firmsthiselectionwith joy, and declares Maximin towards the end of July. Gerdian the yonngw 

the enemy of Rome. Five days after he had heard ascends the throne. Eckhel de Docl. Nam. Vet. 

of this revolt, Maximin sets out from Sirmium on vii. 295. — G. 
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lihUUTiT and opffli towns had bcm abo^ved oltibm approach bf 
the inbabilai^y the cattle waa dmen away, the pfovisioiig re-- 
lUHied, or de^oy^9 the btki^ed bmkaii down, nor was aay things 
la& which coiild aflofd eitha: dieher or subaisteBce to an invader. 
Such had been the wise oidenof thegeii«ral» ot the senate; whose 
taign waflhtorpr(rtaeithew»r, lamia thv army of Masimin by 
the Aom wpmtiotL of famiae, and t^ccuamM hift aftresgth in ttie 
m§» of the principal cUm of Italy, which they had pleatifully 
QtaaadwiBi me* and proviaionB faoaa the deatrted ooontry. Aqui- s>e$e of 
k^ reeeiTed a«d withstood the fiist shocL of the inva»on. The ^'i'^^* 
streams that issue from the head of the Hadriatic gulf, swelted by^ 
ib^ ineltiBg of Ukfr winter hmws (3I»), oppoaed aa unexpected oh- 
sUele to tbe.a]miaof.Maximin* At len^, on a singular Inidge,. 
oanstffucted wiA art and difficulty, aC la^^hog^ieadsy he traos^ 
^cvted. his ai»y to tiie opposite' bank, roolied up tbe bnmtifiil 
Tineyaids i^ the neighbourhood of Acpiikaa, demolished ttie suburhsy 
and en^doyed the timber oi tfaebiuidingft ia theenginef and towers, 
intb which on e?ery ade ha attacked die eity. The watts« bllen 
to decay during the security of a long peace^ had been hartily ce^ 
fianed on tMs sudden emergency : but the firmest ddenee of Aqm-- 
Ua consisted in tih«t oonstaney of the cituens ; aill ranks of whom^ 
iastead of b^g disnafiyed, were animated by the extreme danger, 
and ihdr knowledge of the tyrant's umrdeniing temper. Their 
ourage ww anppocted and directed by Crispinus and Menophilns,. 
two of tl^ twenty lientenaots of the senate, ^o, with a snia£t' 
Ittdy: of regular troops, had thrown bemsehes into the besieged 
flacieu The army of Maximin was repirisM in r^eated attacks^, 
his mAchines destooyed by showers of artificial ice ; and the go- 
WKom ebOnimBsxaici tiie Aquiletans^ was exalted into a confidence 
(^success, by the opinion, that BelemiSr their tutelar deity, comr 
bated in person ki the defence of hift distressed worshippers (35) . 

'She emperor Maximus^, who had advanced a» Car as Ravenna, to^ condact ar 
aeeure that impoftant place, and to hasten the military preparaik)ns> 
hibsM the e^ent of the war in the more faithful mirror of reason 
and policy. He was too sensible, that a single town could not 
rssist the persevmng eflbrts-of a great army ; and he dreaded, leat 
the enemy, tired with the obstinate resistance of Aquil^a, should on 

(34) Xoratori (Annali d'ltalia, torn. ii. p. 294.) thioks the melting of the snows suits better with 
ti» niMktlM of June or July than with those of February. The opinion of a man who passed bis Ut^ 
betapeeo the Alps and the Apennines, is undoubtedly of great weight; yet I observe, I. That the 
loig winter, of whicb Muratori takes advantage, is to be found only iu the Latin version, and not in 
^km QuA toxt of Herodian. 2. That the vicissitudes of sans and rains, to which the soldiers of 
mximin were exposed (Herodian, 1. viii. p. 277.), denotes the spring rather than the summuc. Wft 
itty observe likewise, that these several streams, as they melted into one, composed the Timavus, 
10 poetically (in every sense of the word) described by Virgil. They are about twelve miles to the 
CMt of A<|aileia. See Cluver. Italia Anliqua, torn. i. p. 189, &c. 

(3fc) Herodian, 1. viii. p. 272. The Celtic deity was supposed to be Apollo, and received under 
tlftiaame the thanks of the senate. A temple was likewise built to Venus the Bald, in honour of 
the women of Aqntleia, who had given up their hair to make ropes for the military engines. 
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a sudden relinquidf the fruitless siege, and march directly towards 
R(»ne. The fate of the empire and the cause of freedom mast 
then be committed to the chance of a battle; and what arms could 
he oppose to the veteran legions of the Rhine and Danube ? Some 
troops newly levied among the generous but enervated youth of 
Italy ; and a body of German auxiliaries, on whose firmness, in the 
hour of trial, it was dangerous to depend. In tiie midst oi these 
just alarms, the stroke of domestic conspiracy punished the crimes 
of Maximin, and deUvered Rome and the senate from the calamities 
that would surely have attended the victory of an enraged bar- 
barian. 
Murder of The pcople of Aquilda had scarcely experienced any oi the 
^'hiT^nf"'^ common miseries of a siege, their magazines wwe plentifully sup- 
^ A^i-ii?** plied, and several fountains within the walls assured them of an 
inexhaustible resource of fresh water. The soldiers of Maximin 
were, on the contraary, exposed to the inclemency of the season, 
the contagion of disease, and the horrors of famine. The open 
country was ruined, the rivers filled with the slain, and polluted 
with blood. A spirit of despair and disafiection began to diffuse 
itself among the troops ; and as they were cut off from all intdligence, 
they easily believed that the whole empire had embraced the cause 
of the senate, and that they were left as devoted victims to pmsh 
under the impr^nable walls of Aquileia. The fierce temper of the 
tyrant was exasperated by disappointments, which he imputed to 
the cowardice of his army; and his wanton and ill-timed cruelty, 
instead of striking terror, inspired hatred, and a just desire of re- 
venge. A party of Prsetorian guards, who tremb^ for their wives 
and children in the camp of Alba, near Rome, executed the sentence 
of the senate. Maximin, abandoned by his guards, was slain jffllQ; 
tent, with his son (whom he had associated to the honours of the 
purple), Anulinus the prefect, and the principal ministers of his 
tyranny (36) . The sight of their heads, borne on the point of spears; 
convinced the citizens of Aquileia, that the siege' was at an end ; the 
gates of the city were thrown open, a liberal market was provided 
for the hungry troops of Maximin, and the whole army joined m 
solemn protestations of fidelity to the senate and the people of Rome^ 
Bit portrait^nd to their lawful emperors Maximus and Balbinus. Such was the 
deserved fate of a brutal savage, destitute, as he has generally been 
represented, of every sentiment that distinguishes a civilised, or 
even a human being. The body was suited to the soul. The sta- 
ture of Maximin exceeded the measure of eight feet, and circum- 
stances almost incredible are related of his matchless strength and 

(36) HerodiaD, 1. viii. p. 279. Hist. August, p. 146. The duration of Maximin's reign has not been 
deGned with much accuracy, except by Eatropius, who allows him three years and a few days 
(1. ix. 1.) ; we may depend on the integrity of the text, as the Latin original is checked by the Greek 
version of Pseaoius. 
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q)p^}te (37). Had he lived in a less enlighteiiM age, tradition and 
poetry mi^t well have described him as one of those monstrous 
giants, whose supernatural power was constantly exerted for the 
destruction of mankind. 

It is easier to conceive than to describe the universal joy .of the J^ofth* 
Roman world on the fall of the tyrant, the news of which is said to woSd? 
have been carried in four days from Aquileia to Ropie. The return 
of Maximus was a triumphal procession, his colleague and ^oung 
Gordian went out to meet him, and the three princes made their 
entry into the capital, attended by the ambassadors of almost all the 
cities of Italy, sahited with the splendid offerings of gratitude and 
superstition, and received with the unfeigned acclamations of the 
senate and people, who persuaded themselves that a golden age 
would succeed to an age of iron (38). The conduct of the two em- 
perors corresponded with these expectations. They administered 
justice in person; and the rigour of the one was tempered by the 
other's clemency. The oppressive taxes with which Maximin had 
loaded the rights of inheritance and succession, were repealed, or at 
least moderated. Discipline was revived, and with the advice of the 
senate many wise laws were enacted by their Imperial ministers, 
who endeavoured to restore a civil constitution on the ruins of mili- 
tary tyranny. " What reward may we expect for delivering Rome 
^' from a monster?" was the question asked by Maximus in a mo- 
Bient of freedom and confidence. Balbinus^ answered it without 
hesitation, ^^ The love of the senate, of the people, and of all man- 
" .kind." " Alas 1" replied his more penetrating colleague, ** Alas I 
" I dread the hatred of the soldiers, and the fatal effects of their 
** resentment (39)." Hk apprehensions w^re but too well justified 
kf Hie event. 

Whilst Maximus was preparing to defend Italy against the comr sedition ai 
mon foe, Balbinus, who remained at Rome, had been engaged in ^**"*^ 
sc^es of blood and intestine discord. Distrust and jealousy reigned 
in the senate ; and even in the temples where they assembled, every 
senator carried either open or concealed arms. In the midst of 
tteir deliberations, two veterans of Ijie guards, actuated either by 
curiosity or a sinister motive, audaciously thrust themselves into 
the house, and advanced by degrees beyond the altar of Victory. 
Gallicanus, a consular, and Maecenas, a Praetorian senator, viewed 
with indignation their insolent intrusion : drawing their daggers, 

^^37) Eight Romaa feet and one ibird, which are equal to above eight English feet, as the two 
measares are to each other in the proportion of 967 to 1000. See Graves's discourse on the Roman 
fpot. We are told that Maximin could drink in a day an amphora (or about seven gallons) of wine, 
and eat thirty or forty pounds of meat. He could move a loaded waggon, break a horse's leg with 
his fist, crumble stones in his hand, and tear up small trees by the roots. See his life in the Augustan 
History. ' 

(38) See the congratulatory letter of Claudius Julianus the consul, to the two emperors, ia the 
Aogttstan History. 

(39) Hist. August, p. 171. 
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tbeyiaid the spies, tar anch they deemed ihem, detd attt^fmlol 
the ^tar, and then advaaciDg. to the doiiv of the aena^ impr»- 
ddotly exhorted the multitude ta massacre the PrsBtoiaBs, a» tlie 
secret adherents of the tyrant. Those who eseapod the first fmrf 
«f the tumult, took reliige in the camfk, which, ^y defended lidth 
supmor advantage ag^onst; the reiterated attacks of &u» peoph^ 
assisted by the numerous bands^of gladiators^ the pi'operiy ol opudenH 
nohles. The dyil war lasted many daya, with infinite loss and eon- 
fiision on both aides. When: the pipes woe broken thai si^plM 
the camp with wat^, the PK»torians w^re reducol to inlafeiaMo 
distress; but in their turn they made de^erate sallies ibto the Gtfy 
set fire to ^ great mindier of houses, and filkd die streets with tfad 
hlood of the iidiafcitants. llie empwon Baftinus attempted, hf 
ineffectual edicts and precarious truces, to- reconcile tibe tactiona.al 
Rome. Bui Uneir animosity, though smotheced (bit m while, bmsBk 
witk redoubled vioLenGe. The soldiers, detesting. ih« senate ani 
the people, despited the weakness ol a prince, who wanted ettfan 
the spirit or the power to eommaad tbo cdtedienoci of hi& sob- 
joets (40)'. 
Discontent After the tyrant's death, his formidable army had acknowledpd^ 
Pnet^an &OHI neccssity rather than from choice^ the autlK>rity of ftfeyinws 
^^^^^ who transported hims^ without delay to the camp before Aqinteit. 
As soion^ as he had received ttieir oath of fiddity, h& addressed them 
m torms full of mildness- and moderaiio*; lamented, rather thaa 
artaigned, therwild disorders of the times, and assured (her soldieni^ 
that of aU their past condiictr the senate would remBBd)er only their 
generous desa^icii of the tyrmnt, and their yoluntary retum^ to their 
duty. Masimus cntoeoed his exhortationa by^ a liberal donaiiTe, 
purified the camp by a solemn sacrifice of expiation, and thenjdio- 
missed the le^ktns to th^ seyearal provinces, impressed, m he 
hoped, wiith a livriy sense of gratitude and obedience (&•!). Bui» 
nothing could reooncile^ tiie haughty spirii of the PnetorianSv They 
attended the^sf^^erocson the memorable dayof their puUfc entry inln 
Rome ; buyi amidst the general aectemntions, the dieted counte- 
nances of the guards sutficieB^ declared that they consideced themn 
selves as the obyectyxaifaer than the partners, of the triumph. Whom 
the whole body was united in thdr canq), those who bad served undor 
liasimin,and those who had r^siained at Rome, insensibly commur 
nicated to each otiiiei their complaints and apfMrebensions. lite 
emperors chosen by the army had perished with ignominy ; those 
elected by the senate were seated on the throne (i2l). . The lon^ 
discord between the dvil and miMtary^ powerff wa# decided by a* 

(40) Herodian, 1. viii. p. 258. 

(41) Uftcodiaii, 1. viii. p. 31%. 

(43) The observation had been made imprudently enough in the acclamations of the.senate, and. 
vith regard to the soldiers it carried the appearance of a wanton insult. Hist. August, p. 17^ 
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wwr, IB which the former hail obtained, ar complete victory. Tike 
mkA^^ wxjei now tearfi a new doctrine of submission to the senate ; 
and whatever clemency was affected by that politic assembly, they 
(treaded a slew jevenge,- coloured by tile name of discipline, and 
jiHtifi«d by fair pretences of the ptd)Me goed. But their ^te wa9 
•litt in^ tilieir own hands ; and if tl^y had courage to despise the Tarn 
lenots of an impotent r^ublie, it w^s easy to convince, the worhf, 
Ibat &OB»who were mosters^ of the arms^ were masters of the 
anttioffty of the state*. 

When the wmak» elected tw9 prinees, ft is prehable that', besides naasacre 
tt^ decUved reason of previdkig for ^ various emergencies of ^dBaiMn^. 
peaeeand war, they were actuated by the secret desire of weakening 
by dirmo^ tho de^o(is» ot ttie supreme magistrate. Their policy 
WIS elHfectiial, but it proved Mai boHi to their emperors and to 
Aemselves;. The jealonsy of power was soon exasperated by the 
^ffemace of character. MaximiK despised Balbinus as a luxurion9 
B^le, and wa» in Yrn^ turn disdtdned by his colleagne as an obscurer 
loUier. Their silenl diseotdwas understood rather than seen [&3)7 
but the mutual eonsciousnees prevented^ them from uniting in any 
ngwroiis me«swe» of defence against their common enemies of the 
Praetorian camp. The whdfe city was employed in the Capitoline 
IHfies, SHid the emperors were left almost alone in the palace. On a. d. 238. 
a mdden they were alarmed by the approach of a troop of despe^ '"^ *^* 
n^ assassins, ignorant* of each other's situatkm or designs, for 
ttey already occupied very distant apartments^, afraid to give or I9 
Ncmvo assistance, tfcey wasted the important moments in idle 
MDates andfrui^ssreeriminations. Thearrivalof the guards put 
an end to the vain strife. They seized on these emperors of the 
*M^ale, for such they called them with malicious contempt, stripped: 
them of their garments, and dragged them in insolent trimnph' 
ftuQUgh the streetfi of Rome, with a design of inflicting a slow and! 
wad death on these unfortunate princes. The fear of a rescue 
feom the faithful Germans of the Imperial guards, shortened their 
liptares ; and their bodies, mangled with a thousand wounds, were 
left exposed to the insults or to the pity of the populace \kk]. 

In the space of a few months, six princes had been cut off by The third 
tte sword. Gordian, who bad already received the title of Caesar, roS wie 
was ^e only person that occurred to the soldiers as proper to filt ©"aperor. 
the vacant tWone (<i'5) . They carried him to the campv and unau*- 
HWmsly saluted him Augustus and Emperor. His name was dear ta 
the senate and people ; hi& tender age promised a long impunity (A 
military licence ; and the submission of Rome and the provinces to 

^ Bfscordtffi tacitae, et qua ioteHigercBtut-poHus qnam ▼iderentar. Bi9t, August, p. 17V. 
IteB well chosen expreasiott is probabiy stolen from some better writer. 
i44f mroditfi, 1. Tiii. p. 287, 28§. 
(45) Quia non alius erat in prsesenti, is the expresston of the Augustan Histor^r. 
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the choice of the Prffitorian guards, saved the republic, at the eXr- 
pense indeed of its freedom and dignity, from the horrors of a new 
civil war in the heart of the capital (4-6). 
a^^oM ^^ ^® ^^""^ Gordian was only nineteen years of age at the time of 
of Gordian. his death, the history of his life, were it known to us with greater accu- 
racy than it really is, would contain little more than the account ot 
\ education, and the conduct of the ministers, who by turns abused 
''or guided the simplicity of his unexperienced youth. Immediately 
after his accession, he fell into the hands of his m(^er*s eunuchs, 
that pernicious vermin of the East, who, since the days of Elagaba- 
lus, had infested the Roman palace. By the artful conspiracy of 
these wretches, an impenetrable veil was drawn between an inno- 
cent prince^ and his oppressed subjects, the virtuous disposition of 
Gordian was deceived, and the honours of the empire sold without 
his knowledge, though in a very public manner, to the most worth- 
less of mankind. We are ignorant by what fortunate accident the 
emperor escaped from this ignominious slavery, and devolved his 
confidence on a minister whose wise counsels had no object except 
A. D. 240. the glory of his sovereign and the happiness of the people. It should 
^'SHT" seem that love and learning introduced Misitheus to the favour of 
risitiieas. (jordian. . The young prince married the daughter of his mast^of 
rhetoric, and promoted his father-in-law to the first offices of the 
empire. Two admirable letters that passed between them are still 
extant. The minister, with the conscious dignity of virtue, con- 
gratulates Gordian that he is delivered from the tyranny of the eu-' 
nuchs (W), and still more that he is sensible of his delivwance. 
The emperor acknowledges, with an amiable confusion, the errors 

(-Ml) Quinttts Cartius (I. x. c. 9.] pays an elegant compliment to the emperor of the day, for ha«ii|L^^ . 
by his happy accession, extinguished so many firebrands, sheathed so many swords, and put an eaa 
to the evils of a divided government. After weighing with attention every word of the passive, 
I am of opinion, that it suits better with the elevation of Gordian, than with any other period dl 
the Roman history. In that case, it may serve to decide the age of Qnintus Gurtius. Those who 
place him under the first Caesars, argue from the purity of his style, but are embarrassed by tiie 
silence of Quinlilian, in his accurate list of Roman historians."' 

(47) Hist. August, p. 161. From some hints in the two letten, I should expect that the euauehs 
were not expelled the palace without some degree of gentle violrace, and that the young Gordian 
rather approved of, than consented to, their disgrace. 



* This conjecture of Gibbon is without founda- Hichel le Tellier Praef. in Curt. Tillcmont Hist, 

tion. Hany passages in the work of Quintus dcs Emp. i. p. 251. Bu Bos Reflexious sur k 

Cnrtius clearly place him at an earlier period. Foesie, 2d Partie. Tiraboschi Storia della, Lett. 

Thus in speaking of the Parthians he says, Hinc in Ital. ii. 149. Examen. crit. des Historiens d*A- 

Parthicum perventum est ; tunc ignobilem gen- lexandre, 2d ed. p. 104. 849, 850. — G. 

tern : nunc caput omnium qui post Euphratem et This interminable question seems as much pa» 

Tigrim amnes^ siti Rubro mari terminantur. The plexed as ever. The first argument of M. Guizot 

Parthian empire had this extent only in the first is a strong one, except that Parthian is often used 

age of the vulgar aera : to that age, therefore, by later writers for Persian. Cunzius, in hit 

jk must be assigned the date of Quintus Curtius. preface to an edition published at Helmst&di 

I Although the critics (says H. de Sainte Croix] (1802) maintains the opinion of Bagnolo, whi<& 

have multiplied conjectures on this subject, most assigns Q. Curtius to the time of Constantine the 

of them have ended by adopting the opinion Great. Schmiedcr in his edit. Getting. 1803, 

which places Quintus Curtius under the reign of sums up in this sentence, aetatem Gurtii ignorari 

Claudius. See Just. Lips, ad Ann. Tac. ii. 20. pblam est. ~ M . 
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of his past conduct ; and laments, with singular propriety, the 
misfortune of a monarch, from whom a venal tribe of courtiers 
pepelually labour to conceal the truth [kS], 

The life of Misitheus had been spent in the profession of letters, the Persian 
not of arms; yet such was the versatile genius of that great man, A.Df242. 
that, when he was appointed Prsetorian Praefect, he discharged the 
/l&iitary duties of his place with vigour and ability. The Persians 
had invaded Mesopotamia, and threatened Anti9ch. By the persua- 
sion of his father-in-law, the young emperor quitted the luxury 
of Rome, opened, for the last time recorded in history, the temple 
of Janus, and marched in person into the East. On his approach 
with a great army, the Persians withdrew their garrisons from the 
cities which they had already taken, and retired from the Euphra- 
tes to the Tigris. Gordian enjoyed the pleasure of announcing to 
the senate the first success of his arms, which he ascribed with a 
becoming modesty and gratitude to the wisdom of his father and 
Praefect. During the whole expedition, Misitheus watched over 
the safety and discipline of the army ; whilst he prevented their 
daBgerous murmurs by maintaining a regular plenty in the camp, 
and by establishing ample magazines of vinegar, bacon, straw, bar- 
ley, and wheat, in all the cities of the frontier (4-9). But the pros- 
perity of Gordian expired with Misitheus, who died of a flux, not 
Aeithout very strong suspicions of poison. Philip, his successor in a. d. 243. 
the praefecture, was an Arab by birth, and consequently, in the pwii?! 
earlier part of his life, a robber by profession. His rise from so 
obscure a station to the first dignities of the empire, seems to prove 
that he was a bold and able leader. But his boldness prompted him 
to aspire to the throne, and his abilities were employed to supplant, 
not to serve, his indulgent niaster. The minds of the soldiers were 
irtftSted by an artificial scarcity, created by his contrivance in the 
camp; and the distress of the army was attributed to the youth and 
incapacity of the prince. It is not in our power to trace the suc- 
cessive steps of the secret conspiracy and open sedition, which were 
at length fatal to Gordian. A sepulchral monument was erected Murder of 
to his memory on the spot (50) where he was killed, near the con- a?*ik*244. 
flux of the Euphrates with the little river Aboras (51). The fortu- "^^^ 

(48) Daxit uxorem filiam Kisithei, qoem cansa eloqnentiso dignum pareptela sua putavit ; et prae^ 
fectuHQ staUm fecit ; post quod, non puerile jam et conlemptibile videbatur imperium. 

(49] Hist. August, p. 162. Anrelins Victor. Porphyrius in Tit. Plotin. ap. Fabricium, Biblioth. 
Grace. I. iv. c. 36. The philosopher Plotinus accompanied the army, prompted by the love of know- 
ledge, and by the hope of penetrating as far as India. . 

(50) About twenty miles from the little town of Circesium, on the frontier oKhe two empires. "*= 

(51) The inscription (which contained a very singular pun) was erased by tn)Bi^order of Licinius, 



* Now Kerkesia : placed in the angle formed fications to make it the bulwark of the empire on 

by the juncture of the Chaboras, or ad Khabour, the side of Mesopotamia. D'AnviUe. Geog. Anc. 

with the Euphrates. This situation appeared so ii. 196. — G. It is the Carchemish of the Old Tes- 

advantageous to Piodetian, that,he raised forti- tament, 2. Cbron. xxxv. 20. Jer. xlvi. 2. — K. 
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lUKle PhiMp, raised to the ettij^re by the votes of tte soldiers, husn^ 
a r^dy obedieiice from the senate and the provinces (S3). 
Fom of a We cannot forbear transcribing tiie ingenious, though somefidiat 
Sl^Sbl fandfetl, description, which a celebrated writer of our own times 
has traced of the military goYernment of the Roman empire. 
'^ What in that age was called ike Roman empire, was only an 
" irregular republic, not unlike the Aristocracy (58) of Alters {§!►)> 
'^ where the militi^,*possessed of the sovereignty, creates and d^ 
" poses a magistrate, who is st^ed a Dey. J^rhaps, indeed, #' 
^' may be laid down as a geaeral rule, that a military goverameitt 
^* is, in some respects, more pepoblican than monarchical. Nor 
<< can it be said Uiat tl^ sokliets only paitook of the gov^mm^t by 
^^ thdr disobedience and r^ellions. The speeches made to diem 
" by the emperors, were they not at length of the same nature m 
" fliose formerly prc^ounced to the peo^e by the consuls and the 
** ^ibunes ? And althou^ the armies had no r^ukr place or foms 
** of assembly, thou^ their debates were short, thdr acticn^ sod- 
*^ den, and their resolves seldom the result of cool reflection, di4 
" they not dispose, with absolute sway, of the public fortunet Whtl 
" was the emperor, except tie ministi^ of a violent governmait, 
'^ elected for the private benefit of the sddiers? 

*/ When the army had elected Philip, who was Praetorian prcefect 
" to the third Gordian, the latter demanded, that he might remain 
"sole emperor; he was unable to <^tain it. He requested that flie 
" powOT might be equally divided between them; the army would 
" not listen to his speedi. He consented to be degraded to the 
" rank of Caesar ; tiie fayour was refused him. He desired, at 
" least, he mi^t be i^pointed Praetorian praefect ; his prayer wa« 
" rejected. Finally, he pleaded for his life. The army, in iStum 
" several judgments, exercised the supreme magistracy." Aac&tSr^ 
mg to the historian, whose doubtful narrative the PresideBt De 
Montesquieu has adopted, Philip, who, during the whole transac- 
tion, haKl preserved a sullen silence, was inclined to spare the inno- 
cait life of his benefactor ; till, recollecting that his innocence might 
excite a dangerous compassion in the Roman world, he commanded, 

Mrho claimed some degree of relationship lo Philip (Hist. August, p. 165.) ; but the tumulus or mound 
of earth which formed the sepulchre, still subsisted in the time of Julian. See Ammian. HarcelliB. 
xxiii. 5. 

(52) AureliusYiclor. Eatrop. ix. 2. Orosins, vil. 20. Ammiaous Marc^inns, xxiii. 5. 2ofliilH|»»* 
1. i. p. 19. Philip, -who ww a Aati^e of Bostra, was about forty years of age.* 

(53) Cau the epithot of ArwtQoraoy be applied, with any propriety, to the government of AlgfWt_ 
Every military government floats between the extremes of absolute monarchy and wild dcmnclf*(p' 

(54) Vhe miliury republic of the Hlimafaikes in Egypt, would have afforded H. de IfontesfulM 
(see GoDsideiations sur la Crraadeur et k Decadence des Romains, c. 16.) » juster and more aotte 
parallel. 

* Now BMra. It was onee the metropdii of deaert. B'Aovltte. Oeog. Aic. ii. 188. A«eorfl- 

a province naaed Andna, aid the chief citv of ing to Yicter (in Coesar.), Philip was a native of 

Awrtnitis, of which ike name is preserved in Traohonitis, aneAier province of Anbia.-*&> 
Bel«d Hiuran, the Units of which meet the 
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Chap, til] •op Tiffi ftOKAH nnon; iVS 

wihottt Fegaard to Ym supplant cdes, Ihat be sh^iiM be seized, stript, 
and led away to imtaai death. After a moment's paifise ^e inlm- 
mm sentence was eneonted (55). 

On his return from <he Ea^ to Rome, PhiHpt desirous of oblite- Rei^ of 
n^ag the memory of his crimes, and of captivating the affections 
oldie people, solemnised the secular games with infinite pomp and 
nwgnifioence. Since thrir institntion or revival by Angu^us (56), 
^ had been cdebrated by Claudius, by Domtti»i, and by Se- 
vens, and were now renewed flie fiftti time, on the accomplishment 
of the full period of a thousand years from the foundation of Rome. 
Erery circumstance of the seiHilar games was skilfully adapted to secular 
inspire the superstitious mind witti deep and solemn reverence. AfD°248. 
T%e long interval between them (57) exceeded the term of Tiuman "^^"^ ^*' 
life; and as none of the spectators had already seen them, none 

ZH filler themselves with the expectMion of beholding them a 
md time. The mfy^c sacrifices were performed, during three 
ni^ts, on the banks of ttie Tiber; and the Campus Martins re-^ 
sounded with music and dances, and was illuminated with innu- 
merable lamps and torches. • Slaves and strangers were excluded 
from any participation in these national ceremonies. A chorus of 
twiwity-sevon youths, and as many virgins, of noble families, and 
whose parents were bofli aKve, implored the propitious gods in favour 
of tie present, and for the hope of the rising generation; requesting, 
in fdigioushymnd, that according to the faith of their ancient ora- 
cles, they would still maintain the virtue, the felicity, and the em- 
1^ of the Roman people (58) . The magnificence of Philip's shows 
»i entertatnments dazzled the eyes of the multitude. The devout 
were employed in the rites of superstition, whilst the reflecting few 
rcw^wdm their anxious minds the past history and the future fate 
^^k» empire. 
Since Romulus, with a small band of shepherds and outlaws^ 

(55) I'he AoKustan History (p. 163, 164.) canDot, in this instance, be reconciled with itself or with 
probability. How coold Philip condemn his predecessor, and yet consecrate his memory? How 
could he order his public exeeutioa, and yet, in his letters to the senate, exculpate himself from the 
guilt of his death ? Philip, though an ambitious usurper, was by no means a mad tyrant. Some 
chronological difficulties have likewise been discovered by tlie nice eyes of Tillemont and Huratori, 
in this supposed association of Philip to the empire. * 

(56) The account of the last supposed celebration, though in an enlightened period of history, was 
so very doubtful and obscure, that the alternative seems not doubtful. When the popish jubilees, 
the copyflf the secahr games, were invented by BeolEace Till., the crafty pope pretended that he 
only revived an ancient institution. See H. le Ghais, Lettres sur les Jubiles. 

(57) Either of a hundred qr a hundred and ten years. Yarro andJLivy adopted the former opinion, 
bottbe infallible aathority of t^ Sibyl consecnited the latter (Geasorinasde Die ITatal. c. VI.). The 
emperors Claudius and PhUip, however, did not treat the oracle with implioitnepect. 

(58) The idea of the secular games is best understood ftom the poem of Horace, and the description 
ofZoiiaiif, 1. ii. p. Ifif, 4ec 



* Wenck endeavours to reconcile these discre- and of Zosimus, whom he adduces m support of 

pandes. He supposes that Gordian was led away, his theory. He is more successful in his precedents 

and diexl a natural death in prison. This is di- of usurpers defying the victims of their ambi- 

recUy contrary to the statement of Capitolinos tion. Sitdivus,dummodononsit vivus.— X. 
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176 THE 0ECUNS AND FALL [Chap. Till. 

BeeUoe of fortified himself on the hills near the Tiber, ten centuries had al- 
*i^^r'* ready elapsed (59). During the four first ages, the Romans, in 
the laborious school of poverty, had acquired the virtues of war 
and government : by the vigorous exertion of those virtues, and by 
the assistance of fortune, they had obtained, in the course of the 
three succeeding centuries, an absolute empire over many countries 
of Europe, Asia, and Africa. The last three hundred years had 
been consumed in apparent prosperity and internal decline. The 
nation of soldiers, magistrates, and legislators, who composed the 
thirty-five tribes of the Roman people, was dissolved into the com- 
mon mass of mankind, and confounded with the millions of servile 
provincials, who had received the name, without adopting the spirit, 
of Romans. A mercenary army, levied among the subjects and 
barbarians of the frontier, was the only order of men who pre- 
served and abused their independence. By their tumultuary elec- 
tion, a Syrian, a Goth, or an Arab, was exalted to the throne of 
Rome, and invested with despotic power over the conquests and 
over the country of the Scipios. 

The limits of the Roman empire still extended from the Western 
Ocean to the Tigris, and from Mount -Atlas to the Rhine and the 
Danube. To the undisceming eye of the vulgar, Philip appeared 
a monarch no less powerful than Hadrian or Augustus had formerly 
been. The form was styi the same, but the animating health and 
vigour were fled. The industry of the people was discouraged aaid 
exhausted by a long series of oppression. The discipline of the 
legions, which alone, after the extinction of every other virtue, 
had propped the greatness of the state, was corrupted by the 
ambition, or relaxed by the weakness, of the emperors. The 
strength of the frontiers, which had always consisted in arms rather 
than in fortifications, was insensibly undermined; and the faicest 
provinces were left exposed to the rapaciousness or ambition oC the 
barbarians, who soon discovered the decline of the Roman empire. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

or the state of Persia after the Restoration of the Monarchy by Artaxerxes. 

The Whenever Tacitus indulges himself in those beautiful episodes, 

^e^Slud in which he relates some domestic transaction of the Germans or 
of the Worth. Qf Qjg Parthians, his principal object is to relieve the attention of 

(59) The received calculation of Tarro assigns to the foundation of Rome an aera that corresponds 
^ith the 754th year before Christ. But so little is the chronology of Rome to be depended on, is 
the more early ages, that Sir Isaac Newton has brought the same event as low as the year 627. 
[Compare Nicbuhr, vol. I. p. 271 . ~ M.] 
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Chap. VIII.] OF THB ROMAN EMPIRE. 177 

the reader from a uniform scene of vice and misery. From the 
reign of Augustus to the time of Alexander Severus, the enemies of 
Rome were in her bosom— the tyrants, and the soldiers; and her 
prosperity had a very distant and feeble interest in the revolutions 
that mi^t happen beyond the Rhine and (he Euphrates. But 
when the military order had levelled, in wild anarchy, the power 
of the prince, the laws of the senate, and even fte discipline of the 
camp, the barbarians of the North and of the East, who had long 
hovered on the frontier, boldly attacked the provinces of a declining 
monarchy. Their vexatious inroads were changed into formidable 
irruptions, and, after a long vicissitude of mutual calamities, many 
tribes of the victorious invaders established themselves in the pro- 
vinces of the Roman empire. To obtain a clearer knowledgeof these 
great events, we shall endeavour to form a previous idea of the 
character, forces, and designs of those nations who avenged the 
cause of Hannibal and Mithridates. 

In the more early ages of the world, whilst the forest that co- Retoiatioai 
yered Europe afforded a retreat to a few wandering savages, the ^^^^ 
inhabitants of Asia were already collected into populous cities, and 
reduced under extensive empires, the seat of the arts, of luxury, 
and of despotism. The Assyrians reigned over the East (1), till the 
scqptre of Ninus and Semiramis dropt from the hands of their ener- 
vated successors. The Medes and the Babylonians divided their 
power, and were themselves swallowed up~in the monarchy of the 
Persians, whose arms could not be confined within the narrow 
limits of Asia. Followed, as it is said, by two millions of merif 
Xerxes, the descendant of Cyrus, invaded Greece. Thirty thousand 
loldterf , under the command of Alexander, the son of Philip, who 
was entrusted by the Greeks wjth their glory and revenge, were 
flSfficient to subdue Persia. The princes of the house of Seleucus 
usurped and lost the Macedonian command over the East. About 
the same time, that, by an ignominious treaty, they resigned to 
the Romans the country on this side Mount Taurus, they were 
driven by the Parthians,* an obscure horde of Scythian origin, 
from all the provinces of Upper Asia. The formidable power of 
the Parthians, which spread from India to the frontiers of Syria, 
was in its turn subverted by Ardshir, or Artaxerxes; the founder 

(1) An ancient cbronologist quoted by Velleios Patercnlos (L i. c. 6.) observes, that the Assyrians, 
the Hedes, the Persians, and the Macedonians, reigned over Asia one thousand nine hundred and 
ninety-fire years, from the accession of Ninns to the defeat of Antiochus by the Romans. As the 
latter of these great events happened ^9 years before Christ, the former may be placed 3184 years 
before the same amra. The Astronomical Observations, found at Babylon by Alexander, yreut fifty 
years higher. 

* The Parthians were a tribe of the Indo- founded by the ancients under the vague deno- 

Gemanic brands which dwelt on the south east mination of Scythians. Xlaproth, Tableaux Hist, 

of the Caspian, and belonged to the same race u de I'Asie, p. 40. Strabo, p. T4T., calls the Parthiana 

the Getae, the Massagets, and other natkmf, con- Carduchi, i. e. the inhabiUnts of Cnrdi^UB. ^ y. 

I. 13 
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of a new dynasty^ which, imder ih«f nanMi of SaiBanides^ goveriwA 
Persia tiU the inva^tOA pC t|ie Arahs, Thi^.^al fe^luikm, v^n/om 
fatal influeijice w^a soon exp^ieaced by the Romans^ happened m 
the fourth year of Alexander Severus» two hundredaad tweoitf^ 
years alter the Christian ^ra (3).* 
The Persian Artaxotxes had served with gireat reputation in the amies of A^ 
^^A% tahaoy the last king of the Parihiana, and it ai^ears thai ho w^a 
Artaxerxes. ^[yQ^ into exilo and rebellion by royal ingvatiludo^ tiio eyfltoouMf 
reward for superior merit. Bishtrih waa obsoife^ tud fiie ohiei** 
irity equally gave room, to the aapersiona of his enemiea^ and thfi 
flattery t)f his adherents. If we credit the acuMlal. of the formeiv 
Artaxerxes sprang from ibe illegitimate eommfiiOQ oi a^ tamaor^ 
wiOe with ^ comn^on ^o]^m (^* Tha lalto> mpcesent him at 
descended from a hrapoh of the ancieni kings of. Pepna^ thoni^ 
time and misfortune had. gradually reduced hia asceMors fed Hm 
humble station of private citizens (k), Aftiie liBeal imr ofi timt 
Qionarchy^ he aaseried his rig^i to, the throne^ ttid ehalfengod the 
noble task of deUvering the Pefdaaa from Urn oppnMaiMi undir 
which they groaned above five centuriea since the dteatii of Daisoi. 
The Parthians were defe^^ted in throe great hatUea.t In Iha bsiz el 
these their Ung Artahan wa^ slain, and ibe spbit of the nattion WM 
for ever broken (&}. The ajuihority of Afftax^rsea wsis tohamiif 
acknowledged in a gre^t assembly IMA at Balch ia Khotasn-f 
Two youn§3r hrajaehe^ of the royal bouse of Arsaces were emihr 
{ounded among ti^ prosti^ale aatjcaps^ A third, mom mindloi' of 
ancient grandeur thep of pcesent neee^ity, attempted to raliM^ 

{%) In the fiw hundred and ihh*t}^«iglitb 7««r of Ae aem olfMtmim. See- Ag«tfaias, t IL p^ Ot 
This great event [such is the carelessness of the Orientals) is placed hy Butyobiu» aft high «M]|^e lepS^ 
year of CoinaM)dus ; and by Hoses of Chorene, as tow as the reign of Philip. Ammianus MaM^j^ir 
1^ sp servilely copied («xiii. «■) lys aooiept naterials, which are indeed wpf good, that W de« 
scribes the family of the Arsacides. as still seated on the Bersi)Sg94^rQiM in the m^dle of the tuulik 
OffiBtitfy. 

^) Hhe tanuev*s iMwe wa&Bjgtbeft^ thi^soldireiv't, Umma \ ttom,^ fqnofi AriiMfie4iAty«e^b4ls 
surname of Babegan, from tl\e la^tter all his desoendant^ have been stjl^ ^UMnides. 

H) P'Herbelot, l^aiUoih^ae Orientale, ilrdtMr. 



* TbePersian Elistory, if th«i ppetry of tl|S Sh^h %^k th^ Bomh aeeav^lfr of t!^ mt»m w^ 

Kameb, the Book of Kings, may deserve that See, on the Shah Nameh, translatioa by Goenw^ 

iVOMt tDeaUQM.Ioqr dynaatiet from the e^rilett vtiOx Yen ■amiMr^s fteview, TienM, lehrb«ck 

ages to the in^rasion of the Saracens. The Shah von lit. 17. 75. 77. Malcolm's Persia, 8vo. ed. i. 

Nameh was composed with the view of perpe- 503. Macau's Preface to his Critical Editi<Mi of 

tii«tiiiglbere»4UMofiheovigiiitlPersiaiirecord» tkeSlMh Jbouh. On the euAj »i ii n i >i Mrteiy, 

or triMiitioiia whieh had survived the SenooM^ e very. aenaiUfe abMnc^ ol mriam opMea»4ii 

invasion. Uke task vra»u»dertakin by the poet Hekolia'sHieb olPenM.-«JL. 

9uUki, and afterwards, ondtf the patronage ol t In the plai^ aineoeninx» tin wa ofHaM 

IMtPMAd of Gteni, eonqpbtndhy Verdorii The- va» hailed in the. SeUt witl^ the paaud tiHn ef 

first of these dynasties is that of Kaiomors, as Shahan Shah, king of kings, a nanee^nr irinaa 

F:r W. Jones observes, the dark' and ftbatovs assnmed by the sovereigns of Persia. Malcolm,!. 

v'V'm]; the second that of the^ ^ianiap» tj^* T4f-nM, 

!• ^oic :.Dd pocUcal ; in which the, learned 1^t« % S)ee the Benjan aoco^M of the fia»«C 4«i» 

c..u>v(red loii^ cinieus, and imagined iop^ esch^BftbiQgaawlUtJMSkV^ift^-nll* 
f^ciful, i^U)gt«j;, vi^h tli\|. Jevishfthe (in^ 
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Mk a BnmeroQisrtraia of yasstb^ iowirds ttmrliBdmany Ihe kisg 
tf Armenia; hmi liik liUle amy of ieserten was iBleiie^ted> aad 
ent off, by tiiie yigilaiice of tbe conqueror (6), wh« boldiy assumed 
Imt dirable diadem, and tbe title of King of Kings, which had been 
QBTJoyed by his predecessor. Bat these pon^^us tiltos, inst^d of 
gttt%iQg the mmtj of the Peman, senrcnkmly to adawBtsh him of , 
Us iatyy and to inflame tn his sinA the ambttioii of restoring,. i» 
A»ir hM splendoor, tfi& religion and eo^re of Gyms. 

h Boring tke long servitude of Fier^ aader !ii& BiacediMiiaft Reformation 
mi tie« Paffthiaii y^e, the nalkms of Europe and Asia had mu- **^ wu"?^ 
tally adbpted and' eormpted* ewh other's svperstitknis. The Ar^ 
sa^ldes, iaiteed, practised the^wonliip of Hie Magi ; but they (tisg^aeed 
and polhit^ it w^ a various- mislure of Ibteign idolatry.* The 
iwibory of Zoro»(ter, the ancient prophet and philosopher of the 
^9FsiMts (7), was still revered in the East; birt the obsolete and 
iVfsterioQs laBgttage> in which ttie Zendavesta was composed (9), 

*|i}[Sto SMe* Clmr«iMeiail;,.t I. c; fll^Tl> 

' ^ £yde and Prideaox^ working up the Persian legiotts and their own eonjectures into a verj 
a|r«eable story, represent Zoroaster as a contemporary of Darius Hystaspes. But it is sufficient to 
oHGrtfv liM the Greek ivritttn^ wb* Uved alnontiD tlieage of Parhis, agree in pladogthe a«raof 
Ifliaaster many hundred, or eyen thousand, jeaurs befoiQ their owa time. The judicious criticism of 
lb. loyle perceived, and maintained against bis uncle Dr. Prideaux, the anliquity of the Persian 
fmfkeL sue his ivork, vol. ii. f 

(ji) That ancient idiom was called the Zmd» The language of the eommentary, the Pehlvi, though 
and more modem, has ceased many ages ago to be a living tongue.' This fact alone (if it is allowed 
iMMhentk) snfBcientfy wamnis the aotiipiity <tf tkflK wcitiag» whidi. K. d'Anqniia has hrsoght. 
iHftSucofie,. and tmnslatedJllo Foendi. ^ 

* SiWestre de Sacy (Antiquity de la Perse) has either the collection of the canonioal< books4rf ihe 

proved the neglect of the Zoroastrian religion followers of Zoroaster, or the language itself in 

under the Parthian kings. — M. which they are written. They are the books that 

i There are three leading theories concerning contain the word of ttfe, whether the language 

tta ageof Zinvaster 1 1. That whidi assigns him was origHkally called Zend, or whether it was so 

t N ai igtf of great and almost indefinite antiquity erited fiiom the oontents of the books. Avesta 

^ft is that of Soyle^ adopted by Gibbon, Tolney, meanrword, orade, revelation : this tenn is not 

lecherches sor I'Histoire, ii. 2. Rhode also (die the tillo of a parttoular work, bnt of the colleo- 

Heilige Sage, &c.), in a very ingenious and ably tion of the books of Zoroaster, as the revelation 

^eloped theory, throws the Bactrian prophet of Ormuzd. This collection is soinetimes called 

fk back into antiquity. IL That of Foucher Zendavesta^jMoetimes briefly Zend. 
(■6m. de FAcad. xxvil. 258.), Tychsen (inComm. The Zend was the aneient language of Kedia, 

StK. Sou. ii. It^.), Heeren (Ideen. i. 4Si9;), and as is proved by its affinity with the dialects of 

lecen^ 115lty, identify Ae Gushtasp of the Per* Annenia attd'€«o(gia<: it was abeady a dead Ian* 

dm oiytliokigical histmy with Cyaxanesthe First, goage nnd^r the Arsacides in liie oeuo^ which 

Asking of the Medes, and consider the religion was the seeiie of the events neeorded in tlM 

to^be Vedten in its origin. X. Guizot oensidfers Zendavesta. Seme eritics, among others Riohard- 

this ofMnion most probable, note in loc, Wl. son and S^ If. Jones, have c^led in question 

That of l^e, Prideaux j Anquetil dn Perron, the antiquity of these bodes; the former pro* 

Beaker, Herder, Goerres CKythen Gesohiehte.), tended thai the Zend had never been a written 

Im Hammer (Wten. MlAnch. volk fat.), Malcolm or spoken language, but had been invenCed in 

(f: 9n^, DeOuigtttant (Rdig. de I'Antiq; 2d part. t)ie<later times by the Hagi, for the purposes of 

^. 3.), Daprc^ (Tableaux de TAsie, p. 21.), dieir art:;. lint JUeolKr, in the dissertetioBswhieh 

«ttke Goshtasp Darius Hystaspes, and Zoroaster he added to those of AaqsMtil ^nd the Abhd 

kit contemporary. The silence of Herodotus ap> Fondier, has proved that the Zend was a livtnf 

ptan the great objection to this theory. Some and spoken languagft. ---G. S4r IT. Jonesappean 

writers, as X. Ftmdter (resting, as M. Guisot ob- to hav4> abandoned hi»doabta on discovering the. 

serves, on ^e donbtfhl authority of Pliny), viOii* aHii.it I.eiwaon tbe Zend and the Sanskrit, 

tioire than one Zoroaster, and so attempt to re- ^'•i <* t4w lime ofXleaker this qneattou ha»be^u . 

concile the oonfiieUng theories. — «. im»:siigaled by manr leacnod scholars. Sir W. 

i Zend signifies li/e, {mngr. The word means* ftmw, he^pdan. ( a4r. 9«eeNh. x. 988^), «ii4 

• 
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opened a field af diq>ute to serenty sects, who yariously explained 
the fundamental doctrines of their religion, and were all indifferently 
derided by a crowd of infidels, who rejected the divine mission and 
miracles of the prophet. To suppress the idolaters, reunite tli6 
schismatics, and confute the unbelievers, by the infallible decision of 
a general council, the pious Artaaerxes sununoned the Magi from all 
parts of his dominions. These priests, wlio had so long sighed in 
coiitempt and obscurity, obeyed the welcome summons; and on the 
appointed day appeared, to tiie number of about eighty thousand* 
But as the dd)ates of so tumultuous an assembly coidd not have 
been directed by the authority of reason, or influenced by the art 
of pohcy, the P^ian synod was reduced, by successive^erations, 
to forty thousand, to four thousand, to four hundred, m^orty, and 
at last to seven Magi, the most respected for their leai^jng and 
piety. One of these, Erdaviraph, a young but holy prelate, received 
from the hands of his brethren three cups of soporiferous wine. 
He drank them off, and instantly fell into a long and profound sle^. 
As sooii as he waked, he related to the king and to the bdieviiqf 
multitude, his journey to Heaven, and] his intimate conferences 
with the Deity. Every doubt was silenced by this supernatural 
evidence ; and the articles of the faifli of Zoroaster were fixed with 
equal authority and precision (9). A short delineation of that ce- 
lebrated system will be found useful, not only to display the chor 
racter of the Persian nation, but to illustrate naany of their most 
important transactions, both in peace and wSr, with the Roman 
empire (10). 

(9) Hyde de Religione Tetemm Fen. c. 21. 

(10) I bave principally drawn this account f^om the Zendavesta of H. d'Anqnetil, And the Saddtf, 
subjoined to Dr. Hyde's treatise. It most, however^ be confessed, tbat tbe studied nbriC«if|l<H 
prophet, the figurative style of tbe East, and tbe deceitful medium of a French or Latin version, may 
have betrayed us into error smd heresy, in this abridgment of Persian theology.'" 



Mr. Erskine (Bombay Trans, ii. 399.), consider it the Pehlvi therefore y/^ tbe language of the 

a derivative from tbe Sanskrit. The antiquity of ancient heroes and kings of Persia, the valiant, 
the Zendavesta has likewise been asserted by . (Mr. Erskine prefers tbe derivation from pehla, a 

Bask, tbe great Danish linguist, who, accbrding border. — M.) It contains a number of Aramaic 

to Malcolm, brought haxk from the East fresh roots. Anquetil considered it formed from the 

transcripts and additions to those published by Zend ; Klenker does not adopt this opinion. Tb« 

Anquetil. According to Bask, tbe Zend and Pehlvi, he says, is much more flowing and leM 

Sanskrit are sister dialects ; the one tbe parent of overclwrged with vowels than the Zend, the 

the Persian, tbe other of the Indian family of books of Zoroaster, first written in Zend, were 

languages. — 6. and M. But the subject is most afterwards translated into Pehlvi and Parsi. The 

satisfactorily illustrated in Bopp's comparative Pehlvi had fallen into disuse under the dynas^ 

Grammar of the Sanscrit, Zend, Greek, Latin, of the Sassanides, but the learned still vrrote it. 

Lithuanian, Gothic, and German languages. Ber- The Parsi, the dialect of Part or Farsistan, wai 

lin, 1833-5. According to Bopp the Zend is in then the prevailing dialect. Kleaker,Anhang.Zam 

some respects of more remarkable structure than Zend Avesta, 3. ii. part. i. p. 158. part ii. 31. — G. 

the Sanscrit. Parts of the Zendavesta have been Mr. Erskine (Bombay Transactions) conaiden 

published in the original, by M. Bonmouf at Paris, the existing Zendavesta to have been compiled » 

and M. Olshausen in Hamburg. — M. the time of Ardeschir Babhegan. ~ M. 

The Pehlvi was the language of the coun- * It is to be regretted that GiMton foUowed the 

tries bordering on Assyria, and probably of As- post-Mahometan Sadder of Hyde.— 'K. 
Syria Itself. Pehlvi signififc valour, heroism; 
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^ The great and foiidamental article' of (he system, was the eele- voam. 
kated doctrkie of the two principles; a bold and injudicious at*- *t^ 
tempt of Eastern philosophy to reconcile the existence of moral and p"»«»p^*^ 
physical evil with the attributes of a beneficent Creator and Governor 
Al the world. The first and original Being, in whom, or by whom, 
the universe exists, is denominated in the writings of Zoroaster^ 
Tme without bounds;* but it must be confessed, that this infinite 
Bobstance seems rather a metaphysical abstraction of the mind» 
tiian a real object endowed with self-consciousness, or possessed 
of moral perfections. From either the blind, or the intelligent 
operation of this infinite Time, which bears but too near an affinity 
with the chaos of the Greeks, the two secondary T)ut active prin- 
ciples of the universe, were from all eternity produced, Ormusd and 
Ahriman, each of them possessed of the powers of creation, but each 
disposed, by his invariable nature, to exercise them with different 
designs.! The principle of good is eternally absorbed in light : the 
principle of evil eternally buried in darkness. The wise benevo- 
fciice of Ormusd formed man capable of virtue, and abundantly 
provided his fair habitation with the materials of happiness. By 
his vigilant providence, the motion of the planets, the order of the 
season^, and the temperate mixture of the elements, are preserved. 
Bntthe malice of Ahriman has long since pierced Ormusd' 8 egg; 
or, in other words, has violated the harmony of his works.. Since 
fliat fatal irruption, the most minute articles of good and evil are 
/^timately intermingled and agitated together; the rankest poisons 
spring up amidst the most salutary plants; deluges, earthquakes, 
and conflagrations attest the conflict of Nature, and the little world 
of man is perpetually shaken by vice and misfortune. Whilst the 
USi. of human kind are led away captives in the chains of their 
infernal enemy, the faithful Persian alone reserves his religious 
adoration for his friend and protector Ormusd, and fights under 
his banner of light,' in the full confidence that he shall, in the last 
day, share the glory of his triumph. At that decisive period, the 
enlightened wisdom of goodness will render the power of Ormusd 
superior to the furious malice of his rival. Ahriman and his fol- 
lowers, disarmed and subdued, will sink into their native darkness; 
and virtue will maintain the eternal peace and harmony of the 
universe (11)4 

(11) The modern Panees (and in some degree the Sadder) exalt Ormnsd into the first and omni- 



♦ Zemane Akerene, so translated by Anquetil avesta expressly recognises (see the Izeschne) that 

and Klenker. There is a dissertation of Foa- he was bom good, that in his origin he was 

cher on this subject, Mem. de I'Acad. des Inscr. light ; envy rendered him evil ; he became jealous 

t.xxix. According t« Bohlcn (das al e Indien) it of the power and attributes of Ormnzd; then 

is the Sanskrit SaroamA^ranam, the Uncreated light was changed into darkness, and Ahriman 

Whole ; or according to Fred. Schlegel, Sarvatn was precipitated into the abyss. See the Abridg- 

Akkaryam, the tJncrcate Indivisible. — M. ment of the Doctrine of the Ancient Persians, by 

t l^his is an error : Ahriman was not forced Anquetil, c. ii. §. 2. — G. 

hy his invariable nature to do evil ; the Zend- 4= According to the Zendavcsta, Ahriman will 
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The tbeologr of Zoroaster yn» darkly ODBH^rebended by fo- 
rdgaemy and even by the kr greater nuQ^)er of his dtB(»pleft; b«t 
ihe most cardess observers were struek with the philosojphic ahoK 
IpliGity of the Persian worship^ *^ That peo[^/' says Herodotus (i^ 
^^ redects the wse of tonples^ of altara, aad of statues, ^ndsoiilos aft 
^* &d foHy of those nations, who ima^ie that the gods aie spranig 
^' from, er bear any affinity with, the fauraan nature. The tops o( 
^^'tibe highest mountaifis are the f^aoesohosen for sacrifices. Hymov 
^< MBd prayers aie the pHB<apal worship ; the Siij[ffeme God wtai 
<< fills the wide ciide of Heayen, is the object to whom they mm 
/** jddressed." Yet, at the same tkne^ in the true spirit of a polf* 
theist, he acooses them id ad<iring £arth, Water, Fire, the WMa^ 
^and the Son and Mooni Bnt the Persians of every age have deniad 
the charge, and^ eiplained the ecpirvocal oondnct, wliich mtg^t af^ 
pear to giye a colour to it. The dements, and more particularlf 
Firelight, and the Sun, whom ttiey caUed MiihTa,t were thil 
crf»|ects of their religious reverence, because they considered theaati 
the purest synd)ols, the noblest produstions, and the most powerfial 
agents of tl» Divine Power and Nature (13). 

potent cause, vrhilst they degrade Ahriman into an iaferioT, bat rebelliout Sfant. Their dedfe «f 
I pleating tbe Mahometans may have contribnted to rnine their thec4egiori system. 

(12) Herodotas, 1. i. c. IM. Bat »r, Pridetox tkinka, with roiiPi, thit the Ois nf tMifletvtt 
afterwards permitted in theHagian religion.* 

fl3) HydedeBekg.PQM.c8. IfocwHfatlaiidliig •& (h««r distia««o« tad proiOi^ 



not be annihilatad or precipitated for erer iiit« daaas appear to have aialgiied him a highersuk 

darkness : at the resurrection of the dead he will thaa the Persians. It is he who bestows upon the 

he eatarely defeated by Orand, his powerwill be earth die light of the sua. The ion, named Kiir 

^fstroyed, his kingdom oyerthrown to its fband- (brightness), is this an inferior genins, who with 

y^tions, he will himself be purified in torrents of mapy other genii bears a part in the fanctions of 

mdting metal ; he wiU change his heart and his Kilfarm. These assistant genu to another geniii^ 

will, become holy, heavenly, establish in his do- are called his kamkart; but in the Zend wcrt i 

mini<m8 the law and word of Ormnad, unite him- they are never confounded. On the days laetM 

«clf with him in everlaeliBgfriendsfa^ and bath toaparliealargeaias, theFeniaB«ughct»t«dl% 

WiU sii^ hymns in honour of the Great EtemaL not only the prayers addressed to him, but theat 

See Anquetirs Abridgment. Kleuker, Anhang, alee which are addressed to his karakan : thai 

part iiL p. SIS. 36. : and the Ireachae, one ef the IhehymnfirieaehtofnuhnHBrectoloathedi) 

book& ef the Zendavesta. According to the Sad- of the sun (Khor) and vice versa. It ia probab^ 

der Bnn-Dehesdi, a more modem work, Ahrinun this which has sometimes caused them to be om* 

St to be annihilatei; botthis is cMitiarT to the faon^M; hut AaqiMSl had UnselfexpOied lUi 

text itself oi the Zendavesta, and to the idea error, which Kleuker, and all who have studied 

which its author gives of the' kingdom of Eter- tbe Zendavesta, have noticed. See viH. IMst. «( 

nity, after the twelve thoasand yean assigMdtft Ampucil. Ueaker's Aahaag, part iii. p. i» 

the contest between Good and Evil. — G. — G. 

* The pytan, or fire temples of the Zoraastriant K. Guizot is nnqnesfionaUy right, aeeordia^ W 

(observes Kleuker, Persica, p. 16.) were only to the pure and original doctrine ef the Zend. &t 

be found in Media or Aderbidjan, provinces into Mithriac worship, which was so extensively pro- 

whidk B e ro da tus did not panetiate. — M. pi|;ued ia the Weat, and in whieh MMhra asd 

f Among the Persians, Mithra is not the Sua : the son were perpetually confounded, seenas to 

A ayetil haseaatestad aad triamphaatly relhted have been formed ft>eai a fusion of Zoroaatciaain 

the opinion ef those who cottCennd them, aad it and Chaldaisas, or the Syrian worship of thasaa. 

ia ev^enlly eoiatraiy to the teat af the Zead- Aa excellent abstraet of the question, wilbae* 

avesta. Mithra is the first of tbe geaai or /amb fereaeestotbewovfaaef the chief modern wailen 

created by Ormaad; it is he who wattes oivar ea this cnrious sahiect, de Sacy, KleaJusr, mm 

all naitare. Hence arose the miikppceheaaioa of Haonvir, die may be found is I>e €N%aiaiier 

•ameofthe Oreeka, who have said thi* Mithra translatfoa of Kraacer.ariig.de IT Ajrti^pia^MMI 

wasthesummus deus of the Persians : he has a viii.ix. to beakii.inLL2dpaft,p.'Mk.— K. 
ioMia^tesilhoaaaadeycB. IhaGhal- 
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Every mi^ of t«Hgiofi, to fliAe t tiiep and lasting iiiq)resskm' ceremonie* 
li tte MMti flHRd, mmt ^«roiM our obedieDoe^ by enjoiniiig "^^^ 
fnitices ot 4evotiM> for whieh we can aisigK no reason ; and mast 
aequise 00 esteefldy by inculeating moriri deties analogous to Hi^ 
liotilfis «C««r own hearta. ¥be reUgion of Zoroaster was abun*» 
tetty protMed Wtth the ferflier) and possessed a snfifcient portion 
if the Mter. At tbe age of p^My, the faithfol Persian was in- 
wted wMi a myslsrious girdle, tlie badge of tile divine protection ; 
«id firoai that moment idl the actions of his life> e?en the most in- 
liffereniy or tte most nceessary, were sanctified by ^eir pecoliar 
frsyva, ejacuktlotiay or genuiatians; die omission of wMcfa, nnder 
mj droumslaBceS) m^ a grie?o«s nn, not inf^iiMr in guilt to the 
fiolalioft of ^ noml duties. The mend dotios, howerer, of jus^ 
ise, Mwreyy liheridity, &»., were in d^r turn required of the 
disciple of Zoroaster, who wished to escape Uie persecutioB of Ah-^ 
riM^ and la Mve with OnMnd in a blissful eternity, where the 
legrea of Meity wiU he aiaally proportkMMd to the decree of virt^ 
Adpiely(U). 

fittt lliere are some remariLabte instances in which Zoroaster lays Bnoo«- 
aride the proph^ assumes ttie legislator, and discovers a liberal "li^te^ 
ooneem for private and public hj^iness, sddom to be found among 
Ihs grovtohng c^ visionary schemes of supersUtioo. Fasting and 
|BBlibacy» the oemmon means of purchasing ^ divine favour, ha 
condemns with aUiorrenoe, fu a erinuaal rejection of the best g^ 
if PnnrsdenBe. The sahit, in th» Magian religion, is obliged to 
keget dilMten, to plant nmSsxl trees, to destroy noxious animals^ 
io convey waler to the dry lands of Persia, and to work out h^ 
Nivation by ptttsuing aU the kboinrs of agrieulture.t We may 
foole from tbMi Zendavesta a wise and benevdient maxim, which 
•ampeBBaiea for many an dMurdity. *^ He who sows the ground 
^ irtth cate md dihgemee aoquires a greater stode of reli^ous met^ 
** Am^ he ooirid gain by the repetition of ten thousand prayers (15).^* 
b the spring of every year a festival wu odd)rated, destined to 
the primitive equality^ and the present connection, of 



mm ikM0»e mm^ their tyrtnts, the lUhMietMt, hr/& ebra^utify 8t%matiM4 them as idoUtrow 
wonluf^s of the fire. 

M S«a <^ SaM«r, A« fOMlett ^■'i ^ irhiA oonsisU of mortl precepts. The cerenonies 
itioiaeA are ioiMiita asdl trifliag. nfteeo gemOtoxioBs, prayer*, &c. were reared whenever tbe 
deront Perrian cut his Bails or made water ; or as often as he put on the sacred girdle. Sadder, 
Art. 14. 50. 60.* 

(15) Zendavesta, torn. i. p. 324. and Precis dn Syst^me de Zoroattre, torn. iii. 



* Zoroaster exacted moch less ceremonial importance to these observances. Thns it is not 

ii W W wlliOft , thatt, at a ktcr period, the pHests of from the ZendavesU that Gibbon derives the 

tetlw u i aq i . Thit is Am progressofatt religions; proof of his allegation, but from tbe Sadder, a 

ike worship, simple in its origin, is graduadly modi later work. — G. 

i'Hilo^del wHhttinme sup er stiti ou s . Thenmxim f See on Zoroaster's encouragement of agri- 

flfaml — Ji Te st a, on tke relative marit tit sowing culture, the ingenious remarks of Heeren, Ideen. 

ai»<MrCh«iidofprayers,<pi«ied below byail)bon, tol. 1. p. 449, drc. and Rhode, Heilige Sage, 

proves that Zoroaster did not atuch too much p. 517. — M. 
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i9k THS DECLINE AMB FALL [Ghap. YUU 

mankind. The stately kings of Persia, exchanging thdr yain pomp 
for more genuine.greatness> freely mingled with the humblestJmt 
most useful of their subjects. On that day the husbandmen were 
admitted, without distinction, to the table of the king and his 
satraps. The monarch accepted their petitions, inquired into thdr 
^ievances, and conversed with them on the most equal terms. 
** From your labours," was he accustomed to say (and to say with 
truth, if not with sincerity), " from your labours, we recdve our 
" subsistence; you derive your tranquillity from our vigilance: 
" since, therefore, we are mutually necessary to each other, let us 
" live together like brothers in concord and love (16)." Such a 
festival must indeed have degenerated, in a wealthy and despotic 
empire, into a theatrical representation ; but it was at least a eo* 
medy well worthy of a royal audience, and which might sometimes 
imprint a salutary lesson on the mind of a young prince. 

Power Had Zoroaster, in all his institutions, invariably supported this 
eMagi. ^jg^ji^ character, his name would deserve a place with those of 
Numa and Confucius, and his system would be justly entitled to 
all the applause, which it has pleased some of our divines, and even 
some of our philosophers, to bestow on it. But in that motley 
composition, dictated by reason and passion, by enthusiasm and by 
selfish motives, some useful and subhme truths were disgraced by 
a mixture of the most abject and dangerous superstition. The 
Magi, or sacerdotal order, were extremely numerous, since, as we 
have already seen, fourscore thousand of them were convened in a 
general council. Their forces were multiplied by discipUne. A 
regular hierarchy was diffused through all the provinces of POTsia; 
and the Archimagus, who resided at Balch, was respected as the vi- 
sible head of the church, and the lawful successor of Zoroaster (17). 
The property of the Magi was very considerable. Besides the less 
invidious possession of a large tract of the most fertile lands of 
Media (18), they levied a general tax on the fortunes and the in- 
dustry of the Persians (19). "Though your good works," says 
the interested prophet, " exceed in number the leaves of the trees, 
** the drops of rain, the stars in the heaven, or the sands on the 
" sea-shore, they will all be unprofitable to you, unless they are 

' * ** accepted by the destouTy or priest. To obtain the acceptation 
" of this guide to salvation, you must faithfully pay him tythes of 

(16) Hyde dc Religione Persaruin, c. 19. 

(17) Hyde de Religione Persaram, c. 28. Beth Hyde and Prideaux affect to apply to the Magian 
the terms .consecrated to the Christian hierarchy. 

(18) Ammian. Harcellin. xuii. 6. He informs us (as far as we may credit him) of two carious par- 
ticulars ; 1. that the Magi derived some of their most secret doctrines from the Indian Brachmans ; 
and, 2. that they were a ti-ibe, or family, as well as order. 

(19) The divine institution of tythes exhibits a singular instance of conformity between the la^ 
of Zoroaster and that of Moses. Those who cannot otherwise account for it, may suppose, if thej 
please, that the Magi of the latter times inserted so useful an interpolation into the writings of their 
prophet. 
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<< all yeu possess, of your goods, of your lands, and of your money. 
'< If the destour be satisfied, your soul will escape hell tortures ; 
'< you will secure praise in this world, and happiness in the next. 
<< For the destours are the teachers of religion ; they know all 
" thing?, and they deliv^ all men (20) ." * 

These convenient maxims of reverence and implicit faith were 
doubtless imprinted with care on the tender minds of youth; since 
the Magi were the masters of education in Persia, and to their 
hands the children even of the royal family were intrusted (21). 
The Persian priests, who were of a speculative genius, preserved 
and investigated the secrets of Oriental philosophy; and acquired, 
either by superior knowledge or superior art, the reputation of being 
well versed in some occult sciences, which have derived their appel- 
lation from the Magi (22). Those of more active dispositions mixed 
with the world in courts and citks; and it is observed, that the ad- 
ministration of Artaxerxes was in a great measure directed by the 
counsels of the sacerdotal order, whose dignity, either from policy or 
^votion, that prince restored to its ancient splendour (23). 

The first counsel of the Magi was agreeable to the unsociable s^it-ot 
genius of their faith (24), to the practice of ancient tings (25), and p®"^'***"- 
even to the example of their legislator, who had fallen a victim to a 
religious war, excited by his own intolerant zeal (26). By an edict 
of Artaxerxes, the exercise of every worship, except that of Zo- 
roaster, was severely prohibited. The temples of the Parthians, 
and the statues of their deified monarchs, were thrown down with 
ignominy (27). The sword of Aristotle (^ch was the name given 

(30) Sadder, Art. 8. 
(21) Plato in Alcibiad. 

(23) Pliny (Hist. Natur. 1. xxz. c. 1.) observes, that magic held maokind by the triple chain of 
religioo, of physic, and of astronomy. 

(23) Agathias, 1. iv. p. 184. 

(24) Mr. Home, in the NaUtfal History of Religion, sagaciously remarks, that the most refined and 
philosophic sects are i ii^niJ^ the most intolerant.f 

(25) Cicero de Legibns, ii. 10. Xerxes, by the advice of the Magi, destroyed the temples of Greece. 

(26) Hyde de Relig. Persar. c. 23, 24. D'Herbelot, Biblioth^ue Oriental, Zerdusht Life of 
Zoroaster in torn, it of the Zendavesta. 

(27) Compare Moses of Chorene, 1. ii. c. 74. with Ammian. Marcellin. xxiii. 6. Hereafter I shall 
make use of these passages. 



* The passage quoted by Qibbon is not taken extract from the works of Zoroasler. See his 

from the writings of Zoroaster, but from the Diss, before quoted. Mem. do VAcad. des Ins. 

Sadder, a work, as has been before said, much t. xxvii. — G. Perhaps it is rash to speaji of any 

later tUn the books which form the Zendavesta, part of the Zendavesta as the writing of Zoro- 

and written by a Magus for popular use; what aster, though it may be a genuine representation 

it contains, therefore, cannot be attributed to of his doctrines. As to the Sadder, Hyde (in 

Zoroaster. It is remarkable that Gibbon should Praef.) considered it not above 200 years old. It 

fall into this error, for Hyde himself does not is manifestly post-Mahometan, see Art. xxv. on 

ascribe the Sadder to Zoroaster ; he remarks that fasting. — M. 

it is written in verse, while Zoroaster always f Hume's comparison is rather between theism 
"Wrote in prose. Hyde, i. p. 27. Whatever may and polytheism. In India, in Greece, and in 
be the case as to the latter assertion, for which modern Europe, philosophic religion has .looked 
there appears little fonndatioii, it is unquestion- down with contemptuous toleration on the su- 
able that the Sadder is of much later date. The perstitions of the vulgar. M. 
Abb^ Fouchcr does not even believe it to be an 
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by fhe Orientals (o fiie pdytheiim and pMlogophy of ^e^Greeks) wai 
easily broken (28) ; Hie flames of perdeootion soon reached the mote 
stubborn Jews and ChristianB (29) ; nor did ^y spare the h^ielicss 
of their own nation and religion. Tlie majesty of Ommsd, whd 
was jealous of a rival, was seconded by flie despotism of Artaxerxed; 
who could not sufier a rd)d ; and the s<^isnMitics wifMn his yasi 
empire were soon rednoed to the inconsiderable nwnber of eighty 
thousand (SO).* This spirit of persecution reflects di^onow on 
the religion of Zoroaster ; but as ft was not productii^ of any ^ntfl 
commotion, it served to strengthen Bie new monarchy, by unittng 
all the various inhabitants of Persia in the bands of reli^ous zeaf. t ^ 
Eiubiidi- n. Artaxences, by his valour and conduct, had wrested iim 
^jL^^ sceptre of the East from the ancient royal family of Parthia. Therfl 
the^^<iL ^^1 remained ttie more difficult task of establishing, throughout ttie 
fast extent of Persia, a unifonn and vigorous administration. Una 
Weak indulgence of the Arsm^ides had resigned to their «ons and 
brothers the principal provinces, and the greatest offices tt tti 
kingdom, hi the nature of hereditary possessions. The^«tVadM% 
tft eighteen most powerful satraps, were permitted to afftsume the 
teg^ title; and tt^ rain pride of ttie monarch was delated wHk* 
nommal dominion ovw so many vassal kings. Even tribes of b«f* 
barians in their mountains, and the Greek cities of Upper Aria (W), 
witiiin their walls, scarcely acknowledged, or seldom obeyed, airy 
iwiperior; and the Parthian empire exhibit©*, under other naft^, t 
Hvely image of the feudal system (32) which has since prevail^ iii 
Europe. But the active victor, at the head of a numerous $sh4 
disciplined army, visited in person every province of Persia. The 
defeat of the boldest rebels, and the reduction of the strongest tortii- 
entions (33), diffused the terror of Ms arms, and prepjtred the.iHlf 

m »«>>^ AkfAtm, to the ffJkkSohtdaid, f. m» !•». 

(29) Basnage^Histoire des Juifs, 1. viii. c. 3. ik>BMiei^ L u. e^ i» ^iiMwrho filtered ia %»l^ 
iaiw«M4ei4,M9lM4een6d*Ki^M«8weUM«<akrMlUuikeKtio. ^ 

(30) HydedeHeliglMMPcrsM. e. tti. 

(31) These colonies were extremely numerous. Selencus iVioaior founded thirty-niBe citle^ Ul 
Bund frooi hMMeir, or Mme «! bis reUttens (Me AMian in Syriac. p. 134.). the aera of Sel««e«s 
(still in use among the eastern Christians) appears as late as the year 508, of Christ 196, on the medftk 
of the Greek cities within the Parthian ^npire. See Hoyle's works, vol. i. p. 273, &c. and M. Fr^ret, 
Mem. de I'Academie, torn. xlx. 

(32) The modem Fenians diitfiigttilb thsft p«rt6d a« tke d^fuM^ cfthe hlnffi eT th« Mtteoi. Ste 
rhn. Hist. Nat. vi. 25. 

(98) Botydikis (torn. i. p. 3«T. 371. 375.) t^tfls Hie «le($« «r tJiM Isliad of t(»iM ta the ftfflttt, 
wfth fome eireomstances not onKke the story df Hisus and Seyia^ 

* lih fnoorriMJt io attribute these persectftions the FffM, 4. B. IflT. BMuirtw^ ttit. dftltM, i. 

tO'ArUxertes. The Jews were held in hoooar by 209. —M. 

htti, and thefr sdiools flourished during his retgn. f In the testffilfteirt ^ Afdbeheir in f^effdui, Al 

Compare Jost, Geschichte dcr Israeliter, b. tv. 5. poet assigns these seiitliiients to the dying kitg^ 

trith Basoage. Sapor was forced bv ibe people as he addresses his son : *— Never forget tlwt m a 

to temporary seterities; but their real persecution king, yon are at once the protector of rdigtttt 

did not begin till the reigns of Xezdfgerd, and and of ytWr oMutiry. Consider the altar and Ihi 

ttfb»A. Wrt. of lews, i«. 230. According %6 throne as inaeparabte ; Aey mnst always 

Soxomen, 1. viii. Sapor fm perMNnted fhe each other. »lfcdlm'iPer«la, i. t4.— M. 
Christians, lanes was put to death by Yaranes 
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te the peteeftil iQceytiMi o( hii anthodty. An obiflfai«le resiitftii^ 
mg IkUI to the dneb; bni their Mlew«rs irerft treated wHk 
lenity (B^). * A diserM suhminlo* was rewarded with hofioon 
and lidffls; b«t Ihepraismi Arttxerxeg, solferiiig bo person eicej^ 
bimsdf to mmumm V» tt<ie of king, abeUsked etery interaiediato 
poirer hetiv«ett iht liaotm tmA the people. Em kingdom, nearly Extent ana 
6i|inl in extent to ntoden ^eiila, iraa^ on Mary side, bounded by ^^p^? ^ 
the sea, or by great rit«n; by ^« EuphraEteft, the Tigris, the Araiies^ 
fkt Oxns, and the kidus, by the Caspian Sea, and the G«ilph of 
hnrsia (35). tliat eoudtry was cowpnled to contain, in the laat 
oentory, five hmidred and fiftf-foar citteef, sixty thousand viHages, 
and about forty millioiis of sods (86). If wn compare the adm»^ 
nMration of the house of Sassan with tiiat of Ibe house of Sefi> 
tte pohlkal influence of Ae Magian wifii th«t of flie Mahometan 
ni^on, we Aaft probably infer, that the kingdohi of Artaxerxes 
contained at least as great a iramber of cities, villages, and inha^ 
bitaals. B«it it must likewise be confessed, that in every age the 
anttt of jiarboun on the sea-coast, and tiie scarcity of fresh water 
in the inland pmvilK^ have been very unftivourable to the com-- 
mi^ and agricalture of ttie Persians ; who, in the calculation of 
their irambert, seem to have indulged one of the meanest, fliough 
Mast common, artifices of national vanity. 

As soon as te ambttiooB mind of Artaxences had triuti^hed over Recapito- 
the renstance of his vassals, he began to threaten the neighbouring l^^V^ 
states, who, during the long istamber of Ms predecessors, had in- ^^^JTS^ 
salted Persia with impunity. He obtained some easy victories over <»npires. 
the wild ScyUiiaffls and the efil^ninate Indians ; but the Romans 
Were an enemy,, who, by their past injuries and present power^ 
daa cr ved the utmost ^orts of his arms. A forty years' tranquil** 
lity, the fruit of valour and moderation, had sueceeded the victories 
nf Tngon. During ttie period that lapsed from the accession of 
Manus to the veign of Alexander, the Roman and the Parthian em« 
pires were twice engaged in wnr; and aldiough the whole strength 
t>f the Arsacides contended with a part only of die forces of Rome^ 
the evait vras most commonly in favour of the latt^. MacrinuSi 

(34) Agathiais, ii. 64. [and It. p. 260.] The princes of S^esUn defended their independence 
during many years. As romances generally transport to an ancient period the etents of their own 
tkm^ It is not Impossible tkat the faMons exploits of Rnstan, Frince of Segestan, may hare heea 
9raa«d en this real history. 

(35) We can scarcely attribute to the Persian monarchy the sea-coast of Gedmria or Maeirift, 
which extends along the Indian Ocean from Cape Jask (the promontory CapeHa) to Cape Geadel. 
In the time of Alexander, and probably many ages afterwards, it was thinly Inhabited by a savage 
people of Icthyophagi, or Fishtmen, who knew no arts, who acknowledged no master, and who 
w«re divided by inhospitable deserts from the rest of the world. (See Arrian de Reb. tndicis.) H 
the twelfth century, the little town of Talt (supposed by M. d'Anvllle to be the Tesa of Ptolemy) 
Wis peopled and enriched by the resort of the Arabian raer«hanu. (See Oeograpbia Nnbiens. p. V$, 
and d'AuTille, Goographie ancienne, t&m. H. p. IM.) In the hst age, the whole coontry. wtt 
dhided between three prlncea, one Mahometan and two Idolaters', who maintaitoed their indepaii^ 
denee against the stcj e s s ois of Shah Abbas. (Voyages de Tavemier, part 1. 1. y. p. 6SS.). 

(36) Chardin, torn. iu. c. 1, 2, 3. 
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indeed, prompted bf his precarioas situation and posiUanimoiis 
t^iper, purchased a p^ace at the expense of near two millions of 
our money (37); but the generals of Marcus, the emperor Seyems^ 
and his son, erected many trophies in Armenia, Mesopotamia, and 
Assyria. Among their exploits, the imperfect relation of which 
would have unseasonably interrupted the more imp(»iant sa*ies of 
domestic revolutions, we shall only mention the repeated calamities 
of the two great cities of Seleucia and Gtesiphon. 

m» or Seleucia, on the western bank of the Tigris, about forty-4re 

^^S^boS* ™*^ ^ ^^ ^^^^ of ancient Babylon, was the capital of the ftfo- 
cedonian conquests in Upper Asia (38) . Many ages after the fall of 
their empire, Seleucia retained the genuine characters of a Grecian 
colony, arts, military virtue, and the love of freedom. The i;ide- 
pendent republic was governed by a senate of three hundred no- 
# bles; the people consisted of six. hundred thousand citizens; the 
walls were strong, and as long as concord prevailed among the se- 
veral orders of the state, they viewed with contempt the power of 
the Parthian : but the madness of faction was sometimes provoked 
to implore the dangerous aid of the common enemy, who was 
posted almost at the gates of the colony (39). The Parthian mo- 
narchs, like the Mogul sovereigns of Hindostan, delighted in the 
pastoral life of their Scythian ancestors; and the Imperial camp was 
frequently pitched in the plain of Ctesiphon, on the eastern bank 
of the Tigris, at the distance of only three miles from Seleucia (Wj. 
The innumerable attendants on luxury and despotism resorted U) 
the court, and the little village of Ctesiphon insensibly swelled iato 
a great city (^^l). Under the reign of Marcus, the Roman generals 

Jl, d. 165. penetrated as far as Ctesiphon and Seleucia. They were received 
as friends by the Greek colony ; they attacked as enemies the seal 
of the Parthian kings ; yet both cities experienced the same treat- 
ment. The sack and conflagration of Seleucia, with the massacre 
of three hundred thousand of the inhabitants, tarnished the glory 
of the Roman triumph (/Ji-S). Seleucia, already exhausted by the 
neighbourhood of a too powerful rival, sunk under the fatal blow ; 

A. D. 198. but Ctesiphon, in about thirty-three years, had suflSciently reco- 

(37) Dion, 1. xxviii. p. 1335. 

(38) For the precise situation of Babylon, Seleucia, Ctesiphon, Modain, and Bagdad, cities often 
confounded with each other, see an excellent Geographical Tract of M. d'Anville, in Mem. de I'Aca- 
dtoie, torn. xxx. 

(39) Tacit. Annal. xi. 43. Plin. Hist. I?at. vi. 26. 

(40) This may be inferred from Slrabo, 1. xvi. p. 743. 

(41) That most curious traveller, Bernier, who followed the camp of Aurengzebe from Delhi to 
Cashmir, describes with great accuracy the immense moTing city. The guard of cavalry consisted 
of 35,000 men, that of infantry of 10,000. It was computed that the camp contained 150,000 horses, 
mules, and elephants ; 50,000 camels, 50,000 oxen, and between 300,000 and 400^000 persons. 
Almost all Delhi followed the court, whose magnificence supported its industry. 

(42) Dion, I. Ixxi. p. 1178. Hist. August, p. 38. Eutrop. viii. 10. Euseb. in Chronic. Qnadralos 
(quoted in the Augustan History) attempted to vindicate the Romans by alleging that the citizens of 
Seleucia had first violated their faith. 
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yered its gtrength to maintain an obstinate siege against tke ^nperor 
Sereras. The city was, however, taken by assault; the king, who 
defended it in person, escaped with precipitation; an hundred 
thousand captives^ and a rich booty, rewarded the fatigues of the 
Roman soldiers (<^3). Notwithstan^ng these misfortunes, Gtesiphon 
succeeded to Babylon and to Seleucia, as one of the great capitals 
of the East. In summer, the monarch of Persia enjpyed at £c- 
batana the cool breezes of the mountains of Media ; but the mildness 
of the climate engaged him to prefer Gtesiphon for his winter ro- 
ridence. 

From these successful inroads the Romans derived no real or ^^^^ 
lasting benefit; nor did they attempt to preserve such distant con- tbeaonan!^ 
quests, separated from the provinces of the empire by a large tract 
of int^mediate desert. The reduction of the kingdom of Osrhoene 
was an acquisition of less splendour indeed, but of a far more soU<f . 
advantage. That little state occupied the nor&ern and most fertile 
part of Mesopotamia, between the Euphrates and the Tigris. Edessa, 
its ^capital, was situated about twenty miles beyond the former of 
those rivers; and the inhabitants, ^nce^the time of Alexander, w»^ 
a mixed race of Greeks, Arabs, Syrians, and Armenians (hk). The 
fe^le sovereigns of Osrhoene, placed'on the dangerous verge of two 
contending empires, were attached from inclination to the Parthian 
cause ; but the superior power of Rome exacted from them a re- 
luctant homage, which is still attested by their medals. After the, 
conclusion of the Parthian war under Marcus, it was judged pru- 
dent to secure sonie substantial pledges of their doubtful fidelity. 
Forts were constructed in several parts of the country, and a Roman 
garrison was fixed in the strong town of Nisibis. During the 
troubles that followed the death of Gommodus, the princes of 
Osrhoene attempted to shake off the yoke; but (he stern policy of 
Severus confirmed their dependence {,hb)y and the perfidy of Gara- 
calla completed the easy conquest, j^arus, the last king ^f Edessa, a« d, 3ie« 
was sent in chains to Rome, his dominions reduced into a province, 
and his capital dignified with the rank of colony; and thus the Ro- 
mans, about ten years bdore the fall of the Parthian monarchy, 
obtained a firm and -permanent estabUshment beyond the Eu- 
phrates (<^6). 

Prudence as well as glory might have justified a war on the side 
of Artaxerxes, had his views been confined to the defence or tbe 

» 

(43) DiOB, I. Ixxv. p. 1363. ^erodian, I. iii. p. 190. ffist. Augnst. p. TO. 

(44) The poihhed citiiens of Antioch called those of Edessa mixed barbariam. It was, howev^, 
seae praise, that of the three dialecto of the Syriac, the purest and most elegant (the Aramsaa) was 
spoken at Edessa. This remark M. Bayer (Hist. JSdess. p. 5.) has borrowed from George of KalaUa, 
a Syrian writer. 

(46) Dion, 1. Ixxv. p. 1348, 1340, 1350. M. Bayer has negleoled to use this most important 



(40) This kin{(dom, from Osrhoet, who gave a new name to the ooontry, to the last Abgam» btd 
lasted 8&3 years. See the learned work ofM. Bayer, Biftoria Ocrhoent «t BdfliWMU 
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[Chap, vaij 



▲rttxenes 
claims the 
provinces of 

Asia, and 
declares war 
i^inst the 

Romans, 
A.D. 230. 



Pretended 
▼Ictory of 
Alexander 
Severus, 
A. D. m. 



•efiuMtioD of a usefiil firoatt^. Bui tilie ambifidul PersiaD oi^eakf 
ai^ywed a bf more exieoBire design of 0ODflp]b98t ; aad he thmt^ 
luBiself aUe W support bis lofty preleasions by the annd of reaseii 
aa well as those of pow^. Cyrus, he alle^,, had first suhdo^, 
lAd his stt ccoso a r Q had for a \omg tuae passessed, thi> whole extent 
af AsAatasfarasdiePropofttisaftdtheiEgiMtnsearthe pro^ytoeeaoi 
Caria and looia, u«der tfaeir enfuire, hid heeai gMrenied by Persian 
iitraps, aad M Egypt, to tib^ coofiDes of i£thiopia, had ackaan^ 
ladgdi tbeif sovereiip^ (V%). Theit.ri^bts had beea suspendedy 
but not destroyed, by a long usurpation ; and as soon as he reeamd 
ttie Persian diadeni, whkh birib and racctssbil vrioor iftd pb^ed 
vyan his Uead, the first greaA duAy ot Ma statioa c^ed npoft hka 
lorestore the aneieBl. UmilB aad spfettdoin^ of the noj^napehy. The 
Creat King, therefore (such was the hau^ty style of hia ettbasaies 
\o the canperor Alei»ider)> fommandiBd the RtosMna instantly tr 
A^art frcm all the provhiNM of his ancestiars, and^ yieldingio At 
Persians the enfite d Asia,, lo conteni tfaaasaelTea witii the uadhH 
hirbed possession of Euro^. Thia han^ty Maadata was dcdlverei 
by four hundred of the tatteatand OMSt hcnutifial of theParsia&s; 
who, by their fiM harses» splendid arma^ and rich appnrel, dfe^ 
iteyad the pnde and ^e«lnnss 0I their nMster (t£). Smh an en»^ 
hififay was naneh leea an offer of negotlatioii than a decteraitkHi off 
war. Both Alezander Se¥eras and Artciarxes, coUecUng the bbK^ 
tary fiotee of the Roman and P«E9Hin mottaidhiea, resolved ia HSlA 
importanl oontest to lead their anntes in person. 

If we credit what kionld serai the moBk anthentie of all reconby 
tm oDation, still extant, ndddivered by the emperor himself te din 
senate, we must allow thait the Tietory of Alexander Serenia wan 
]K>t inferior to any of those formerly obtained over the Peruana hy 
the son of Pfailifi. The army of ihe Great King consisted cS one 
hmdred and twenty thousand horse^ eiothed in compMe aimotir 
ofstel; of seven huiuh^eto|]teints,wiiihtow«n filled wi&arch^ 
qm ttmr hadus, nmi of ei^iieen hundred chariots annsd witti 
scythes. IhisformiMaeltt^st^tfaeHkeof whichianofttohefoiui^ 
ineasletn history, and haa scarcely been iniagiiied in ea^rn v^^ 
nunco (h% waii^diseomiled in a great baMle,.m which Ihe BoninM 



ti dbe empire of C^yrvt. Qtrodotus (1. iH. c. 19, &c.) enten into a ouiiois and particular descripy^a 
•rtke twenty great Salroptet into which the Persian empire was divided hy Varltos Bystaspet. f 

(48) Herodian, Ti. %». 212. 

(49) There were two hmidred a^auid cliariMt al tike baia»eri0beU» {« the hoit of Mrtu. In 
tto vnHarmy of Tigr— ea, wirfeh was vmqoisbed by LacoliM, iwfan Ihwand hsgae —^ wore 
•Mipletely armed. Aateehns browht «N.fbw elephanta \v^ tftnMd aimlnat the Immm : by bin 



I broogbt fll^.fbw elejphanta iB«» tbeMd agiinat the Bmnant : by I 
i9Mfma^ wan tad MgetlatlOM wilb th« pcineet of India, hehad odm oolketed an hmdred anA 
fifty of those great animak ; but it may be questioned whether the most powerful menaieh of Bin* 
dnelatt «ver fbnnsd a Uneof batUe ef stven hnndred elapbaata. mstaad of thraa or foot thooannd 
elephants, which the Great Mogul was supposed to possess, Tavemier (Toyases, part ii. 1. i. p. lSi4 
AlMQvaMd, hynatfeaomiMleinqnirysaMihayultnlf iMbnndhMLforhisbiggagBvuidei^ 
or ninety for iWjw#M>fftRBrw Tfceflmla bafyaiiid i riAi ng M A toiieMunharwhichl 
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^Jexaiider aj^oved lumself an intr^id soldier aad a skilful §mie<« 
||L The Great Kiag fled before his valour ; an inMneBse booty ^aed 
the conquert of Mesopotamiay were the immediate fruits of this sig^ 
Hal victory. Such are the circumstances of thk^ o^entatious aad 
piprobable rdation, dictated, as it too plainly appears, by the vaniiy 
(tf 0ie monarch, adorned by the onhlushing servility (^ his fllitter^rs^ 
|Bd received wiljbiout contradiction by a distant and obse(|uiou« 
SMOto (50). Far fr(Ha being inclined to believe that the arms €l 
Alexander obtained any memorable advantagQ over the PecsiaAAft 
ii» are induced ta si^poQt^ tb^t all this bl«vQ ol \fm^msri gllfary waa 
4iiisigKied k> coni^eal, ^mf^ real dis^^race. 

Our su^ieions are confirmed by the auth^y of a contemporary i^ 
bist(Hrian, who mentions Ae virtaes of Alexander witti respect, and aoo^tof %e 
lis fettUs with candour. He describes tb^ Judicious plan which bad ^"' 
Iwen formed for the condwt (^ the war. Three Ro^ian an»ies 
i^wce dostiaed to invade Persia at the saoate time, and by diffinenil 
loads. But be <^p^ratioiis o( tba cim|>iiigi»» though wisely con- 
certed, were not executed with ability or success. The first of ihiMfir 
anwies, as soon as it had Altered ttie marrtiy plaias of Babylon, 
towards the artificial conflux of the Euphrates and the Tigris (&1)» 
las encompassed by the sup^ior n4aid)efs, a«d destroyed by tbo 
«aows, c^ the eneipiy. The alliaBeo o( Chosroes^ king (A Armo«* 
Qift (52), and the long tract of mountaiDOus ccmn^> in which thA 
{^9r#B cavalry was of Uttle service, c^ned a secure entrance inioi 
the heart kA Media^ to the second of the SeGAnan urates, Tbasia 
Ivave iysws^ laid waste t^ adjacent pcrvinces,. and by saverid suo** 
Qfigrful actions against Artaxen&es, ga^ife a foint cfriour to tile empe^ 
^'s vanity, v But ^ retreat of this victorioas army was i^priH 
^ent, pr at least upfovtunale^ In i^^ssing tto mauntainsi, great 
niHQ^^» of soldiers perished bf the badness of the rea^^ 9iid ttie 
severity of the winter season. Vl. had bee«t resolved, tto^ whiHsl 
tli^so two goeat detachments pea^etrated into the ofifiosite exIranaB 
^ the P^sian doaumms, the mm body, nwider tto command al 
kiamfi&m. hmself, should su|f>opl their aMwk^ hy^ intwding <ba 

bKtf9l|t iBte the^^; but Qniotat Onftiqg (viU. IS.], hi UbN i«st«Bce j«4ioiMa ai>4 n(»dei«li^ H 
contented 'with eighty-five elephants, distinguished by Uieir size and strength. In Siam, where these 
animals are the most numerous and the most esteemed, eighteen elephants are allowed as a wffioieul 
l|nifoi|M« for each of tlie niod bfigados into whtoh a jmt vmf >s divided. Xh« wliole nuaiW , of 
oofi hnnd^ and sixty-two elephants of war, may soqietime^ be doubled . Hist, des Voyages, tom. ij^ 
f . W^ *■ 

jM)Bi«t.Auga«I.Ma3.t 

(dl) M. de Tillemont has already observed, that Herodian's geography is somewhat confhsed. 

(52} Hoses of Chorene (Hist. Armen. 1. ii c. 71.) illustrates this invasion of Media, by asserting 
tk«4Gki»«oii%ki)^{ of ioiMnSa, defeated AftaOMmei, and p«rv»edlM^ Hie 

exploits of Chosroes have been magnified; and he aeted at a depa a Aaa t ally to tke ftemam. 



'i(^fli«^fti»«abboli'9Mte«0<ta«b.lvU.*,.«]f. his aaaqseMa to th* lffl»a4(s« |[akolic,L1l. 
tSaaV. OaiM>4\kBo«e,pa9a98!|. A oe w diBg -«J|4 
to the Persian aqthoiiUei, AideadMt < 
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centre of the kingdom. But the unexperienced youth, influenced 
by his mother's counsels, and perhaps by his own fears, des^ted 
the brayest, troops and the fairest prospect of victory ; and after con* 
suming in Mesopotamia an inactive and inglorious summer, he led 
back to Antioch an army diminished by sickness, and provoked by 
disappointment. The behaviour of Artaxerxes had been very dif- 
ferent. Flying with rapidity from the hills of Media to the marshes 
of the Euphrates, he had every where opposed the invaders in per- 
son ; and. in either fortune had united with the ablest conduct the 
most undaunted resolution. But in several obstinate engagem^ts 
against the vetaran legions of Rome, the Persian monarch had lost 
the flower of his troops. Even his victories had weakened hh 
power. The favourable opportunities of the absence of Alexander, 
and of the confusions that fbllowed that emperor's death, presented 
themselves in vain to his ambition. Instead of expelling the Ro- 
mans, as he pretended, from the continent of Asia, he found him- 
self unable to wrest from their hands the little province of Meso- 
potamia (53). 
chmctCT The reign of Artaxerxes, which from the last defeat of the Paiy 
tnd maxims ^jjjj^g lasted ouly fourteen years, forms a memorable aera in the 
^iHtS'. history of the East, and even in that of Rome. His character seems 
to have been marked by those bold and commanding features, that 
gena*ally distinguish the princes who conquer, from those who in- 
herit, an empire. Till the last period of the Persian monarchy,' BS 
code of laws was respected as the ground-work of their civil and 
religious policy (5fc). Several of his sayings are preserved. One 
of them in particular discovers a deep insight into the constitution 
of government. " The authority of the prince,'^ said Artaxerxes, 
** must be defended by a military force; that force can only be 
*^ maintained by taxes ; all taxes must, at last, fall upon agricaV 
" ture ; and agriculture can never flourish except under the pro- 
** tection of justice and moderation (55)." Artaxerxes bequeatted 
his new empire, and his ambitious designs against the Romans^ to 
Sapor, a son not unworthy of his great father; but those des^ff 
were too extensive for the power of Persia, and served only to in- 
vdve both nations in a long series of destructive wars, and reci- 
procal calamities. 
Military The Pcrsiaus, long since civilised and corrupted, wwe very far 
^Pp|[2i^**® from possessing the martial independence, and the intrepid hardi- 
ness, both of mind and body, which have rendered the norths 

(53] For the account of this var, see Herodian, 1. vi. p. !M^. 313. The old abbreviators andiM)* 
dern compilers have blindly followed the Augustan HisUury. 

(54] Eutychius, torn. ii. p. 180. vers. Pocock. The great Chosroes Noushirwan sent the code of 
Artaxerxes to all his satraps, as the invariable rule of their conduct. 

(55) D'Herbelot, Bibliotheque Orientale, an mot Ardthir, We may obaerve, that after an andcat 
period of fables, and a long interval of darkness, the modem histories of Persia begin to 3 ' 

«ir of ^th with the dynasty of the Sassanides. [Compaare lUkohn, i. 79. ~IL] 
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barbarians masters of the world. The science of war, that consti- 
tuted the more rational force of Greece and Rome, as it now does 
of Europe, never made any considerable progress in the East. Those 
disciplined eyolutions idiich harmonise and animate a confused 
multitude, were unknown to the Persians. They were equally 
undLilled in the arts of constructing, besieging, or defending regu- 
lar fortifications.. They trusted more to their numbers than to 
their courage ; more to their courage than to their discipline. The Theirinfeiitrf 
infantry was a half-armed, spiritless crowd of peasants, levied in <»°**"p***^ 
Jiaste by the allurements of plunder, and as easily dispersed by a 
^victory as by a defeat. The monarch and his nobles transported 
into the camp the pride and luxury of the scrapie. Their military 
operations were impeded by a useless train of women, eunuchs, 
horses, and camels ; and in the midst of a successful campaign, the 
Persian host was often separated or destroyed by an unexpected 
famine (56). 

B\it the nobles of Persia, in*the bosom of luxury and despotism, ''^^^^gl**^ 
preserved a strong sense of personal gallantry and national honour. ^ 
From the age of seven years they were taught to speak truth, to 
shoot with the .bow, and to ride ; and it was universally confessed, 
that in the two last of these arts, they had jnade more than a com- 
mon proficiency (57). The most distinguished youth were edu- 
cated under the monarch's eye, practised their exercises in the gate 
•fliis palace, and were severely trained up-to the habits of tempe- 
rance and obedience, in thdr long and laborious parties of hunting. 
In every province, the satrap maintained a like school of military 
virtue. The Persian nobles (so natural is the idea of feudal tenures) 
received from the king's bounty lands and houses, on condition of 
their service in war. They were ready on the first summons to 
mount on horseback, with a martial and splendid train of followers, 
and to join the numerous bodies of guards, who were carefully 
selected firom among the most robust slaves, and the bravest adven- 
turers of Asia. These armies, both of light and heavy cavalry, 
eqaally formidable by the impetuosity of their charge, and the rapi- 
dity of their motions, threatened, as an impending cloud, the eastern 
provinces of the declining empire of Rome (58). 

(56) Herodian, I. Ti. p. 214. , Ammianus MarceUiniu, 1. xxiii, c. 6. Some differences may b« 
obterved bet^reen the two historians, the natural effects of the changes produced bj a century and a 
half. 

(57) The Persians are still the most skilfiil horsemen, and their horses the finest, in the Bast. 

(58) From Herodotus, Xenophon, Herodlan, Ammianus, Chardin, &c. I have extracted such 
probabU accounts of the Persian nobility, as seem either common to every age, or particular to that 
of the Sassanides. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



Tike SUte of GerDiany tilt the IwMioB cf tlw Barbamss, hi the TIbm of Vm Em|Mr«r 

Decius. 

The goverament and religion of Persia have deserved some fio*- 
tice, from their connection wiUi the decline and fall of the Roman 
empire. We shall occasionally mention the Scythian or Sarmatiao 
tribes,* which, with their arms and horses, their flocks and herdft# 
their wives and families, wandered over the immense plains whiofa 
spread themselves from the Caspian sea to the Vistula, from the 
confines of Persia to those of Germany. But the waarUke GernaaDfl, 
who first resisted, then invaded, and at length overturned, tbi 
Western monarchy of Rome, will occupy a much more important 
place in this history, and possess a nmch stronger, and, if we may 
use the expression, a more domestic, claim to our attentioH aad 
regard. The most civilised nations of modern Europe issued from 
the woods of Germany ; and in the rude institutions of those bar- 
barians we may still distinguish the original principles of our ^wfh- 
sent laws and manners. In thek primitive state oi simplicity aad 
independence, the Germans were surveyed by the diflceraing efe, 
ipind delineated by the aiasterly pencil, of Tacitus, t the fiftt of to- 



* The Scythians, even according to ^ w- Frtgm^tnin ejus lo«i Wsmas Infliooplenrteg to 
i5ieDt»,arenotSariMliMis. [It «ay he doubted topogpaphi»Cli#fetitM,f.*4«.oo»9ervavH. TWw 
whether Gibbon intended to confound them. — igitur Enhorum, cum loeorum positu per certa 
« 1 The Greeks, after having divided the woi4d capita difttribiiere et explicare constltocrct, lii- 
inlo Greek* and bafbarian*, divided the harha- signioram aomina g<9tiiim vastioribas spaitfis 
rians into four great classes, the Cells, the Scy- adhibuisse, nulla mala fraude •t succumtii^ 
4hiflRs, the Indians, and the Ethio^^iaBS. «M*y lid. Nam l^horo quoquomodo dicU pro eipb- 
caUed Celts aU the inhabHanU of Gaul. Scyihia irttis habebant Gneci pl«Hque ct Ropaani : m 
extended from the Baltic Sea to the lake Aral : gliscebat error posleritale. Igitur tot Um<|Qe 
the people e»clo«ed in the angle to Ae neifh-east, diverwe stirpis genres noti tewio intra commoMii 
between Celtioa and Stythia, w«rc called CfcHo- quafldam regionem definite, ukun omiMS «fy- 
IScythians, and the Sarmalians were ^aced in the thamm nomeo his auctoribus subieront, acd etiam 
Mut^ern part of that angle. But these nam^ of ah iUa regimii adpeilatk>Be hi eandem nati&ttm 
Celts, of Scythian*, of OeUo^cythiaBs, v>d Sar- sbnt «oftiat«Q. Sic Giuneritrvm res oom fcy- 
matians, were invented, says Schhizer, by the thicis, Scytharum cum Sarmaticis, Russlois, Hu* 
profound cosmographical ignowtnce of the Greeks, akis, rartaricis eomnaiscentur. — ft. 
and have no real ground : they aro purely geo- i" The Germania of Tacitus has been a fraitftil 
graphical divisions, without any rchitioo to the source of hypothesis to the ingenuity of naodera 
true affiliation of the dilTerent races. Thus all the writers, », who have endeavoured to accounl far 
inhabitants of Gaul are called Celts by most of the form of the work and the. views of the wi- 
the ancient writers ; yet Gaul contained three thor. According.to Luden (Geachichte dea TL t. 



*sar. Com. c. i. It is thus the Turks call all Eu- M. Becker, conceives that it was intended as an 

ropeans Franks. Schlozer, Allgemeine Nordische episode in his lai^er history. According to 

Geschichte, p. 289. 1771. Bayer (de Origine et M. Guizot, "Tacite a peint les Germains comme 

priscis Scdibus Scytharum, in Opusc. p. 64.) Montaigne et Rousseau les sauvages, dans un ac* 

says : Primus eomm, de quibtls constat, Ephorus, ces d'humeur contre sa patrie : son Hvre est one 

in quarto historiarum libro, orbem terrarum satire des moeurs romainel^, Veloquente bootade 

inter Scythas, Indos, Athiopas et Celtas divbit. d'un patriote philosophe qui veut voir la verlu la 
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ov rsa woMAff BnniB. 



I» 



torifiBS who applied Ihe science of fihfloMpliy to tbe gludy of bote. 
Hie expressiye eoocisenegs of iiis descriptions has deserved to eiw- 
d»e the diligence of inmnnerafbte antiquarians, and to excite te 
genios and penetra^on of ftie philoso^ic kntodans of our own 
tmes. The snfa^ect, however yarious and important, has already 
been so freqnent^f , so ahly^, Mid s^sucoessfnlly discussed, that tt is 
BOW ^own famihar to the reader, and d^Kicalt to tiie writer, We 
Aall Hierdbre content ourselves widi ohs^vnig, and indeed witk 
repeating, son^e of the most important ciicumstuioes of diffnaie, ol 
maniiers, and cC msHtutions, which rendered <iie wfld bnterians 
of Germany such formidd^le enraates to the Roman power. 

Ancient Germany, esdudlng from its independent limits fliepi^ 
vmce westward of the Rhfine, winch had snbmitted lo the Rraun 
yoke, -extended itself met a Hmd fni et Europe.^ AloMst the 



eh H Be renoontre pas k Bttlleue lioDteiue et la 
d^lirwatieB «r*mte dVnie nO^mKiiU. WtL 
dels OmksatioB ItotoM, i. »8. — IL 

'*' Garmaay was not of such vast extent. It is 
froB C»flar, aB4<nore poffticniaflj fton Pkriemy 
fays BattiTB^ that ire can kMw whaA was the 
tfate of ancient Gennany before the wars wMi 
«tt IkMMns had ghaagod the faiAon •( Ike 
tiihes. Gennaay, as ehaaged by theas^Kan, has 
kea described by Strabo, I4iny, and Tadtns. 
AffBRany, prtfoAy m caBeA, watboudedtm (he 
n«it hy the Bhi«e,-M the east \)y the Yistnla, 
0B (he north by the smifliem point of Norway, by 
Sweden and Esthooia. On the «nrlh, ilbe Saine 
lad ihaanouataiiu to the north of Bohema form' 
«d the limits. Before the time of Gssar, the 
OBBflftry between 4he Vaiae and Ihe^aaate was 
partly aoeopied by the Heketiansand other Ganls, 
pally by the Hercynian forest : bnt from the 
•^Mftc/^aesar to tiw^reatnii^tien, Iheae hosad- 
aries were advanced as far as the Danube, or, 
what is the same thing, to the Suabian Alps, al- 
thoBgh (he Hercynian forest still occnpied, fhmi 
aorth to south, a space of sine days* jonraey on 
both banks of the Danube ** Gatterer, Tersuch 
iSaer all^emeinen Ifelt-Geschicte," p. 4J4. edit. 
de 1792. This rast country was ftr fttmi being 
inhabited by a single nation divided into diffe- 
rent tribes of the same opgin. We may reckon 
three principal races, very distinct in thdr huk- 
gnage, their origin, and their en^toms. 1. To 
the east, the Slaves or Tandals. 2. To the west, 
the Cimmerians or Cimbri.' 3. Between the 
Slaves and Gimbrians, the Germans, properly so 
criled, the Suevi of Tacitus. The South was in- 
habited, before Julius Gassar, by nations of Gaul- 
ish origin, afterwards by the SuevL— G. On 
the position of these nations the Crennan anti- 
planes diffec L The Slaves, or Sclavonians, or 
Wendish tribes, according to 8cfal5zer, were 
originally settled in parts of Germany unknown 
to the Romans, Mecklenburgh, Pomerania, Brao- 
doiburgh. Tipper Siaony, and Lusatia. According 
to Gatterer, they remained to tiie east of &e 
Thiess, the Niemen, and theTlstnIa, till the third 
century. The Slaves, according to Procopius and 



Extent of 
Geonany. 



Jomaades, ftmned Ihree great dhlsions. 1 . The 
TeaeAi or Taodak, ytha took the latter aame {the 
Weaden), having, expelled the Tandals, properljr 
80 called {a Bnevian raee, the conquerors i»f 
Jtnot^^lnm theeoaattry^alvieea the XeaMlaad 
the Tistnla. 2. The Antes, who inhabited be- 
tween the Baiesler and the Dnieper. 3. Vke 
Bebvoaiaaa, properly so called, in the B«rth tff 
Dacta. During the great migration, these races 
advaaoed into Gemany as fcr as the Saal and the 
Bfte. The Sdavoaian la^;aage is the ctem from 
whieh have issued the Russian, the Perish, the 
Boiwmian, and the 'dialecAs of Loaatia, of seme 
parts «f the 4«efay lof Lan^hurgh, of ^Carnlola, 
Carinthia, vad Stycia, dzc. those of Croatia, Bos- 
nia, and Buagaria. Sdbteaer, I^ordisohe 6«. 
8ehichle,p.I3a..S3&. ILCimbricTaoe. Adelaag 
calls by this name all who were not Suevi. This 
race had passed the BSiiaebefere the line of Cle- 
ar acoopied B^;iam, and are th^ Belgae of CJcsar 
and Pliny. The Cimbriansalso occupied the Isle 
of Jutland. The Cymri of Wales and of Brittany 
are of th» race. Vavy tr^cs on the right hank 
of tSteBhiae, ^ Gathiaiin Jatbnd, the U^peti 
in Wes^phiilta, Ste Sigambri, in the duchy of 
Berg, were Gennaa Cimbrians. ni. The ^nevi, 
known in von^ early times by the Romans, for 
they are mentioned by L. Com. Sisenna, vvho 
lived 123 years before Christ (Nmiius v. Lauoea). 
Tlus race, the real Germans, extended to the 
Tistula, and from the Bahic to die Hereynian 
ibrest. The aame pf Suevi was sometimes con- 
fined to a single tribe, as by Caesar to tbe Catti. 
The name of the Suevi has been preserved in 
Snafaia. 

These three were the prineipal races which in- 
habited Germany ; tiiey moved fhm east to west, 
and are the parent stem of tbe modem natives. 
But northpm Bimype, aeeording to Sehldier, was 
not peqi^ed by them alone ; other raees of dif- 
fiereat origin, and speaking different languages, 
have inhid>ited and left desceadants in these 
countries. 

The German tribes caled themsehrM, from r&j 
remote times, by the generic name of TeutoM 
(T^ten, Deutschen}, wUch Tadtvs derivesfroaa 
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whole of modern Germany, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Finland, 
Livonia, Prussia, and the greater part of Poland, were peopled by 
the various tribes of one great nation, whose complexion, manners, 
and language, denoted a common origin, and preserved a striking 
resemblance. On the west, ancient Germany was divided by the 
Rhine from the Gallic, and on the south, by the Danube, frbm the 
Ulyrian provinces of the empire. A ridge of hills, rising firom the 
Danube, and called the Carpathian Mountains, covered Germany on 
the side of Dacia or Hungary. The eastern frontier was faintly 
marked by the mutual fears of the Germans and the Sarmalians, and 
was often confounded by the mixture of warring and confederating 
tribes of the two nations. In the remote darkness of the north, the 
ancients imperfectly descried a frozen ocean that lay beyond the 
Baltic Sea, and beyond the Peninsula, or islands (1) of Scandinavia. 
dinate. Some ingenious writers (2) have suspected that Europe was much 
colder formerly than it is at present; and the most ancient descrip- 
tions of the climate of Germany tend exceedingly to confirm thdr 
theory. The general complaints of intense frost and eternal winter, 
are perhaps little to be regarded, since we have no method of re- 
ducing to the accurate standard of the thermometer, the feelings, or 
the expressions, of an orator bom in the happier regions of Greece 
or Asia. But I shall select two remarkable circumstances of a less 
equivocal nature. 1. The great rivers which covered the Roman 
provinces, the Rhine and the Danube, were frequently frozen over, 
and capable of supporting the most enormous wei^te. The bar- 
barians, who often chose that severe season for their inroads, trans- 
ported, without apprehension or danger, their numerous armies, 
their cavalry, and ttieir heavy waggons, over avast and solid bridge 
of ice (3). • Modern agej have not presented an instance of alika 

(i) The modern philosophers of Sweden seem agreed that the waters of the Baltic gradually sink 
in a regular proportion, which they haire ventured to estimate at half an inch every year. Twenty 
centuries ago the flat country of 'Scandinavia must have been covered by the sea ; while the high 
lands rose above the waters, as so many islands of various forms and dimensions. Such, indeed, 
is the notion given us by Mela, PMny, and Tacitus, of the vast countries round the Baltic. See in the 
Bibliothk[ue Raisonn^, tom. xl. and xlv. a large abstract of Dalin's History of Sweden, composed 
in the Swedish language.* 

(2) In particular, Mr. Hume, the Abb^ du Bos, and M. Pelloutier, Hist, des Celtes, tom. i. 

(3) Diodorus Siculns, I. v. p. 340. bdiu Wessel. £terodian,l. vi. p. 22). Jomandes, c. 55. Ob 



that of one of their gods, Tuisoo. It appears pitolinl. See Gruter, Inscrip. 2899., in which the 

more probable that it means merely men, people, consul Marcellus, in the year of Rome 531, is said 

Many savage nations have given themsdves no to have defeated the Gauls, the Insubrians, and 

other name; thus the Laplanders call themselves the Germatw, commanded by Yirdomar. See 

Almag, people ; the Samoiedes Nilletz, Nissetsch, Adelttng,*Aelt. Geschichte der Deutsch, p. 103.— 

men, &c. As to the name of Germans (Germani), Compressed from'G. 

Casar found it in use in Gaul, and adopted it as * Modern geologists have rejected this theoir 

a word already known to the Romans. Many of of the depression of the Baltic as inconsistent with 

the learned (from a passage of Tacitus, de Mor. recent observation. The considerable changes, 

Germ. b. 2.) have suppMod that It vras only which have taken place on its shores, Mr. Lyell, 

applied to the Teutons tiler Cssar's time; but from actual observation, now decidedly attributes 

Adelung has triumphantly refuted this opinion, to the regular and uniform elevation of Uie land. 

The name of Germans is found in the Fasti Ca- — lyeU's Geology, b. li, c 17. 
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phenomenon. 2. The rein-deer, that useful animal, from whom 
the savage of (he North derives the'hest comforts of his dreary life, 
is of a constitution that supports, and even requires, the most in- 
tense cold. He is found on the rock of Spitzberg, within ten de- 
grees of the j^ole ; he seems to delight in the snows of Lapland and 
Siberia ; but at present he cannot subsist, much less multiply, in 
any country to die south of the Baltic (&•). In the time of Csesar the 
reinnleer as well as the elk, and the wild bull, was a native of the 
Hercynian forest, which then overshadowed a great part of Germany 
and Poland (5). The modern improvements sufficiently eicplain the 
causes of the diminution of the cold. These immense- woods have 
been gradually cleared, which intercepted from the earth the rays of 
fhe sun (6). The morasses have been drained, and, in proportion 
as the soil has been cultivated, the air has become more temperate. 
Canada, at this day, is an exact picture of ancient Germany. Al- 
though situated in the same parallel with the finest provinces of 
France and England, that country experiences the most rigorous 
cold. The rein-deer are very numerous, the ground is covered 
with deep and lasting snow, and the great river of St. I^wrence is 
regularly frozen, in a season when the waters of the Seine and the 
Thames are usually free from ice (7). 

It is difficult to ascertain, and easy to exaggerate, the influence lu eSeets oa 
of the climate of ancient Germany over the minds and bodies of the ^ °***^*'* 
natives. Many writers have supposed, and most have allowed, 
though, as it should seem, without any adequate proof, that the ri- 
gorous cold of the North was favourable to long life and generative 
vigour, that the women were more fruitful, and the human species 
more prolific, than in warmer or more temperate climates (8). We 
jnay assert, with greater confidence, that the keen air ef Germany 
formed the large and masculine limbs of the natives, who were, in 
general, of a more lofty stature than the people of the South (9), 
gave them a kind of strength better adapted to violent exertions 

t£e banks of the Danube, the wine, when brought to table, was frequently frozen into great lamps, 
,frusta vini. Ovid. Bpist. ex Ponto, 1. iv. 7. 9, 10. Virgil. Georgic. 1. iii. 355. The fact is con< 
firmed by a soldier and a philosopher, who had experienced the intense cold of Thrace. See Xeno- 
phon. Anabasis, 1. vii. p. 560. edit. Hntchiuson. 

(4) Buffon, Histoire Natnrelle, torn. xii. p. 79. 116. 

(5) Caesar deBell. Gsdlic. y\, 13, Ace. The most inqaisitiT& of the^Sermans were ignorant of its 
utmost limits, although some of them had travelled in it more than sixty days* journey. * 

(6) Cloyerius (Germania Antiqoa, 1. iii. c. 47.) investigates the small and scattered remains of the 
Hercynian wood. 

(7) Charlevoix, Histoire du Caftada. 

(8) Olaus Rudbeck asserts that the Swedish women often bear ten or twelve children, and not 
vncommonly twenty or thirty^ but the authority of Rudbeck is much to be suspected. 

(9) In bos arttts, in haec corpora, quss miramur, excrescunt. Tacit. Germania, c. 90. Gluver. I. i. 
c. 14. 



* The passage of Caesar, ** parvis renonum many. It is supported however by a fragment of 

tegumentis utuntur," is obscure, observes Luden Sallust. German! intectnm rhenonibus corpus tc- 

(Geschichte des Tentschen Yolkes) and insufficient gunt. — M. 
to prove the rein-deer to have existed in Ger- 
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than to paiieiil labour, and io^ired them widi coDstitutional br»- 
yery^ wfaidi is the result of nerves and sj^rits. The severity oC a 
winter eampai^, that dulled the eouvage of the Romsffli troops, was 
scarcely felt by these hardy children of the North (10), wb^ ia 
their turn, ware unable to resist the suaniier heats, and ^ssolveil 
away in langiier anA sickness widw the beams of an Italiaa 
san (11). 
origiDof the Hiere is not any where upoa^^obey a ki^^ tract of . country 
^*'^'"' which we have disco^eied destitute of inhabitants^ or whose find 
population eao be fixed with any de^see of l^storical certaiat|. 
And yet, as the most philosopfaoc minds can seldom refraia bm 
investigating the infancy of great nations, our eurioaty coBSuutf 
itself In toilsome and disappointed efforts. When Tackos coott- 
dered^ purity of the Geranm Ueod, and the tftrhidding aspect d 
die country; he wae disposed to prenounee those barbarians Indi^ 
gemty ot nati¥es of the sofl. We may allow with safety, and per* 
l^ps wiUi truth, that mcient Gersiany was not originsily peopled 
by any foreigii eolonkss akeady termed ink> a political society (12); 
hut t^t y;ie name and nation received thek eiistence from the 
gradual unkni of scmie wandenng savages of the Hercyirian wooda,^ 
To assert those savages to have been the spontanecHis produchonef 
Ike earth which they ii^bited, would bea xashinfereAce, eondeoned 
by religion, and imwarrasled by reaawu 
rabies ud Such rational doubt is but ill suited with the geniut of pqnikr 
•oDjectares. ^q|^ . j^Q^igg jj^ nations wbo haire adopted the Mosaic hiBtofy 
of ihe world, the ark of Noah has been o£ the same use, as was 
{ormerly to the GredLs and Remans the siege of Tr(^. On a mh 
row basis of acknowledged truth, an immense but rude snperstruor- 
tore (^ fable has been erected; andtfaewild Irishnum(13),aftweUM 

{10) Plataffch. in Kario. Tlie Cimbriy bj wagr of amnseaoat, otlen slid down nuniBtauis of aam 
•B their broad shields. • 

(II) TheKo«iaOT»aABwgioall d J mrtc s^orfbjtbrir ea aa Mra t di8cipliaeiretein.»fflet mmmm 
preserved in health and vigour. It may be remarked, that man is the only animal which can liftt 
and multiply in every country firom the equator to the poles. The hog seems to approach the nearest 
IB tNRT apedes in that privilege. 

(IS) Tttcit. Germ. e. a. The eraiffrafiM of Ae ftaak toUotrad the couM of tke DtwdM, and 
ilnbarged itself on ftm« and Aiiiu XMitw eould cUmrver eiriy «ae iManaidembfe tiibelbit 
retained any traces of a Gallic origin. * 

(13}* According to Dr. KeaUng (Qistory of Inland, p. i%, 144, ^« §i»^ Pmi«helanii% «lie was 
am son of Seara, tbe «•■ of tare, tie aM «r Sta, Ibe «w of IhnoMiit^ the ■■ of FadnckA, the sea 
ofKagog, tlMMUvf lapket, Mmwi «r WMh, UiBdadea tiM oMwi af ll«Mtav tb« I4tli^7 of Ifiii 



* The Gothini, who must not be confounded Forest. Tlie Beii, wIm kad peaMrated iatethat 

"Viditfceeodii, a Smviantribe. teliMliBReef fomtt, Md abo kcve left tsMca eC thmr mMK iu 

Caesar many otherlrikes of Gudiah oi%ia dmdt Babaaiia^ were soMMd m the irat esalwy by 

ate»g tbe c— rae at tfce BwHibe, vrbo o— id aol Hm toaeMUManL The Bwi aeMled ia Jlorlanah 

long resist the attacks of the Suevi. The Helve- were mingled afterwards with the Lombard aa^ 

tians, who dwelt on the borden ef tber Bladi received the name of Bolo Arii (Bavaria) : ov 

Pivesi, between the Maine and the DoMbe, had Boi««aril : var ia soim German dialecu appear- 

b wap e M e d loBgMaietheaipeefCgaaag. »e iiigto»eaanimaiM»deflceiid«Bla. Coaaparelidle 

mentions also the Volci Tectosagi, who eaae Bim, i>miat>hy, lol, L p- Mft odit ttitt f 
from languedoc, and settled round the Blade 
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fbe VfM Tartar (14), coaU poiDt oat the individual son of Japhet, 
from whoie loim his ancestors were lineally descended. The last 
century abounded with antiquarians of profound learning and easy 
taith* who by the dim light of leg^a and traditions, of Ganjecture$ 
and etymologies, conducted the great-^andchildren of ISoah from 

I the Tx>wep of Babel to the extremities of the gld)e. Of these judi- 
cious critics, one of the most entertaining was Glaus Rudbeck, pro^ 
lessor in the university of Upsal (IS) . Whatev^ is cddiwated eithw 
in history or fable, this zealous pa^iot ascribes to his country* 
From Sweden (which formed so consid^able a part of ancient Ger- 
many) the Greeks themselves derived their alpbi9d>eticai characters, 

/W&tr astronomy, and their religion^ Of that delightful region (foi 
inch it appeared to the eyes of a native) the Atlantis of Plato, the 
country of the Hyp4^boreans, the gardens of the Hesperides, th9 
Fortunate Islands, and even the Efyslan Fields, were all but faint 
and imperiect transcripts, A clime so profusely favoured by Na- 
ture, could not long r^nain desert after the flood. The learned 
SLudbeck allows the family of Noah a few years to multiply frOm 
e^it te about twenty thousand persons. He then disperses them 
into small colonies to replenish the earth, and to propagate the 
human species. The German or Swedish detachment (whiek 
«iarc3^, if I am n(^ mistalbSB* under the command of Askenaz th9 
dUk of Gomer, the son of Ja^[>bet) distinguished kself by a bk«9 
ttan coimnon diligence in the prosecution of this great work, Tho 
Qortbern hive cast its swarms over the greatest part of Europeip 
Africa, and Asia; and (to use tbeauthor's metaphor) the blood cir*< 
Oilated from the extremities to ttie be^. 

Bui aU this welHabourcd system of German antiquities is anni- The Germau 
hilated by a single fact, too well attested tp admit of any doid»t, and ^i^n;^' 
d too decisive a nature to leave room for any reply. The G^r^ 
mans, in the age of Tacitus, were unacquainted with the use of 
tetters (16) ; and the use of letters is the prindpal circumstance Uiat 

in the year of the vorld one thousand nine hundred and seventy-eight. Though he succeeded in 
his great enterprise, the loose behaviour of his -wife rendered his domestic life very unhappy, and 
provoked him to such a degree, that he ktU«d — her Ammrite greyhound. This, as the learned 
historiaB very pcopeily otorves, was ^e first instance of female lalsebood and iafideUty ever 
kMwn in Ireland. 
(14) Genealogical History of the Tartars by Abulghazi Bahadur Xhan.* 

|I5) His work, entitled Athintica, is uncommonly scarce. Bayle Has given two most cuckMif ' 
extracts from it. Republique des lettres, Janvier et Fevrier, 1685. 

(16), Tadt. Gem. c 19. Literarum secreta viri pariler ac foemina iguoeant. We may rest eon* 

tinted with this decisive authority, without entering into the obscure disputes concerning the an* 

(i<]yUty of the Hnnic characters. The learned Celsius, a Swede, a scholar, and a philosopher, waa 

I ef epinien, that they were nothing more than the Reman letters, with the curves changed into 

•trails lines for the ease of engraving. See Pellomier, Histoire des Celtes, L ii. c. 11. Dictioo«« 

I iave Diplomatique, torn. i. p. 223. We nay add^ that the eldest Runic inscriptions are suppo6e4 

tf he «if the third centory, and the most ancient writer who mentions the Runic charaoters is Te» 

aaiMioa.FQrtuAatns (Cavm. vii. 18.)» whe lived towanU the end of the sixth oent«y. 

Baihara Annineis pingatar R«MA taheUis.''' 



* The obscure suhject ai the B—ie oharaelaw a a e d e m seholaFa of the aarth. There are threa 
has exercised the industry and ingenuity of the dialiMl theoctes; eae, MainCakiaA by fcfaMMi- 
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distinguishes a civilised people from a herd of savages incapable of 
knowledge or reflection. Without that artificial help, die human 
memory soon dissipates or corrupts the ideas entrusted to her 
charge ; and the nobler faculties of th^ mind, no longer supplied 
with: models or with materials, gradually forget their powers ; the 
judgment becomes fed)le and lethargic, the imagination languid or 
irregular. Fully to apprehend this important truth, let us attempt, 
in an improved society, to calculate the immense distance between 
the man of learning and the illiterate peasant. The former, by 
reading and reflection, multiplies his own experience, and lives in 
distant ages and remote countries ; whilst the latter, rooted to a 
single spot, and confined to a few years of existence, surpasses, but 
very little, his fellow-labourer the ox, in the exercise of his mental 
faculties. The same, arid even a greater, difiference will be found 
between nations than between individuals ; and we may safely pto- 
nounce, that without som^ species of writing, no people has ever 
preserved the faithful annals of their history, ever made any consi- 
derable progress in the abstract sciences, or ever possessed, in any 
tolerable degree of perfection, the useful and agree^le arts of life. 

of arts and Of theso arts, the ancient Germans were wretchedly destitute. 

•gricoitare; jj^^y passcd their Hves in a state of ignorance and poverty, which 
it has pleased some declaimers to dignify with the appellation of 
virtuous simplicity.* Modern Germany is said to contain about two 
thousand three hundred walled towns (17). In a much wider ex- 
tent of country, the geographer Ptolemy could discover no mort 
than ninety places, which he decorates vdth the name of cities (18); 
though, according to our ideas, they would but ih deserve that 
splendid title. We can only suppose them to have been rude forti- 
fications, constructed in the centre of the woods, and designed to 
secure the women, children, and cattle, whilst the warriors of the 

(17) Recherches Pbilosophiqnes sur les Am^ricains/tom. iii. p. 228. The author of that retf 
curious work is, if I am not misinformed, a German by birth. [De Pauw.] 

(18) The Alexandrian Gec^rapher is often criticised bj the accurate Cluverius. 



(Nordische Geschichte, p. 481, &c.); ouisiders among the different races of that stock. SeeUber 

their sixteen letters to b^a cormptioii of the Deutsche Rnnen von W. G. Grimm, 1821. AVe* 

Roman alphabet, post^Christian in their date, and moir by Dr.liegis. Fundgruben des alten Nor* 

Schldzer would attribute, tiieir intrcbduction into dens. Foreign Quarterly Review, vol. ix. p. 431. 

the north to the Alemanni. The secoiad, that of — M. 

Frederick Schlegcl (Yorlesungen uber alte undX^* luden ( the author of the Geschichte dM 

neue literatur), supposes that these characters Teutschen Yolkes) has surpassed most writers in 

were left on the coasts of the Mediterranean and his patriotic enthusiasm for the virtues and noUe 

Northern Seas by the Phoenicians, preserved by manners of his ancestors. Even the cold of the 

the priestly castes, and employed for purposes of climate, ^nd the want of vines and fruitrtrees, 

magic. Their common origin from the Phoeni- as well as the barbarism of the inhabitants, are 

cian would account for their similarity to the calumqies of the luxurious Italians. M. Guizot, 

Roman letters. The last, to which we incline, on the other side (in his Histoire de la Gi^^sa' 

dainvs a much higher and more venerablld anti- tioo, vol. i. p. 272, &c.), has drawn a curious pa* 

quity for the Runic, and supposes them to have ralld between the Germans of Tacitus and the 

been the original characters of the Indo-Teutonic North American Indians. — M. 
tribes, brought ^m the East, and 'preserved 
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Wbe nuffchedoui to rep^l a sudden inyasion (19). But Tacitus as- 
serfSy as a well-known fact, that the Gennans, in his time, had no 
eities (20) ; and that they afiected to despise the works of Roman 
industry, as places of confinement rather than of security (21)^ 
Their edifices were not even contiguous, or formed into regular 
villas (22) ; each barbarian fixed his independent dwelling on the 
spot to which a plain, a wood, or a stream of fresh water, had in* 
duced him to give the preference. Neither st«ne». nor brick, nor 
tiles, were employed in these slight habitatioAs (23). Ttiey were 
indeed no more than low huts, of % circular figure, built of rough 
timber, thatched with straw, and pierced at the top to leav^ a free 
passage for the smoke. In the most inclement winter, the hardy 
German was satisfied with a scanty garment made of the skin of 
some animal. The nations who dwelt towards the North, clothed 
themselves in furs; and the women manufactured for their own use 
a coarse kind of linen (3tk), The game of various sorts, with which 
the forests of Germany were plentifully stocked, supplied its inhabit * 
tants with food and exercise (25) . Their monstrous herds of cattle, 
less remarkable indeed for their beauty than for their utility (26), 
formed the principal object of their wealth. A small quantity of 
com was the only produce exacted from the earth : the use of or- 
chards or artificial meadows was ui|)uiown to die Germans; nor 
can we expect any improvements ki' agriculture from a people, 
whose property every year experienced a general change by a new 
division of the arable lands, and who, in that strange operation, 
avoided disputes, by suffering a great part of their territory to lie 
waste and without tillage (27) . 

Gold, silver, and iron, were extremely scarce in Germany. Its ^^ ^^^ 
barbarous inhabitants wanted both skill and patience to Uivestigate ^^ 
those rich veins of silver, which have so liberally rewarded the at- 
teantion of the princes of Brunswick and Saxony. Sweden, which 
now supplies Europe with iron, was equally ignorant of its own 
riches ; and the appearance of the arms of the Germans furnished a 
sufficient proof how little iron they were4J)le to bestow on what they 
must have deemed the noblest use of that metal. The various trans- 
actions of peace and war had introduced some Roman coins (chiefly 

(19) See Caesar, and the learned Mr. Whitaker in bis History of Manchester, vol. i. 

j30) Tacit. Germ. 15. 

(21) When the Germans commanded the Ubii of Gdogne to cast off the Roman yoke, and with 
their new freedom to resume their ancient manners, they insisted on the immediate demolition of 
the walls of the colony. " Postnlamas a vobis, muros colonise, munimenta servitii, detrahalis; 
'* etiam fera animalia, si dansa teneas, virtntis obliyiscantnr." Tadt. Hist. iv. M. 

(33) The straggling villages of Silesia are several miles in length. See Cluver. 1. i. c. 13. 

(23) One hundred and forty years after Tacitus, a few more regular structures were erected nfear 
the Rhine and Danube. Herodian, 1. vii. p. 334. 

(34) Tacit. Germ. 17. 

(25) Tacit. Germ. 5. 

(26) CsBsar. de Bell. Gall. vi. 31. 
(3T) Tacit. Germ. 36. Caesar, vi. 32. 
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silf er) tmong the borderers of the Rhiiie«]i4 DattObe ^ but ite mom 
lUstant tribes were absoiMftdy onaoquaiiiled with (he uie of moae^ 
carried' on dieir eonfiaed baffle by flie exchange of comtUKktiefl^ 
and prized their rude earthen Tesseli a» of eqmi vahie with Ae silYer 
imKAy the jNresents of Rome to their priseei mi imibaasadors (SB). 
To a mind capai)le of reflection^ Buch ieadiag faete convey more ivif 
fliraciiony tian a tedieus detail of subordinate dceumstaHoes. The 
Tahie of money.faaa been settled by general oonaent to wpreis oer 
waiUs and our prc^erty ; as Mteis were inv^ited ta esj^ress our 
ideas; and both Ifa^ ins^ations, by giving a mere Micikye amapgf 
to the powers and passions of htnuoi natmre, hare eanfanbulaltt 
nnltipty the objects tiMy were designed to represent* The uae af 
geld and ^ver iski a great measore factitious ; but it wouldbe iSf' 
possible U> enimerale the important and f arions aerviees whioli 
agricolturey and.all the aris^ have received bom inoB whm tam- 
pered and fa^Uonadby the open^ioaof fire, and thedeiteronshsod 
* /^ man. Money, in a word, is themos^ universal iacitemei^ ieoia 
the most powerlol instiHnient, of homam industry; and it is very 
diffitoit to conceive by wh«t means a people, ncith^ aotnated hy 
the one, nor seo<mdetd by the oth^, could emerge from ibfd groaaeit 
barbariffii(29]. 
their If we coBtemplale a. tvrdifp nation in any psrt of the gksbe» a 
^^ ampsm iiidolfflMe»id acnrelesanese of fntarity wiU be found to Qasi»> 
ittete their geiieral dbaracter. in a civilised state^ evcrf facutty af 
mMi h expanded and exercised; and the gieatchiiia cf mutual ^i*^ 
pendenee ctmnects and eMd>races the aeverd memhars ci society; 
The mo^ niimerous.portion of it is employed in constant maA uaefal 
^bour. Tho setaot few, fdaeed by fortune abofe tkat nett«^y, 
ean, however, fiU «|^ their tamo by die pmnsiiite of lalereBt^ri^ory^ 
by the bmfnmmmik of flieflr est^eor «Ctbeir imdeestaiiding, hyiihe 
iutiei, Out plensurea, and evfen Aeioibea o^ aooial life* The dm*' 
mMs weie^noi pasaessed ot tbeae vamdreeeorees* The caineof Ihl 
hoHso and family, the management of the land asid ealtle, wwe^ 
legated to the eld and the infirm, to women and slavet. The knf 
wpirior, destHnla of every art that mij^ employ his kism^e hevuvi 
eensmnei has dayeand nighis in He ammal gratJfieaHoiis g( sies^f 
^nd food. And yet, by a wonderful diversity of nature (according 
to the remaric of a writer who liad pier<^ into its darkest recesses), 
die same hatbarians are by tmms the moat mdoknt and the most 
restless of mankind. They ddlght in sloth, they det^ tranquS** 
lity (30) . The languid sout, op^pressed with ita own wei^ anxi^ 

(28) Tacit. Germ. 6. :-,:,,„. 

(29) It is said that the^ ^MEMBbP^ PeruviawB, without the use of either money or iron, h$A 
made a very great progress m^mj^is. Those arts, and the monuments they produced, hanre lieei 
strangely magniBed. See Recherches sur les Americains, torn. ii. p. liS, Ike. 

(30) Tacit. Germ. 15. 
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oiifilY re(|iiired acme new and powerful semaMoa ; and war and 
danger were tke only amusements adequate to its fierce temper. 
The sound that summoned tbe Gennan to arms was grateful to hii 
ew. It roused him from his uncomfortable lethargy^ gave him an 
active pursuit, and, by strong exercise of the body, and violent erno*' 
tions of the mind, rest(Hred him to a more lively sense of his exist- 
j/6ic&. In 4ie dull intervals of peace, these barbarians were immo- 
Id^ately addicted to deep gaming and excessive drinking; both of 
j which^ by diBerent means, the one by inflaming their passions, the 
^ oftfaer by extinguislung their reason, alike relieved them from the 
pain of thinking. They gloried in passing whole days and nights ai 
table; and the blood of friends and rdations often stained their nu- 
merous and drunken assemblies [31). Their debts of honour [for in 
that light they have transmitted to us those of play) ti^y discharged 
with the most romantic fidelity. The desperate gamester, who had 
staked his person and liberty on a last throw of the dice, patiently 
submitted to the decision of fortune^ and suffered himself to be 
bound, chastised, and sold into remote slavery^ by his weaker but 
more lucky antagonist (3S^. 

Strong beer, a hquor extracted with very httle art from wheat Their taste 
or barley, aaid corrupted (as it is strongly expressed hy Tacitus) %^^ 
into a certain semblam^e of wine, was sufficient for the gross pur- 
pose of GerBian debauchery. But those who bad tasted the rich 
niea of Italy, and afterwards of Gaul, sighed for that more deh^ 
moA specm of intoxication. They attesopted not, however (as baa 
sioee been executed with so much success), to naturalise tl^ vino 
m the banks of the Rhine and Danube; nor did they endeavour to 
^ocmre by iodnstry the materials of an advantageous commerca 
To aclicit by labour what might be ravished by arms, was esteemed 
unworthy of the German spirit (33). The intemperate thirst of 
ateoBg l^ors often mrged the bacbariana to invade the provinces 
«n which art or nature had bestowed those mudi envied j^esenta. 
The Tuscan who betrayed hia OMmtry to the Celtic nations, atr- 
kaeted them into Italy by the pcospect of the rich fruits and delir- 
cioiH wiaes^ Qie prodoctionftof a biq|if«r dimate (3^. And in the 
same BMnner the German anxiUarieSy invited into France duriig 
the civil wars of the i^xteentti century, were allured by the premise 
i>i plenteous quarters in the provinces of Champaigne and Bur- 
'^ndy (35). Drunkenness, the most illiberal, but not the most 
dang^fous of our vices, was sometimes capaUe, in a less civilised 
I state of mankindt of occasioning a batHe, a war, or a revotutiim. 

^kTaoi«.6aw.99,9S. 

(32) Id. 24. The Germans might h^mm thttaHt «f fby fiMM the I01MM, iMt tks 
««ideff6Uly iahcmaA im Ike kuam ifecki. 

(33) Tacit. Genu. 14. 

(34) Plutarch, in CamiUft. 1. Iislt.M. , 

(35) Dabos. Hist, de la Xonarchie Fran^gisey laa. i. p. 19S. 
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Stateof The climate of ancient Germany has been mollified, and the soil 
•**'^**®"* fertilised, by the labour of ten centuries from the time of Cbarl^ 
magne. The same extent of ground which at present maintains, in 
ease and plenty, a million of husbandmen and artificers, was unable 
to supply an hundred thousand lazy Warriors with the simple ne- 
cessaries of life (36). The Germans abandoned their immense fo- 
rests to the exercise of hunting, employed in pasturage the most 
considerable part of their lands, bestowed on the small remainder a 
rude and careless cultivation, and then accused the scantiness and 
sterility of a country that refused to maintain the multitude of its 
inhabitants. When the return of famine severely admonislied them 
of the importance of the arts, the national distress was sometimes 
alleviated by the emigration of a third, perhaps, or a fourth part of 
their youth (37). The possession and the enjoyment of property 
are the pledges which bind a civilised people to an itaiprov^ coun- 
^<fy. But the Germans, who carried with them what they most 
valued, their arms, their cattle, and their woinen, cheerfully aban- 
doned the vast silence of their woods for the unbounded hopes of 
plunder and conquest. The innumerable swarms that issued, or 
seemed to issue, from the great storehouse of nations, were multi- 
plied by the fears of the vanquished, and by the credulity of suc- 
ceeding ages. And from facts thus exaggerated, an opinion was 
gradually established, and has been supported by writers of distin- 
guished reputation, that, in the age of Gsesar and Tacitus, the ip- 
habitants of the North were far more numerous than they are in our 
days (38). A more serious inquiry into the causes of population 
seems to have convinced modern philosophers of the falsehood, and 
indeed the impossibility, of the supposition. To the names of Ma- 
riana and of Machiavel (39), we can oppose the equal names of 
Robertson and Hume (W)). 
Gerottn A Warlike nation like the Germans, without either cities, letters, 
arts, or money, found some compensation for this savage state in 
the enjoyment of liberty. Their poverty secured their freedom, 
since our desires and our possessions are the strongest fetters d 
despotism. <^ Among the Suiones (says Tacitus) riches ai^ held in 
" honour. They are therefore subject to an absolute monardi, 
'^ who, instead of entrusting his people with the free use of arms, 

(36) The Helvetian oation, which issued from a country called Switzerland, contained, of erery 
age and sex, 368,000 persons (Caesar de Bell. Gall. i. 29.) At present, the number of people in the 
Pays de Taud (a small district on the banks of the Leman Lake, much more distinguished for po- 
liteness than for industry) amounts to 112,591. See an excellent tract of If . Xuret, in the If ^moires 
de la Society de Berne. 

(37) Paul Diaconus, c. 1, 2, 3. Xachiavel, Davila, and the rest of Paul's followers, represent 
these emigrations too much as regular and concerted measures. 

(38) Sir William Temple and Montesquieu have indulged, on this 8ubj«et, the usnid livelinen of 
their fancy. 

(39) Kachiavel, Hist^di Firenze, 1. i. Kariana, Hist. Hispan. 1. t. c. t 

(40) Robertson's Charles T. Hume's Political Bssays. 
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<< as is practised in the rest of GermaDy, commits than to the safe 
<< custody not of a citizen, or even of a freedman, but of a slave. 
''The neighbours of the Suiones, the Sitones, are sunk even below 
"servitude; they obey a woman (M)." In the mention of these 
exceptions, the great historian sufficiently acknowledges the general 
theory of government. We are only at a loss to conceive by what 
means riches and despotism could penetrate into a remote corner of 
the North, and extinguish the generous flame that blazed with such 
fiercepess on the frontier of the Roman provinces; or how the an- 
cestors of those Danes and Norwegians, so distinguished in latter 
ages by their unconquered spirit, could ttius tamely resign the great 
character of German liberty (!k2). Some tribes, however, on the 
coast of the Baltic, acknowledged the authority of kings, though 
without relinquishing the rights of men [k3) ; but in the far greater 
part of Germany, the form of government was a democracy, tem- 
pered, indeed, and controlled, not so much by general and positive 
laws, as by the occasional ascendant of birth or valour, of eloquence 
or superstition (U). 

Civil governments, in their first institutions, are voluntary ksso- i 
ciations for mutual defence. To obtain the desired end, it is ab- ^^^^^^^^f*^ 
Bolutely necessary that each individual should conceive himself ob- 
liged to submit his private opihions and actions to the judgment of 
the greater number of his associates. The German tribes were 
contented with this rude but liberal ouHine of political society. As 
soon as a youth, born of free parents, had attained the age of man- 
hood, he was introduced into the general council o(his countrymen, 
solemnly invested with a shield and spear, and adopted as an equal 
and worthy member of the military commonwealth. The assenobly 
of Uie warriors of the tribe was convened at stated seasons, or on 
sudden emergencies. The trial of public offences, the election of 
magistrates, and the great business of peace and war, were de- 
termined by its independent voice. Sometimes, indeed, these im- 
portant questions were* previously considered, and prepared in a 

(41) Tacit. German. 44, 45. Freinihemins (who dedicated his supplement to Lity, to Christina 
of Sweden) thinks prop^ to be Tory angry with the Roman who expressed so very little reverence 
for Northern queens.* 

(42) May we not suspect that superstition was the parent of despotism ? The descendants of Odin 
(whose race was not extinct till the year 1060) are said to have reigned in Sweden above a 
thousand years. The temple of Upsal was the ardent seat of religion and empire. In the vear 
11S3 I find a siii^gular law, prohibiting the use and profession of arms to any except the loin's 
guards. Is it not probable that it ^i^as coloured by the pretence of reviving an old institntionT 
See Dalin*s History of Sweden in the Bibliotheque Raisonn^ tom. xl. and xlv. 

(43) Tacit. Germ. c. 43. 

(44) Id. c 11,1% 13, &c. 



*• The Suiones and the Sitones are the ancient drove back part to the west, part to the north; 

inhabitants of Scandinavia; their name may be they were afterwards mingled with Saevian 

traced in that of Sweden : they did not belong to tribes, among others the Goths, who have left 

the race of the Soevi, but that of the non-Suevi traces of th6ir name and power in the ifcle of 

or Cimbri, whom the Snevi, in very remote times, Gothland.— G. 
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More gdect conned of the principai chieftains (^5) . The magistrates 
might deliberate and persuade, the p^le only coaM resolre and 
execute; and the resolutions of the Germans were for the most part 
hasty and violent. Barbarians accustomed to place their freedom 
in gratifying the present passkm, and 6ieir courage in OTerlookmg 
tn future consequences, turned away With indignant contempt from 
file reihonstrances of justice ani poltey, and it was flie practice to 
mgnlfy by a hollow naurmur their dislike of such timid counsd^. 
But whenever a more popular orator proposed to vindicate flie 
ineanest cHizen from either for^n or domestic injury, whenever he 
ealled upon his fellow-countrymen to assert the national honour, 
or to pursue mine enterprise full of danger and glory, a loud daA- 
ing of shields and spears expressed the eager applause of the as- 
^lembly. For the Germans ^ays met in arms, and it wa^ con- 
stantly to be dreaded, lest an irregular multitude, inflamed w'A 
fiction and strong liquors, should use Siose arms to enforce, as 
well as to declare, their furious resolves. We may Tecollect how 
often the diets of Poland have been polluted with blood, and the 
more numerous party has been compelled to yield to the mote Tio- 
lent and sediflous {h%). 

^ke^m ^^ ^ general of tJie tribe was elected on occasions of danger; and, f 
'^S^A^ fee danger was pressing and extensive, several tnhes concurred ia 

magistrates, g^ choico of tfc« sftme general. The bravest warrior was namefl 
to lead his countrymen into the field, by his example, rather than 
by his commands. ' But this power, however limited, was still in- 
vidious. It expired with the war, and in time of peace the Gennan 
tribes acknowledged not any supreme chief (W). Princeswert^ 
however, appointed, in the general assembly, to adminiMer justice, 
«r rather to compose difierences (W), in their respective districtg. 
In the choice of these magistrates, as much r^i^ was flhown to 
birth as to merit (fc9). To each was assigned, by the public, a 
gntrd, and a council of a hundred persons; and the first of flw 
princes appears to have enjoyed a pre-eminence of rank and hononr 
which Sometimes tempted the Romans to compliment him with the 
r^al title (50). 

"*^e?u!e*^ The comparative view of the powers of the magistrates, in two 

ihaHt^^th ^^^^^'^'^ instances, is alone suffident to represent the ^vbde 
p?mD?of® system of German manners. The disposal dt the landed property 

tu Germans, ^^^.yj^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ahsofotdy vested in then- hands, and tbff 

(45) Grotias changes an expression of Tacitns, pertraetaatur into prmtraOtMtmr, tbe coBW* 
tionJs equally just and ingenious. • 

(46) Even in our ancient parliament, \he barons often €arri«d a qnwtfiiw, noet <o wackft^^ 
■umber of votes, as by that of their armed followers. 

1471 Caesar de B«ll. GaU. Ti. 33. 

f48) Minnunt controversias, is a very happy expression of Cwa/s. 

(49) Heges ex nobflitate, duces ex virtute aumunt. Tacit. Germ, l. 

(50) GluTer. Germ. Ant. 1. 1, c. 38. 
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Wfilml ed it anery year tecorditig to a new divinon (51). At the 
same time tbey were not authorised to poniih with death, to isft- 
prisoii, or eren to s^ke a priyate citizen (S2). A people thus jea- 
hm of their persoas, and carelet s of their poftaewioM, must hav^ 
been totally destitute of industry and the »U^ but animated with a 
Ugh mnne ai honour and independence. 

The Germans respected only ^lose duties which they impoied on voianttfy 
tbcms^es. The most obscure soldier resisted witti disdain flic*"«»«*™^ 
authority of the magtotrates. ^'The noblest you&s blushed not to 
**be numbered among the faithful oompanions of some renowned 
«* chief, to wl>om they devoted fteir arms and service. A noble 
^emulation prevailed among the companions, to obtain the first 
^*pl»^ in tbe esteem of their chief; amongst the cfakfo, to acquire 
"the greatest nun]3)er of taliant companions. To be ever sur^ 
*^roiinded by a band of select yoeths, was ^ pride and strengft 
** of the chiefs, their ornament in peace, thdr defence in war. The 
**gkHry of such distinguished h^ties diffused itself beyond ^be nar^ 
**rsiw limits of their own trfte. Presents and enAassies solietled 
*' their friendship, and the fame of ^dr arms oftm aMured victory 
^lo &e party which they espoused, in the hour (^danger it was 
^ihamefol for the chief to be surpassed in Takrar by his C(mip»* 
^nions; ^laineful for the companions not to eqmi the valom^ of 
^ their chief. To survive his fall in baltle, was inddible infamy. 
^To protect his person, ai^ to adorn his glory wi^ tiie trophic of 
^their own exf^oits, were the most sacred of tl»ir duties. The 
'^dikfs combated for victory, Ae cdrnpaauons for the cfaieL The 
^^no^est warriors, whenever their native country wat sunk hi the 
'*kainess of peace, maintained ^ir numerous bands in some di§^ 
'^imt scene of action, to eiereise their r^ttess spirit, and to ao-- 
"quire reirown by voluntary dangers. Gifts worthy of soldiers, 
*• die wurlike steed, ^ bk>ody and ever \icterioiis lanee, wwre the 
** rewards which the companions claimed from the i3)eraUty 6i tiieir 
^dM. The rude pl^ty of bis hospitsJt^ boaa^d was the only pay 
^'ttiat he could bestow, or they would accept. War, rapine, and 
jf flie free^n ofiferings of his ftiends, supplied Uie materials of this 
-^muni^ence (58).** This instttntion, however it mi^ aoeident- 
llty vvreaken the sevens! republicf, invigorated the ^efal character 
«( ttie G^mnans, and ev«n ripened amoai^ them all the viiiues «C 
lilikh b^n^arians are ^useepiiMe; it^ faith and valour, the hospi*' 
tality and the courtesy, so conspicuous long afterwards in the ages 
of dUvaky. The hcAourable 0i% bestowed by the chief on his 
brave compauions, have been supposed, by an ingenious writer, to 
«9iitai& the first rudimeats of the fiefs, distributed, aftar the con- 



|ll> CMt») ti. t3. racH.OcMi.tZS* 
fl*^ ftei^ 9mm, f% 
(&3) Tacit. Germ. 13, 14. 
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208 THE DECLINE ANB FAlX [Ghap. IX. 

quest of the Roman proyinces, by the barbarian lordft among their 
vassals, with a sunilar duty of homage and military service (5fc). 
These conditions are, however, very repugnant to the maxims of 
(he ancient Germans, who delighted in mutual presents; but with- 
out either imposing, or accepting, ttie weight of obligations (55). 
^2S?y " ^^ ^® ^*y^ ^^ chivalry, or more properly of romance, all the 
** men were brave, and all the women were chaste ; " and notwith- 
standing the latter of these virtues is acquired and preserved with 
much more difficulty than the former, it is. ascribed, almost with- 
out exception, to the wives of the anc^t Germaiis. Polygamy 
was not in use, except among the princes, and among them only 
for the sake of multiplying their alliances. Divorces were prdu-- 
bited by manners rather than by laws. Adulteries were punished 
as rare and inexpiable crimes; nor was seduction justified by. ex- 
ample and fashion (56). We may easily discover, that Tacitus in- 
dulges an Honest pleasure in the contrast of barbarian virtue with 
the dissolute conduct of the Roman ladies : yet there are some 
striking circumstances that give an air of truth, or at least of pro- 
bability, to tiie conjugal faith and chastity of the Germans.. 
'**caiMa.*^** /Although the progress of civilisation has undoubtedly contributed 
to assuage the fiercer passions of human nature, it seems to .have 
been less favourable to the virtue of chastity, whose mostdangei^ous 
; enemy is the softness of the mind. The refinements of life corrupt 
-while they polish the intercourse of the sexes. The gross app^tH^ 
j of love becomes most dangerous when it is elevated, ot rath^, 
f indeed, disguised by sentimental passion. The el^ance of dress, 
' of motion, and of manners, gives a lustre to beauty, and inflames 
.the senses through (he imagination* Luxurious entertainments, 
midnight dances, and licentious Spectacles, present at once tempta- 
tion and opportunity to female frailty (57).' From such dangers 
the unpolislied wives of the bari)arians were secured by poverty, 
solitude, and the painful cares of a domestic fife. The German 
huts, open, on every side, to the eye of indiscretion or jealousy, 
were a better safeguard of coi^ugal fidelity^ than the walls, the 
bolts, and tlie eunuchs of a Persian haram. To this reason another 
may be added, of a more honourable nature. .The Gerinans treated 
their women with esteem ai^d confidence, consulted them on every 
occasion of importance, and fondly believed, tliat in their breasts 
resided a sanctity and wisdom more than human. Some of these 

(54) Esprit des Lois, 1. xxx. c. 3. The brilliant imagination of Vontesqaieu is corrected, however, 
by the dry cold reason of the Abb^ de Mably. Ohservaiions sur I'Histoire de France, torn. i. p. MC 

(55) Gaudent muneribus, sed nee data impntant, nee accepUs obligantnr. 7acit. Germ. c. 21. 

(56) The adalteress was whipped through the village. Neither wealth nor beauty oonld iMfire 
compassion, or procure her a second husband, 18, 19. 

(57) Ovid employs two hundred lines in the research of places the most fevowrable to love. 
Above all, he considers the theatre'as the best adapted to collect the beantigs of Komei and to onH 
tb em into tenderness and sensuality. 
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iDtopreters of fate, such as Yelleda, in the Batavian war; governed, 
io the name of the deity, the fiercest natioRS of Germany (S^j . The 
rest of the sex, without heing adored as goddesses, were respected 
SB the free and equal companions of ^Idiers; associated eyen by 
the marriage ceremony to a life of toil, of danger, and of glory (59). 
In their great invasions, the camps of the bart)arians were filled 
with a multitude of women, who remained firm and undaunted 
amidst the sound of arms, the various forms of destruction, and 
the honourable wounds of their sons and husbands (60). Fainting 
armies of Germans have, more than once, been driven back upon 
the enemy, by the generous despair of the women, who dreaded 
death much less than servitude. If the day was irrecoverably lost, 
they well knew how to deliver themselves and their children, with 
their own hands, from an insulting victor (61). Heroin^ of suchj 
a cast may claim our admiration ; but they were most assuredly! 
neither lovely, nor very susceptfcle of love. Whilst they affectedl 
to emulate the stern virtues of many they must have resigned that] 
attractive softness, in which principally consist the charm and! 
weakness of iDomon. Conscious pride tau^t the German females 
to suppress every tender emotion that gtood in competition with 
honour, and the first honour of the sex has ever been that of 
chastity. The sentiments and conduct of these high-spirited ma- 
trons may, at once, be considered as a cause, as an efiect, and 
»^ proof of the general character of the nation. Female courage, 
however it may be raised by fanaticism, or confirmed by habit, can 
he only a faint and imp^ect imitation of the manly valour that 
distinguishes the age or country in which it may be found. 

The religious syst^n of the Germans (if the wild opinions of sa- Reiigum. 
vages can deserve that name) was diclated by tibeir wants, their 
/feats, and their ignorance (62). They adored the great visible ob- 
jects and agents of nature, the Sun and the Moon, the Fire and the 
£art]\; together with those imaginary deities, who were supposed 
to preside over the most important occupations of human life. They 
were p^r^iaded, that, by some ridiculous arts of divination, they 
codd discover the will of the superior beings, and that human sa- 
crifices were the most precious and acceptable ofiering to thieir 
altars. Some applause has been hastily bestowed on the sublime 
notion, entertained by that people, of the Deity, whom they neither 

(58) Tacit. Hist. iv. 61. 95. 

(59) The marriage present was a yoke of oxen, horses, and arms. See Germ. c. 18. Tacilns is 
somewhat too florid on the subject. 

(60) The diange of exigere into exugere is a most excelleot correction. 

(61) Tacit. Germ. c. 7. Plutarch in Mario. Before the wives of theTentoaes destroyed them- 
selves and their children, they had offered to surrender, on condition that they should be received 
as the slaves of the vestal viigins. i 

(62) Tacitus has employed a few lines, and Clnverius ope hundred and twenty-four pages, OA 
this dbscore subject. The former discovers in Germany the gods of Greece and Rome. The latter 
is positive, that, under the emblems of the sun, the moon, and the fire, his pious ancestors worship- 
ped the Trinity in unity, 

I. li 
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confined withki the walls of a teteiple^ dor re|»6EMied liy anf 
human ignre; bui when we ceooUecC that, the G^sButm were ihh 
skilled in arebitectui^ and totally imacquaiiiled with the art of 
sculpture, we shall readily assign tiie true reason oi a scnij^^ vAiA 
arose not S0 mueh bem a superiority oC reason^ as faom a waat d 
ingenuity. The only tenples ia Germany wore dark and iracie^ 
groves,, eonsecrated by the- rcveneiice* o£ succeedkig gsi^rations. 
Their secret gloom, Voq imagined uraidsace of an invisible pow^, 
by presenting no distinct object of fear or warship, impresKd te 
mind with a still deeper sense of ndigiouf hcKier (6^ ;; asd tta 
priests, rude and ilKterate as they were, had heea taught by expth 
rience the use of every artifice that gokbM peemrte wd fovtify im-< 
pressions so wett mited to Aeir own ioter^* 

itseffms f he saAie ignoranoe, which rendars bai^anans iacapablt of oes* 
eeiving or embracing tiie useful restraints of lawsy exposes thiOi 
naked and unarmed to .flie bind furors of superstition. TheCop^ 
man priests, improving^tMs &yoiird)le t^nper of ^ir oountryra^, 
had assumed a jmkdiction eves in temporal concerns, which* (be 
magtstrale eouM not veninre to exercise; and ibe hai^^y wanior 
patiently sutneatted to tiie llarii of e^Mrrection, when it was inflicfted^ 
not by any human power,, hot by ilte immediafe opder of Uiegod 
of war (6fc). The defsct^ of civil poiioy were some^mes sup^iai 
by the istesrposition of ecclesiaslioai aolhorily . The latter was cmh* 
stantly eserted to manlain sflenceand deeenoy in the popnIaralssi»* 
hUes ; and was sometHDes estoided to a more endttrfsd conean fetf 
the national welfare. A solenm proceseaon was oceasioMiIty cele^ 
brated in the present countries of Mecklenburg and Fmrnnsitf, 
The uidiMwn syinbol.of tte: Earthy oovefed with a thibk ve3, was 
placed OB a carriage drawn by eows ; and in^ ttis mmmew fbe goi^ 
desS) whose^ eemmion resideiiee was in tiie ide of K«^», v^iM 
aevecal adjacent tribes of berwoishippers^ During tetrprogiess'tlM. 
sound of war was hushed, quaroris weoe sospended, wm» ImdmSB^ 
and the lestiess tiennass had an opportuMfy el tasting^ th» him- 
ings of peaoetand hanmify (<&). The truce of ttod^motkm and so 
ineffeetoaMy fvoohomcd by the ^^evgy of the e!ev€Ditb eentary, wtf 
an oi)yiou8' iinitetioii'of Urn aacient custom {66J. 

ii ™. B^ the influence' of sehgion ww fkr more powerful ^ infltas^ 
ttiaa to modeniile, the fence passion^ of the Germans. Ihferest airf 

(63) Tke satreA «Md,46Mrihdt.^Sr soak Mttime bomr by lieu, iivki te ■e%lSoiifllNd 
of Marseilles; but there were many of the same kind in Germanyif' 

(64) Tacit. Gennania, e. 7^ 
{6&) TMsii. Ga^naota^ e..«U 

(66) ae^J)$^^M)ettMm*tMiBmf «C<eiMal«i V. toL i. aolc^t. 



* Ihc anoeat fiwnaitt had sh^esa iitth, tkergoUvVevtai^ who pmiMrnvd 
andwhan th«7beaa&teb«rildnoii«uiiDedbabK at^. Sea AdafaoK OM. 9» ^aa 9m 
tations, they raised also temples, soch as that to p. 296. — G. 
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fittatidsm often fvompled iU ivioteteTfi to sancitfy tte moi^t darkig 
ffld the most ui^f^ enteipraeSy by the approbation of Heayen^ and 
Mtassurtfices ol suoeesa. Tbe a)nflecraied staiidai?ds, long revered 
IB tli0 gcove» of supefstUon^ w^re placed in the front of the balr- 
tie (fflT) ; and the hoatite anny waisf derc^ed witti dire execratioBs ta 
letter gods of war and of thunder (€8). In the lai& of soUbers (aadi 
aych irvre &a Germans) cowardioe is the most ynpardonable o£ 
ans. ▲ brave man. was the worthy favourite of their martial d^ 
ties ; %d wretch, who had lost his shkld, was alike banished frottk 
Uie religiouB and the eivil assemblies of his eoimtryBsen. Some 
tBihes< of the north seem to have embraced Uie doc^ne^t ^^ transmi* 
gration (69), others imagined a gross paradise of immortal drunken- 
nesa i^Q^. All agreed, that a life spent in ari&s, »id a glorious 
death m battle, we»e the best pcq^alions for a happy futurity,. 
fUba in fins or in anottier worUu 

The imnortalit^ so vainly promised by the priests, was, in seme The bards. 
degree, ccmierred by the hirda. That sii^lar ordiear oC men ha» 
most deservedly attracted ike notice cl all who have i^tempted" to 
investigate the antiquities ^ the Cells, the Scandinavians, and the 
tonnam.' Thdr gemus and character, as well as &e leviarence paid 
to tilat important office^ hav€) been suOicien^ illustrate But we> 
oannAft so easily ^qfuress^ oi even cofioeive, tiie entiiusiasm of amu» 
AiodL g^ory which they kindled in the breast of their audience. Amonis 
ci»li^m< pe^le^ a laste for poetry is rather an amusement of Hm 
finey,. th«i a passion of the soi^ And yet, when in e^m retire 
msnt wepetuae <he combats diesciibed by Hom^ w Tadso, we are 
iBS»sibly seduced by the fi^ion, and feel a momentary glow of 
wstid aidour. But how faint, how coUi is the sansaitian wbieb fti • 
pMoefnl mind can receive fr^n solitary study t It was in the howr 
d battle, or m Oie foast el victory, that the bards celebrated the glory 
of herees of ancient day9> the ancestets of thoee warlfte chieftains, 
iA»ligtened vriAi toanspert to their ajHless but animnted s^aiaa* 
Thn view o| amfi and of dangw h^htened the effect of the wiUtarf 
ang; and the passiona whicji it tended to exciAe, the desireof bona^ 
and tbeoontnmpt otdei^ iMr&^ habitual sentim^Btta of a tier^ 
man mind (71) .* 

(01^ fle»Mi iMtMMe df tlHft cnstamt TaoH. AamaJL. xili. IT. 

(09) Caesw, Diodorus^ and Liimd» teM to Mortikfr tluf daMriM to tbe aMd% Ut M. PeUovAinr 
(UrtaMe dM Cfhei^ L iii. c If.) hbowBi to mdmm thewexprwKMs i» «,mofe •rUMdox Mpee. 

(70) Concerning this gross but alluring doctrine of the Bddat aee Fable u. ia tlw OWtoqa V€fflM» 
of 4m baafc, pdbJMMd by If. ny hit io kia krtfodiMliQ* to ^ Bittiory af Om^ 

(71) See Tacit. Germ. c. 3. Diod, Sicnt L y^ Stoho,. L iv. p. 197. The classical reader may 

I I p m i wi B > i m t ■ < m m i i mi n 

^ntaiditttheiebaaW songs, thaGflnaaDianff naa bone team tba SeM aC battle. Ja w w w da ai. 

at their festival banqveU (Taft Aan. L 65.^ aad o^ 4t>. TIm aame hMMiur vras paid to tha te« 

nwilUis biiiliM iiflbi ii fihifihumit TTrig "-^ naiaaalAltiku lMtf.t.4A. AMordisg tOMMM 

Q«Hli^Qfthetste(irtlM««tln,kHtedi»abattla te slo > i i «i , Ae GewMtna had soaga ataa at thate 

against Attila, vas honoured by s o i^i wh ite h» laaddings t bvl m^ an«aw %» ■• i ^^ "" 
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212 THE DECLINE AND FALL [Chap. IX. 

eaniM which Such wos the situation, and such were the manners, of the an— 
^^5i*5f cient Germans. Their climate, their want of learning, of arts, and 
♦fe fiermans. ^f \^y^g^ their notions of honour, of gallantry, and of religion, their 
sense of freedom, impatience of peace, and thirst of enterprise, all 
contributed to form a people of military heroes. And yet we find, 
that during more than two hundred and fifty years that elapsed 
from the defeat of Varus to the reign of Decius, these formidable 
barbarians made few considerable attempts, and not any material 
impression on the luxurious and enslayed provinces of the empire^ 
Their progress was checked by their ^ant of arms and discipline, 
and their fury was diverted by the intestine divisions of ancient 
Germany. 
Want of I. It has been observed, with ingenuity, and not without truth, 
*"^ that the command of iron soon gives a nation the command of 
gold.* But the rude tribes of Germany, alike destitute of both those 
valuable metals, were reduced slowly to acquire, by their unas- 
sisted strength, tiie possession of the one as well as of the oth^. 
The face of a German army displayed thdr poverty of iron. 
Swords, and the longer kind of lances, they could seldom use/ 
'^ Their framec^ (as they called them in their own language) were 
long spears headed with a sharp but narrow iron point, and which, 
as occasion required, they either darted from a distance, or pushed 
in close onset. With this spear, and with a shield, their cavalry 
was contented. A multitude of darts, scattered (72) with incredible 
force, were an additional resource of the infantry. Their military 
dress, when they wore any, was nothing more than a loose mantle. 
A variety of colours was the only ornament of their wooden or osier 
shields. Few of the chiefs were distinguished by cuirasses, scarce 
any by helmets. Though the horses of Germany were neith^ 
beautiful, swift, nor practised in the skilful evolutions of the Roman 
manage, several of the nations obtained renown by their cavalry; 
but, in general, the principal strength of the Germans consisted in 
their infantry (73), which was drawn up in several deep columns, 
and or according to the distinction of tribes and families. Impatient of 
di»c»p>in«- fatigue or delay, these half-armed warriors rushed to battle witii 

remonber the rank of Demodocns in the Phaeacian court, and the ardonr infased by Tyrtaeos into 
the fainting Spartans. Tet tiiere is little probability that the Gre^ and the Germans Dvere the 
tame people. Much learned trifling might be spared, if our antiquarians would condescend to 
reflect, that rimilar manners will naturally be fHodnced by similai' situations. 

(72) Missilia spargunt. Tacit. Germ, c 6. Either that historian used a vagoa expression, or lift 
meant that they were thrown at random. 

(73) It was their prindpal distinction from the Sarmatians, who generally fought on horsebadt. 



with their, customs, in which marriage was no this marriage was cdebrated according to the 

more than Ihe purchase of a wife. Besides, there Boman rites, of which the nuptial songi formed 

is but one instance of this, that of the Gothic a part. Adelung, p. 882. — G. 

king, Ataulph, who sang himsdf the nuptial hymn Charlemagne is said to have collected the Ba- 

when he espoused Pladdia, sister of the emperors tional songs of the ancient Germans. Eglnhad» 

Arcidias and Honorius (Olympiedor. p. 8.) : but Vit Car. Mag.— H. 
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di88<mant shouts and disordered ranks ; and sometimes, by the 
effiMi of native valour, prevailed over the constrained and more arti- 
ficial bravery of the Roman mercenaries. But as the barbarians 
poured forth their v^hole souls on the first onset, they knew not 
how to rally or to retire. A repulse was a sure defeat ; and a de- 
feat was most commonly total destruction. When we recollect the 
complete armour of the Roman soldiers, their discipUne, exercises, 
evolutions, fortified camps, and military engines, it appears a just 
matter of surprise, how the naked and unassisted valour of the bar- 
barians could dare, to encounter in the field, the strength of the legions, 
and the various troops of the auxiliaries, which seconded their 
operations. The contest was too unequal, till the introduction of 
iuxmyhad enervated the vigour, and a spirit of disobedience and 
sedition had relaxed the discipline, of the Roman armies. The 
introduction of barbarian auxiliaries into those armies, was a mea- 
sure attended with very obvious dangers, as it might gradually 
instruct the Germans in the arts of war and of policy. Although they 
yrexe admitted in small numbers and with the strictest precaution, 
the example of Civilis was proper to convince the Romans, that the 
danger was not imaginary, and that their precautions were not 
always sufficient (74.). During the civil wars that followed the 
death of Nero, that artful and intrepid Batavian, whom his enemies 
condescended to compare with Hannibal and Sertorius (75), formed 
a great design of freedom and ambition. Eight Batavian cohorts, 
renowned in the wars of Britain and Italy, repaired to his standard. 
He introduced an army of Germans into Gaul, prevailed on the 
powerful cities of Treves and Langres to embrace his cause, de- 
feated the legions, destroyed their fortified camps, and employed 
agi^Mt the Romans the military knowledge which he had acquired 
in their service. When at length, after an obstinate struggle, he 
yielded to the power of the empire, Civilis secured himself and his 
country by an honourable treaty. The Batavians still continued to 
occupy the island of the Rhine (76), the allies, not the servants, of 
the Roman monarchy. 

H. The strength of ancient Germany appears formidable, when . cwa 
we consider the effects which might have been produced by its united l^^mny, 
effort. The wide extent of country might very possibly contain a 
million of warriors, as all who were of age to bear arms were of a 
temper to use them. But this fierce multitude, incapable of con- 
certing or executing any plan of national greatness, was agitated by 
varioui^ and often hostile intentions. Germany was divided into 

(74) The relation of this enterprise occapies a great part of the fourth and fifth books of the His- 
torj of Tacitus, and is more remarkable for its eloquence than perspicuity. Sir Henry Saville hai 
observed several inaccuracies. 

{Ih) Tacit. Hist. iv. 13. Like them, he had lost an eye. 

(76) It was contained between the two branches of the old Rhine, as they subsisted before the 
tK» of the ooontry was changed by art and nature. See Cluvcr. German. Antiq. 1. iii. c. 30. 37. 
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tmote thsA toitf inflependeut italtes; Md, emk kt eaidi stato^ lii^ 

iittion of the fiervWal tribes wttsesAreme^loseei^ Ito 

barbarians were easily provoked^ they kMW not how to Cargiiw itti 

injury, modi less an insult; dieir resentm^ts were htoodyairiL 

nnplaoable. Hie casual t^HsrpQtes ttal so fre^efttly haippeiied in 

4iien* tonraitiious patties of himling or drintdng, were snffideBt lb 

ifiritane the iminds of whole MlioAs; the priiitate lend of any oa^oi 

deraA)le tMoftains diffiEsed itseK a«M»g ttieir foDc^wers mti aJiiet. 

To diastise the insolent, or to {binder the defeneekssS) wereaite 

•emses of war. The most formidable stales of Onnany afiboled %> 

(aneonipaas >^ir *lerriiones with a wide frontier ^ solitvle Md 

dera^tation. The awful dtstanoe presertdi hy tfieir ii cif jbb o t g 

4ittested the terror of their ^rms, and in 6ome tneaaute defended 

tiiem from the danger of unes^ted incursiotts {77). 

fomented by ** The Brocteri'^ (it is Tacitus who now speaks) W«re taiti% 

^Xme? ""^^^ exterminated by the neighbouring tribes (78), pro^wfced byllMir 

'** insolence, allnred by Ihe hopes of sp<nl, and perhaps nispipei ly 

** the tutelar deities of Hhe empire. Above shfty tboosmd ibnfn- 

^^ rians were •destroyed; not by the RottHMa armfi, 'b«^ in^srisig^ 

** and for our fmtertainttent. May the naUeiis, funnies of fUme, 

" ever preserve ^Ihis enmtty to ^each Other 1 We have wwr attainad 

^ the utmost verge c€ prosperity C79), ^nd faerve fiMthing Idft to id^ 

''^ mand of fortune, escept the disocHd of ^ barbarians ^/'^ 

These sentiments, less wot^ (A tie Immanity than «f the piOcidl- 

ism of Tacitus, express Ihe tn^ri«Me masims ^ <be pdlicy of Us 

■countrymen. They deemed il a much safer etpeAieift ta fitide 

ihan to combat Ihe barbaritos, from whose defeat they eoiM derife 

neither honour nor advairtage. The money and aegotiatioBS «C 

)Rome insinuated themselves into the heatrt of Germany; and «^rary 

art of seductikm was used with dignity, lo conciliate Ihose nations 

whom their proximity to Hie Rhine or Danid[>e mi^ render Ae 

most useful friends, as well as the most trocd>lesonie enenies. 

Chiefs of renown and power were flattered by ttie most trifling pw- 

sents, which they received either as marks oif diiAinction, or as die 

instruments of luxury. In civil dissensions the weaker fadion 

endeavoured to strengthen its interest by entering into secret ooa* 

nections with the governors of 4he frontier provinces. Every (piflod 

X77) Ossar de BeU. GaU. 1. \i. S3. 

(78) They are raentiooed, however, in the ivtb and ylh centuries by Kazarias, AmmianiB, thn< 
dian, &c. as a tribo of Fmsks. 9oo CUmnr. Oerm. Amki. 1. iii. c'13. 

(79) UrgefUibus is Um?. eemmoo reading; but good seose, Lipsivs, and «ome MSS. declare foe 
Vergentibus. 

(80) Tacit. Gcrmania, c. 33. The pious Abb^ de la Bleterie is very angry with Tacitus, taUa 
the devil who was a murderer from the beginning, &c. 8tc. 



♦ The Bructeri were a non-Snevian tribe, who the'Banz motrotatn. U was MN»Bg llw« *M 
dwelt below tbe dnehies of Oldenburgh and the priestess Velleda Obtained her reii9W«.»4 
Lauenburgh, on the borders of the Lippe, and in 
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Hkd Gflcmaw me totatmicA by the intrigaes cf Rone ; and 
4imy i^w ist Mmm md pidiiie good ivias defeated by the Btronger 
%M of pirraie jeakMisy and istereet (SI). 

The §QMrtl OQiis{Hnioy wfakh terrified the Romnw uiiAer the Transieiit 
»lgn of MsroQB Antoniiuis, compMheDded vhneit all the natioDS of ^$t 
^immpf, asd eweu Sarantk, InMn thoniouth of the iUiise to that j^^^ 
4dt^ Danube (82). it is impOMtble for w to determine whether 
4hio.ht8iy confederation was fonned by nsceasity, by reason, or by 
^paasioiL; but we^mayTesiaflHraed, that theijorfaariaiis were nether 
jHoreiby Aeindolenoe^orpnnidLed bydMia]iybilion,oftheflomaii 
-flianardi. This dangerous invasion Teqoved M the firauieBs and 
(WgUanoe^fMaDom. He &ied.0Ba«rals of ability in the ^cp^reralstar- 
tions of attack, and assumed in person the conduct of the most im- 
.portant provinee on the Upper Dambe. i4fter a kmg aad doubtful 
mMidL^ the spirit of the haibarians was subdued. The Qaadi and 
•the MarcoMOBai (83)^ whohad taken the load in the war, were the 
aMst^ffiverely p«nishcd in its catastropfae. TfaeywereoaoMMadod 
looMire fivendkB*^) from their own baohs of the Danube, and^ 
jdelivwnp the iowar of the yocdh^ whawere in»>edtstdy seat inlo 
;Biatain, a sesMte isbod, wtiene they might he secure as hoatages, 
and uaefalas soUers ^. On the freqi;ent r^elliM» of i&e Quail 
mad iHarcomanai, the irritalad onfMasor rasohred to reduce their 
Pi — 4i y sBJotiie feraaafayciiBace. His .desigBs were disappointed 
by deiAh. .Thb fomidd>le league, faswever, the only 4me that 
jappeaisan the two^ first ceatoaes of the kapedal history, was ea- 
ulniy disnpated, 'without leariag any traces behind an fiemany. 

iintho ammoL of this aatroduotory ohaptar, webave eonfined our- DistincUoA of 



il , J ^ 

aebes to iiae gonecai oatiines of the maimers af Germany, mttiont \^^ 
jaMaofiioglodesoribe or todiatii^ishthe variouSr tribes whiebifiUed 
that gaeat couaftryin Ihetimeof Casar, of Tacitus, or of Ptoi^ny. 
As the ancient, or as new tribes successively present themselves 
in the series of this history, we shall concisely mention their origin, 
their situation, and their particular character. Modern nations are 
fixed and permanent societies, connected among themselves by laws 
and government, bound to their native soil by arts and agriculture. 
The German tribes were voluntary and fluctuating associations of 

i9l)"V«iiy traces (ff this poMcyumy be di»oovered in Tatitas »idl>km ; ftndnaiiy «iore«t]rbe 
inferred from the principles of fanman natore. 

{82) Hist. August, p. 31. Ammian. Marcellin. I. xxxi. c. 5. Anrel. Victor. The emperor Marcus 
was reduced to sell the rich furniture of the palace, aod to enlist slaves and robbers. 

(83) The Marcomanni, a colony, who from the banks of the Rhine, occupied Bohemia and Moravia, 
bad once erected a great and formidable monarchy under their king Maroboduus. See Strabo, 1. vii. 
[p. 290j. Veil. Pat. ii. 108. Tacit. Annal. ii. 63.* 

t«4) Mr. Wotton (History of Rome, p. 166.) increases the prohibition to ten times the distance. 
His reasoning is specious, but not conclusive. Five miles were sufficient for a fortified barrier. 

(85) Dion, 1. Ixxi. and Ixxii. 



I * The Mark-mannen, the Marchmen or bor- appellation, rather than a proper name, of a 
deren : there seems little doubt that this was an part of the great 'Suevian or Teutonic race. — M. 
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216 THE DECLUnS ANB VALL [Chap. H. 

soldiers, almost of savages. The same territory often changed ito 
inhabitants in the tide of conquest and emigration. The same com- 
munities, uniting in a plan of defence or invasion, bestowed a new 
title on their new confederacy. The dissolution ot an ancient con- 
{ed^acy restored to the independent tribes their peculiar but long 
, lorgotten appellation. A vict«rioiis state often conmiunicated its 
own name to a vanquished people. Sometimes crowds of volun- 
teers flocked from all parts to the standard oi a favourite leader; 
his camp became their country, and some circumstance of the enter- 
prise soon gave a common denomination to the mixed multitude. 
The distinctions of the ferocious invaders were perpetually varied by 
themselves, and confounded by the astonished subjects of the Roman 
empire (86). 
jfottben Wars, and the administration of public affairs, sore the principal 
subjects of history ; but the number of persons interested in these 
busy scenes, is very different, according to the different condition 
of mankind. In great monarchies, millions of obedient suhjtets 
pursue their useful occupations in peace and obscurity. The atten- 
tion of the Writer, as well as of the Reader, issoldy confined to a 
court, a capital, a regular army, and the districts which happen to 
be the occasional scene of^ military operations. But a state of free- 
dom and barbarism, the season oi civil conunotions, or the situation 
of petty republics (87), raises almost every member of the commu- 
nity into action, and consequently into notice. The irregular dirir- 
sions, and the restless motions of the people of Germany, dazzle oiff 
imagination, and seem to multiply their numbers. The profuse 
enumeration of kings and warriors, of armies and nations, inctines 
us to forget that the same objects are continually repeated under a 
variety of appellations, and that the most splendid appeHatiooaiiave 
been frequently lavished on the most inconsiderable olijects. 

(86) See an excellent dissertation on the origin and migrations of nations, in the Hemoires de 
TAca^demie des Inscriptions, torn, xviii. p. 48—71. It is seldom that the antiquarian and the phi- 
losopher are so happily blended. 

(87) Should we suspect that Athens contained only 21,000 citizens, and Sparta no more tka 
39,000? See Hume and Wallace on the number of mankind in ancient and modern times.* 



* This number, though too positively stated, Public Economy of Athens, i. 47. Eng. Trail. 

is. probably not far wrong, as an average esti- Fyncs Clinton, Fasti Hellenici, vol. i. p. 381. 

mate. On the subject of Athenian population see The latter author estimates the citizens of SyaiU 

St. Croix, Acad, des Inscrip. xlviii. Boeckh, at 33,000.-11. 
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CHA1>TER X. 

The Enperort Dediis, Galhis, JEmillanus, Valerian, and 6affiem]s.»Tbe general 
Irraption of tlie Barbarians.— The thirty Tyrants. 

Fbom the great secular games celebrated by Philip, to the death Ti»attafear 
of the emperor Gallienus, there elapsed twenty years of shame and ****aI*S!^ 
misfortune. During that calamitous pmod, every instant of time ^^^' 
was marked, every province of the Roman world was affiicted, by 
barbarous invaders and military tyrants, and the ruined empire 
seemed to approach the last and fatal moment of its dissolution. 
The confusion of the times, and the scarcity'of authentic memorials, 
oppose equal difficulties to the historian, who attempts to preserve 
a clear and unbroken thread of narration. Surrounded with im- 
perfect fragments, always concise, often obscure, and sometimes 
contradictory, he is reduced to collect, to compare, and to conjec- 
faire : and though he ou^t never to place his conjectures in the 
rank of facts, yet the knowledge of human nature, and of the sure 
operation of its fierce and unrestrained passions, might, on some 
occasions, supply the want of historical materials. 

There is not, for instance, any difficulty in conceiving, that the The enpent 
successive murders of so many emperors had loosened all the ties ^^^ 
of allegiance between the prince and people; that all the generals 
of Phihp were disposed to imitate the example of their master; and 
that the caprice of armies, long since habituated to frequent and 
violent revolutions, might every day raise to the throne the most 
obscure of their fellow-soldiers. History can only add, that ,the 
^4ttbeUion against the emperor Philip broke out in the summer of 
the year two hundred and forty-nine, among the legions of Mtesia; 
and that a subaltern officer (1), named Marinus, was the object of 
their seditious choice. Philip was alarmed. He dreaded lest the 
treason of the Maesian army should prove the first spark of a general 
conflagration. Distracted with the consciousness of his guilt and of 
his danger, he communicated the intelligence to the senate. A 
gloomy silence prevailed, the effect of fear, and perhaps of disaf- 
fection : till at length Decius, one of the assembly, assuming a spirit servieM^ 
worthy of his noble extraction, ventured to discover more intrq[)i- Ti/tSJ^Md 
dity than the emperor seemed to possess. He treated the whole '^SpSj?* 
business witlh contempt, as a hasty and inconsid^ate tumult, and j^^^'^iB. 
Philip's rival as a phantom of royalty, who in a very few days 
would be destroyed by the same inconstancy that had created him. 
The speedy conq)Ietion of the prophecy inspired Philip with a just 

(1) The expression used by ZoiUnai and Zonarai may signify that Marinnt commanded a centory, 
a cohort, or a legion. 
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esteem for so able a counsellor; and Dectus appeared to him the 
only person capable of restoring peace and discipline to an army, 
whose tumultuous spirit did not immediately subside after the 
murder of Marinus. Decius (2), who 4ong resisted his o^ni nomir- 
nation, seems to Imre iusianated the daager of f^issenting a leader 
f of merit, to the angry and apprehensive minds of the soldiers ; and 
liis prediction was a^m ^oafirmed by ifae 'event. TheihgieoB of 
i^sia forced their judge to become their aoofiaoyliee. Thay left 
him only &e aUeraative of death er the •puiyik. His inhooquDBt 
xonducty after that decisive measure, wifi aaa^HHdtbk. lie eo»- 
ducted, or followed, lus Mtny io the conges of Italy, wfaitlMr 
Philip, coUeotitg adl his force to repel the fonnidahfe o^m^elibar 
whom he had ittised t^, advanoed to meet Um. The .Impeml 
lroo|>s were^uperior in numlber; hut the rebels fanned an affaiy of 
¥eterans, coBuntnded by an able and esperieaoed leate. PliiUp 
wat^ either kiUed in the battle, or{i^4odetlfaatew*days aftepwavds 
at Verona. His son and associate in the empiiewias aiHaacrei^t 
Aome by the l>radlerian guards; aad ^ vidtorious Deeins, 'Witfi 
more iovoanible ictrcamstanees than the attdMHosi of thit age on 
:ttsua% plead, was aniveiBally aekiio^K^edgad by ^e scnale aad 
provinces. It i^ reported, thai, immediately after his jdaciant 
JBceptaneeof &e title of Augustas, he had affiured FMlip by a pri- 
vate message, of his kaaoanca and loyalty, sokmnly piioAeatiog, 
that, on his arriviri inl4aly, he wauMrtngn'tbelBtpmal mmmento, 
and retum Io theicoaidilian of an obedient std^jec^ His pvoisraons 
«m^t be sineere; hiit in the aitsation ^hne feittae had phMsd 
him, it wasacarody passive that he *oouM aitiier te^mfir )be ior- 
given {3). 
He marches The 'Cttiparor iDocius had anployad a few inoaths in tte maeks 
^^^^'^ of peace and &e adniniskati^ of justice, when Jm wassaoHnawd 
A. D. 350. (q ^ banks af the DHttid)e by the invaflien ^ fta fioa'ttsk ^llas 
is yie fifftt acmsiderable eeoasiea in ^idiich Ustary BMdtiens ihat 
9^eat people, who afterwards broke ithe iWman fxyvi^r, 'aacked the 
Capitol, and reified in ^ui, $paio, and lialy. So (laemonMe 
was the part whidi ttey acted in the subversion of ,tiie Weaten 
awpire, that &e iiame of Goths is foequeaHy hut tn^properiy >afl«d 
as a general appellation of nade and warlike t)arfaarisn. 
o^o^^^e In the baaing iof ikm .sivtti eenlwy^ and a£to 4ke oonquefit^f 
«?2. Italy, the Goths, in possession of present greatness, very natuiaHy 
Jndu^ itiiems^es m the prospect <rf past and cyt future ^oy. 

{2) His birth at^BafaaUa, a litUe^ village in Pannonia (Eutrop. ix. Ittctor.io Caenub. et B))iiMa-}t 
-wems to contradict, unless it was merely accidental, his sapposed descent from the Decii. Sir 
■4nidred 7eaiB had hnto^Md wiMHy on tfae.Dfteii : but at tbe ounnMionnnt of ^at period, they 
were only Plebeians of merit, and among the first who shared the consulship with the haughty Pa- 
tricians. Plebeiae Deciorum animae, 6lc. Juvenal, Sat. viii. 2S4. See the spirited speech of De- 
vVim, in Wry, «. », to. 

(8) Zosimns, 1. i. p. 20. c. ». Zonaras, I. xii. p. 624. edit. Louvre. 
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Tlmff wiriied Id f reMnre ihe jnoMory <d their teo e rtum , «h1 io 
Inmamit %o poslevity Ummt oim ^Menmi^nU. The principri ni- 
aifller d£ the eoart of IUv6Bnl^ the lewnod QM S io4<<mi» gratifiid 
Mie tndinalMn of 0ie otn^iefOM in « ^atiiic httlory, whidb cob- 
mHioA «{ iiMlve b^okg, now veduBed lo tiie kopttrCdct ^dnidgnMttt 
«•£ JonMBdos (4^). These writers passed wtOi the most trtCul con- 
icitenees -mm die misfoiioflBS oC the nelioA, celebrtted ate sc ocewft il 
mimm^ «uA adetned the irkynpb ^wilk «MMiy Asiattc 4rd^iie», UMit 
jMrt)pioperiy belonged 4o the peaple oC Seythia. On tiie fnih 
e(Mioiefttsoies,'fteiitioei4eui^l)irt thinly, niemeinafe^fbailMnufliy 
4beif dedined ttie 'first origui of the Goths, froei fte ^st ishod, 
or pemwttl^, «f SoMdkiavia (S^* That eKtneniB cmintry ef Hie 
Jlofth w» not «Ak»own -to ib» eOM|tterovs ^ef Italy : the ties of 
ancient eoosangokiify had beea B^rengthened by teoeiit ^fices ef 
tineadship.; aad a Saafidinatiatt Uag had oheerfaUy abdicated his 
ia ayt|y5 g r e at a c ss, that be mk^ pass tbe reiMiadcr of his days in 
Ae peace&il and pokdied eeart of RvreaaaX^. Ma»y Ysoiyi, 
wMA oukwA be ascribed to the «rts of pepokr vanity, attest the 
yanoieat lesideBce of the Goths in (he oomatries beyond thi^ Battk. 
frcm the time of the fseopin^^her Ptolemy, tbe soulbtfn furt af 
•Swftieti seemS'iebaveeentiQtted in the possession^ the ieas aiH- 



^ ^m die fnt^Ms >of <:a(nt«d9rtt8 Md >MM»dM': U 48 MffrMc^ <Af art ^ iMcer -«lMnM'l»e 
annul J in tbeCTfll6»t^itw» f hl wkad lyjSw Ua a, ef the Othic wrflera. 

(5) On the authority of Ablavius, Jornandes quotes «ome old Gothic ^hroniciesin Terse. DeR4>. 
iaeiiel8,c.4. 

(6) Jornandes, c. 3. 

** Hie G«tiis liarve t&fhablted Scandinatvia, but fliM. du Itas 1!mpii«, ^i. SH. The ideikftty of 

it^Utt not their •rigiaal liabitaliM. fhis gtett the 4Mm anad S<nh» hkty ^^ «Mai» genenay 
j^Un •wasiwciently of tbeSuevian vace; it oe- - a<teitted. On the >vhole, they «eem to be Me 

"^ied, !n the time of Tacitus, and long before, y»H hran<fr of the fndo-Teotonic race, ^o 

-AeUofitiQ^h, rmHeifOla, SoMbero rfiuaia,-aiid fj^esd irrcgoiaiiy towards tbe aortb •of E«n|ie, 

the north-west of Poland. A little before the and at different periods, and in different regions, 

'%fnh of I.e., and hi the first years of that cent- OMie in contact with the more drftised nations 

my, tbry bebnged to the bingdon of HaibMl, "^ «be aoatb. At tlite period there eeeara <o 

king of the ^arcemanni : but Cotwalda, « young bave been a reflux of these Gothic tribes from the 

Cofttc prince, deltrered them from that tyranny, Konb. 

VMlestabtlabed his own powerorer thebingdem «^»« Bran ^OKiders that there are «mg 

of the Marcomanni, akeady much weakened by grounds for receiving the Islandic traditions com- 

*e victories of Tiberins. Tbe power «f *he G^hs wentod by Ibe Damsh T«rro, «. Subm. Fwm 

«t that ttee mult baw) been great: it waapro- these, and tbe voyage of Pytheas, which Malte 

bably from them that the sinus Codanus (the Brun considers genuine, the Goths were in pos- 

Baltic) took this name, as it was afterwards called session of Scandinavia, Ey-Gothland, 250 years 

Hweeoevicnm, and Mare Tenedicnm, during the b««we -»• G., end «f a tract «n the i^ntioent 

superiority of the prwperlSneri and the VenAli. (fteid-Cotbland) between Ike tnontbswf the^ls- 

'the epoch in which the Godis passed into Scan- tula and the Oder, la their flouthem migration 

iBnrria H unknown. See Adebmg, Hist, of they fc«low«d tbe cmirae of «ie ¥iMaAa; «*!»- 

Anc. Germany, p. 200. Gatterer, ffist. Univ. wards, tf tbe Dnieper. Kalte Bran, Oeo^jr. i. 

458.— G. p.WT.«dtt.MRI3. Oei)er,^bistori«n«r8w0den, 

H. St. ilarttn observes, that tbe «candinatian I m 4*«Mr«wd, <**y naimains ike Somdhwtlan 

*eacent of tbe Goths rests on tbe authority xtt orighi •f tbo Goths. Tbe OotbH; lang wye^nc - 

^omandes, who professed td derive it from the cording to Bopp, is the link between tbe«imK»it 

tradiUons of the Goths. He is supported by Pro- and the modem Teutonic dialects:— "I think 

•Mpios, end Panbs KnooMM. Yet tbe Oolbs we tbtt I im mding SoMrit wbea I %m teaiing 

w^neallonably tbe samwUb tbe Getn of the UlrUki." Bofp, Oo^)««nlioMSf«l«a dfer atn- 

earlier historians. St. Martin, note on Le Bean, icrit Spfaehoy^MftMeyp.*. 
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terprising remnant of the nation, and a large territory to even at 
present divided into east and west Gothland. During the nuddie 
i^es (from the ninth to the twdlth century), whilst Christianity 
was advancing with a slow progress into the North, the Goths and 
the Swedes composed two distinct and sometimes hostile m^mbefs 
of the same monarchy (7). The latter of these two names has 
prevailed without extinguii^ng the former. The Swedes, who 
might well be satisfied with their own fame in arms, have, in every 
age, claimed the kindred glory of the Goths. In a moment of dis- 
content against the court of Rome, Charles the Twelfth insinuated, 
that his victorious troops were not degenerated from their brave 
ancestors, who had already subdued the mistress of the world (8). 
idigioB of Till the end of the eleventh century, a celebrated temple sub- 
^ * sisted at Upsal, the most considerable town of the Swedes and 
Goths. It was enriched with the gold which the Scandinavians had 
acquired in their piratical adventures, and sanctified by the uncouth 
representations of the three principal deities, the god of war, the 
goddess of generation, and the god of thunder. In. the general fes- 
tival, that was solemnized every ninth year, nine anin^ls of every 
species (without excepting the human] were sacrificed, and their 
bleeding bodies suspended in the sacred grove adjacent to the tem- 
ple (9). The only traced that now subsist of this barbaric su- 
p^stition are contained in the Edda,* a system of mythology, com- ^ 
piled in Iceland about the thirteenth century, and studied by the 
learned of Denmark and Sweden, as the most valuable remains of 
their ancient traditions. 
iBttitntions Notwithstanding the mysterious obscurity of the Edda, we can 
" 0^. ^' easily distinguish two persons confounded under the name of Odin; 
the god of war, and the great l^slator of Scandinavia. Th&Iatter, 
the Mahomet of the North, instituted a religion adapted to the cli- 
mate and to the people. Numerous tribes on eifter side of the 
Baltic were subdued by the invincible valour of Odin, by his per- 
suasive eloquence, and by the fame which he acquired, of a most 
skilful magician. The faith that he had propagated, during a long 
and prosperous life, he confirmed by a voluntary death. Appre- 
hensive of the ignominious approach of disease and infirmity, be 

(7) See in the Prolegomena of Grotins some large extracts from Adam of Bremen, and Saxo- 
Grammaticus. The former wrote in the year 1077, the latter flourished about the year 1200. 

(8) Voltaire, Histoire de Charles XII. I. iii. When the Austrians desired the aid of the court of 
Borne against Gostayus Adolphus, they always represented that conqueror as the lineal successor of 
Alaric. Harte's History of Gustavns, toI. u. p. 123. 

(9) See Adam of Bremen in Grotii Prolegomenis, p. 105. The temple of Upsal was destroyed by 
Ingo, king of Sweden, who began his reign in the year 1075, and about fourscore years afterwards a 
Christian cathedral was erected on iu rains. See Dalin's History of Sweden, in the BibliothdqM 
raisonn<Se. 



* The Eddas have at length been made aoces- Arna Magnsean Commission, in 3 vols. 4to., with 
aiUe to European seholars by the completion of a copious lexicon of northern mythology.— M. 
the publicaUon ot the Saeakandine Bdda by the 
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leBolred to expire as became a warrior. In a solemn assembly of 
fhe Swedes and Goths, he wounded himself in nine mortal places, 
hastening away (as he asserted with his dying voice) to prepare the 
feast of heroes in the palace of the god of war (10). 

The native and proper habitation of Odin is distinguished by the AgreeaUe 
appellation of As--gard. The happy resemblance of that name hypothesis' 
with As-burg, or As-of (11), words of a similar signification, has ^^oSS!"* 
given rise to an historical system of so pleasing a contexture, that 
we could almost wish to persuade ourselves of its truth. It is 
supposed that Odin was the chief of a tribe of barbarians which 
dwelt on the banks of the lake Mseotis, till the fall of Mithridates 
and the arms of Pompey menaced the North with servitude. 
That Odin, yielding with indignant fury to a power which he was 
unable to resist, conducted his tribe from the fronUers of the Asiatic 
Sarmatia into Sweden, with the great design of forming, in that 
inaccessible retreat of freedom, a religion and a people, which, in 
some remote age, might be subservient to his immortal revenge ; 
when bis invincible Goths, armed with martial fanaticism, should 
issue in numerous swarms from the neighbourhood of the Polar 
circle, to chastise the oppressors of mankind (12). 

If samany successive generations of Goths were capable of pre- B^«wi«^ft 
serving a faint tradition of their Scandinavian origin, we must not from 
expect, from such unlettered barbarians, any distinct account of i^iSfSSSJ 
the time and circumstances of their emigration. To cross the Baltic 
was an easy and natural attempt. The inhabitants of Sweden were 
masters of a sufficient number of large vessels, with oars (13), and 
tfie distance is little more than one hundred miles from Carlscroon 
to the nearest ports of Pomerania and Prussia. Here, at length, 
we labd on firm and historic ground. At least as early as the 
Clmslian sera (1th), and as late as the age of the Antonines (15), the 

(10) Hallet, Introdnction & I'Histoire da Danemarck. 

(11) Mallet, c. It. p. 55., has collected from Strabo, Pliny, Ptolemy, and Stcphanns Byzantinus, 
the vestiges of such a city and people. 

(12) This -wonderful expedition of Odin, -which, hy deducing the enmity of the Goths and Ro> 
mans from so memorable a cause, might supply the noble groundwoil of an Epic poem, cannot 
safely be received as authentic history. According to the obvious sense of the Edda, and the inter- 
pretation of the most skilful critics, As-gard, instead of denoting a real city of the Asiatic Sarmatia, 
is the fictitious appellation of the mystic abode of the gods, the Olympus of Scandinavia : from 
whence the prophet was supposed to descend, when he announced his new religion to the Gothic 
nations, who were already seated in the southern parts of Sweden.* 

(13) Tacit. Germania, c. 44. 

(14) Tacit. Annal. ii. 62. It we could yield a firm assent to the navigations of Pytheas of 
Marseilles, we must allow that the Goths had passed the Baltic at least three hundred years before 
Christ. 

(15) Ptolemy, 1. ii. 

* A curious letter may be consulted on this Gibbon, at a later period of his work, recanted 

mbject from the Swede, Ihre, counsellor in the his opinion of the truth of this expedition of 

Ciiancery of Upsal, printed at Upsal by Edman Odin. The Asiatic origin of the Goths is almost 

in 1772, and translated into German by M. certain from the affinity of their language to the 

Schlozer. Gottingen, printed for Pietericht, Sanscrit and Persian ; but their northern migta- 

1779. — G. tion must have taken place long before the period 
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GodiB HFtfte esMblMhed towards tte BaMi& d the l^irtuk, m$i m 
that fo-til^ i^foviDce where Hm connwrmal ciftieft of Thom^ EtMngv 
iioningsberg, an^ D^^ck, weee long afterwards I<nii»fed (l^v 
Westward of the Goths, the Bisnepoiis .tribes of the yMi4eLl» w^im 
qM^ad along tlie bmks of ifte Oder, and the searcoasi of Ponerania 
aaid Meeklenbiirgh. A striking resemt^Qce of manaers, comptexios, 
r^ion, Mtd language^ seemed to^ indicale that the Yandals and the 
Cdhs- were (»iginallf one great people (17). The latter appear t^ 
lUtve been sub^vided into Ostro^^hs, Yisigofts> and Gepi^ (18). 
The distinetioD among the Tandalawaa more^ sirongly marked bf 
tiie indq)ende»t names of Hercttli, Burgondians, Lombards, and m 
variety of other petty stages, many of whioh^ in a feitine age, exw 
panded HieraieWes i«to powerfut mofiarohies.t 
In the age of the Antoninei^, Uie* Goft9 wm« Ml sealed in 

fl6) Bjrthe Germa* coltnies 'who folkmod tb« a^llro^tkeTevtOBie Im^hts. The eoaquesl^ ami 
ODBveruM •£ PnuBia ^ttre completed |y thosf a4«BBtartr8<iA tU« thirteentk oaatwy. 

(17) Pliny (Hist. Natur. iv. 14.y and Proeopias (in Bell. Vandal. L i. (v 1.) agree in tfaii opiniM^ 
thej lived in distant ages, and possessed different means o€ iiiYestigaiiiig tfa» tratb. 

il») The Oifm a»d Vit% Ute- fM><* aad westfrn Goths, eltlvhied thoie d«nraiin«Uoiift Htm* 
their original sejats in Scandinayia^* In, all Uieir future marches and settlements, they preserred^ 
with their names, the same 'rriktive sitaation. When diey first departed ftvm Swefcn, the titfiuMr 
cakmy was c«nUiB«d in tN«e vcMel& Dw tiiMt lieiBg a bea«y sailw, ^i^ h«Wiidft >D4i the 
crew, which afterwards swelled into a nation, receiTed kom that ciceomstaoce th« aj^pellation U 
a«ind2&er loiterers. JimmaDdes, e. IT: 



oflilMory. ThetraBsfonaatioitofthedMtfOdfn then eonsidfered a»€k>Uis» Ae Bardl« I^^Ob- 

into ft warrier chieftain, and Hm whole fe^Bod of pitfaa, du., suiored tin aa«»e fftte. A. qi»i»im» 

his establishment in Somdinayia, is probably a origin was thus attributed to tribes who had onW 

^eory of the northern writers;, when aH mytho- been united by the oonquMts of M>m« dooriBam 

1«KI wMredeced to b«ro-wonhip«, — ^Vh Mtia% a»d ibis coaftuioii h»» %vwk rif« t»^ 

* It was not in Scandinavia that the Goths number of historical errors. — G. 

-w«re divided into Ostrogoths and Tfsigotbe; that M. St. Martin ha» a leaned no«a {te le Ilea«| 

divlsioD took pla«e after their iiaiption intol Dacia vv 2M.]^ on the origin of the Tandi^s. Tht dif& 

in the third century : those who eame from Meclt* cnlty apypears to be in reiecting the close aRato|Q( 

lieborgfa aad Peeierama were called Tbigoths; of the Dame with Ae.Tend- or IVSendish pm*, 

those who came from the south of Prussia, and who were of Sclavonian, not of Suevian or Get" 

the north-west ofPoland, called themselves Ostro- man, origin. K. St Martin sufiKwea that tjhe 

goths. Addung, Hist AU. p. 2()gt GaUerer, different races spread firoQi the head of the Adri- 

Hlst. Univ. 431. — G. atic to the Baltic, and even the Veneti, on 1h« 

-f- This opinion is, by no means probable. The shores of the Adriatic, the Tindelici, the tribes 
Tandals and the Gothsr equally belonged to the which gave their name to Yindobona, Tindo- 
great division of the Suevi, but the two tribes duna,^ Yindonissa,, were branches of the saose 
were very different Those who have tietted stock with the Sclavonian Tenedi, who at one 
on this part of histoiy appear to me to have me^ time gave their name to the Bialtic ; that they aQ 
tected to remark that the ancients almost always' spoke dialects dT the Wendlsh language, wbi^ 
gave the name of the dominant and conquering still prevails in Carinthia, Carniola, part or Bo- 
people to all the weaker and conquered races. So hemia, and Lusatia, and is hardly extinct ia 
l^Iiny calls Yindeli, Yandals, all the people of the Meckleoburgh and Pomerania. The Yandal r«ce, 
north-east of Europe, because at that epoch tht once se fiearfu% celebrated in the annals «f 
Tandals were doubtless the conquering tribe, mankind, has so utterly perished from the &<m 
Caesar, on the contrary, ranges under the name of the earth, that we are not aware that aay 
of Suevi, many of the tribes whom Pliny reckons vestiges of their langoage can be traced, so ae to 
asYandals, because the Suevi, properly so called, throw light on the disputed question of tlieir 
w«fe tlMn the meat powerfiil trflto in OermaBy. German, their Sdavenini, er independent od- 
Waes Ike Getha, beconein Ifteirtiini conqoe- ght. The vreight of ancient authority wemm 
MM, had sd^ugatted the nalioiif whom tlhey against M. St Martin's opiniotf. Compare, mr 
ejoowiteseA <m tiielr way, these nations lost theYtaidals, MilteBmn, i. S9i. Abo GiM^V 
t*o^ nane wHh tMr liberty, and became of note, c. xB. n. W.— ». 
«sAio erighr. tte TndMi themselves were 
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Pnissia. About 4be reign of Alexaoi^ Severas, the Roinui pio*-From Pmasit 
fince of Dacia had akeady experienced tkeir pieiimit; by frequent uk^l 
and destructive inioada (Id). In this interval therefore, of £d>oul 
seventy years^ w« must place the second migration of the Goths 
Irom the Baltic, to the Eiuine; but the cause that produced it Heft 
concealed among the various^ motives which actuate the conduct o{ 
unsettled barbarians. Either a pestilence,, or a famine, a victory, 
or a defeat^ aa oracle of the gods, or the eloquence of a daring leadep, 
were sufficient to impel the Gothic arms- on the milder climates- of 
ibe south. Besides the influence of a martial celigion, the numbesf 
and spirit of the Goths were equal to the mo^ dangerous adven** 
toes. The use of round bucklers and shoriswords rendered them 
formidable in a close engagenu!|ni: the manly obedience wUych they 
peJded to hereditary kings^ gave uncommon union and stability to 
their councils (20) : and the renowned Amala, tlfe hero of that age, 
and the tenth ancestor of Theodoric, king of Italy> enforced, by the 
ascendant of personal merit, the prerogative of his birth, which ha 
derived from the AnseSy or demigods of the Gothic nation (21). 

The fame of a great enterprise excited the bravest w^riors from The cmua 
aD the Yandalic states of Gaimany,. many of wh^NOi are seen a few ip^^in 
years afterwards combating under the common standi^d of the *^"**^- 
Goths (22). The first motions of the emigrants carried them io 
fte banks of the Prypee, a river universally conceived by the an- 
cients to be the southem branch of the Borysthene&(S^). The 
windings- of that great stream throu^ the plains of Poland and 
Russia gave a direction to their line of marchr and a constant supply 
of fresh water and pasturage to their numesous^ herds of cattle. J^ 
They followed Uie unknown course of the river, confident in theur i 
valour, and careless of whatever power might oppose their progress. 
Th% Bastarnae and the Yenedi were the first who presented them- 
selves ; and the flower of their youth, either from choice or com- 
pulsion, increased the Gothic army. The Bastarnae dwelt on the 
nerthem side of the Carpathian mountains : the immense tract of 
land that separated the Bastarnae trom the savages of Finland was 
possessed, or rather wasted, by the Yenedi (24) : we have some 
reason to believe that the first of these nations, vi^ch distinguished 
ilBelf in the Macedontafi war (25), nut was afterwards divided into 

(19) See a fragmeot of Peter Patricins in the E^ioarptit LegaAiaUHft^ aad vilkfegndto its ftro* 
kaUe date;, sae IdlenoDt^HisU das Bntpanears, toro. m. f. SiSw 

(90) OniiiiiunharumgeiKiiiminsigDe^xotdpda.sc«ta».breTa8.g)adi^ete*|{iragafolt^^ %cit. 
Germaiiia^ c. A^ Xbe Gatba ptabablj aopaed. thair inm, by thft evmmetmnii iMter. 

(^1) Jomandes c 1^ 14. 

(^ The HenUi, and Um Uregmdi m Bavgnodi, ara particHlarly oMMtiaMd. Sea Maaaoo'*' History 
oTtbe 6ennaBs,L x. i. passage in the AogvfitaD History, p 2&» seemato aUnde t» thisgreat cad* 
^tion. Tke Marconanaic war was pan-tly <icca8iQBed,by tha.pMssare of barbantti taibeB, wlw Had 
Itefiore the arma of mere DOfthera barbariaaa. 

(23) n'AnviUe, G^ographia ^iU»eBii«,.and. the tbird part of bis inoontpacaUe map alEvMptt. 

(24) Tadt. Gemania, c 4i$. 

(25) clover. Germ. Antiqua, 1. iii. c. 43. 
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the fonnidable tribes of the Peucini, the Borani, the Garpi^ &c. 
derived its origin from the Germans.* With better authority, a 
Sarmatian extraction may be assigned to the Venedi, who rendered 
^itttietioB of themselves so famous in the middle ages (26). But the confusion 
%!!S|aai^ of blood and manners on that doubtful frontier often perplexed the 
most accurate observers (27) . As the Goths advanced near the Eux- 
ine sea, they encountered a purer race^f Sarmatians, the Jazyges, 
the Alani,t and the Roxolani; and they were probably the first 
Germans who saw the mouths of the Borysthenes, and of the Tanais. 
If we inquire into the characteristic marks of the people of Ger- 
many and of Sarmatia, we shall discover that those two great por- 
tions of human kind were principally distinguished by fixed huts or 
moveable tents, by a close dress or flowing garments, by the mar- 
riage of one or of several wives, by a military force, consisting, for 
>l!ie most part, either of infantry or cavalry; and above all by the 
use of the Teutonic, or of the Sclavonian language ; the last of which 
has been diffused by conquest, from the confines of Italy to. the 
neighbourhood of Japan. 
5«criptionof The Goths were now in possession of the Ukraine, a country of 
"®* considerable extent and uncommon fertility, intersected with navi- 
gable rivers, which, from either side, discharge themselves into the 
Borysthenes ; and interspersed with large and lofty forests of oaks, 
-^he plenty of game and fish, the innumerable bee-hives deposited 
in the hollow of old trees, and in the cavities of rocks, and forming, 
even in that rude age, a valuable branch of commerce, the size of 
the cattle, the temperature of the air, the aptness of the soil for 
every species of grain, and the luxuriancy of the vegetation, all dis- 
played the liberality of Nature, and tempted the industry of man (28). 

[7&) Tbe Venedi, the Slavij and the Antes, were the three great tribes of the same people. Jot- 
nandes, c. 24. t 

(27) TacitDs most assuredly desenres that title, and even his cautions suspense is a proof of his 
dSigent inquiries. 

(28) Genealogical History of the Tartars, p. 593. Mr. Bell (Vol. ii. p. 379.) trairereed the 
Ukraine, in his journey ih>m Petersburgh to Gonslantinople. The modern face of tbe country is t 



* The Bastamae cannot be considered original had made an irruption into Itesia. Aftemrards 

inhabitants of Germany : Strabo and Tacitus ap- they reappear under the Ostrogoths, with whom 

pear to doubt it; Pliny alone calb them Ger- they were probably blended. Adelung, p. 286, 

mans ; Ptolemy and Dion treat them as Scythians, 278. — - G. 

a vague appellation at this period of history ; f They formed the great Sdavoni&n natioB. 

LiTy, Plutarch, and Diodorus Sioolus, call them — G. 

Gauls, and this is the most probable opinion. ^ '««• Kcincggs supposed that he had found, 

They descended firom the Gauls who entered in the mountains of Caucasus, some descendant* 

Germany under SigBoesos. They are always found oftheAlani. The Tartars call them Edcki-Alao: 

associated with other Gaulish tribes, such as the they sp^k a peculiar dialect of the ancient ha- 

Boii, the Taoriaci, &c. and aot to the German guage of the Tartars of Caucasus. See J. Reineggs' 

tribes. The names of their chiefii or princes, Descr. of Caucasus, p. 11. IS. -^G. 

Chlonix, Chlondleos, Deldon, are not German According to KlaprotK they are the Ossetes of 

names. Those who were settknl in the island the present day in Mount Caucasus, and were the 

of Peuoe to the Danube, took tbe name of same with the Albanians of antiquity. Klaproth, 

^«|!1?"'- Tableaux Hist, de I'Asie, p. 180. — M. 

The Carpi appear in 237 as a Suerian tribe who 
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Chap. X.] OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 225 

But the Goths withstood all these temptations^ and still adhered to 
a life of idleness, of poverty, and of rapine. 

The Scythian hordes, which, towards the east, bordered on the The Gotk« 
new settlements of the Goths, presented nothing to their arms, ex- ^'itom^^ 
cept the doubtful chance of an unprofitable victory. But the pros- ^^^ 
pect of the Roman territories was far more alluring; and the fields 
of Dacia were covered wjth rich harvests, sown by the hands of an 
industrious, and exposed to be gathered by those of a warlike, 
people. It is probai)le, that the conquests of Trajan, maintained 
by his successors, less for any real advantage, than for ideal dig- 
nity, had contributed to weaken the empire on that side. The new 
and unsettled province of Dacia was neither strong enough to resist, 
nor rich enough to satiate, the rapaciousness of the barbarians. 
As long, as the remote banks of the Niester were considered as the 
boundary of the Roman power, the fortifications of the Lower Da- 
nube were more carelessly guarded, and the inhabitants of Msesia 
lived in supine security, fondly conceiving themselves at an. inac- 
cessible distance from jukj barbarian invaders. The irruptions of 
the Goths, under the reign of Philip, fatally convinced them of their 
mistake. The king, or leader, of that fierce nation, traversed with 
contempt the province of Dacia, and passed both the ^^iester and 
the Danube vnthout encountering any opposition capable of retard- 
ing his progress. The relaxed discipline of the Roman troops be- 
trayed the most important posts, where they were stationed, and the 
fear of deserved punishment induced great numbers of them to 
enlist under the Gothic standard. The various multitude of barba- 
rians appeared, at length, under the walls of Marcianopolis, a city 
built by Trajan in honour of his sister, and at that time the capitd 
of the second Maesia (29). The inhabitants consented to ransom 
their lives and property, by the payment of a large sum of money, 
and the invaders retreated back into their deserts, animated, rather 
than satisfied, with the first success of their arms against an opu- 
lent but feeble country. Intelligence was soon transmitted to the 
emperor Decius, that Gniva, king of the Goths, had passed the Da- 
nube a second time, with more considerable forces; that his nu- 
merous detachments scattered devastation over the province of ^ 
Maesia, whilst the main body of the army, consisting of seventy 
thousand Germans and Sarmatians, a force equal to the most daring 

just represenUtion of the ancient, since, in the hands of the Cossacks, it still remains in a state of 
nature. 

(29) Id the sixteenth chapter of Jomandes, instead of ieeundo Ksesiam, ve may Tentnre to sub- 
sUtule seeundamt the second Haesia, of which Marcianopolis was certainly the capital (see Hierodes ' 

de Provinciis, and Wesseling ad locum, p. 836. Itinerar.). It is sorprising how this palpable error 
of the scribe could escape the judicious correction of Grotius.* 



* Inden has obserred that Jomandes mentions the tteond irruption into Itaia. Geschichte del 
two passages over the Danube; this relates to T. V. U. p. 448. — M. 

I. 15 
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aob&ei¥ein6Dfli> ra({iiired the pvesaoBd of tha BonmnmngBcdfc, mk 
the exertion of his military powwF. 
Deciuft found the Gotha engaged bafore NieopeUs, «b tke^ Jalixis, 
eSfar^ one of the many mofiuaifinta of Trajaa's^ yictmes* (3ffj., On his a|^ 
M.u*m, ^oi^h Uiay raided the siege^ hoi wilh a desigii ootly of marcbifig 
away to a conquest ol gr^^er in^ovtanee, the siege of Pkii^ppopoli^, 
a city of Thuaee, founded by the. father of Alexand^ neaar the ib^ 
of M^iuit Ha&muA (31). Deciuft foUowed them threiigh a difi^nll 
cottntffy, and by forced n^ffch^; hat when he ioiagiBed hin^self ak 
a consid^able distance fronii the rear of the GoUuv Cniya. tom^ 
with rapid ftiry on his pursuers; , The camp o{ Ihe ftfimam mi 
surprised and pillaged, and, for the fir^ time, Aeir emperor fledii 
diaorto Wor^ a> troop of half-armed bar boriana. Aftw a long ro- 
sastance, Philippopoiia, destitute of succour, was: taken hy aterik 
A hundred thousand p«*sonsare reported to haye been naaaMBaei 
m the sack of that: greotcity (32) . . Many prisoners of ccMBtfequeM 
became a yalisaUe acoBsskm to the spoil; ajidPriseus, a hrc^atol 
the lato enperor Philip, hhifhed not to assumet the purple under te 
frotectionro£ the barburoas enemies of Rome (33). Ihft: iiath ho«* 
cnrar, coanmed is that tedious siege, enabled Seeius to reyise ths 
courage, rostoretha^ discipline, aad recruit the nundi^s^hiateCKffik 
Uq intercepted aeyeral parties of Carpi, and other Gersnaa, ^ 
w^e hastening to ahara thn yi^ry of their oountrymen (3^> e&r 
trastod H^ pmaes' of the mountains to oflkans^ ot apfffovoi '^^^^ 
tfid fidelity (3&), repaired and strengthened, the forii£k»ti(ms of ttia 
Danube, and eaierted his utmost yigilanoe^to oppose oifter the pra- 
gress or the retreat of the Goths. Eneouraged by tha return of fot- 
tniK, he aaixinnsify watt^for attiopfiertanity tojelricwew hy a greil 
and d^eistve Mow, his own gbry^ Mtd that^of theBmnaa anna<3^ 
Decius At tha same time when Becius was strug^infr with the vtokwa 
"^ffi^of^ of the teaipcttt, hi9^mind, taim and dfiiibrnfe annd^«be taunnlt«{ 
*^^n 0?'' ^^^ inwBtigated the racrre genttal cauaea, thaA, aince fiie age of tbe 
Valerian. AaBtmAtm^ hiA 8D io^tii<msly mrgod the itsMam d tte Komia 
greatiHa^ He aaoa dkcdveved that, it was imfosahla to c^piu» 

• 

(30) Tli« place is stiU called Nicop. The little stream, (« whose hanks it stood« falls into tke 
Bimube. D^Anvflle, Si^ographSe Ancienne, tom. i. p. SOT. 

(SI ) Stq^haa* B^noft. d* IkiMbiia, p« 140. IVesaeliDg himnn p. Jtf6. X*n«nt^ feyan 9i^m^ 
take) ascribes the fouadation of Philippopolis to the immediate ^r^ecessor of Dedos,'" 

(9S) JnraiiaB. xxxr. 5< 

(33) Anrel. Victor, c. 29- 

(34) Victoria. Carpiea^ on some medals of Deciat, in^nnate Uieae advantaffes. 

(35) Chkudios (who afterwards reigned with so nra<^ ^Iory)^as posted in &e ptrof t t hum op jla 
- with 200 Dardanians, 100 heavy and 160 light horse, 60 Cretan archecs, and 1000 weUhmdl 

reonits. S^ an original letter from tfte emperor to h4 officer, in the^ngostan ffistory, p. MO. 

(36) Xftmandea,, c Iff— IS. ZOsimoa, 1. i. p. 22. In the general accoont of tMs war, it is easrt^ 
discover the oftposite prejudices of the Gottlc and the Grecian writer, fa carelessness atone dtff 
are alike. 



♦ att>rHilHi p fl#aia erPhitthfcriU stoil»a Mn«:th* hittbdOidLa^ttfteoatoadlMtfti- 
montiam. D'An^11e,6^jtoc.k39|..— a; 

\ 
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OmA gmtoeM<Hr a pennaneiii baui^ i!9iili6ttt reatMlD^piibfic yirhie^ 

aicient principles and mannen, and tile ^pressed majesty of Uie^ 

tt^ves. To oxeetite this noble but affdiioiitf design^ he first i^solTtd 

tftr seTive the obsolete offiee of elisor; an ofifiee, wfaiefa, as long a* 

ft^hftd subsisted in its pristine inte^ity, had so much contributed 

fib the perpetuity of tiie state (37), till it was usurped and gradually 

naglected by ttie GsBSars (38). Conseious that the feyour of the 

Si^eragn may conflar power, but that the esteem of the people ean 

alone bestow authority, he submitled the chdce of the c^tsor to Ae- 

iflihiassed yince of the senate. By" their unanimous yotes, or rath^ a. d. 3si. 

aoclamations, Yakariany who was afterwards emptor, and who ^en ^ "' 

sotvei with distinction i* the army ef Decius, was declared the 

mort worthy of thitf OBEttted honour. As soon a»the decree of the 

seaate was Ixansmitied to the empercn*, he assembled a great council 

in his camp, and, beCwe the investiture of the censor elect, he ap» 

prised him of the difficidty and importance of his great office^ 

*^ Btppy Yi^erian," said the prince to his distin^shed suhjeet, 

^' haf^ ia ttie general approbation ei the senate an^ of the Reman 

'^ republic 1 Accept the censorship of mankind ; and judge of out 

*' manners. You will select those who des^ye ta continue mem- 

'^ here of tito sebtle; you will restore the equestrian ord^ to iti^ 

'^ ancient splendour; you will improye the reyenoe, yet moderate. 

'^ the public bmrdens. You wiU distinguish into regular classes the* 

** "Nrious and infinite multitude of citizens, a»d accuratdy reyiew' 

*^ the miUtary strength, Uttd wealth, theyirtue, and the resources ofi # 

*' ftome. Your (tociuons shall ohtan the force ot laws. The 

*' army, the palace, the ministers oi justice, and the great officertf. 

^' of ^ empire, wte all subject to your tribuns^ None are &l.^ 

cmpted, ex^cepting only the ordinary consuls (39), the prefect of 
^^IBbe city, flie king of the sacrifices,, and (as long as ^ piesenrei' 
^Mier ehaslfty inyiolate) the ddest oC thevestad yirgins.. Eyen theser 
*< few, who may not dread the seyerity, wiU anxioudy solicit the 
^^ esteem, of the Roman censor (M)." 

A. Biagistrate, invested with such soiteBsiye powen^ would haye ihe des^ 
appeared not so nmeh the minister as the colleague of his soye- ^^^ 
reig» {ki}. Valerian justly dreaded an eleya^ion so {<dl of enyy and; ^^^ 
ol suspicion. He modestly urgpd the alarming greatness of && 
tnal^ his own marfficiency,. and tke incurable corruption of tha 

(|9| XoBtesqniea, Gnndeur et D^ttdence dee Bttmaini, c. viii. He iUusttates «ke nature and nae 
of tfte ceofldnbip with his msuat ingennitf, ami witft uiieoaimdn precisioir. 

M ViifpMiaii and Tltwiren the last ewwa w - (PUnj^ HteL Kttin tu« 4fi Oiiia»riiraff<le Me 
Hatali). The modtistj of Trajan refused an honour which he deserved, and his eiample became a 
law to the Antonines. See Pliny's Panegyno, c 45. and 40. 

(|0)t Tai-ln spite of this exMi|ili«B, Boospey appeared before that tribunal dufiog hia cenwIAif. 
Tba occtiion indeed was equaUf siagnlar and hoooaraUe* Fiutarch in Poa^^ p. 6SS. 

(40) See the oviginal speMh in the Ingpaun HisL p. 172,174. 

I^V. Tbk tinnsactioD might decaive leMtfi% wlK>tnifiMea thnt yalodaa 1IM aclitHy de 
eoUeagne of Dedus, 1. xii. p. asS. 
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times. He artfully insinuated, that the office of censor was inse- 
parable from the Imperial dignity, and that the feeble hands of a 
subject were unequal to the support of such an immense weight of 
cares and of power (42). The approaching event of war soon put 
an end to the prosecution of a project so specious, but so imprac- 
ticable ; and whilst it preserved Valerian from the danger, saved 
the emperor Decius from the disappointment, which would most 
probably have attended it. A censor may maintain, he can never 
restore, the morals of a state. It is impossible for such a magis- 
trate to exert his authority with benefit, or even with effect, unless 
he is supported by a quick sense of honour and virtue in the minds 
of the people, by a decent reverence for the public opinion, and by 
a train of useful prejudices combating on the side of national man- 
ners. In a period when these principles are annihilated, the oen- 
sorial jurisdiction must either sink into empty pageantry, or be 
converted into a partial instniment of vexatious oppression (43). 
It was easier to vanquish the Goths than to eradicate the public 
vices ; yet, even in the first of these enterprises, Decius lost his 
army and his life. 
Defett and The Goths were now, oh every side, surrounded and pursued by 
Dedu and the Roman arms. The flower of their troops had perished in the 
bis ion. long siege of Philippopolis, and the exhausted country could no 
longer afford subsistence for the remaining multitude of licentious 
barbarians. Reduced to this extremity, the Goths would gla*f 
^ ♦ have purchased, by the surrender of all their booty and prisoners, 

the permission of an undisturbed retreat. But the emperor, confi- 
dent of victory, and resolving, by the chastisement' of these invaders, 
to strike a saJutary terror into the nations of the North, refused to 
listen to any terms of accommodation. The high-spirited barba- 
rians preferred death to slavery. An obscure town of Maesia, called 
Forum Terebronii (44.), was the scene of the battle. The Gothic 
army was drawn up in three lines, and, either from choice or acd- 
dent, the front of the third line was covered by a morass. In the 
beginning of the action, the son of Decius, a youth of the fairest 
hopes, and already associated to the honours of the purple, was 
slain by an arrow, in (he sight of his afOicted father; who, sunn 
moning all his fortitude, admonished the dismayed troops, that the 
loss of a single soldier was of little importance to the republic (45). 
The conflict was terrible ; it was the combat of despair against grief 
and rage. The first line of the Goths at length gave way in dis- 
ordw; the second, advancing to sustain it, shared its fate; and the 

(43) Hist. Angost. p. 174. The emptor's reply is omitted^ 

(43) Such at the attempts of Angastos towards a reformation of manners. Tacit. Annal. iii. M- 

(44) Tillemont, Histoire des Bmperenrs, torn. iii. p, 598. As Zosimns and some of his fottowOf 
nktake the Danube for the Ttnais, they place the field of battle in the plains of Scythia. 

(45) Aarelias Victor allows two distinct actions for the deaths of the two I>ecii; bnt I hare pre- 
Itaredthe aoooont of JomiBdei. 
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Chap, x.] of the koman expire. 

third only remained entire, prepared to dispu|e $ie passage of the 
morass, which was imprudently attempted h^i^ presumption of 
the enemy. <* Here the fortune of the day i^^^y and all things 
" became adverse to the Romans : the place defep with ooze, sinking 
" under those who stood, slippery to such as advanced ; their ar- 
" mour heavy, the waters deep ; nor could they wield, in that un- 
" easy situation, their weighty javelins. The barbarians, on the 
** contrary, were enured to encounters in the bogs, their persons 
" tall, their spears long, such as could wound at a distance (46)." 
In this morass the Roman army, after an ineffectual struggle, was 
irrecoverably lost; nor could the body of the emperor ever be 
found (W). Such was the fate of Decius, in the fiftieth year of his 
^e; an accomplished prince, active in war, and affably in peace (W) ; 
who, together with his son, has deserved to be compared, both in 
life and death, with the brightest examples of ancient virtue (49). 

This fatal blow humbled, for a very little time, the insolence of BieetioA ©f 
the legions. They appear to have patientiy expected, and submis- a^Si. 
sively obeyed, the decree of the senate which regulated the succes- '>«»"»'>«• 
sion to the throne. From a just regard for the memory of Decius, 
the Imperial title was conferred on Hostilianus, his only surviving 
son; but an equal rank, witii more effectual power, was granted to 
Gallus, whose experience and ability seemed equal to the great trust 
of guardian to tiie young prince and the distressed empire (50). 
the first care of the new emperor was to deliver the lUyrian pro- 
vinces from the intolerable weight of the victorious Goths. He con- a. d. aw. 
sented to leave in their hands the rich fruits of their invasion, an 
immense booty, and, what was still more disgraceful, a great num- 
ber of prisoners of the highest merit and quality. He plentifully Retreat of 
supplied their camp with every conveniency that could assuage their ***® ^^• 
angry spirits, or facilitate their so mucii wished-for departure ; and 
he even promised to pay them annually a large sum of gold, on 
condition they should never afterwards infest the Roman territories 
by their incursions (51) . 

In the age of the Scipios, the most opulent kings of the earth, GaUiu 
who courted the protection of the victorious commonwealth, were peaS^b^lh* 
gratified with such trifling presents as could only derive a value ^S^^J^' 
from the hand that bestowed them ; an ivory chair, a coarse garment tribui*. 
of purple, an inconsiderable piece of plate, or a quantity of copper 



(46) I baYe ventured to copy from Tacitus (Annal. i. 64.) the picture of a similar engagement 
between a Roman army and a German tribe. 

(47) Jomandes, c. 18. Zosimns, 1. i. p. 23. [c. 23.] Zonaras, 1. xii. p. 627. Aurelins Victor. 

(48) The Decii were killed before the end of the year two hundred and fifty-one, since the new 
princes took possession of the consulship on the ensuing calends of January. 

(49) Hist. August, p. 223. gives them a very honourable place among the small number of good 
emperors who reigned between Augustus and Diocletian . 

(50) HsBC ubi Patres compererc decernnot. Victor in Csesaribus. 

(51) Zonaras, 1. xii. p. 628. 
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te^m (St), ifter ibe weaMh of ontknis 1^ onBttrai in fUime, tte 
4nq[^er<m displayed flieHr gi«a^iieaB, mid even #Mir poticy, tif the 
fie^lar eiatcise dt a atea<fy and moderale liberality tovwds :tte 
jAliesof tiie ilate. They veliered ihe ipo^rertj of iiie b ai t wia nfl, 
iionoured ItieHr tnerit, aiid reeooipensed ttek fid^ty. These ^o- 
. 4«mfoFy maiks of bounty were understood io dew^ «ot feon tibie 
fears, but mereily Irom the generosity or ihe gratitade ^f the Rod- 
mans ; and whftit presents «nd subsidies were fiberailly dMrlbvted 
among friends and ^supplianls, ihey were sternly ttSmeA to <0udh 
Popular as claimed ttiem as a debt (SS). But this stipnlafon, <if an annual 

***"^** payment io a victorious enemy, appeared without disgiBse in fe 
light of an ignominious tribute ; the fninds of Ihe Homans weveiiot 
yet aoeustomed io aee^'Sudh unequal laws from a trH>e <A imh- 
barians; and #ie prince, who by a neocssaiy ooncesswn had pro- 
bably saved his country, became Ihe ^ect of the f eiieral contempt 
and aversion . 'Hie death cif iHostilianus, ftough It happened 4o the 
Biidst of a vaging pestilence, was int^reted as ^ personal crime 
id Gallus ij^k) ; and even Ihe d^eat of ihe late emperor was aserlbei 
by the voice ci suspicion to Ihe perfidious counsels of Insiiatedauei^ 
joessor (65). The iranquilHty yAddti the empire enjoyed during 4k 
'first year of his admimslralion (M), served i«thar to Mkme than 
io appeaaeifae public discontent; and, as soon as Ihe appr^ensMB 
<rf war were iremoved, flie infrany of the peace was more -deeply and 
more senary felt. 

wmm md But the Homans were irritated io a StiB higher degree, wiienifaejf 
discovered that they had not even secured ^ir <rq>0Be, Aough idt 
ihe expense of tlieir honour. The dangerous seorei of the weitlh 
and weakness of the empire had been revealed to the world. New 
swarms of ba]4»arians, eneouraged by thO'SUGeess, and ncA*Cf»- 
ceiving themselves bound by the <Migation, of their brediren, sipiead 
devastation throu^ flie IHyrian provinces, and terror as far as file 
•gates of Rome. The d^ence of the monarchy, which seemed aban- 
doned by the pusillanimous emperor, was assumed by iEmiHanvBy 
governor of Pannonia and I^^a ; i^ho rallied the scattered forces, 
and revived the fainting spirits of the iroops. The barbciians wefi9 
unexpectedly attacked, routed, chased, and pursued beyond the 
Danube. The victorious leader distributed as a donative the ffio- 
ney collected for the tribute, and the acclamations of the soldieis 

(53) A Sella^ a Boga, and a golden Patera of fiye pounds weight, were accepted with joy aad 
gratitude by the wealthy king of Egypt (Liyy, xxTii. 4.). Qunta milHa mri*, a weight of c g p ye r , 
in value about eighteen pounds sterling, was the usual present nade t» Ibrtign amhoMadon X^Jeff, 
jxxi. «.)• 

(53) See the Hmnnen of a Roman general so late as the time of Alexander ScTems, In the Bzo«rpU 
legationum, p. 25. edit. Lonvre. 

<M) For the plague, see Jomandei, c. If. and Victor in CetarilHU. 

(55) These improbable accusations are alleged by Zosimus, 1. i. p. 38, M. 

(5«) Jomandes, c. 19. The Gothic writer at least obsenred the peace whidi his tr|etorio«s CDoa- 
f rymen bad sworn to Gallus. 



A.D.353. 
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careless of the general welfare, indulged lymdf .4n ttm fiatsomtrf * 
iferij^ mm9im»9t m the sane inBttnt iofomiad'of Ifae Mcee», of 
Ihe voDilt, and of ihe lapid approach, of Mb Jsapiriog UeotauMi. 
He adfVBOfdtefflotfeihim'as.fnr atllw ^Mis of Spoleto. ^cn tlha 
mnlM' tame injifgbttof each «lher, jfaeiiaidiorc of iSaMus ^aaqiaicd 
te IgBOiBiiiioiiSfoondaot of their rMTeniga indi the ^17 ef hu 
Tkial. Hbtff aifanmd the valaor of iBmiliantig; Ihef iwere lAtraeted 
hy hisHhenMf, farteoftred^i c awiiiafableiinrtaie ot pay toafl 
daa ortoio (88) . IhoaM]ider<af GaHHS^-'aBd af ^aon Yalnnaniia, piit odiM 
aBi»dtolhe€tyil^arar;«iid&eaeBate#ive^tegalflMMtiaii:t^ "^^^ 
r^Ms of i;oB(|uaat. l^e letters df lEwliaxis to that aManoMy dia- ^2;^^- 
played a rnktaae trf OMidefatM and 'voDitif. Me ^suted theaa, 
thit *he itkffM. xesigD to Aeir wisdima the civil adflBiOMtialioii; aad, 
aaaliiiiHiini, hiiaafltf willi Hwqvattty of thairg«MMl, vrnM in^ajhaat 
tnieasiertjthe:glorfaf ftoMO, aaddeAivier the'ampifefremJtU the 
hvhanaiisholhafiher^erth attd«ffte£ast(59). His pride waa 
liMtved iiy Ihea^^nse of the aaa a tc ; and medals ave still extaurt, 
B^nreaentiiig him with Ae wune vad-atlrihiikes of Jierooles 4he Vie* 
tor, and of Mars 4he ATcnger («0). 

tf tlMnew mosan^ jmsesaed the Khilittt^ he wanted Ihetina, Taierian 
aaeessary la bdfil Aeim splendid promises. Less than four naatfas '^^^Jr^ 
iatapvened *)etweOT tw Yktory asd his fall (61). He had ta»- S^Sj&o'^ 
fikhed Gidlos: he^nmkiMider &e wei^t of a oaaiipetitar more j^^ 
fanndaUe than Oalhis. That unfortiHiate pviaoe had «eitt Yala-* 
liaa, atroady diatingaithed hy the honoumble title of ceaaor, ta 
hriag the legions of Gaul and Germany («2) to hb aid. Valenan 
•Hoated that conmsiian with eeal and fidriity^ and as he atrived 
tm lale io «aw hk aovareign, he jresdved to revmge him. Tha 
Inops <rf Ikniliaius, who «till lay ancMB^ied in the plains of SpoMOy 
Mre awed by the ^tnctity of his diaracter, hut much more by the 
Mperior strength of his army; and as thef were now become as 
incapable of p^scHial attachment as they had always been of coBh 
fliitutional principle, they readily imbrued then* hands in the blood A.pjii* 
af « prinee who so lately had been the (Aject of their partial choice. ^""^ 
Che guilt WW theirs,* but the advantage of it was Valerian's ; who 
obtained the possession of the throne by the means indeed of a dvil 

r,hiitwittia degree of innoaenee^ii^ukr inthat a^ofrayaht-- 



(57) Zodmns, 1 i. p. 25, 26. 

(58) Victor in Gaesaribus. 
I(6f) ZMiras, 1. xii. p.0». 
(60) Banduri NumimuiU, p-fi. 

fM) Botfopiw, U ir. c «. ttyi t«*lo male. Bisebiai «Miu tUs emperor. 

(63) ZosimHS, 1. i. p. 38. Eutrefiitt and Yiotor alatioii ¥al«riao's af«y 4a RteOa. 



g ^f ictoriiy i tfcit JlMiU«DiM died of » 4M(^ 4Mt ««t i^ tkal be t«M MMMiiftled. 
Mtoral disorder. RaMptai, ia sreakteg oClrii --O. 
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232 TSE BECUNB AHD FALL [Chap. X. 

tions; since he owed neither gratitude nor allegiMice to his pred^ 
eessor, whcnn he dethroned, 
•kaneterof Valerian was alk)ut sixty years of age (63) when he was invested 
▼a^tfian. ^^j^ ^^ purple, not by the caprice of the populace, or the clamours 
of the army, but by the unanimous voice of the Roman world. In 
his gradual ascent through the honours of the state, he had de- 
served the favour of virtuous princes, and had declared himself the 
enemy of tyrants (Gk). His noble birth, his mild but unblemished 
manners, his learning, prudence, and experience, were revered by 
the senate and people ; and if mankind (according to the observa- 
tion of an ancient writer) had been left at liberty to choose a master, 
their choice would most assuredly have fallen on Valerian (65). 
Perhaps the merit of this emperor was inadequate to his reputation; 
perhaps his abilities, or at least his spirit, were affected by the 
«€Berti languor and coldness of old age. The consciousness of his decline 
Sihe^SS engaged him to share the throne with a younger and more active 
*'Ind'*" associate (66) : the emergency of the times demanded a general no 
caiiienot, less than a prince; and the experience of the Roman censor might 
»t^9is. have directed him where to bestow the Imperial purple, as the 
reward of military merit. But instead of making a judicious choice, 
which would have confirmed his reign and endeared his memory, 
Valerian, consulting only the dictates of affection or vanity, imr- 
mediately invested with the supreme honours his son Gallienus, a 
youth whose effeminate vices had been hitherto concealed by the 
obscurity of a private station. The joint government of &e faOi^ 
and the son subsisted about seven, and the sole administration of 
Gallienus continued about eight, years. But the whole period was 
one uninterrupted series of confusion and calamity. As the Roman 
empire was at the same time, and on every side, attacked by the 
blind fury of foreign invaders, and the wild ambition of domestic 
usurpers, we shall consult order and perspicuity, by pursuing, not 
so much the doubtful arrangement of dates, as the more natural 
distribution of subjects. The most dangerous enemies of Rome, 
jjToMiofthe during the reigns of Valerian and Gallienus, were, 1. The Franks. 
**''^"- 2. TheAlemanni. 3. The Goths; and, 4. The Persians. Under 
these general appellations, we may comprehend the adventures of 
less considerable tribes, whose obscure and uncouth names would 
only serve to oppress the memory and perplex the attention of the 
reader. 

(63) He was about seventy at the time of his accession, or, as it is more proiMible, of his death. 
Hist. August, p. 173. TiUemont, Hist, des Empereurs, torn. iii. p. 893. note 1. 

(64) Inimicus Tyrannorum. Hist. August, p 173. In the gbrious struggle of the senate against 
Haximin^ Valerian acted a very spirited part. Hist. August, p. 156. 

(65) According to the distinction of Tictor, he seems to have received the title of Imp$ntor tnm 
the army, and that of Augustus from the senate. 

(66) From Victor and from the medals, Tillemont (tom. iii. p. 710.) very justly infen, that Gal- 
lienus was associated to the emidre about the month of August of the year 253. 
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Chap, x.] OF tub EOiUN bmpiib. S33 

I. As the posterity of the Franks compose one of the greatest and oriffin and 
most enlightened nations of Europe, the powers of learning and ofUM^riuSf. 
ingenuity have heen exhausted in the discovery of their unlettered 
ancestors. To the tales of credulity have succeeded the systems of 
fancy. Every passage has heen sifted, every spot has been surveyed, 
that might possibly reveal some taint traces of their origin. It has 
been supposed, that Pannonia (67), that Gaul, that the northern 
parts of Germany (68), gave birth to that cdebrated colony of war- 
riors. At length the most rational critics, rejecting the fictitious 
emigrations of ideal conquerors, have acquiesced in a sentiment 
whose simpUcity persuades us of its truth (69). They suppose, that 
about the year two hundred and forty (70), a new confederacy was 
formed under the name of Franks, by the old inhabitants of the 
Lower Rhine and the Weser.* The present circle of Westphalia, 
the Landgraviate of Hesse, and the duchies of Brunswick and Lune- 
burg, were the ancient seat of the Chauci, who, in their inaccessible 
morasses, defied the Roman arms (71) ; of the Cherusci, proud of 
the fame of Arminius; of the Catti, formidable by their firm and 
intrepid infantry; and of several other tribes of inferior power and 
renown (72). The love of liberty was the ruling passion of these 
Germans; the enjoyment of it their best treasure; the word that 
expressed that enjoyment, the most pleasing to their ear. They 
deserved, they assumed, they maintained the honourable epithet of 
Franks, or Freemen ; which concealed, though it did not extinguish, 
the peculiar names of the several states of the confederacy (73). 
Tacit consent, and mutual advantage, dictated the first laws of the 
onion; it was gradually cemented by habit and experience. The 
league of the Franks may admit of some comparison with the Hel- 
vetic body; in which every canton, retaining its independent sove- 
reignty, consults with its brethren in the conmion cause, without 
acknowledging the authority of any supreme head, or representative 

(67) Various systems havo been formed to explain a difficult passage in Gregory of Tours, 1. ii. c. 9. 

(68) The Geographer of Raveuna, i. 11. by mentioning Mauringania, on the confines of Den* 
mark, as the ancient seat of the Franks, gave birth to an ingenious system of Leibnitz. 

(69) See Clnyer. Germania Antiqua, 1. iii. c. 70. M. Freret, in the Mdmoires de I'Academie des 
Inscriptions, tom. xviii. 

(70) Most probably under the reign of Gordian, firom an accidental circumstance fully canvassed 
by Tillemont, tom. iii. 710. 1181. 

(71) Plin. Hist. Natur. xvL i. The Panegyrists frequently allude to the morasses of the Franks. 
[12) Tacit. Germania, c. 30. 37. 

(73) In a subsequent period, most of those old uames are occasionally mentioned. See some 
vestiges of them in Cluver. Germ. Antiq. 1. iii. 



* The oonfSederation of the Franks appears to. mavii, the Gambrivii of Tacitus, who were esta- 

havebeen formed, 1. Of the Chauci. 2. Of the blisbed at the time of the Frankish confeder- 

Sicambri, the inhabitants of the duchy of Berg, ation, in the country of the Bructeri. 6. Of the 

3. Of the Attuarii, to the north of the Sicambri, Catti, in Hessia. — G. The Salii and Cherusci 

in the principality of Waldeck, between the Dimel are added. Greenwood's Hist, of Germans, i. 193. 

and the Eder. 4. Of the Bructeri, on the banks — V. 
of the Lippe, and in the Hartz. $. Of the Ght* 
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mn&aa^ t^). Soft*^ principte 5f tlie two conliBAencSes was bx- 
IveiDeiy dMBferent. A peace oC two hundred years lias rewarded fhe 
mise and licmest pdlcy q€ ^ Swiss. An inconstant spirft, 8ie 
Hiirst of rapvne, a^ a disregard to the most solemn treaties, dli- 
graced 0^ cfafflnteler of the FranALS. 

fh^Tide The Roamns had long aqperieneed fhe darhfg valour of the people 

* 0f Lower Germany. The union of dieir strength Unvatened Gmd 

with a more femidable invasion, and Tequn^ fke presence of 

Gallieniis, the heir and eoHeagne <^ imperial power (75). Wli^ 

Hiat prince, and his infent son Sa^onius, displayed, in flie comt tff 

A. D. 256. Treves, the nnjesty ofthe empire, its armies were ably condiictefl 
by their general Fostfaumus, who, Plough he afterwards betrayed 
ttie family of TAlerian, viras over ^HiUul to ^ great mterest of the 
monarchy. The treacherous language of pan^yrfcs arnd medals 
AariLly amnmnees a long series iA victories. Trophies and titles 
sitest (if such efvidence can attest) ttie fame of Posthumus, who is 
repeatedly styled The Conqueror of ttie (yermans, and Hie Saviottt 
of Gaul (76). 

range Spain, But a single fact, fhe on!y one indeed of vi^icjh we have any 'Jfis* 
tinct knowledge, erases, in a great measure, these monuments cl 
^nity and adulation. The Rhine, though dignified with th^tille 
of Safeguard of the provinces, was an imperfect barrier against flie 
daring spirit of enterprise wifti wfcich the Franks were actuated. 
Their rapid devastations stretched fromflie river to the foot rfthe 
Pyrenees: nor vrsre they stopped by those mountains. Spain» 
«li)iich had nefver dreaded, was unable to rcfsist, the inroads of ftxd 
Cermans. Dcving twelve years, fte greatest part of flie reign xjf 
CialKenus, Uiat ^opulent country was the theatre of unequal and de- 
Btructive hostilities. Tarragona, the flourishing capital of a peseeftd 
{Hpovince, was sacked and almost destroyed (77) ; and so late as the 
days of Orosius, who wrote in the fiWi century, wretched cottages, 
scattered amidst the ruins of magnificent cities, still recorded the 
sage of the barbarians (78) . When theexhausted country bo loi^r 
supplied a variety of plunder, the Franks seized on some resseb in 

|74] SimUr <e aepnMioa Hthraf cwi liottg Itaadia. 

(75) Zosimus, 1. i. p. 27. 

(76) M. de BroqiiigBy (in the Mdawkft 4» I'AoiMwie, torn, vs.) ^w ghrw m a ^tcry cniou life 
of Posthumus. A series of the Augustan History from Medals and laicriptiMfl^ai Iwen aaore tkan 
«Me planned, and ia«tiU««eh wanted.'^ 

(77) Aurel. Victor, c. 33. Instead of Pane dirq^ baA tke momb mi. ^ «xpNKlML jre^pin 
deleto ; though indeed, for different reasons, it is alike difficult to correct the text of the best, and 
of the worst, writers. 

(78) In tlM tioM (tf AnsoniM («lM«nd •f tke teirtk e«HH7) Onda or Jierida'^ 
•IMe (Ahmo. B^kgL tXf.M^t whkh pnobaUy was.tiiexoiiaeqiMBoe vf tins isTtuoa. 



and Professor of Antiquities at Yienna, lately « JiM. Bekfael, t fri. in-ito. VinddMoa, fWT. 
deceased, has supplied this want by his excellent — fi. 
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Cfl^v- X.] 

ibepoBto of Spain (TS), «Ddtai»paiied themselvvB inteMaontania. andpauoTer 
The^tamt fffoiriiiee whs astonished wilh fkeiuiy c^ these l)arba- ^^^'^• 
afians,' who seemed to UUCL from a new -woiid, as thm name, nntn- 
sarSy and compteiinn, wen equally -nnknown on the eoast of 
JOricai (80). 

IL In ^t paii of Upper Saxony beyond the Elbe, "lAnch is at origin and 
ipnesent called tiie Manpusate of Lnsace, Ihere existed, in ancieift '^"^^!^^ 
times, a sacred wood, the awful seat of the snperalition at the 
.teew. Sione were permittad to «Bter the holy precincts, without ' 
Mnfming, by their «wvile bonds and anpfiliant ]K)8tinre, ^ imme- 
4Me ffeB^aoe of Ifae somev^n De^ ^1). Patriotism oontribulea 
m w^ m de¥oti<m to oonseorate ^e Soimenwidd, or wood of the 
Semnones (82). It wm nntnteraally belieted, that the nation had 
seottvod its fiiet exi^nce cm that 8a<^ped spot. At stated periods, 
ibe nsmoioiis tribes wtia gloried in the Sueric blood, resorted 
Ai&er by their ambassadoni; and the memory of Hieir common 
fiEtraMion was iperpelaated by barbaric rites and human «a(»'ifices. 
Xhe wide^-extended name of S«ie?i fiUed the interior countries of 
Germany, from the buikj of Ae Oder to those of ttie Danube. 
S3iey were distmguished from the other <iermans by th^ peculiar 
tmodeiot dressing their long hair, iduoh they gathered into a rude 
faiot on the crown of ttie bead; and they delisted in an ornament 
diat diowed Ifaeir XBJeks more lofty and terrible in the eyes (tf -the 
mamy (83). Jealous, as Hmq GeimanB were, of military renown, 
ftaiy jdl confessed the snpenor valour of Ifae Suevi; and the tribes 
«if the UsqiieteB and Teneteri, w3io, with a vast army, encountered 
Afi dictatfflr Gtasar, declaied fliat they eeteemed it not a disgrace to 
iwve 'fled brfwe a people, to -vriiose asms fte immoital gods tiiem^ 
iflieKas ware uneqpial (84*). 

In the reign of the emperor Caracalla, an nanum^rable swarm of a mixed Wy 
Saeffi appeared on ttie banks of the Mein, and in the neighbourhood a^'ftU 
0f the Roman provmces, in (pest either of food, of plunder, or of 
glory (85). The hasty army of volunteers gradually coalesced into 
ia great and permanent nation, and, as it was composed from so 
anany different tribes, assumed the name of Alemanni,* or Allmen; 

'fW) VakflTOS 18 therefore mirtaken in snppoiiiig that the Fraidu had imraded Spain by lea. 

(80) Anrel. "Victor. Eutrop. ix. 6. 

(81) Tacit. Germania, 38. 

(82) Clover. Germ. Antiq. iii. 25. 

(•3) Sic Siievi a ceteris Germanis, sie Sveroram i ugwa i aWvis cepanoMor. A proodaepaf a tterfr 
(84) Caesar in Bello Gallico, iv. 7. 
(•6) Victor in Caracal. Dion Gairiiu, li-viL p. iSM. 



name of 



♦ The nation of the Alonanni wa« not originaHy sent day the people who inhalrit the north-weit 

lamied by the Snevi, properly so called; these «f the Black Foreat call tiiemsehres Schwaben, 

Attire always preserved their own name : a little Soabians, Suews, while Aose who inhabit near 

•flerwards they made (A. D. 857.) an irraption the Rhine, in Ortenan, the Bnsgaw, the llar- 

Into Rfaaetia, and it was not long after that they gmviate of Baden, do not consider themsehea 

were reunited with the Alemanni. StHl they Snabians, and are by origin Alemanni. 

have always been a distinct people : at the pre- The Tencleri and the Usipetae, inhabitants of 
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THE DECLINE AJXD FALL [Ghap. X. 

to denote at once their various lineage, and their common bra- 
very (86). The latter was soon felt by the Roinans in many a 
hostile inroad. The Aiemanni fought chiefly on horseback; but 
their cavalry was rendered still more formidable by a mixture of 
light infantry, selected from the bravest and most active of the 
youth, whom frequent exercise had inured to accompany the horse- 
man in the longest march, the most rapid charge, or the most 
precipitate retreat (87). 
istade Gaul TMs Warlike people of Germans had been astonished by the im- 
"diuiy, jjjgjjgg preparations of Alexander Severus, they were dismayed by 
the arms of his successor, a barbarian equal in valour and fierceness 
to themselves. But still hovering on the frontiers of the empire 
they increased the general disorder that ensued after the death of 
Decius. They inflicted severe wounds on the rich provinces of 
Gaul : they were the \ ' st who removed the veil that covered the 
feeble majesty of Italy. A numerous body of the Aiemanni pene- 
trated, across the Danube and through the Rhaetian Alps, into the 
plains of Lombardy, advanced as far as Ravenna, and displayed the 
A. D. 359. victorious banners of barbarians almost in sight of Rome (88) . The 
insult and the danger rekindled in the senate some sparks of their 
are reraised ancient virtuc. Both the emperors were engaged in far distant 
b^e K^te wars, Valerian in the East, and Gallienus on the Rhine. All the 
«mI people, jiopes and resources of the Romans were in themselves. In this 
anergency, the senators resumed the defence of the republic, drew 
out the Praetorian guards, who had been left to garrison the capital^ 
and filled up their numbers, by enlisting into the public service the 
stoutest and most willing of the Plebeians. The Aiemanni, asto- 
nished with the sudden appearance of an army more numerous than 
their own, retired into Germany, laden with spoil; and their retsei^ 
was esteemed as a victory by the un warlike Romans (89). 

When Gallienus received the intelligence that his capital was de- 
livered from the barbarians, he was much less delighted, than 

(86) This etymology (far diflcrent from those which amase the fancy of the learned) is preseryed 
by Asinius Qnadratus, an original historian, quoted by Agathias, i. c. 5. 

(87) The Suevi engaged Caesar in this manner, and the manoeuvre deserved the approbation of th« 
conqueror (in Bello Gallico, i. 48.). 

(88) Hist. August, p. 215, 216. Dexippus in the Excerpta Legationnm, p. 8. Hieronym. Chroa. 
Orosius, vii. 22. 

(89) Zosimus, 1. i. p. 34. 

the interior and of the north of Westphalia, form- Panegyr. c. 2. Amm. Marc, xviii. 2. xxix. 4. 

ed, says Gatterer, the nucleus of the Alemannic — G. 

.nation : they occupied the country where the The question whether the Suevi was a generie 

name of the Aiemanni first appears, as conquered name comprehending the clans which peopled 

in 213, by Caracalla. They were well trained to central Germany, is rather hastily decided bj 

fight on horseback (according to Tacitus. Germ. H. GuizoU Mr. Greenwood, who has studied the 

c. 32.), and Anrelius Victor gives the same modern German writers on their own origin, 

praise to the Aiemanni : finally, they never made' supposes the Suevi, Aiemanni, and Harcomanni, 

part of the Prankish league. The Aiemanni be- one people under different applications. History 

came subsequently a centre round which gather* of Germany, vol. i. — K. 
ed a multitude of German tribes. See* Eumen. 
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Chap, x.] OF THB lOMiiN bmphe. 237 

alannedy with the courage of the senate, since it might one day HMMutm 
prompt them to rescue the public from domestic tyranny, as well *6dikSSi' 
as from foreign invasion. His timid ingratitude was published to 'JSu!? 
his subjects, in an edict which prohibited the senators from exercis- *'*'^' 
ing any military employment, and even from approaching the 
Qimps of the legions. But his fears were groundless. The rich 
and luxurious nobles, sinking into their natural character, accepted, 
as a favour, this disgraceful exemption from military service; and 
as long as they were indulged in the enjoyment of their baths, 
their theatres, and their villas, they cheerfidly resigned the more 
dangerous cares of empire, to the rough hands of peasants and sol- 
diers (90). 

Another invasion of the Alemanni, of a more formidable aspect, Gdiienuf 
but more glorious event, is mentioned by a writer of the lower em- ,SklSfVi3i 
pire. Three hundred thousand of that wa*-' ke people are said to ^eiwSmi. 
have been vanquished, in a battle nekr Milan, by Gallienus in per- 
son, at the head of only ten thousand Romans*(91). We may, how- 
ever, with great probability, ascribe this incredible victory, either 
to the credulity of the historian, or to some exaggerated exploits of 
one of the emperor's lieutenants. It was by arms of a very differ- 
OBt nature, that Gallienus endeavoured to protect Italy from the 
^iry of the Germans. He espoused Pipa, the daughter of a king of 
the Marcomanni, a Suevic tribe, which was often confounded with 
tbe Alemanni in their wars and conquests (92). To the father, as 
the price of his alliance, he granted an ample settlement in Panno- 
nia. The native charms of unpotished beauty seem to have fixed . 
Sie daughter hi the affections of the inconstant emperor, and the 
bands of poHcy were more firmly connected by those of love. But 
Qie haughty prejudice of Rome still refused the name of marriage, 
ibibe profane mixture of a citizen and a barbarian ; and has stig- 
matised the German princess with the opprobrious title of concubine 
of Gallienus (93). 

III. We have already traced the emigration of the Goths from inroadiof th* 
Scandinavia, or at least from Prussia, to the mouth of the Borys- ^**' 
thenes, and have followed their victorious arms from theBorys- 
flienes to the Danube. Under the reigns of Valerian and Gallienus, 
the frontier of the last-mentioned river was perpetually infested by 
the inroads of Germans and Sarmatians ; but it was defended by the 
Romans with more than usual firmness and success. The provinces 
tiiat were the seat of war, recruited the armies of Rome vnth an 
inexhaustible supply of hardy soldiers; and more than one of tiiese 
niyrian peasants attained the station, and displayed the abilities, of 

(W) AmtH. Victor, in OftUieno etProbow Bis eomplftiBts breatbe an nnoommon ipirit of fireedMB. 

(91) Zonaras, 1. xii. p. 6S1. 

(92) One of the TicUn calU him king of the Mareomanni ; the other, of the Germaat . 

(93) See Tillemont, Hist, des Smpereors. ton. iU. p. 398, ^. 
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ar gBDCffal. Tk>Qgh flying parties- ot the barintrianS) ^o umm-^ 
auitly faoim«d on the Ymoks of the Bnmbe, p^ietrated sometimes 
to the GOAfifies of Balj and HEaoedoaia; their prograw was-'com^ 
BMMdy ehfidbed^ or their return intorcepled, by Ihe Imperial Itent^^ 
■anta (9b). But tiie great stream of tiie Gothic hostffities was £>* 
^vcated into a very difler^it dumnd* The Goths, in their new 
settteBctent of tiie Uknm^ sochi became masters ci the^ Borthen» 
Qoast of tiia Ettxine : to tite souths of that mbEnd sea, were situated 
the soft and wealtiiy proyincB^ of Asia Miaor, which possessed adi 
that could attract, and imttiing that eould resist,, a bari>arian con^ 

GMiqnestof "^he banks ot the Borysthenes are only sixty miles distant from* 
hj^M^, the narrow entrance(9&] of the peainsidaof Crim Taitary, known 
to the ancients under the name of Ghersonesas l«Biirica(96). 0» 
bat inhospital^ diore, Eniipides^ eKbellishing with exquisite art 
the tales of antiquity, hm plamii the seene of one of his most afitect- 
ing tragedies (97). The bloody sacrifieet of Diana,, the arriyal oi 
Orestes and Pylades, and tin tnomph (A yvtae and religioii onier 
saYs^e fierceness, serve to rqiresent « histmical trol&^ that tM 
Tauri, theoriginal mhalntmls of the prannsula, wem^ m some de^ 
gree, redaimed from their brataJ manaers, \pf a ^adual intercoursv 
with the Grecian colonies, which settled along the maritime coastt 
The Ihtie kingdom of Bosphoras, whose capital was sitaated on the 
Slraits> through which Hie lUnotis commmieaies itseM to the Inxiae^ 
was composed of degenerate Gred»^ and haU-ci^dised barhariansw 
It subsisted, as an independent state, from tile time of the Pelopon- 
nesian wa^ (98), wae at last swallowed up by the aiAbition of Aft* 
thridates(99), and, with ike rest of his^ dominions, smik under the 
weiglit of the Roman arms. From the reign of AngaBtufr(l^, the 
Imgs of Bosphoras were the Mumble, but not useless, rilies of the 
empire. By presents, by arms, and by a sligjlt fertifii^tion drawv 
across the Isthmus, they effectually guarded against tile roring plnn*^ 
disrers of Sarmatia, tiie access of a country, which, from its peccdiar 
situation and convenient^ harbours, commanded the Euxine Sea and 
Asia Mnor(Ml:). As^ long as tile sceptre was possessed bya lineat 
mioeession ef kings, they aoqmtted thanselves of their importaaf 
with figilaBce and snecese. SomestiO' fMien%. md tfae 



(M) Slee the lives of Claudlas, AnreBan, and Probns, in tbe Aognstan l&toiy. 
(fS) It it abMt iMtfa leagwta breitdtk Caaeriegierf autdrjr oTOwTMirMi. Wtx 
ffiffi M. de Peyssoael, wbo had been EreneU Gonaiilat CaffMiv>his ObMrratioDt nr les Peaplea 
Barbares qui ODt faabiteles bords da Danube. 
(07) Baripidee ia I^igenia in Tividj 

(98) Strabo, 1. rii. p. 309. The first kings of Bosphoras were the allies of Athens. 

(99) Appian in Mithridat. 

(ttt^ItivaflfedMedbftlitanwefAgiflfn. er«iis,Ti.Sf» Bnto iyiM, tik t> lh» I nUM B 
once advanced within three days* mardi of the Tanais. Tacit. Annal. xlL 17* 

(101) See llM Ttatri»of iMte^ if we esedsk the siae«ilrns4-tiftl*tMt«rifar StytUOr^^ 
relates a great war of his nation against tbn Idafs of | 
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Chap, x.] ok xhs eoiuh uipibb. SBfl^ 

feaiSy or private intecesi, oi diflcoie usurpers, who seized on tb& 
vacant throne, admitted ibe Goths into the heart of Bosph<Hru9. 
With the acquisition of a superfluous waste of fertile soil, the €0&« 
querors obtained the conunand of a nav^ force, suffifiient to tramh- 
sport their armies to the coast of Asia (102). The ship& used iAwhoacoaint 
the navigation of the Euxine were of a very singulaff eonstruetion* '^^^^ ^^'^ 
They were slight flat^-bottomed barks framed of tioAber only, wiliie- 
aut the least mixture of iron, and occasionally covered with » 
shelving roof, on tfie appearance of a tempest (108). In these, floai^ 
ing houses^ the Gotha carelessly trusted themselves to the mesrcf ei 
an unknown sea, under the conduct of sailors pressed into the seiH 
vice, and whose skill and fidelity were equally suspicioos. But tfaa 
hopes of plunder had banished every idea of danger, amd a naturrt 
fearlessness of teDq>er supplied in their minds the more rational 
confid^Ge, which is the just result of knowledge and experienoa;. 
Warriors of such a daring spirit must have often murmured agaiaal 
the Gowarc&e of their guides, who required the strongest assurancea 
of a settled calm before they would venture to embark; and would 
scarcely ever be tempted to lose sight of the land. Sudi, at least, ia 
the practice of the modem Turks (10^) ; and they ave prdiaUy not 
iafmor, in the artof navigation,, to the aacdent ^y^'^iMtaft^f^ of Bos~ 
pborus. 

The fleet of the Goths, leaving the coast of Circassia on the left Fim nani 
hmd, &st q^peared Mora Pityu8(105), Ihe utmost limits of thd'^rckX."^ 
RcMnan provinces ; a city provided with a oonvenieait port, and foiw 
tified with a strong wadl. Hare they met with a resistance mom a. b.oss, 
ahstinate than they had reason to expect fnun the {ed)le garrison oC ^^' 
a distant fortress^ They were repulsed; and their disappointmeni' 
seemed to diminish the terror of the Gothic name. As long aa Suo^ 
QissianuS) an officer of siqierior rank and mmt, defNided that fron- 
tier^ all tiieir efibrts were inefieetud; but as soon aa be was r^ 
moved by Valerian to a nuMre honomrable but less important station, 
they, resumed the attack of Pityus-; and, by the de^ruGti<m of ib»l 
city, oMit^ated the memory of their former disgrace (106). 

Circling round the eastern extremity ot the Euxine Sea, the navi«^ The Goths 
gation from Pityus to Trehizond is about three hundred miles (107). ^X^ 
The cwiSBQ (A the Gotha oasried then in sight of the oowtty oL '^''^^^ 

(102> Zosinuu^ 1. i. p. 28. 

IMS) SlnU, 1. xi. iHiti Hht. !»> 4f? — liey w«re callrf Otmarm 

(M4) See&Tir7IMtoMifift•m•ftlM9i«iMMT^;ati••ymtWxvitlhhll«r•^^ 

flOS) Arrian places the frontier garrison at Dioscurias, or Sebastopolis, forty-four miles to the east 

of Piiyns. The garrison of Phasis con^sted in kis time of only foor hondred fool. See the Periplns 

oftheBoxine.* 
(106) Zosimns, 1. i. p. 30. 
(tOV) Airit» ()a Peripio Ifnrit BfexiMb p. IMc) ealb HwatMiMe 9m sCiAa. 



* PHyoi i»PUduBda»aMOidi«s to d'MTiUe, U. , U&.— a> B>lhtit, Stm a am u ^M. AiQieviarit 
lakoriah.— 0. 
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2<^0 THB DECLINE AND FALL [Chap. X. 

Golchisy 90 famous by the expedition of the Argonauts ; and they eyen 
attempted, though without success, to pillage a rich temple at the 
mouth of the river Phasis. Trebizond, celebrated in the retreat oC 
the ten thousand as an ancient colony of Greeks (106), derived its 
wealth and splendour from the magificence of the emperor Hadrian, 
who had constructed an artificial port on a coast left destitute by 
nature of secure harbours (109) . The city was large and populous; 
a double enclosure of walls seemed to defy the fury of the Godis, and 
the usual garrison had been strengthen^ by a reinforcement of ten 
thousand men. But there are not any advantages capable of sup- 
plying the absence of discipline and vigilance. The numerous gar- 
rison of Trebizond, dissolved in riot and luxury, disdained to guard 
(heir impr^nable fortifications. The Goths soon discovered the 
supine negligence of the besieged, erects a lofty pile of fascines, 
ascended the walls in the silence of the night, and entered the de- 
fenceless city, sword in hand. A general massacre of the people 
ensued, whilst the affrighted soldiers escaped through the opposite 
gates of the town. The most holy temples, and the most splendid 
edifices, were involved in a common destruction. . The booty that 
felt into the hands of the Goths was immense : the wealth of the ad^ 
jacent countries had been deposited in Trebizond, as in a secure 
place of refuge. The number of captives was incredible, as the 
victorious barbarians ranged without opposition through the exten- 
sive province of Pontus(llO). The rich spoils of Trebizond filkd 
a great fleet of ships that had been found in the port. The robust 
youth of the sea-coast were chained to the oar; and the Goths, 
satisfied with the success of their first naval expedition, returned 
in triumph to their new establishments in the kingdom of Bospho- 
rus (111). 
neMoond The second expedition of the Goths was undertaken with greats 
"tCfi^.**' powers of men and ships; but they steered a different course, and, 
disdaining the exhausted provinces of Pontus, followed the west^i 
coast of the Euxine, passed before the wide mouths of the Borys- 
thenes, the Niester, and the Danube, and increasing their fleet by 
the capture of a great number of fishing barks, they approached tiie 
narrow outlet through which the Euxine Sea pours its waters into 
the Mediterranean, and divides the continents of Europe and Asia. 
The garrison of Chalcedon was encamped near the temple of Jupiter 
Urius, on a promontory that commanded the entrance of the Strait; 
and so inconsiderable were the dreaded invasions of the barbarians, 

(108) Xenophon, Anabasis, 1. W. p. 348. edit. Hatchioson.'^ 

(109) Arrian, p. 129. Tbe general obsenration is Toornefort's. 

(110) See an epistie of Gregory Thaamatnrgns, bishop of Neo-Caesarea, quoted by Ifasoou, t. 37. 

(111) Zosinras, 1. i. p. 32, 33. 



* Fallmerayer (Geschichte des Kaiserthnms ron to the first (Pelasgic) foundation of Trapecus (In* 
Trapexant, p. 6, &c.) assigns a yery ancient date biwnd). — V. 
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Chap. X.] Of THE EOMAH BKflMI. 21^1 

that this body of troops surpassed in number the Gothic army. But ibey pionder 
it was in numbers alone that they surpassed it. They deserted with * wSySi?' 
precipitation their advantageous post, and abandoned the town of 
Chalcedon, most plentifully stored wiUi arms and money, to the dis- 
cretion of the conquerors. Whilst they hesitated whether they 
should prefer the sea or land, Europe or Asia, for the scene of their 
hostilities, a perfidious fugitive pointed out Nicomedia,'^ once the capi- 
tal of the kings of Bithynia, as a rich and easy conquest. He guided 
the march, whidi was only sixty miles from the camp of Ghalce- 
don (112) , directed the resistless attack, and partook of the booty ; for 
the Goths had learned sufficient policy to reward the traitor, whom 
ttiey detested. Nice, Prusa, Apamsa, Cius,t cities that had som^ 
times rivalled, or imitated, the splendour of Nicomedia, were in- 
volved in the same calamity, which, in a few weeks, raged without 
control through the whole province of Bithynia. Three hundred 
years of peace^ enjoyed by the soft inhabitants of Asia, had abolidied 
the exercise of arms, and removed the apprehension of danger. 
The ancient walls were suffered to moulds away, and all the re- 
venue of the most opulent cities was reserved for the construction of 
baUis, temples, and theatres (113). 

When the city of Cyzicus withstood the utmost effort of Mithri- Retreat of 
dates (114), it was distinguished by wise laws, a naval power of two ^ ^^^' 
hundred galleys, and three arsenals, of arms, of military engines, 
aii# ti corn (115) . It was still the seat of wealth and luxury; but of 
its ancient strength, nothing remained except the situation, in a little 
island of the Propontis, connected with the continent of Asia only 
by two bridges. From the recent sack of Prusa, the Goths ad- 
vanced within eighteen miles (116) of the city, which they had de- 
voted to destruction ; but the ruin of Cyzicus was delayed by a for- 
tunate accident. The season was rainy, and the lake Apolloniates, 
the reservoir of all the springs of Mount Olympus, rose to an un- 
common height. The little river of Rhyndacus, which issues from 
the lake, swelled into a broad and rapid stream, and stopped the 
progress of the Goths. Their retreat to the maritime city of He- 
raclea, where the fleet had probably been stationed, was attended 
by a long train of wagons, laden with the spoils of Bitiiynia, and 
was marked by the flames of Nice and Nicomedia, which tiiey wan- 

(112) Itiner. Hieroiolym. p. 572. WesseUng. 

(113) Zosimus, 1. i. p. 33, 33. 

(114) He beseiged the place with 400 galleyi, 150,000 foot, and a nvmerotu cavalry. SeelPlutarch 
in Lucul. Appian in Kithridat. Cicero pro Lege Manilift, c. I. 

(115) Strabo,!. xU.p. 573. 

(1 10} Pocock's DeseripUon of Uie Eatt, 1. U. c 23, 34. 



"^^ It has preserved its name joined to the pre- f Now Isnik, Bona, Vondania, Ghioor KemHlt. 

position of place in that of Is Nikmid. D'Anv. D'Anv. ii. 23. — 6. 
e<k)g. Anc U. 28.— G. 

1. 16 
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SIS Tn BBflim jLwm tasl [Chaf. x. 

ioBly bunt (117). Soae db&eme UMswe raentkBei of a^ddcMM 

combat Ihi^ seetired their letraat (118). Btit^vett a oompiele m^ 

tory wouM hft¥6be«i of tiitle nramwt, ^ tbe apprMch of the Mh- 

tumiMl tqnifiox sunnned tliem to hMtm Umit retura. Xd 

mvigvte tbe fiosifie beface the isonth of May, or after tiiat lof 

Septenber, is esteemed fay the B^dem Imks tiie HOdtiuupieitia*^ 

abAe MBttBoe of radMiecs and foUy (119). 

^^iuon ^^^^ ^^ ^"^ nrfoimed that tiw thipd fleet, dq[QiH|^ by^Oe Gotba 

onfTGotbs. ialhepoHsofBwplMriiftvOOMiBledoCi^eliUBdfedaaB^f AipA(l^ 

oar reaidy imagnatm imtanUy «oe^iite aad tMltipHes 4he far*' 

mklable a t maMO nt; but, as uro aie aatufted by tbe judieidiia 

Strabo (Itl), that tiie piraticflU wsiels mei by the barbariaiie of 

PoBtus and the Lesser &oythaa» Hf^re not eap^aUe of coaAakiiftg mote 

tiian twenty^fi^ or thir^ laan, me may eiieiy afiknv that fifteen 

thousand warriors^ at the most, ambafksdia thin graft «x|>editi9ii. 

Impati^t ef the Mmitg of Oe EuxiM, they dte arsd their 4eilnMa6ae 

They ptss the ootirsc^ fisom titeCoMttenaH to the Tl»acian Boiphome. When they 

ISdiiT had aimest «aiaed the middle of 4he Skaila, iht(f wane suddeily 

HeUespont, drivon baiek to the «DtMMe ef Asn ; tfl a (tf^ottraUe liiiii^ 

ing up the next day, carried th^m iti a i&m hows into the ptadft 
sea, at gather kk^ot the Pi<apoifttii. Their kndiag en ^ htfle taiand 
of OfmoA, ¥«S4ittanded with the wmst ef Oial imai^t and oekk 
dty. Fren theneiB isswng again ttioii^ tbe narrow p^aaga rf 
the HeUetpodt, ttief p«»s«ed their winding mvigitieti anuisl Mfae 
niimereus idanis aeattered ov«r Ibe Archtfrii^o, er the^gean Sea. 
The assistwoe of eapti^eaaad d'e^tfteMMust haiw been Tery iweea- 
snry to pilot their vessels, and f^ direct their various imnitsietti, as 
A.D,262. wellontfaeeoast of Greece n»vOiattaLt«< Asia. M leQ^ the t6o- 
thic fleet MNh<flred in the port of Pinma, fiye mitos distant kcm 
Athens (ISIS], wfaiehhad attempted to atalMa some prffWatienglSfra 
vjeoreus defenca deedaiMMS, one ef the e^gineeas ^mploijted bf 
the enpetfor^a orders teierti^thewaritiiBa eities s^gainattheMhs, 
bad already begun to repair the ancient waHs £a^ io decaysinte 
the time ef SyUa. The cOorto ef biaikiH w»e inegeisttial, mdfe 
bwhagiana becaaelMatttfaef tbe jjative seat ^ the^nwaww and the 
arts. But while the eoiiq«evoia abandaned thmsdh^as to tbefi- 
eence ef pliwiler a»d intemferaiieQ, their Jleak» Aat hey with a 
slender guard Ui the harbour of Pirseus, was unexpectedly attacked 
by the brave Dexippus, who, flying with tbe entgineer Cleodan^ 
from the sack of Athens, collected a hasty band ef voUuleerB, pea- 

(117) Zosimos, 1. i.p.33. 

(118) Synoellas tells an anintelligible stofy «( Prince (Mmntim, vi»» a^feaked ^ImOoII^ wd 
who was killed by Prince Odenathus, 

(119) Voyages de Chardin, torn. t. p. 45. HenltedivtthllkeTttilu flromConsUntiaople toCaii. 
tiae) SyMelliM (^ US.) «pe«k» «£ thufxyediUoo, Aft ndcrMdMft b|r tbe Aenili. 

(12t) Strabo, l.xi.p. 495. 
(103) PUn. Hist. Natur.i^. 7. 
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im«ii«B«ffieII m-soidiefg, a*^ iff some meaffiuiie avenged Qie cala- 
mitiasctfliis^eoutitry (lid). 

But m^ expktt, iriiatever lustre it mi^ sked (m ft& declining ravage 
pge of iAth^My served n^bev to mutate lAian t& SHbdiie the im- ^th^le?^ 
dmnted spml of the narthem ior^aders. A general oonflagration ^^^' 
Mned ovft at ihe^naetiiiie in evevy difih'iet of Gveeee. Thebee 
and Aargoft, Cotintti and Sputa, vflikh had fomieriy waged sadi 
iBenonytde ware ^agaioBt eadi^ oI^bt, were now tmabie to bring an 
maaf inHolte fi«ld, €t ^m9B io^e^eoA thdr niiiied iortifieations. 
[Ilk0ni0B«(w»p, botkhyJaad and hy sea, spread from llieeartem 
:pouift el Simiimi to ^le western coast of Epcras. The €o1iis had 
idbacdy adTBOsed wi^n sight )of Itdy, when the^approaeh of such 
tBBBiaent digger arnahened Uie ndokttt Galluranig from his dream 
of pleasure. The emperor • appeared n oraas; and his presence 
jaoHatohawneheeked the atdoar, and to havedfvided the strength, 
ietOm ^enemy. NairidNitaB, « i^^^ of tiie ilenili, aoeepted an ho- ih^ 
wanMe4mpUukitaon, enrterod with^aiarge hody of his comitrymen "^""re^t!^ 
ulo tte^serviee of Rome, »h1 was ivmsled wWi the orsamett^ of 
tlirQOpsaiaridKgnily, whkhfaad rnvvr hrfove been froianed by the 
hasda-of ^ tart)«rian (IM^). draat-numi^s ofthe€oths, disgasted 
viHilbe piar^ and fa»rdtehq)s of « Mio»s voyage, broke into M«- 
«avwitii « ^fiaign 44 foroiag their ,way over the Daind»e to thdr 
■eMemaals in ^e ^raine. The inld ^itlempt w^o«ld harre proved 
sidMiUe destruatiMi, if the'disoord of tfaeRMnangenerais had not 
apenadio the hatharnaia the mssHs of an escape (135). Thesmall 
senenidap of tMa destroyivg host retmmed on board 8ieu*Tessds; 
and naaBorivg hac^ their way ttoon^ 4he lieRespoRt and the 
BoBphoras, wvaged in thehr passage tbevahores ef Troy, wb»)9e 
iMBe, hnaiortalised by Homer, will probabty survive the memory 
of the ^<ky&ic Goaquests. As soon as theyfocmd Hiemsdves In 
safety wiOiRi tlie bason of ^ Ecniine, 'flury landed at Anchialus in 
Thia»e, near the foot of Mount Heemos; and, after aH their toits, 
iadalged themsetres in the U9e of ^looe pleasant and salutary hot 
'baths* WlMit remmed of the Toyage was a short and easy narvi- 
ga^OB (12€).* ' Sudi was the various fii^e trf ikm %md and greatest 
■of thm navd enterprises. R may "settn dflfiecift to oon^ve, 1m)w 

(123) Hist. August, p. 181. Victor, c. 33. Oiosius, vii. 43. ZosimuS) 1. i. p. 35. Zonaras, L xii. 
635. SynceUus, p. 382. It is not \vitliout some attention, that we can explain and conciliate their 
JIMfwlifciBli W«:flM i«itt ^MtntiimmeL tncM 9i ikt fmtiaMffwii acUppuB^ teUM velttio&'of 
bis own and his countrymen's m^gMtB:* 

(124) Syncellus, p. 382. This body of Henili was fon long tfMV Mthfiib and teMus. 

^I2»i< QaudiM, who^qmaiaaiedcy thoPwHiba, <fcoMghfcfiilhpgoprtrty aa A MtaAtrtA^pirit. His 
eoUeagne was jealous of his fame. Hist. August, p. 181. 



* According to a new ihtgment of Dexippus, expresses a hope of being speedily joined by the 

published by Mai, he had 2000 men. JSe took up Imperial fleet. Dexij^us in nov. Byzantinorum, 

a strong position in a mountainous and woody Collect, a liiebtthr,p. 26. 8.-11. 
district, and kept up a harasaing warfare. Be 
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214 TDK IMSCLI5E AVD FALL [Chap. X. 

the oiiginal body of fifteen thousand warriofs could sustain the 
losses and divisions of so bold an adventure. But as their num- 
bers were gradually wasted by the sword, by shipwrecks, and by 
the influence of a warm climate, they were perpetually renewed by 
troops of banditti and deserters, who flocked to the standard dt 
plunder, and by a crowd (rf fugitive slaves, often of German or Sar- 
matian extraction, who eagerly seized the glorious opportunity <A 
freedom and revenge. In these expeditions, the Gothic nation 
claimed a superior share of honour and danger; but the tribes that 
fought under the Gothic banners are sometimes distinguidied and 
sometimes confounded in the imperfect histories of that age; and 
as Uie barbarian fleets seemed to issue from the mouth of the Tanais, 
the vague but familiar appellation of Scythians, was fireq^ently 
bestowed on the mixed multitude (127). 
Roin of the In the general calamities of mankind, th^ death of an individual, 
i^Sbelu/ however exalted, the ruin of an edifice, however famous, are passed 
over wit]^ careless inattention. Yet we cannot forget that tbe 
temple of Diana at Ephesus, after having risen with increasing 
splendour from seven repeated misfortunes (128), was finally bisat 
by the Goths in their third naval invasion. The arts of Greece^ 
and the wealth of Asia, had conspired to erect that sacred and mag- 
nificent structure. It was supported by an hundred and twenty- 
seven marble colunms of the Ionic orda*. They were the gifts of 
devout monarchs, and each was sixty feet high. The .a}||yr was 
« adorned with &e masteriy sculptures of Praxiteles, who had, pecw 
haps, selected from the favourite legends of the place the birth of 
the divine children of Latona, the conceahnent of Apollo after tbe 
slaughter of the Cyclops, and the clemency of Bacchus to the vaa- 
quished Amazons (129). Yet the length of the ten^ple of Ephesus 
was only four hundred and twenty-five feet, about tW0'4hMs of 
Uie measure of the church of St. Peter's at Rome'^(130). In the 
other dimensions, it was still more inferior to that sublime pro- 
duction of modem architecture. The spreading arms of a Christian 
cross require a much greater breadth than the oblong temples of 
the Pagans; and the boldest artists of antiquity would have be^ 
startled at the proposal of raising in the air a dome of the size and 
proportions of the Pantheon. The temple of Diana was, howev^, 

(127) ZoiiaMtt and tbe Greeks (as the author of the Phibpatris) give the name of Scythians lothoca 
Vihom Jomandes, and tbe Latin ^nriters, constantly represent as Goths. 

(128) Hist. Aug. p. 178. Jomandes, e. 20. 

(129) Strabo, 1. xiv. p. MO. Vitmvins, 1. i. c 1. praebt. 1. \u, Tadt. Annal. iU. 61. PUn. Hist. 
Nat. xxxri. 14. 

(130) The length of St. Peter's is 840 Boman palms ; each palm is very Uttle short of nine 1 
inches. See Greaves's Kisoellanies, rd. i. p. 233 ; on the Roman Foot.* 



* St. Paul's Cathedra] is SOD feet. Dallavray on Architecture, p. 203. — M. 
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adn^red as one of the wonders of the world. Successive empires, 
Vbe P^sian, the Macedonian, and the Roman, had revered its sanc- 
tity, and enriched its splendour (131). But the rude savages of 
the Baltic were destitute of a taste for the elegant arts, and they 
demised the ideal terrors of a foreign superstition (132). 

Another circumstance is related of these invasions, which might condu^ or 
deskve our notice, were it not justly to be suspected as the fanciful Ithem/ 
eonc^t of a recent sophist. We are told, that in the sack of Athens 
the Goths had collected all &e libraries, and were on the point of 
setting fire to this funeral pile of Grecian learning, had not one of 
&eir chiefs, of more refined policy than his brethren, dissuaded 
th^n from the design ; by the profound observation, that as long as 
the Greeks were addicted to the study of books, they would never 
apply thanselves to the exercise of arms (133). The sagacfous 
counsellor (should the truth of the fact be admitted) reasoned like 
an ignorant barbarian. In the most polite and powerful nations, 
gemus of every kind has displayed itself about the «ame period ; 
and the age of science 'has generally been the age of military virtue 
and success. 

lY. The new sovereigns of Persia, Artaxerxes and his son Sapor, conquest of 
had triumphed (as we have already seen) over the house of Arsaces. t^^^i^. 
Of the many princes of that ancient race, Chosroes, king of Arme- 
ma^ had alone preserved both his life and his independence. He 
defended himself by the natural strength of his country; by the per- 
petual resort of fugitives and malecon tents; by the alliance of the 
Romans, and, above all, by his own courage. Invincible in arms, a. d. 196. 
during a thirty years' war, be was at length assassinated by the 
enussaries of Sapor king of Persia. The patriotic satrapd of Arme- 
nia, ^ftiO asserted the freedom and dignity of the crown, implored 
the protection of Rome in favour of Tiridates the lawful heir. But 
the son of Chosroes was an infant, the allies were at a distance, *^ 
and the Persian monarch advanced towards the frontier at the head 
an irresistible force. Young Tiridates, the future hope of his coun- 
try, was saved by the fidelity of a servant, and Armenia continued 
above twentynseven years a reluctant province of the great monar- 
chy of Persia [iSk]: Elated with this easy conquest, and presume 
ing on the distresses or the degeneracy of the Romans, Sapor 



^131] The policy, howeyer, of the aomans induced them to abridge the extent of the sanctuary or 
asylum, which by saccessive privileges had spread itself two stadia round the temple. Strabo, 1. xiv. 
p. 641. Tacit. Annal. iu. 60, flee. 

(132) They offered no sacrifices to the Grecian gods. See Epistol. Gregor. Thaumat. 

(i33) Zonaras, 1. xii. p. 635. Such an anecdote was perfectly suited to the taste of Montaigne. 
He makes use of it in his agreeable E»ay on Pedantry, 1. i. c. 24. 

(134) Moses Ghorenensis, 1. ii. c. 71. 73, 74. Zonaras, 1, xii. p. 628. The authentic relaUon of 
tbe Armenian historian serves to rectify the confused account of the Greek. The latter talks of thb 
children of Tiridates, who at that time was bimself an infant. [Compare St. Martin, Memoires sur 
rAnaenie,!. p.301.— M.] 
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obliged the skeBg garriBOik& of €arrbce and Ni^^* to sttrroHkr, 
and spread devastation and terror on.either sided tha'Evfihinfetei. 
Taierian The losft of aB important frMitier, the ruin of a. faithful and ram 
'^tbe'Lt?*^ turai aliy^ and the rapid suecess of Sapor^s ambitioa, afieeted RbRNt 
with a deep smse oC the insukas wdi at (rf the dangor. Vakariui 
fkttered hinself) tha;t.l&6: vigilance ol his lieutenants woold' suffi- 
ciently provide for the iuJety of the Rhine and. of the Danube^ hat 
he^reeolved, netwithfitaading his advanced age^ to nuuseh bk pertmm 
to tb» defeme of the;£«pbrale8. During his piogness thcoii^ Ask 
Minor, the naval enterprises of the Goths were suspended^ ani Hbst 
Is defeated afflictsd provinoo enjoyed a tranaieni and Maeiaos cala^ He 
pri^^?y passed the £upiiraleft, eneount^^ed the Fersiam monardi neairftfr 
^i^gJ'^^^BofwaUa of Edessai was vanquished, and taken prisoner by Sapor. 
A.D.m The pariicukis of this great event are darkly and impecfoctly re* 
presented f yet, hy the gtimmering light whick ia.afibrded us^ we 
may diseovcir along ames< of imprudencey of ^croiv and ot dsanrred: 
misfortunes on Uie aide of tte Roman ^nperor. He reposed' an: 
imptieit eonfidenee in Ma«ri«iu^ his Pneiorias prseEaot (ttB^ 
That worthless minister rendered his master formidable only to ths 
oppressed su^eets^ andcontemt^ble to the esenms of .Rome (IM). 
By his- weak or wieked ooune^s^ &q Imperial army was befeayed: 
into a. situation, where valour and mHitaty skill were eqnatty njoh 
Yoiling (137). The vigorous aHempt of the Romans i» cut thor 
w«y through the Persian best, was repulsed, vrith great daogk- 
ter (136) ; asd Sapor, who encompassed tiie carap^ vriib superior 
numbers^ pa^ntly waRed till tiie increasing rage of famneand. 
pestilenqe had ensured hk victoiy. The lieentibus mumnnrs of ttfr 
l^ions soon accused Y^deriaa as the cause of flieircalaiBitiesTtter 
seditious clamours demanded, an ini^nA capitulation* Air i um w oM 
sum of goMwasufiGvedtopiirehaeethepernussion of adis^acefaiL 
retreat But the Persian, conscieus. of kis auperioriiyr refused tltt 
money with disdain ; and detaining the deputies^ advaniMd iserlBr 
of battle to the foot of the Roman rampart, and insiafted oa m peiK 
soiud cenfecKice with the emperor. Yalerian wwS' redaeed to tks 
necessity of entrusting hoe yb 9mA dignity to the £ritii o£aBB ebenfi 
The interview ended as it waa natorai to expect. Tke. empeiar 
was made a pnBOMr,.and bis. astonished ftro^A hid down iheii 
arms (139). In such a moment of triumph, the pride and policy of 

beteg a magidan. 

(136) Zosimns, 1. i. p. S3. 

(137) Hist. Aag. ]^ t«4. 
(US) Vifltor in Cour. SatiiBfia^ is. T. 
(1S9) Zosimns, 1. i. p. 33. Zoaaraa^i. xii. p« SMk. 



* HislliiSy aeooidinf U Penian smthan, wafr icillitiiepngmaaftbftaaaf. 
taken by a miracle : the wall feU, in compliance i. 76. — X. 
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Sipor pveoqited bin to ffil Um Taoant tinoaeinlh a soccessor et^ 
tkely dspendent on 1h» pleasure. Cyriades, an obseure fugiUre of 
Antiocfa) stained wilh etery tico, was chosaa to dishonour the Ro- 
liaa purple; aad the will of the Pwaian victor oould not fail of 
Um^ ratified by tke aoelamationa, however reluctant, of Uie ci^ 
trve wmy (140). 

Tile Impmai slave was eager to sacare the favour of his mast^ sap<» 
hy aa act ol treason ky bis natire oauntry. He eoodveted Sapor sy^t oSlida, 
over the Euphrates, and» hy the way of Qiakis, to the metropolis cap^^a. 
of the East 3o rapid wero the motieoB of the Persian cavabry, 
that, if we n^y credit a very judicious historian (141), the city of 
Anliocb wassinprisad when Uie idle m«dtitude was fondly gaaing 
on tiie amusements of the theatre. The splaulid buildings of An- 
tineh, piivats as wett as piibiie, weie either pillaged or destroyed; 
and ttie numerow inhdMtants were pnt to the sword, or led away 
into eafdvity^ (ihSS^. The tide of devastatioB wis stepped for a 
moment by the nesolution of thehi^ j^est of Emesa. Arrayed in 
hU saocndoial robes, ht appeared at ibo head of a great bbdy of far 
naiio peasants, armed onJy with slings, and defended his god and 
Im prqierty from ttie sacrilegions hands of theloUowers of 2o- 
roister (14^ But the rmn of Tarsns, and of many other cities, 
fncDishes a mnhmcholy psooi that, except in this singnlur instance, 
the oonqncsi of Syria and Gieilia scaeeely mtemiqited the progress 
ot the Penmn mwu* The ndTanlages of the umrow passes of 
MooMt TawriiS wen ai)andoned, in whidi aninvader, vidiose prin^ 
dpal force exNwistod in his catrafary, would iMm been engaged in a 
vary unequal oondiat i and Sapor was penuited tn foam the siege 
of Caeaaraa, the capital of Cappado<aa; a^cilf, though of the second 
rank» which was siq»posed tn contaaa fcnr hundred thousand inhah* 
itaita. DmnosttMnaa oonunandoi in ttte place,, noiso moch by the 
coamuasmL of tho emparcsv as in the vohiirtavy ddence of his 
couQyby; . Fern kng time he debr^ its fate ; and, when at last 
CiKaraa waabelrayed by the peifidEf of a {riiysician, he cut his way 
through the Persians, iriio had been ordered to exert their utmost 
'^gpenco to iajub hkn ahva. This heroic ehief escaped the power 
ofjifoe, who might either have^kmouredor psmished big obstinate 

(lAOUBirt. Aii«a«t. p. tSS. TWi«iei aCCjiiaAesappMniii tkatooUeclidD prtor W tli»d«aili of 
VlJerian ; bat I have preferrod a probable series of ereots to the doubtful chronology of a most in- 
aocorateivriter. 

|Ml)i Tb««Mt of Antfoch, MiciiMdIbfMM liMofiaM, it tsrignedl, hy the daciMva tMtiOMmy 
of Ammianus Xarcellinns, to the reign eiaattiflMi, iMiH* &** 

|IAI)!ZMiBU%kp.3». 

(143) John Halala, torn. i. p. 391. He corrupts this probable event by smm fiibalM» cinoM^ 
stances. 

* Heyne, in his note on SMinm, oontesis thift gether. Zosinras, in a second passage, 1. iii. 33. 

opMen of Oibbon; and observes, that the testi- t., distinctly places this efent before the captoie 

atony of Anunianns is in fhct by no means dear of Valerian. — X. 
or decisive. Gallimus and Valerian reigned to- 
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valour; but many thousands ot his Mow-citizens were invdved 
in a general massacre, and Sapor is accused of treating his pri- 
soners with wanton and unrelenting cruelty (iii). Much should 
undoubtedly be allowed for national animosity, much for humUed 
pride and impotent revenge; yet, upon the whole, it is certain, 
that the same prince, who, in Armenia, had displayed the mild as- 
pect of a legislator, showed' himself to the Romans under the stern 
features of a conqueror.. He despaired |of making any permanent 
establishment in the empire, and sought only to leave behind him a 
wasted desert, whUst he transported into Persia the people and the 
treasures of the provinces (145). 

Boldness and At the time when the East trembled at the name of Sapcnr, he re« 
od^bas ceived a present not unworthy of the greatest kings; a long train of 

•gainstsapor. camcls, ladcu with the most rare and valuable merchandises. The 
rich offering was accompanied with an epistle, respectful but not 
servile, from Odenathus, one of the noblest and most opulent sena- 
tors of Pahnyra. " Who is this Odenathus," (said the haughty 
victor, and he commanded that the presents should be cast into the 
Euphrates) '^ that he thus insolently presumes to write to his lord? 
<< U he entertains a hope of mitigating his punishment, let him fall 
" prostrate before the foot of our throne, with his hands bound 
'^ behind his back. Should he hesitate, swift destruction shall be 
^^ poured on his head, on his whole race, and on his country [iM).** 
* The desperate extremity to which the Palmyrenian was reduced, 
called into action all the latent powers -of his soul. He met Sapor; 
but he met him in arms. Infusing his own spirit into a little army 
collected from the villages of Syria (IW), and the tents of the de- 
sert (liii'8), he hovered round the Persian host, harassed their re- 
treat, carried off part of the treasure, and, what was dearer Hsm 
any treasure, several of the women of the great king; who was at 
last obliged to repass the Euphrates with some marks of haste and 
A. D. 261. confusion (IthO) . By this exploit, Odenathus laid the foundations of 
y^s future fame and fortunes. The majesty of Rome, oppressed by 
a Persian, was protected by a Syrian or Arab of Palmyra. 

ireatmeni of The voicc of history, wblch is often little more than the organ of 
vaienan. jj^^^^ ^^ flattery, rcproaches Sapor with a proud abuse of the 
rights of conquest. We are told Uiat Valerian, in chains, but in- 
vested with the imperial purple, was exposed to the multitude, a 

(144) Zonaras, 1. xii. p. 630. Deep vallies were filled up ^th the sUin . Crowds of prisoners were 
driven to water like beasts, and many perished for want of food. 

(145) Zosimos, 1. i. p. 35. asserts, that Sapor, had he not preferred spoil to conquest, might have 
remained master of Asia. 

(146) Peter Patridus in Excerpt. leg. p. 29. 

(147) Syronimagrestiummana. Sextas Rufiis, c. 23. Rnfhs, Yictor, the Aagnstan History (p. 192.), 
and several inscriptions agree in making Odenathus a citizen of Palmyra. 

(148) He possessed so powerful an interest among the wandering tribes, that Procopios (Bell. Perttc 
1 . ii. c. 5.) and John Halala (torn. i. p. 391.) style nim Prince of the Saracens. 

(149) Peter Patricius, p. 25. 
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constant spectacle of fden greatness ; and that whenever the Persian 
monarch mounted on horseback, he placed his foot on the neck of 
a Roman emperor. Notwithstanding all the remonsh*ances of his 
alUeSy who repeatedly advised him to remember the vicissitudes of 
fortune, to dread the returning power of Rome, and to make his 
jUostrious captive the pledge of peace, not the ol^ect of insult, 

y/dapor still remained infl^ible. When Valerian sunk under the 
wdght of shame and grief, his skin, stufifod with straw, and formed 
toto the likeness of a human figijffe, was preserved for ages in the 
most celebrated temj^ of Persia ; a more real monument of triumph, 
than the fancied trophies of brass and marble so often erected by 
Roman vanity (150) . The tale is moral and pathetic, but the truth t 
of it may very fairly be called in question. The letters still extant 
from the princes of the East to Sapor, are manifest forgeries (151) ; 
nor is it natural to suppose that a jealous monarch should, even in 
the person of a rival, thus publicly d^ade the majesty of kings. 
Whatever treatment the unfortunate Valerian might experience in 
Persia, it is at least certain, that the only emperor of Rome who had 
ever fallen into Uie hands of the enemy, languished away his life in 
hopeless captivity. • . 

The emperor Gallienus, who had long supported with impatience cbaraettf 
flie censorial severity of his father and colleague, received the in- ntS«iSn*c 
telHgence of his misfortunes with searet pleasure and avowed in- caUienus. 
difference. ^'IJinew that my father was a mortal,'' saidhe; ''and 
*^ since he has acted as becomes a brave man, I am satisfied. '' 
Whilst Rome lamented the fate of her sovereign, the savage coldness 
of his son was extolled by the servile courtiers, as the perfect firm- 

/^ess of a hero and a stoic (152). It is difficult to paint the light, 
ibo various, the inconstant character of Gallienus, which he > dis- 
played without constraint, as soon as he became sole possessor of 
the empire. In every art that he attempted, his lively genius ena- 
bled him to succeed; and as his genius was destitute of judgment, 
he attempted every art, except the important ones of war and go- 
vernment. He was a master of several curious, but useless sciences, 



(iSO) The Pagan writers lament, the Christian insult, the misfortunes of Valerian. Their various 
testimonies are accurately collected by Tillemont, torn. iii. p. 739, &c. So little has been preserved 
of eastern history before Kahom^t, that the modern Persians are totally ignorant of the victory of Sa- 
por, an event so glorious to their nation. See Bibliot^cque Orientale. * 

(15i) One of these epistles is from Artavasdes, king of Armenia ; since Armenia was then a province 
of Persia, the king, the kingdom, and the epistle, must be fictitious. 

(153) See his life in the Augustan History. 



* Malcolm appears to write from Persian an- to which they exposed the dead Valerian, vol. i. 

thorities, i. 76. — M. ch. xiii. Respect for the kingly character would 

t Tet Gibbon himself records a speech of the by no means prevent an eastern monarch from 

emperor Galerins, which allndes to the cruelties gratifying his pride and his vengeance on afoltea 

exercised against the living, and the indignities foe. — X. 
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a leftAy oralorv M degaaA poei(lS3)t a duUdl 0ude^ 
cook, and mist 0B«t«nq4ilife pMG^ Wbe& Ifae great enengoMns: 
oCifae slate mpiirod his presMiee asd aHmtiott, h^ was engagsd in 
ooDTHTsation wilh th» phiftwoj^er PlatiMia(lM)^ iNi^ng his tottf 
lA tnffiag or boentioiift pfeasafes, frapadag his kikiatiiD io Iher 
Greeiaa n^jsleries, or sobcitiag a plaosin ibeitfeepag|y»o{ AfluM. 
His profose nagnificenoa inaidtad the gcnond porarif ; the Boitenm. 
ridktde oi his triumphs impvesaed a deeper tcsaa. oi thapuiilic cBa« . 
grace(lS&]. Hie repeated iat^igence of i]i¥aaiaiia,,defeatS9 asd 
rfMUonSy he reoeived with a earelesa simle; «adaii^^iig out, with 
afifeoied canlo^fit, aomr particniaK prodoctioA ol fb» lost pro¥iiie% 
^Q eaif k6sly ashed, whettier Rone must he ruined^ unless it m» 
fflipphed wiUi linen itam Egypt^ and AmBxlotfi bom Gaidi? Them 
w^re,^ however, a few short moinents in the bfa of GrilisMis, wheu^ 
eatasperated hy soma recent ii^ury, ho aadienty appeared the vnh- 
trepad seldittr, and the erael-tyiaBi; tiU aaliated with Uood, or la*- 
tigued by resistanoey he insensihly ssnit kito the mtmni mildAesa 
and indolence of his (jiaraoter (186). 
Tbetiiirty At a tode whon the reins of gofemnentwene held with so looav 
^^'^^' a hand, it is not surprising,' that a crowd of usurpans i^ievld start uf 
iftOY^pcoiTinceof the eaiptee against the son (rfValertw. It was 
pMt)ahJy some tngeniooft faney, of conpaiiiig the thsrfiy tyrants el 
Rifflae wUfa the tiiirty tyra^ta of Athens, that iaduoed the writers- of 
Ike Augiistaa Hlalory to selaet Iftait cefekrated ai]fid)er, whiefa ha» 
be» ^adnaAy received into a popidar appeltatien (187). But in 
aif^ry l%ht the paralM ia idle and d^betiTe« What vesemMaAos 
ean we diaeoTnr hetwea> a ceanoil ef thirtj' persona^ the united 

(153) Thtre is still extant a to^ prettj Epithalaminm^ cospoMd bj GaUieBUftfor the ftoptials e( 
UtBcpfaews. 

He aM, e lanaua, paritar iwJilwiw^lii 
QnailHis, iatet vos : n««v osivonKa ve$n cw lt r ib n> 
Bradua non hederae, non vincant oscola conchas. 

[HA] W: was on the point of giving Plo^nos a ruined dtj of Campania to try the experimcBf oC 
MdniDg Vkito's B^pvUio. See th»Ufeo£MMiniis, % >«pkFrr, i« MbikteaVBMi^tk OneJ. te. 

(155) A medal vihich hears the bead of GaUienus has perpUrxed the aatiqnarians hy itslegendi 
aihd reverse ; the former Galli9na AugustCB, the latter Ubique Pax. 1. Spanhetm supposes that 
the coin vras struck by some of the enemies of GaUienus, and ^as designed as a severe satire on that 
effeminate prince. But as the use of irony may seem unworthy of the gravity of the Roman mint, 
M. de Tallemont has deduced from a passage of TrebeUius PolUo (Hist. August, p. 198.) an iogie- 
mtm and natural solntioB. ' GalUma waa first cousin to the enperor. By delivering Africa firoia 
the usurper Cebus, she deserved die title of Augusta. On a nedal in the french kin^s collection, we 
imi a similar inscription of fktutina Amgusta ronnd the head of Kucas Anrc&ia. With r^;ard 
to t^ Ubiqut Pax, it is easily explained hy the vanity of OaHieou^ who seised, perhaps^ tbe- 
eeeasion of some momentary caha. See IVraralies de la l^pabGqne dea I«ttres, Jamier, 11B(k 
p. 21-34. 

(156) This singular character has, I bdieve, been fairly transnitled. to us. The reign c^hit 
immediate successor was short and busy; and the historians who vrrote before the devation ei 
the family of Constantino, could not have the most remote interest to misrepresent the character 
ofGnllienus. 

(jlST) PoUio expnesMf the sMtt. jiin«te anxiel^ to complete the nmnber.* 



^CkMspm a dtotennlion of ■uwealte thirtftmats, at th» f*»f Irit Ifl^ta OW n H tiM 
des Grossen. Breslau, 1817. M. 
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ogfg^msMt of a, ^iMgle'Cityy «td an niioartaui list oi independeMl^ 
rivatei wb9 rose tnd tdk m krogidar sneocMioi! tbaroni^ theesleBtr 
oCa^astempve? Ner cm Qm number oltia^rtr be eoiiipl^ed,ivi* 
Icttft we iiiekHi& in the aeeouDt Htm womeir aad diiMffen who worn 
hoiiowred w^ ibe Impmai title. Tbe le^ of GaUietto^^ilktcacted 
afr it was» peodaeed only ninete^k ppetendeca to tfae tbrooa; Cynar "^^j^ 
des^ Maciiaiuis^ Baluil^ Odenf^nSr and Zeii(^Na» m the east; in no%re^an 
Gauit «ail the weatem psmnees^ Po»ttumus LeUianoSy Yiotorinus '''^'^^'^' 
aad hift mottni Yiotoria^ Macius, aftd Tetikns; Ja Ittyrioain and 
the eonfineft/of the Danubct, LageMias, RegilliaiiaBy and Aufeohts; 
in Poatufi (1^, SMucBuutfl; in Isanm^ TreMhanus; Piso in 
Ihessaly ; Vateis in A^hata ; MmSiuixiA m £gyf4; a«d Celsos in 
Africa. To iUoakate the ohsciure monxnnenls^of the life and death 
at each indlvidttal, would prove a lahonous tadiL^ ^&.e barren ef. 
instruction and of apiusement. We may content oiurs^es with 
in¥eBtigatiB^ eoine general (^araetets*. that most strongly mariL the 
ocHKUion of the tisMBy and the mapnevs ot the vi%mf their pielen- 
sioniy their motives their Cate^and the^dfMnicliiTe cojffieqninces. of' 
then* usurpation (1S^» 

It insufficiently kftOf^vQiy that the odious appdiation of Tfrmmt wan 
oiken em^^oyed by the aneiente to eaqmss theiU^al seizure of su*<:baractertnd 
preme power^ wRholii any refeaKooe to tfao abase of it SeToal of "^^u^^ 
the {^etendfffS'K^ raised the standard of rebettion agaidst the em*^ 
p»or GaUienuSr were shining niodds oi Tirtne» and almost A po9- 
seaaed a oetssideraUe dutre dt yigonr ani ability. Tfaekr merit had 
mcomaymdoi them to the faroinr of Ydarian, and gradually pro-^ 
mioled ibem to th& moaft important oonanandi of the empiye. The 
gmiera^ who aasumed the title oi jkigustt^^ were eother rejected 
hy the troops for their al)le eondtiei and a«rere docipliney or ad* 
mimd tor vs^ouir and stteeesa in war> or bdervedfor feaaknesa «id 
gennrostty^ Tb& field (d vktoy waa often tte»9ceDe of dmr eieo- 
tinn; and even the aanouri^ A^us, the moai contemptible of aft 
the esaididito iw the piiifley. waa dntingiiiflhed hoi^ 
caurageymatehless^skength, and blunt honesty (li6(^. Ififtmeanand 
reoent kade eaat indeed aaair of ndicule on his eteration ;* but hia^ 
bnrth could not he mote ebacuffetbanjwa»tha&oC tfae^reato parlof TheirobMOM 
h^rbf^ who wiese. hem. of peaaaats*. and enlisted: in tim army as^ ^^* 
^^vate soUieas;.. In tuMS- d eontuaioA,. emtj aeliye g^ajais fiadf 
the place assigned him by nature : in a general state of war», military 

(458) Ibe plam of Wmga ii mMmMAml4mklijAii btt thttttmn.xtfvmiMitmtm'^^ ^ 
ai» ao^ptainl«d 'witJi tbe Mtt ef aR tk» Mbwk 

(1 W) TiUttMnti tern. iii. fu UU^r xoAam thtm wwwihrt fflff tital if i . 

iHO) See the «peeck of KantK^ id Om iMSWbM HiBto«y» jk 1»7. 'AmmaiemA idewmr ^ 
names was Uie only circoinftance that could tempt Polllo to imitate Sallust. 

* Marios was killed by a soldier who had who exclaimed as he struck, ** Behold th* tmatd 
formerly served as a worbnan in his sh6p, and which thyself hast forged." Tlreb. in vitft.— O. 
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252 THE D^CUIIE ANB VAU. [Chap. X, 

merit is ihe road to glory and to greatoess. Of the nifietoen tyrants, 
Tetricus only was a senator; Piso alone was a noble. The blood 
of Numa> through twenty-e^t sucoessiTe generations, ran in the 
Ydns of Calphumias Piso (161), who, by female alliances, claimed 
a right of esihibiting, in his house, the images of Grassus and of the 
great Pompey (162). His ancestors had been repeatedly dignified 
with all the honours which the commonwealth could bestow ; and 
df all the ancient families of Rome, the Galphumian alone had sur- 
vived the tyranny of the Gsesars. The piBrsonal qualities of Piso 
added new lustre to his race. The usurper Yalens, by whose order 
he was killed, confessed, with deep remorse, that even an enemy 
ought to have respected the sanctity of Piso ; and although he died 
in arms against Gallienus, the senate, with the emperor's generous 
p^mission, decreed the triumphal ornaments to the memory of so 
virtuous a rebel (163). 
The lieutenants of Valerian were grateful to the father, whom they 
vbe o^ esteemed. They disdained to serve the luxurious indolence of his 
yebeUion. im worthy son. The throne, of the Roman world was unsupported 
by any principle of loyaltyj and treason against such a prince 
might easily be considered as patriotism to tha state. Yet if we exa- 
mine with candour the conduct of these usurpers, it will appear, that 
they were much oftener driven into rebellion by their fears than urged 
to it by thefr ambition. They dreaded the cruel suspicions of Gaffii^ 
nus ; they equally dreaded the capricious violence of their troops. 
If the dangerous favour of the army had imprudently declsffed them 
deserving of the purple, they were marked for sure destruction ; and 
even prudence would counsel them, to secure a short enjoyment of 
empire, and rather to try the foduhe of war than to expect the hand 
of an executioner. "When the clamour of the soldiers invested the* 
reluctant victims with the ensigns of sovereign authority, they some- 
times mourned in secret their approaching fate. " You have lost,'* 
said Saturninus, on the day of his elevation, "you have lost a useful 
" commander, and you have made a very wretched emperor (164.)." 
The apprehensions of Saturninus were justified by the repeated 
fbdf tiotent experience of revolutions. Of the nineteen tyrants who started up 
deaths. ^^^^^^ q^^ ^^^^ ^f Gallienus, there was not one who enjoyed a life 
of peace, or a natural death. As soon as they were invested with the 
bloody purple, they inspired their adherents with the same fears 

(tei) Tos, Pompilins sanguis! is Horace's address to the Pisoe. See Art. Poet. y. 292. ^th 
Dacier's and Sanadon's notes. 

(162) Tacit. Annal. xv. 48. Hist i. 15. In the former of these passages ve may venture to change 
paterna into matema. In every generation from Augustus to Alexander Scverus, one or more 
Pisos appears as consuls. A Piso was deemed worthy of the throne by Augustus (Tacit. Annal.'i. 18.). 
A second headed a formidable conspiracy against Nero : and a third was <kdopted, and deckirei 
Caesar by Galba. r j -o r 

(163) Hist. August, p. 195. The senate, in a moment o#enth<ifti«an, seems to have presomed on 
the approbation of Gallienus. 

(164) Hist. August, p. 196. 
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and ambition which had occasioned their own revolt. Encompassed 
with domestic ccmspiracy, mOitary sedition, and ciyil war, they 
trembled on tli^ edge of precipices, in which, after a longer or 
shorter term of anxiety, they were inevitably lost. These precarious 
monarchs received, however, such honours, as the flattery of their 
respective armies and provinces oouM bestow; but their claim, 
founded on reb^on, could never obtain the sanction of law or his- 
tory. Italy, Rome, and the senate, constantly adhered to the cause 
of Gallienus, and he alone was considered as the sovereign of the 
/AapirQ. That prince condesc^ded indeed to acknowledge the vic- 
torious arms of Odenathus, who deserved the honourable distinc- 
tion, by the respectful conduct which he had always maintained 
towards the son of Valerian. WiUi the general applause of the 
Romans, and the consent of Gallienus, the senate conferred the title ' 
of Augustus on the brave Palmyrenian ; and seemed to entrust him 
with tiie government of the East, which he already possessed, in so 
independent a manner, that, like a private succession, he bequeathed 
it to his illustrious vridow Zenc^ia (165). 

The rapid and perpetual transitions from the cottage to the throne, Faut 
and from the throne to the grave, might have amused an indifferent ^'^^'StSSS^ 
philosopher; were it possible for a philosopher to remain indifferent '»«»»»•****•• 
amidst the general calamities of human kind. The election of these 
precarious emperors, thdr power and thdr death, were equally 
destructive to their subjects and their adherents. The price of their 
fatal elevation was instantly ^scharged to the troops, by an immense 
donative, drawn from the bowels of the exhausted people. However 
virtuous Was their character, however pure their intentions, they 
found themselves reduced to the hard necessity of supporting their 
usurpation by frequent acts of rapine and cruelty. When they fell, 
ftey involved armies and provinces in their fall. There is ^till 
extant a most savage mandate from Gallienus to one of his minis^ 
ters, after the suppression of Ingenuus, who had assumed the pur- 
ple in niyricum. " It is not enough," says that soft but inhuman 
prince, '^ that you exterminate such as have appeared in arms: the 
" chance of battle might have served me as effectually. The male 
" sex of every age must be extirpated; provided that, in [the exe- 
^' cution of die children and old men, you can conhlve means to 
** ^ve our reputation. Let every on^ die who has dropped an 
'< expression, who has entertained a thought against me, against 
'< me, the son of Valerian, the father and brother of so many 
** princes (166). Remember tfiat Ingenuus was made emperor: 

(165] The association of the brave Palmytenian was the most popnlar act of the whole reign of 
OalUenns. Hist. August, p. 180. 

(166) Gallienus had given the titles of Caesar and Augustus to his son Saloninus, slain at Cologno 
by the usurper Posthnmus. A second son^of Gallienus succeeded to the name and rank of his dklw 
brother. T^erian, the brother of Gallienus, was also associated to tbe empire : several other 
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^< tear, IdU, hew in pieoes. I ^vmte to ym wtik inyofm li»i4,'aiid 
^* would iiisfiire you with ny ovm fedn^ (1^).** WMlst the 
pubUc foroeft ol the sMe were d»sip«led in piirile qmnnf^ the 
defencieliess fMroyiooM ky espeiied to ^emtf iwmktr, The himft 
Qflorpers wcve com^^Ued, hy the peiplsxifty of their vilaiitioD, to 
eonckide jgnomniows tnatiH with the caainKM enemy, topvurehaeie 
wMh opiHiBwiiw tEibiMefttheMiitiidity orflervioBB^f the du^nnaiiB, 
and to in^odoee tesiie «ad hiAepeiitai nstioH nilo 4ie heart of 
ibe Romas nMoarcihy (M^. 

.Stt^weietheJMrhariam^aiidiaMhtotyniite, wh^ oudtr^e 
migm of Yatenan and (MMrhh, diiiinirfMinil fiiepfomoes^aiid 
re^hieed the ampire la the lowest pitdi of dKBgnm«nd roiB, from 
whence it «Bonied iwywniyfft Attt it shaoM ewer emerge. A» isr w 
flMhaneft&eas of naterkk wmH pemit, we tmoe atteaqited to 
Icaca, with oiriflr and pa«^>ioa^, ihefeiiend events «f that calaiu- 
lottspmad. ThoealillrflniunrsomepaitKularlaela; I. Thedi»- 
offdeMofSieity;:!!. Ttetaimdtief Alexandria'; and, IH. The^jre- 
hellion of the Isaurians, wbiciiiiiayaerfeioTeleet avtroog light on 
the horrid fietaaa. 
ainrd«n ^ Wfe»06¥flr ■wiotwfli tvoopB of hafliMti, mellipliad hf Moaeas 
•caicujv jn4 iMf«idty^ piddicly iMy, Mtftead eff dnding *e }ualio&<)f ihetar 
fOauatry, wb may safely infer, that 4he encoaaiTe wealoMS of tin 
^BUfwrnmmi is (Ut and ahMedhy tiiekweslmifcs of ttie cm- 
mmity. The 8ituaAia» of Siciy prewrved it fram the baihariaaa; 
nor eoiild the di a ami ed f lovmae havesop^artad mm wwper. The 
airffarings af Aat osee flnninBg and atdl fart^ mkaaky wevei»- 
flieted hy haaer hands, ik HeentiooB »««d of dmns^woA peasants 
xeignad €ar a wUl? o^^er the pleaiiered oevntty, and leMwed the 
memory al the smile waaa of mote aneieni tisaea {i^- Sevaata- 
tions, of which the inMhaaidBBaft naas either theidctim orthe ae* 
oomfdiee, muat hfire rttinad the agrkatere of Sicily; and as the 
principaLaalatf^ wem OeprapiHity of iiee p ni o a i wnatM^af Rxaas, 
who often, leneiosad wittMin a finm Aie4anilkiry of an old r^nUlQ, 
it is not impiobabfe) that Ifaift prtTate uqary n^glbt affiiot flie capital 
more deeply, tbm ^ the oanipieats laf the Goihs«r the Penuans. 
Tonraits of U* 1^ fMiodatien ei Ahsaandiia w«b a imUe design, at mice 
Aiexandria.^,^^^^.^ OKeanted by the son of Hnhp. The beaaitifal and 
iiegidAr temiof thai great c^, aacond only to Ranaa itadf, eompre- 
hended a chcmnlemee <i fifteen naka (170); itwas peopled hy 

ihme hundred theusan^fieawihahitants, hesides at feaat an eaud 

• ■ "% 

Iwothen, sisters, nephews, and nieoet of the emperor, formed a very nnmeroos royal family. See 
Tillemont, torn. iii. and X. de Brequigny in the H^moiresde I'Acad^ie, torn, xxxii. p. 262. 

im) Hist As««t. p. Ml.- 

(168) Regillianns had some bands of Roxolani in Jiis service. TMthtnns • body t»f Fraafa. It 
mmififAa^M lh»aksMK«MM>f tesaiwieft tint the kMer introduced tbemsdres into Spain. 

|i6S> tte a i fl Mi wW l nyij ,y. m, tdb it Ti«t fttftwu. Oee aiodor. Slod. L xxshr. 
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MBd)dr ot flkvts (t71). Tbe ki^n^m tnxie (tf Ar«i>k wd India 
flawed fliroiv^ the pmtotAkaLandMt lo tiie c«pitd aid proriiiees 
of fie cttfire:*^ littnoss inm ooknown. Sohk ipcre en^yed in 
Mowteg of glass^ otlMn in vrmmmg of Iimb, others again Mt w a 
fadwrnig the papyrai. £alhM^ aoK, and af erf age, was engaged in 
Ae pmrstuto «f iadustiy, mar did metk the bUnd or tte kne nMt 
^conpaiions miM ta Onk cwdiliae (10S). Sot Oie pe^ of 
iiei^aiidiia» a ^ntriant 'mixteia <af nalbnsy mriled 4be ttaily isd 
iMSonstank}; aif flie €iiielis» ivMi the mpdnttUon and obelinaey of 
the Egypliai*. Tha rmciit trifling otsaskm, ta tmisient scarcity ef 
4bahorlfinlib^fl^iia^Qdlofattaixnrtloin0d«totatk^ an^Btake 
«f pteeedbney in that piMoMha^ or avee a ffdigiaw diflpote (^ 
nane 9i «ny time an l B c a q ni 4d kinAe a sedition annsg that V9^ 
mnkitude, ^vrfaose aasantneaAi weK feiia«9 and implacable (11%). 
After the captivity of Valerian end the inoQlenee of his ton had 
xdnxed ttie iaolboi% el the hmSf the (Aksmdmns ahandoned 
tbems^es la the nitgoMtfned rage of iheu> paasions, and flnlr 
a^appy conntey waa die tfanahre el^drniwrn^'^vhatk oontimied 
{wriAi ti few dtoiitand aiMpioiaaa tnieea) above tvr^e yean {m). 
All i pk a cema e iras cittrf tbatnwn the aeterai quarters oftfae^ 
dieted eity, erery ataeeturaapottulcd wriAi bloody «9ery hvtiding of 
ataenglh oanverted intotaoitaM; acrdidthetuinulta mhside, tilla 
«aneiderahle part at Alnaandria *«fn8 irrettiOTabiy nnned. The spn- 
aiaii^ 'and magnificent difitaiet d Bmchion, t irath ifei priaees and 
mosMini, ttie icsidttioe <d the hings and ^ifBesaphws of Egypt, k 
described aboae a oentnty afianaanAiy as «lfaady veineed to its 
present state of dreary sattMe (iMI^. . 

HI. The obsonae ret>al)iott of TrfbdMnmn, ^^Nrhotanninied die par* Bebeiuon or 
pie in iscttiia, a pabty prorinDe of ihiia*lfbur, noB attended witti'^' ^''^' 
abfttgemdnemarabieesBaefieBCes. The pageairt^f royalty was 
soon desh*oyed by an office of Gallienus; but his foikyvrers, de- 
Hjpmktg fd aMief , leaohnd to Mke off tb^aUcgiaBioe, not only to 
Ae empeeor, bot to the niipte^ anA anddcnly letorned to theai^- 



(rri) Diodor. sricot. 1. Tvii. p. 5W). e*t. Ifesselfng. 

(inj fieemiierf «iriaia kMH of tta^rlMi, in Hn ADgwMai n«nf3r,> Sn. 

(173) Such as the aacriUgkras murder of a divine cat. See Diodoa SicnL I. uf 

\\14\ Hist. August, p. 19S. This long^ and terrible sedition was first occasioned by a dispote 
betvMB a saUlee wd a toiri— if albavt ■ f>alr««f ahaas. 

•(175) J>ionysiu8 apud Buseb. aist. Eceles. vii. p. 21. Ammian. xixii. 16. 

(176) Scaliger. An!madtcr. ad 'EuMb. €hron. p.tSS. Three dlBscrtatkms ofV. Bonamy, IQ (he 
«<«. de I'iiQHliWe. lMa.to. 

* Berenice or Myos-Honnos on the Red Sea, bbshment of Christianity, more frequent or more 

receiTed the eastern commodities. From thence sanguinary. See PMo. de legat. Hist, of Tews, 

they were transported to the Nile, and down the ii. 171. iii. HI. 198. GiMmi, iH. cxxi. vi. 

Kile to Alexandrian^ V. c. ^dvii.-^M. 

t The hostility between the Jewish and Grecian ^ The Bruchion was a qm^er «¥ AUxandria 

firf of ^e •pofvlatiM), aaerwafds ketirsen ike mhich estended akmg the fargest «f the two 

two former and the ChrisUaB, weie vafoUlDg porb, and cofstatoed many palaces, inhabited by 

taascaof *nmwk,'fled»Oao, <nd M M sa a pe . ftaas the Ptetemies. BrAor. «^. Abo. iH. iO.-*G. 
place were the rdigioos disputes, after the eita- 
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vage manners^ from which they hid never perfectly been reclaimed. 
Their craggy rocks, a branch of the wide extended Taaru8» protected 
their inaccessible retreat. The tillage of some fertile vallies (177} 
supplied them with necessaries, and a habit of rapine with the 
luxuries of life. In the heart of the Roman monarchy, the Isauriani 
long continued a nation of wild barbarnns. Succeeding princes, 
unable to reduce them to obedience, either by arms or policy, were 
compelled to acknowledge thdr weakness, by surrounding the hos- 
tile and independent spot, with a strong cluin of fortifications (17^, 
which often proved insufficient to restrain the incursk>ns of these 
domestic foes. The Isaurians, gradually extending their territory 
to the sear-coast, subdued the western and mountainous part <^ 
Cillcia, formerly the nest of those daring purates, against whom the 
republic had once been obliged to exert its utmost force, tRMtor thd 
conduct of tiie great Pompey (179). 
FuiiM and ^Dur habits of thinking so fondly connect the order of the uni- 
^*'****"^ verse with the fate of man, that this gloomy period of history has 
been decorated witii inundations, earthquakes, uncommon meteon^ 
preternatural darkness, and a crowd of prodigieB fictitious or exag*- 
gorated (180). But a long and general famine was a calamity of a 
more serious kind. It was the inevitable consequence of rapine 
find oppression, which extirpated the produce of the present, and 
tiie hope of future harvests. Famine is almost always foHowi3d by 
epidemical diseases, the efiect of scanty and unwholesome food. 
Other causes must however have contributed to the furious plagoe; 
which, from the year two hundred and fifty to the year two hundred 
and sixty-five, raged without interruption in every province, ev«ry 
Xcity, and almost every family, of the Roman empire. During some 
tiine five thousand persons (tied daily in Kome; and piany towns, 
tiiat had escaped the hands of the Barbarians, ware entirely depS^ 
pu]ated(181). 
niminiitioB We have the knowledge of a vary curious circumstance, of soma 
of the human ^jg^ perhaps in the melancholy calculation of human calami^. 
An exact register was kept at Alexandria, of all the citizens entitled 
to receive the distribution of corn. It was found, that the ancient 
number of those comprised between the ages of forty and seventy, 
had been equal to the ^hole sum of claimants, from fourteen to 
fourscore years of age, who remained alive after the reign of Gallie- 
nus (182). Applying this authentic fact to the most correct taUeB 

(177) Strabo, 1. xiii. p. 560. 
1178) Hist. August, p. 197. 
(i79) See Cellaritts, Geogr. Antiq. torn. ii. p. 137. upon the limits of Isttiria. 

(180) Hist. August, p. 177. 

(181) Hist. August, p. 177. Zosim^s, 1. i. p. 24. Zonaras, 1. xii. p. 628. Buaeb. Chronicoi. 
Victor in Epitom. Victor in Cesar. Eutropins, ix. S. Orosius, viL 21. 

(182) Bttseb. Hist. Ecclet. vii. 21. The fact is taken firom the Letters of Dionysini, who, in thf 
time of those troubles, was bish<^ of Alexandria. 
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of mortality, it evidently proves, that above half the people of Alex- 
andria had perished; and could we venture, to extend the anal(^ 
to the other provinces, we might suspect, that war, pestilence, and 
famine, had consumed, in a few years, the moiety of the human 
species (183). 



CHAPTER XI. 

Reign of Gltodios. ~ Defeat of the Goths. — Victories, Trkufipb, and Death, of AareHan. 

Under the deplorable reigns of Valerian and Gallienus, the empire 
was oppressed and almost destroyed by the soldiers, the tyrants, 
^nd the barbarians. It was saved by a series of great pritices, who 
derived their obscure origin from the martial provinces of Illyricum. 
Within a period of about thirty years, Claudius, Aurelian, Probus, 
Diocletian and his colleagues, triumphed over the foreign and do- 
m^tic enemies of the state, re-established, with the military disci- 
pline, the strength of the frontiers, and deserved the glorious title of 
Restorers of the Roman world. 

The removal of an effeminate tyrant made way for a succession Aureolas 
of heroes. The indignation of the people imputed all their calami- 'fsl^tSf' 
tie^ to Gallienus, apd the far greater part were, indeed, theconse- *at imS^ 
qiience of his dissolute manners and careless administration. He 
was even destitute of.a sense of honour, which so frequently sup- 
plies the absence of public virtue ; and as long as he was permitted 
to enjoy the possession of Italy, a victory of the barbarians, the loss 
of a province, or the rebellion of a general, seldom disturbed the 
trMMfuil coiurse of his pleasures. At length, a considerable army, a«d.368. 
stationed on the Upper Danube, invested with the Imperial purple 
th^r leader Aureolus ; who, disdaining a confined and barren reign 
over the mountains of Rhaetia, passed the Aips, occupied Milan, 
ttireatened Rome, and challenged Gallienus t6^ dispute in the field 
the sovereignty of Italy. The emperor, provoked by the insult, and 
alarmed by the instant danger, suddenly exerted that latent vigour, 
which sometimes broke through the indolence of hi3. temper. For-* ' 
cing himself from the luxury of the palace, he appeared in arms at 
the head of his legions, and advanced beyond the Po to encounter 
his competitor. The corrupted name of Pontirolo (1) still preserves 

(183) In a great number of parishes 11,000 persons were fonnd between fourteen and eighty : 
5305 between forty and seventy. See BoiTon, Histoire Naturelle, torn. ii. p. 590. 

(1) Pom Awmlif thirteen miles firom Bergamo, and thirty-two from Milan. See Cluver. Italia 
Antiq. torn. i. p. 045. Near this pUce, in the year 1703, the obstinate battle of Cassano was 
fought between the French and Austrians. The excellent relation of the CheTalier de Folaid, 
who was present, giYes a "very distinct idea of the ground. See Polybe de Fokidy torn iil. 
p. 333—348. 

I. w 
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the mefiMnry of a bridge over the Adda, whidi, during tile acttoa, 
Qiu^t have proved an object of the utmost importance to b<^ arif 
vms.. The Rh^tian usurper, after receiving a total defeat and a 
dangerous wound, retired into, Milan. The siege of that great city 
was immediately formed ; the walls were battered with every ei^ioe 
in use among the ancients ; and Aureolus, doubtful of his internal 
strength, aud hopeless of foreign succours, already anticipated the 
fatal consequences of unsuccessful rebellion. 

His last resource was an attempt to seduce the loyalty of the be- 
siegers. He scattered libels through their camp, inviting the troops 
to desert an unworthy master, who sacriGced the public happioesi 
to his luxury, and the lives of his most valuable subjects to \h» 
slightest suspicions. The arts of Aureolus diffused fears and dis- 
content among the principal officers of his rival. A conspiracy was 
formed by Heraclianus the Praetorian prsefect, by Marcian, a genend 
of rank and reputation, and by Cecrops, who commanded a nu^ 
jaerous body of Dalmatian guards. The death of Gallienus wafi 
resolved ; and notwithstanding their desire of first terminating tha 
siege of Milan, the. extreme danger which accompanied every n^h- 
ment's, delay obliged them to hasten the execution of tl^ir daring 
purpose. At a late hour of the ni^t, but while the emperor stU 
protracted tiie pleasures of the table, an alarm was suddenly given, 
Jjiat Aureolus, at the head of all his forces, had made a desperate' 
^ally from the town; Gallienus, who was never deficient in pergonal 
bravery, started from his silken couch, and without allowing mm^ 
self time either to put on his armour, or to assemble his guards, he 
mounted on horseback, and rode full speed towards the supposed 
place of the attack. Encompassed by his declared or concealed ene- 
mies, he soon, amidst the nocturnal tumult, received a mortal dart 
A. D. 268. from an uncertain hand. Before he expired, a patriotic sentkiMt 
D^ui^ ri«ng in the mind c4 Gallienus, induced him to name a deserving 
^^^''"^ successor; and it was his last request, that the finperial ornaments 
should be delivered to Claudius, who then commanded a <)etached 
army in the neighbourhood of Pavia. The report at least was di- 
ligently propagated, and the order cheerfully obeyed by the conspi- 
rators, who had already agreed to place Claudius on the throne. 
On the first news of the emperor's death, the troops expressed some 
suspicion and resentment, till the one was remo^^ and the olber 
assuaged, by a donative of twenty pieces of gold to eadi soldier. 
They then ratified the election, aoMi acknowledged the merit of tbm 
new sovereign (2). 
The obscurity which covered tiie origin of Gaudhis, though it was 

(2) Oa the iea* «f MHesw, see TMl>em« PelliA in Hht. Aogiwt. p. 181. iMlaif, L i. 
p. ST. SoiMfM, 1. Kii. p. 614. BMiop. is. 11. Aureliitt Tielor is Bpitem. Ticteria C»Mr. I 
Iwve c M apw €4 tsd Mended tkem dl, bnt htre cbiefy teli tfw ed AvelkM Tiotor, yAo nmm ft 
bave bad tbe best memoirs. 
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afterwards embellished by some flattering fictions (3), sufficiently characte* 
betrays the meanness of his birth. We can only discover that he ^"^^StT^^ 
was a native of one of the provinces bordering on the Danube; that S2SJS. 
W« youth was spent in arms, and that his modest valour attracted 
ttte favour and confidence of Decius. The senate and people already 
considered him as an excellent officer, equal to the most important 
frosts ; and censured the inattention of Valerian, who suffered him 
to remain in the subordinate station of a tribune. But it was not 
long before that emperor distinguished the merit of Claudius, by 
declaring him general and chief of the lUyrian frontier, with the 
command of all the troops in Thrace, Maesia, Dacia, Pannonia, and 
Balmatia, the appointments of the praefect of Egypt, the establishment 
of the pro-consul of Africa, and the sure prospect of the consulship. 
By his victories over the Goths, he deserved from the senate the 
honour of a* statue, and excited the jealous apprehensions of Gal- 
lienus. It was impossible that a soldier could esteem so dissolute a 
sovereign, nor is it easy to conceal a just contempt. Some un- 
guarded expressions which dropt from Claudius were officiously 
trtHfsmitted' to the royal ear. The emperor's answer to an officer 
of confidence describes in very lively colours his own character, and 
feat of the times. ** There is not any thing capable of giving me 
** more serious concern, fean the intelligence contained in your last 
*^ dispatch (k) ; that some malicious suggestions have indisposed to- 
♦* W^ds us the mind of our friend and parent Claudius. As you 
" regard your allegiance, use every means to appease his resent- 
** ment, but conduct your negotiation with secrecy ; let it not reach 
** the knowledge of the Daciafti troops ; they are already provoked, 
" and it might inflame their fury. I myself have sent him some 
^ * pre sents ; be it your care that he accept them with pleasure. 
•*Tt5ove all, let him not suspect that I am made acquainted with 
•* his imprudence. The fear of my anger might urge him to des- 
** perate counsels (5) ." The presents which accompanied this 
humble epistle, in which the monarch solicited a reconciliation with 
his discontented subject, consisted of a considerable sum of money, 
a splendid wardrobe, add a valuable service of silver and gold plate. 
By such arts Gallienus softened the indignation and dispelled the 
fears of his Illyrian general ; and, during the remainder of that 
reign, the formidable sword of Claudius was always drawn in the 
cause of a master whom he despised. At last, indeed, he received 
fipon the conspirators ttie bloody purple of Gallienus : but he bad 
heen simai from their oamp and counsels*; and however he might 

|P) SomeaMpftMi kin, «d% qdou^, to be a baateid of the yoiin^ ^ordiaa. Others took advauv* 
tagfs of the province of Dardania, to deduce his origin from Dardanus, and the aocientkingsof Iioy. 
' (4) Notorial a periodical and official dispatch which the emperors received from the frMotentarii, 
or agents dispersed through the provinces. Of these we may speak hereafter. 

(5) Hist. August, p. 308. GalUenus describes the plate, vestments, &c. like a man who loved 
and miderstood those splendid trifles. 
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aj^laud the deed^ we may candidly pregume that he was innocent 
of the knowledge of it (6) . When Claudius ascended the throne he 
was about fifty-four years of age. 

p«^,of The siege of Milan was still continued, and AureolUs soon disco* 
vered that the success of his artifices had only raised up a more 
determined adversary. He attempted to negotiate with Claudius a 
treaty of alliance and partition. ** Tell him/' replied the intrepid 
emperor, ^^ that such proposals should have been made to Gal]i&- 
" nus; Ae, perhaps, might have hstened to them with patience, 
** and accepted a colleague as despicable as himself (7)." This 
stern refusal, and a last unsuccessful efibrt, d)liged Aureolus to yield 
the city and himself to the discretion of the conqueror. The judg^ 
ment of the army pronounced him worthy of death ; and Claudius, 
after a feeble resistance, consented to the execution of the sentence. 
Nor was the zeal of the, senate less ardent in the cause of their new 
sovereign. They ratified, p^haps with a sincere transport of zeal,, 
the election of Claudius ; and as his predecessor had shewn himself 
the personal enemy of their order, they exercised, under the name 
of justice, a severe revenge against his friends and family. The 
senate was permitted to discharge the ungrateful office of punish- 
ment, and ttie anperor reserved for himself the. pleasure and merit 
of obtaining by his intercession a general act of indemnity (8). 
demeiicyand Such ostentatious clcmency discovers less of the real character of 

iSiMiiu. Claudius, than a trifling circumstance in which he seems to ^ye 
consulted only the dictates of his heart. The frequent rebellions €^ 
the provinces had involved almost every person in the guilt of trea- 
son, almost every estate in the case of confiscation ; and Gallienus^ 
ofte« displayed his liberality by distributing among his officers the 
property of his subjects. On the accession of Claudius, an old woman 
threw herself at his feet, and complained that a general of the lateem.-^ 
peror had obtained an arbitrary grant of her patrimony. This gen^ 
ral was Claudius himself, who had not entirely escaped the contagion 
of the times. The emperor blushed at the*reproach, but deserved the 
confidence which she had reposed in his equity. The confession of 
his fault was accompanied with immediate and ample restitution (9). 
In the arduous task which Claudius had undertaken, of restoring 
the empire to its ancient splendour, it was first necessary to reviv© 

(6) Julian ( Orat. i. p. 6. ] affinns tbat Claudius acquired the empire in a just and even holy 
manner. Hut we may distrust the partiality of a kinsman. 

(7) Bigt. August, p. 203. There are some trifling differences concerning the circumstances of 
the last defeat and death of Aureolus. 

(8) Anrelitts Victor in Gallien. The people loudly prayed for the damnation of Gallienos.* the 
senate decreed that his relations and servants should be thrown down headlong from the Gemo* 
nian stairs'. An obnoxious officer of the revenue had his eyes torn out whilst under c 

(9) Zonaras, L xii. p. 13T. 



* The expression is curious, " terrvn matrem deosqne inferos precar^tur, sedes impiai nti 6«1* 
Jwodarent.*' — M. 
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among his troops a sense of order and obedience. Wth the autho- b« 
rity of a veteran commander, he represented to them that the relax- ^^^^ 
ation of discipline had introduced a long train of disorders, the effects 5uS^ 
of ^hich were at length experienced by the soldiers themselves ; 
«iat a people ruined by oppression, and indolent from despair, could 
no longer supply a numerous army with the means of luxury, 
or even of subsistence; that the danger of each individual had in- 
creased with the despotism of the military order, since princes who 
tvemble on the throne will guard their safety by the instant sacrifice 
of every obnoxious subject. The emperor expatiated on the mis- 
chiefs of a lawless caprice, which the soldiers could only gratify at 
the expense of their own blood ; as their seditious elections had so ' 
frequently been followed by civil wars, which consumed the flower 
of the legions either in the field of battle, or in the cruel abuse of 
victory. He painted in the most lively colours the exhausted state 
of the treasury, the desolation of the provinces, the disgrace of the 
Roman name, and the insolent triumph of rapacious barbarians. It 
was against those barbarians, he declared, that he intended to point 
the first effort of their arms. Tetricus might reign for a while over 
the West, and even Zenobia might preserve the dominion of the 
East (10) . These usurpers were his personal adversaries ; nor could 
he think of indulging any private resentment till he had saved an 
an)Mre, whose impending ruin would, unless it was timely prevented, 
crush both the army and the people. 

The vari6us nations of Germany and Sarmatia, who fought under a. d. 209. 
the Gothic standard, had already collected an armament more for- J^d?iSa 
midable than any which had yet issued from the Euxine. On the *"*^' 
banks of the Niester, one of the great rivers that discharge themsdves 
into that sea, they constructed a fleet of two thousand, or even of 
six thousand vessels (11) ; numbers which, however incredible they 
may seem, would have been insufficient to transport then: pretended 
army of three hundred and twenty thousand barbarians. Whatever 
might be the real strength of the Goths, the vigour and success of 
the expedition were not adequate to the greatness of the prepara- 
tions. In their passage through the Bosphorus, the unskilful pilots 
were overpowered by the violence of the current; and while the 
multitude of their ships were crowded in a narrow channel, many 
were dashed against each other, or against the shore. The barba- 
rians made several descents on the coasts both of Europe and Asia; 
but the open country was already plundered, and they were re- 
pulsed with shame and loss from the fortified cities which they as- 
saulted. A spirit of discouragement and division arose in the fleet, 

(10) Zonaras on this occasion mentions Poslhnmas ; but the registers of the senate (Hist. August, 
p. 203.) prove that Tetricus was already emperor of the western provinces. 

(11) The Augustan History mentions the smaller, Zonaras the larger, number ; the lively fancy 
of lontetqnieu induced him to prefer the latter. 
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and aoiodof flmr chi^ tailed away tawardfltbeidaodc^ of Cretotiii 
Cyprus ; but tbe mmi body, piHrsuiog a more steady eowrse, «»- 
ohored ai lengtb ii«ar tbe foot of Uomi Atbos^ and ^Ma^Heiiha 
city of ThessaloDka, tbe wealtby- capital of aU ihe Maoedonlaii fP^ 
vinces. Tbeir attacks, in wbich they displayed a fierce but artlafii 
bravery, were soon interrupted by the rapid approach of CilaudiQi, 
hastening to a scene of action that deserved tbe presence of a w«ffUhi 
prince at tbe bead of the remaining pow^^ of Urn empiM. Iaip»« 
tient for battle, tbe Goths immediately broke up tbeur eamp, rdi^ 
quished the siege of Thessalonica, left their navy at ttie foot aC 
Mouat Athos, traversed the bills of Macedonia, and pressed forwaidfi 
to engage the last defence of Italy. 
Bistrettand We Still possess an original letter addreased by Claudutf to Hm 
^SSs^unf senate and people on this memorahle occasion. '< Conscript fa- 
** tilers,'' says the emperor, '^ know that three hundred and twenl^ 
*^ thousand Goths have invaded the Roman territory. If I vaiupnA 
^^ them, your gratitude will reward my services. Should I fall, r^ 
^^ member that I am Ihe successor of Gallienus. The whole fa- 
** puUic is fatigued and exhausted. We shall fight aft(»r Yakfian, 
*^ after Ingenuus, Eegillianus, LoUiamts, PostbumuSt Celsus, and 
^^ a fliousand others, whom a just contempt for Gallienus provoki4 
** into rebellion. We are in want of darts, of spears, and of shields* 
'^ Tbe strengUi of tbe empire, Gaul, and Spain, are usurped b^JEl^ 
** tricus, and we blush to acknowledge that the archers of the £ast 
** serve under ttie banners of Zenobia. A¥hatever we shall perform, 
** will be sufficiently great (12)." The melancholy firmness of this 
epistle announces a hero careless of his lale, conscious of his dangei^ 
but still deriving a weU-grounded hope from the resources of bii 
own mind. 
His victory The cveot surpassed his own expectations ^d ttiose of the world. 
^'th^^ ^y ^^ H^^os^ »gnal victories he delivered tbe empire from this boat 
of barbarians, and was distingui^ed by posterity under tlie glA- 
nous appellation of the Gothic Clau(Mus. The imperfect historiafls 
of an irregular war (13) do not enable us to describe the order and 
circumstances of his exploits; but, if we could be indulged in tte 
allusion, we might distribute into, three acts this memorable tragedy. 
I. The decisive battle was fou^t near Naissus, a city of Dardania. 
The legions at first gave way, oppressed by numbers, and dismayed 
by misfortunes. Their ruin was inevitable, had not the abilitiai 
of their emperor prepared a seasonable relief. A large detachment 
rising out of the secret and difficult passes of the mountains, whicjbb 
by his order, they had occupied, suddenly assailed the rear of tbe 
victorious GoUis. The favourable instant was improved by the ac- 

(12) Trebell. Pollio in Hitt. August, p. 204. 

(13) Hist. Avgust. in Ckud. Aureliaa. et Prob. ZiMiiMis, 1. i. p. 38^-^ l0«ans, I. vi- 
p. 638. Aurel. Victor in Epitom. Yictor Junior in GiMar. Batrop. ix. 11. Sm^ ift GlUMv 
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faiCr of CImdiaik He terivM the courage of fais Iroops, rmtcMfl 
/not vsmksy and pifsied ttie boteriaiis o& every Mde. Fifty 
tJWMapd-men arexepoited to baye been shni 4n the battle of Nais* 
MB. iSovanlUiVBbodiesofbflrbanaiis, covering tlwirTetreflCw^ 
a iBOiwaMe fortttcatioa ef waggons, retired, ar richer eaeaped, from 
the field of simighter. II. We may presoinelbat tonie iiminnoant- 
drie difficalty, the fiiigue, perhaps, or the dtaobedienoe^ of tbeeon^ 
qnerars, prefented Ctondios firom OMnpletiiig in one day Am 
deatniction of tlie Gottii. The w«r was difiused over the provineen 
of Mffisia, Thrace,- and Macedonia, and its operations drawn onft 
into a variety of mardiea, surprises, and tOnuttuary engagements, 
as w«fl by sea as by land. When tte Romans saffin'ed any loss, il 
was comnwily oc can ia n e d by their own cowardioeor rashness; but 
the superior talents of the ^peror, his perfeet knowledge of the 
oovmlry, and his judicious choke el raeasnres as welt as officen, 
amired on mwt occasions the success of his arms. The immense 
booty, the fruit of so many victories, consisted for the greaier part 
of'OOttleasd slaves. A seleet body of the Ckithic youth was received 
among the Imperial troops; ^e remainder was ^d into servitude; 
and so consida*able was the number of femrie captives, that every 
seidier obtained to his share two or tlffee women. A cireunMtoice 
firena which we may conclude, ttiat the invaders entertained some 
dmigns of settiement as well as of plunder; since even in a navri 
^(pedition tkfff were aoeonpanied by thdr families. III. The loss 
of their fleet, which was either tadien or sunk, had intercepted the 
retreat of ttie Goths. A vast circle of Roman posts, distributed wUh 
A91, supported with firmness, and gradurily closing towards a 
eomnM>n centre, forced ibe baibarians it^ the most inaceessiMe 
parts ct Mount H»raus, where they found a safe ri^uge, but a very 
scanty sobsistenoe. Dmring the course of a rigorous winter, in 
which they were beneged by the emperor's troops, famine and pes- 
tSenoe, des^on and the sword, continually diminished the impri- a. d. 370. 
(Mned multitude. On the return of spring, noting ai^ared in 
arms exoe]^ a hardy and desperate band, the remnant of that mi^ity 
host which had embarked at the mouth of the Niester. 

The pestilence which swept away mch numbers of the barbarians, March. Deatii 
at length proved fatal to their conqueror. After a short but glorious emp«OT,Vho 
reign of two years, Claudius expired at Sirmium, amidst the tears 2^gJ^ 
and acclamations of his subjecte. In his last illness, he convened his « 
the principal officers of fte state and army, and in their presence 
ncoBMneoded Aurdian (i^*), one of his generals, as the most deserv- 
ing of the throne, and the best cpialified to execute the great 
design which he himself had been permitted only to undertake. 

(14) MxxxH&ng to awwrat (I. xK. p. 698.), Claudius, before his death, iiiTested hin with the 
purple ; bat this singular fact is rather contradicted tiiaa confirmed by other writers. 
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The Tirtaes of Claudius, bis Talour, affability, justice, and tempe- 
rance, bis love of fame and of bis country, place bim in that sbort 
list of emperors wbo added lustre to the. Roman purple. Those 
virtues, however, were celebrated with peculiar zeal and compla- 
cency by the courtly writers of the dige of Constantine, who was 
the great grandson of Grispus, the elder brother of Claudius. The 
Yoice of flattery was soon tau^t to repeat, that the gods, who so 
hastily had snatched Claudius from the earth, rewarded his merit 
and piety by the perpetual establishment of ttie empire in his fa- 
may(15). 
sbeattenpi Notwithstanding these oracles, the greatness of the Flavian fa- 
^taim. mily (a name which it had pleased them to assume) was defend 
above twenty years, and the elevation of Claudius occasioned the imr 
mediate ruin of his brother Quintilius, who possessed not sufficient 
moderation or courage to descend into the private station to which 
the patriotism of the late emperor had condenmed him. Without 
dday or reflection, he assumed the purple at Aquileia, where be 
commanded a considerable force; and thou^ his reign lasted only 
seventeen days,* he had time to obtain the sanction of the senate, 
and to experience a mutiny of the troops. As soon as he was in- 
formed that the great army of the Danube bad invested tiie well- 
known valour of Aurelian with Imperial power, be sunk under the 
Apra. fame and merit of his rival; and ordering his veins to be opened, 
prudently withdrew himself from the unequal contest (16). 
Origin and The general design of this work will not permit us minutdy to 
"SSSSanf relate the actions of every emperor after be ascended the throne, 
much less to deduce the various fortunes of his private life. We 
shall only observe, that the father of Aurelian was a peasant of the 
territory of Sirmium, who occupied a small farm the property'of 
Aurelius, a rich senator. His warlike son enlisted in the troops as 
a common soldier, successively rose to the rank of a centurion, a 
tribune, tiie praefect of a l^on, tiie inspector of the camp, the ge- 
neral, or, as it was then called, the duke, of a frontier; and at 
length, during the Gothic war, exercised the important office of com- 
mander in chief of the cavalry. In every station he distinguished 
himself by matchless valour (17), rigid discipline;, and successful 

(15) Seethe Life of Claudius by PoUio, and the Orations of Mamertinus, Eumenius, and Julian. 
See likewise the Caesars of Joliau, p. 313. In Julian it was not adulation, but superstition and 
iranity. 

(16) Zosimns, 1. i. p. A% PoUio (Hist. August, p. 107.) allows him virtues, and says, that, like 
Pertinax, he was killed by the licentious soldiers. According to Dexippus, he died of a disease. 

(17) Theodins (as quoted in the Augostan History, p. 211.) affirms that in one day he killed with 
his own hand forty-eight Sarmatians, and in several subsequent engagements nine hundred and 
fifty. This heroic valour was admired by the soldiers, and celebrated in their rude longs, iIm 
burden of which was mille, mille, milk oceidit. 



* Such is the narrative of the greater part of and give probability to the report of _ 
the 'older historians; but the number and the who makes him reign some months. — Cr, 
variety of his medals seem to require more time. 
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eondnct. He was invested with the consulship by the empeoror Va- 
lerian, who styles him, in the pompous language of that age, the de- 
liverer of Illyricum, the restorer of Gaul, and the rival of the Sci- 
pios. At the reconunendation of Yalerian, a senator of the highest 
rank and merit, Ulpius Grinitus, whose blood was derived from the 
same source as that of Trajan , adopted the Pannonian peasant, 
gave him his daughter in marriage, and relieved with his ample 
fortune the honourable pov^y which Aurelian had preserved in- 
violate (18). 

The reign of Aurelian lasted only four years and about nine AureUan't 
months; but every instant of that short period was filled by some 
m«a(ioraJ)le achievement. He put an end to the Gothic war, chastised 
the Germans who invaded Italy, recovered Gaul, Spain, and Britain 
out of the hands of Tetricus, and destroyed the proud monarchy 
which Zenobia had erected in the East on the ruins of the afflicted 
empire. 

It was the rigid attention of Aurelian, even to the minutest arti- Hisse^re 
des of discipline, which bestowed such uninterrupted success on ****^p""®- 
his arms. His military regulations are contained in a very concise 
epistle to one of his inferior officers, who is commanded to enforce 
them, as he wishes to become a tribune, or as he is desirous to live. 
Gaming, drinking, and the arts of divination, were severely prohi- 
Jjjjed. Aurelian expected that his soldiers should be modest, frugal, 
and laborious ; that their armour should be constantly kept bri^t, 
their weapons sharp, their clothing and horses ready for immediate 
service; that they should live in their quarters with chastity and so- 
briety, without damaging the corn fields, without stealing even a 
sheep, a fowl, or a bunch of grapes, without exacting from their 
inidlorcis either salt, or oil, or wood.- " The public allowance," 
continues the emperor, "is sufficient for their support; their wealth 
*^ should be collefeted from the spoil of the enemy, not from the 
** tears of the provincials (19) . " A single instance will serve to dis- 
play the rigour, and even cruelty, of Aurelian. One of the soldiers 
'nad seduced the wife of his host. The guilty wretch was fastened 
to two trees forcibly drawn towards each other, and his limbs were 
torn asunder by their sudden separation. A few such examples im- 
pressed a salutary consternation. The punishments of Aurelian 
were terrible; but he had seldom occasion to punish more than once 
the same ofitence. His own conduct gave a sanction to his laws, and 
the seditious legions dreaded a chief who had learned to obey, and 
who was worthy to cOnunand. 

(18) Acholios (ap. Hist. August, p. 213.) describes the ceremony of the adoption, as it was per- 
formed at Byzantium, in the presence of the emperor and his great officers. 

(19) Hist. August, p. 211. This laconic epistle is truly the work of a soldier; it abounds with 
military phrases and words, some of which cannot be understood without difficidty. Ferramenta 
iamiata is well explained by Salmasius. The former of the words means all weapons of offence, 
and is contrasted with Arma, defensive a^moor. The latter signifies keett and well sharpened. 
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*t{?^^,'*' The troopf which gnlarded ttie passes M Motmt Hffisius, and flie 
banks of tte Dannbe^ had been drawn Away b^ the apprehenfton 
6f a civil war; and it «eeiBS probable tiiat die remaining body oC 
the Gothic and Yandafie tribes embraced ^e favour8d))e opportnmtyy 
d^ndoned ttieir settlonents oi the Ukraine, traversed ^ tiverSy 
and swelled with new mnltitodes ^e destroying host of &eir coob- 
. hrjmen. Their milled numbers were at length encountered hf 
Aurelian^ and the bloody and doubtful conflict ended only with the 
approach of Bi^t(^). Exhausted by so many calamities, which 
ttwy had Bdutually endurM and iniieted dming a twenty years' wap» 
the Gotiis 9mA the Romans consented to a lasting and bmiefieial 
treaty. U was earnestly solicited by the barbarians, and che^oUy 
ratified by flie legions, to whose storage the prudence of Aurelian 
referred the decision of that important question . The Ootbie nation 
engaged to supply the armies of Rome with a body of two thousand 
auxiliaries, conasting entirely of cavalry, and stipulated in return 
an undisturbed retreat, with a regular market as far as the Danube 
provided by the emperor's cafe, but at their own expense. The 
treaty was observed with such religious fidefity, that when a party 
of five hundred men straggled from the lamp in quest of plunder^ 
the king or general of ttie barbarians commanded that the guilty 
leader shmrid be apprehended and shot to death with darts, asavictia 
dev(^ed to ttie sanctity of tibeir engagements.'^ It is, however, not 
unlikely, that the precaution of Aurelian, who had ^acted as ho^ 
tages the sons and danglers of the GoMc chiefs, contributed som^ 
'^thing to this pacific temper. The youths he trained in the es^roise 
of arms, and near his own person : to tiie damsds he gave a liberti 
and Roman education, and by bestowing them in msoriage oa mmm 
(jf his principal officers, gradually introduced between the two na- 
tions the closest and most endearing connectioBs (31) . 

and Mgigns But the most importapt c(mdition of peace was underatood rath^ 

^^^1 than expressed in the treaty. Aurelian withdrew the Roman forcet 
Dacia. from Dacia, and tacitly relkiquished that great province to ihe Gothi 
and Yandals(^). His maidy judgment convinced him of ttie solid 
advantages, and taught him to despise the seeming disgrace, <rf thus 
oontrading the frontiers of the monarchy. The D^cian sidsjeds, 
removed from tiiose distant possessions wln^ tl^y were undble to 
cultivate or defend, added strength and pqpulousness to tilie soufiieni 

(20) Zosim. 1. i. p. 45. 

(21) Dexippus (ap. Excerpta Legat. p. 12.) relates the whole tiansactioii onder the name of Tan- 
<lals. AnvelianMtfrMdoneoftkeikHhklftdieBtohtsgeBanlBeiiim^ wb»waaable«»4iiak 
the Goths and discoTer their aeercta. Kict. Angnt. p. 2M. 

(23) HiM. Aflgoat. p. m. Imwp. iai. IS. 8«xtw JUrfoa, c •. lactanttesdeaMtibiiftreneai- 
,e.f. 



* The fire htmdired stnggten were aU shrin.— K. 
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fkfe at tke Duiube. A feiiile territory, irfakh dw repetitiott of bar- 
k«ro«6 tficoads bad chMgod into a desert, wu yielded to their in^ 
duBtry, and a new provinoe of Dacia aliU preamed the Biemory of 
Vrqan'a conciueats. The <dd country of that naaie detained, how^ 
erar, a considerable miiBbar of its inhabitants, who dreaded exfle 
nore ttian a Gothic master (23). These degenerate Romans conti- 
nued to serve tiie empire, whose attegiance they had renounced, by 
iBtroducing among their conquerors the first notions of agriciUture» 
^ useful arts, and the confenienees of miHsed life. An intercourse 
•f commerce and language was gradually establ^ed between the 
opposite banks <rf the Danube; and liter Bada becmae an indepe»- 
dent state, it often proved ^ finwst barrier of the empire agunsi 
Urn invasions of the savages of the liorUi. A sense of interest at- 
tached these m<H^ settled barbarians to the alliance of Rome, and a 
permanent interest very frequently ripens into sincere and i»efid 
friendship. This vMrious ookmy, whidi filled Ae ancient province, 
and was insensibly blended into one great popple, stiH acknowledged 
the superior renown and authority of the Gotlnc tribe, and claimed 
tiie Caneied honour of a Scandinavian origin. At the same time 
flie lucky, thou^ accidental resemblance of the name of Get»,* in- 
fused among the credulous Go^ a vain persuasion, that, in a remote 
age, their own ancestors, ahready seated in the Dacian provinces, 
had received the instructions of Zamolxis, and checked the victorious 
arms of Sesostris and Darius (3t^) . v 

Wbilethe vigorous and moderate conduct of Aurehan restored the 
^ lUyrian frontier, the nation of the Alenyjini (35) violated ttie 
conditions of peace, whi(^ either GalKenus hadpwchased, orCla^* 
dins had imposed, and inflamed by their impatient youtti, suddenly 
ft^nr to arms. F<»ty thousand horse appeared in the field (96), and 
the numbers of the infantry doubled those of the cavalry (27). 
The first objects of their avarice were a few cities of the Rh^tian 
frontier; but their hopes soon rising with success, the rapid march 
of the Alemanni traced a line of devastation from ^ Danube to 
the Po (28). 

(23) The Walachians sttU preservje many traces of the Latin language, and have boasted, in ereqr 
1^, of their Roman descent. They are surronnded by, but not mixed ^ith, the barbarians. See 
a llei»oir of M. d'AnriUe on ancient Dacia, in the Acaidmy of Inscriptions, torn. zxx. 

(24] See the Grtl chapter of Jornandes. The Vandals, however, (c. 22.) maintained a diort 
Independence between the rivers Herisia and Crissia (Haros and Keres) which fieS into the Teias. 

(26) Dexippos, p. T— 12. Zosimus, 1. i. p. 43. Topiscns in Aurelian. in Hist Aegost. However 
these historians differ in names (Alemanni, Jathungi, and Maroomanni], it is evident that thej 
Baeao the same people, and the same war; bnt it requires some care to conciliate and explain them. 

(26) Cantocbrus, with his usual acoeracy, chuses to translate three hundred tihoosand : Ue 
version is equally repugnant to sense and to grammar. 

(27) We may remark, as an instance of bad taste, that Dexippvs appBes to the Mgfat infantcy of 
the Alemanni the technical terms proper only to the Grecian phalanx. 

(28) In Dexippus, vre at present read Bhodanus ; H. de Talois very judicioosly alters the vrord to 

Cridanus. 

* — . 

* The connection between the Getae and the Goths is still, in ny opisimi, iaoenecftly, iMintiiMd 
by some learned writen. — M. 
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A. D. 270. The emperor was almost at the sam^ time informed of this.ir- 
**^**'***^* ruption and of the retreat, of the barbarians. Collecting an active 
body of troops, he marched with silence and celerity along the skirts 
of the Hercynian forest; and the Alemanni, laden with the spoilsof 
Italy, arrived at the Danube, without suspecting, that on the op- 
posite bank, and in an advantageous post, a Roman army lay con- 
cealed and prepared to intercept their return. Aurelian indulged 
the< fatal security of the barbarians, and permitted about half their 
forces to pass the river without disturbance and without precau- 
tion. Their situation and astonishment gave him an easy victory; 
liis skilful conduct improved the advantage. Disposing the legions 
in a semicircular form, he advanced the two horns of the crescent 
across the Danube, and wheeling them on a sudden towards ike 
centre, inclosed the rear of the German host. The dismayed bar- 
barians, on whatsoever side they cast their eyes, beheld with des- 
pair, a wasted country, a deep and rapid stream, a victorious and 
implacable enemy. 

Reduced to this distressed condition, the Alemanni no longer dii^ 
dained to sue for peace. Aurelian received their ambassadors at 
the head of his camp, and with every circumstance of martial 
pomp that could display the greatness and discipline of Rome. 
The l^ons stood to their arms in well-ordered ranks and awful 
silence. The principal commanders, distinguished by the ensjgps 
of their rank, appeared on horseback on either side of the Imperial 
throne. Behind the throne the consecrated images of the^mperor, 
and his predecessors (29), the golden eagles, and the various titles 
of the legions, engraved in letters of gold, were exalted in the air 
on lofty pikes covered with silver. When Aurelian assumed his 
seat, iiis manly grace and majestic figure (30) taught the barbarians 
to revere the person as well a^ the purple of their conqueror. The 
ambassadors fell prostrate on the ground in silence. They were com- 
manded to rise, and permitted to speak. By the assistance of inter- 
preters they extenuated th^r perfidy, magnified their exploits, expa- 
tiated on the vicissitudes of fortune and the advantages of peace, and, 
with an ill-timed confidence, demanded a large subsidy, as the price of 
th« alliance which they offered to the Romans. The answer of the 
emperor was stern and imperious. He treated their offer with 
contempt, and their demand with indignation, reproached the bar- 
barians, that they were as ignorant of the arts of war as of the laws 
of peace, and finally dismissed them with the choice only of sub- 
mitting to his unconditioned mercy, or awaiting the utmost se- 
verity of hi^ resentment (31). Aurelian had resigned* a distant 

(29) The onperor Claudius wag certainly of the number ; but we are igpaorant how far this mark 
of respect was extended ; if to Cesar and Augustus, it must have produced a very awful spectacle; 
a long line of the masters of the world. 

(30) Topiscusin Hist. August, p. 210. 

(31] Dexippus gives them a snbUe and prolix oration, worthy of a Grecian sophist. 
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proviace to the Goths; but it was dangerous to trust or to pardon 
these perfidious barbarians, whose formidable power kept Italy 
itself in perpetual alarms. 

Immediately after this conference, it should seem that some ^^^^ . 
unexpected emergency required the emperor's presence in Pan- invade itaiy, 
noaia. He devolved on his lieutenants the care of finishing the 
destruction of the Alemanni, either by the sword, or by the surer 
operation of famine. But an active despair has often triumphed 
over the indolent assurance of success. The barbarians, finding it 
impossible to traverse the Danube and the Roman camp, broke 
through the posts in their rear, which were more feebly or less care- 
fully guarded; and with incredible diligence, but by a different 
road, returned towards the mountains of Italy (32). Aurelian, 
who considered the war as totally extinguished, received the mor- 
tifying intelligence of the escape of the Alemanni, and of the ravage 
which they already committed in the territory of Milan. The le- 
gions were commanded to follow, with as much expedition as those 
heavy bodies were capable of exerting, the rapid flight of an enemy, ' 
tv4iose infantry and cavalry moved with almost equal swiftness. 
A few days afterwards the emperor himself marched to the relief 
of Italy, at the head of a chosen body of auxiliaries (among whom 
were the hostages and cavabry of the Vandals), and of all the Prae- 
torian guards who had served in the wars on the Danube (33). 

A^ the light troops of the Alemanni had spread themselves from and are at 
the Alps to the Apennine, the incessant vigilance of Aurehan and yanquished 
his officers was exercised in the discovery, the attack, and the pursuit ^ ^'»^«"- 
of the numerous detachments. Notwithstanding this desultory war, 
three considerable battles are mentioned, in which the principd force 
of both armies was obstinately engaged (34). The success was va- 
rious. In the first, fought near Placentia, the Romans, received so se- 
vere a blow, that, according to the expression of a writer extremely 
partial to Aurelian, the immediate dissolution of the empire was ap- 
prehended (35). The crafty barbarians, who had lined the woods, 
suddenly attacked the legions in the dusk of the evening, and, it is 
most probable, after the fatigue and disorder of a long march. The 
fury of their charge was irresistible; but at length, after a dreadful 
slaughter, the patient firmness of the emperor rallied his troops, and 
restored, in some degree, the honour of his arms. The second battle 
was fought near Fano in Umbria ; on the spot which, five hundred 
years before, had ))een fatal to the brother of Hannibal (36). Thu5 
far the successful Germans had advanced along the .£milian and Fla- 

(32)Hist.A«igil8t.p.215. 

(33) Dexippus, p. 12. 

(34) Victor Junior in Aorelian. 

(35) Topiscos in Hist. Aagvst. p. 916. 

(36) The litUe rivef, or rather torrent, of Hetannu near Fano, has been immortaliied, by fin'ding 
tnch an historian as Uwjt and such apoet as Horace. 
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miman way, with a design of sacking &e defenceless mistress of the 
world. But Aureiian, who, watcbful for the safety of Rome, stiU 
hung on their rear, found in this place &e decisive moment of 
^ving diem a total and irretrievable dcleat (3T) . The flying remnant 
of their host was enlerminated in a third and last battle near Pavia; 
and Italy was delivered from the inroads of the Alemanni. 
snpemitioug/ Fear has been the original parent of superstition, yand every new 
ceremonies, ^^^jj^y urgcs trembling mortals to deprecate the wrath of thrif 
invisible enemies. Though the best hope of the republic was in 
the valour and conduct of Aurelian, yet such was the public con-* 
siernation, when the barbarians were hourly eicpected at ttie ga- 
tes of Rome, that, by a decree of the senate, the Sibylline books 
were consulted. Even the emperor himself, from a motive ei^ 
ther of religion or of policy, recommended fliis salutary measure, 
chided the tardiness of the senate (38), and offered to^ supply what- 
ever expense, whatever animals, whatever captives of any n»- 
lion, the gods should require. Notwi^tanding this liberal offer, 
it does not appear, that any human victims expiated with their 
A. D. 2T1. blood the sins of the Roman people. The Sibylline books enjoined 
'*"• "• ceremonies of a more harmless nature, processions of priests in 
white robes, attended by a chorus of youths and virgins ; lustra* 
tions of the city and adjacent country; and sacrifices, whose 
powerful influence disabled the barbarians from passing the mystic 
ground on which they had been celebrated. However puarile in 
themselves, these superstitious arts were subservient to the success 
of the war ; and if, in the decisive ba^le of Fano, the Alemanni 
fancied they saw an army of spectres combating on the side of 
Aurelian, he received a real and efifectual aid from this imaginary 
rdnforcement (39). 
FortiEcations But whatev^ Confidence mi^ be placed in ideal ramparts, the" 
of Home, experience of the past, and the dread of the fbture, induced the 
Romans to construct fortificatk)ns of a grosser and more substantia 
kind. The seven hills of Rome had been surrounded, by the suo^ 
cessors of Romulus, mih an ancient wall of more tiian thirteen 
nules [kO). The vast inclosmre may seem disph>portioned to the 
i^^gth and numbers of tl^ infant state. But it was necessary to 
secure an ample extent of pasture and wable land, agfldnst the fr^ 

(37) It is recorded by an inscription found at Pesaro. See Grater, cdxxvi. 3. 

(38) One should imagine, he said, that yon were assenUed in a Christiaii chl]rcl^ not in the 
ttmple of all tlie godi. 

(39) Vopisoos in HisU Aogost. p. 31S^ 216, giws a Ipnf account of these ceremonies, frtm ihm 
Eigistem of the senate. 

(40) Plin. Hist. Natnr. iii. 5. To confirm onr idea, we may observe, that for a long time Koant 
Caelias was a grove of oaks, and Mount Timinal was overrun with osien; that, im the Ibwtk «an- 
tury, the Aventine was a vacant and solitary retirement; that, till the iSase of Augustus, the 
Bs<failine was an unwholesome burving-ground ; and that the nmmamm iaequaUtiea, remailted 
by the ancients in the Quirinal, sufficiently prove that it was sot OOTwed witfc buildings. Of Hie 
iwwis^iUs, thg C a pH ii l iie mk ti^hUmrnkj^ wi<h ih> aj^fcit vriHei, v»are 41m fiautfve tehi- 
tation of the Boman people. But thi<»snbiect wmU re^iiw a^ 
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quent and sudden incurgions of the tribes of Latiudi» tbe perpetual 
enemies of the republic. With the progress of Roman greatness^ 
the city and, its inhabitants gradually increased, filled up the yacant 
space, pierced through the useless walls, covered the field of Mars» 
and, on every side, followed Uie public highways in long and beau* 
tiful suburbs (&1). The extent of the new walls, erected by A«k 
relian, and finished in the reign of Probus, was magnified by po- 
pular estimation to near fifty {k2), but i^ reduced by accurate 
measurement to about twenty-one, miles (kS). It was a great but 
a melancholy labour, since the defence of tbe capital bd;rayed ih» 
decline of tiba monarchy. The Romans of a more prosperous s^e, 
who trusted to the arms of the l^ions the safety of tbe frontier 
camps (&•&•), were very far from ^tertaining a suspieioa, that it 
would ever become necessary to fortify the seat of empire against 
the inroads of the barbarians (45) . 

The victory of Claudius over the Goths, and the success of Au- 
relian against tbe Alemanni, had already restored to the arms of ^"S^HT 
Rome their ancient superiority over the barbarous nations of the ^^"'p*"- 
North. To diastise domestic tyrants, and to reunite the dismem- 
bered parts of the empire, was a task reserved for the second of 
those warlike emperors. Though he was ackfk)wledged by the se^ 
mte and p^ple, the frontiers of Italy, Africa, Illyricum, and Thrace, 
^confined the limits of his reign. Gaul, Spain, and Britain, Egypt, 
Slyria, and Asia Minor, were. still possessed by two rebds, who 
alone, out of so numerous a list, had hitherto escaped Uie dangers 
of their situation ; and to complete the ignominy of Rome, these rival 
tbrones had been usurped by women. • 

A rapid succession of monarchs had aris^i and fallen in the saccessioii 
[HTOvinces of Gaul. The rigid virtues of Posthumus served only to ^'^^^ffl" '" 
fcwiten his destruction. After suppressing a competitor, who had ^^a.»^^ 
assumed the purple at Mentz, he refused to gratify his troops with 
ihe plunckr of the rebellious city; and, in the seventh year of his 
reign, became the victim of th^r disappointed avarice (4^). The 
death ol Yictorinus, his friend and associate, was occasioned by a 
less worthy cause. The shining accomplishments (VTj <rf that 

(41) Exspatiantia tecta mnltas addidere urbes, is the expressioD of Pliny. 

^42) Hitt. Angwt. p. 222. Botk LiftiM and laaac ToMiwi hrn eagerly emteneed tbia meassre. 

(43) See WaniiBi, Roaa JkaUca, 1. i. c t.* 

(44) TadC ffiat. iv. 2S. 

(45) For Aareliaa't watts, see Topisem in Hist. Atigmt. p. 21«. 232. Zosimas, 1. i. p. 4$. Bv 
tropins, ix. tS. JlmmL Victor ia AanliaB. Victor J«aior tn AnreBtn. Buseh. Hieronym. et Idatins 
in chronic. 

(40) HiseoapetllorwaBloUi«ni,t«rAiiMa,ii;ikdMd,ihMeMn€i mu <Im same peraen. 
See Tillemont, torn. iii. p. 1177. 
(47) The chacwter ofdds priMe by Mttai Ateiiant (ap. llist. Aagvst. p. Iff.) ia worth tian- 

* Bat oeapam Gibboa, di. xK. note 7T.— M. nany extant bearinf^ the nane of laeUanos, 

-f The medak which bear the nuae of LtA* wUc^ appears to hare been tiiat of the oompe- 

liaaras are conridered forgeries, except one ia^ titor of Po adi i awi i. Bcfchel.DQCt.lCim.tTtL 

mnsenm of the Prisoe of WaldecJk : there «re 449.— €-. . 
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prince were stained by a licentious passion, which he indulged in 
acts of violence, with too little regard to the la^ws of society, or 

A.i>. Tffi. even to those of love (hS). He was slain at Cologne, by a conspi- 
racy of jealous husbands, whose revenge would have appeared 
m(Hre justifiable, had they spared the innocence of his son. After 
xthe murder of so many valiant princes, it is somewhat remarkable, 
that a female for a long time controlled the fierce legions of Gaul, 
i and still more singular, that she was the mother of the unfortunate 
Wictorinus. The arts and treasures of Victoria enabled her suc- 
(cessfully to place Marius and Tetricus on the throne, and to reign 
with a manly vigour under the name of those dependent emperors. 
Money of copper, of silver, and of gold, was coined in her name; 
she assumed Uie titles of Augusta and Mother of the Gamps : her 
power ended only with her life ; but her life was perhaps shortened 
by the ingratitude of Tetricus (49). 

The reign When, at the instigation of his ambitious patroness, Tetricus 
"^TetticS ^' assumed the ensigns of royalty, he was governor of the peaceful 
province of Aquitaine, an employment suited to his character and 
education. He reigned four or five years over Gaulj Spain, and 
Britain, the slave and sovereign of a licentious ariny, whom he 
dreaded, and by whom he was despised. The valour and fortune of 

A.]>.»i. Aurelian at length opened the prospect of a deliverance. He ven- 
tured to disclose his melancholy situation, and conjured the empe- 
ror to hasten to the relief of his unhappy rival. Had this secret 
correspondence reached the ears of the soldiers, it would most pro- 
bably have cost Tetricus his life ; nor could he resign the sceptre 
of the West, without committing an act of treason against himself. 
He affected the appearances of a civil war,, led his forces into the 
field against Aurelian, posted them in the most disadvantageous 
manner, betrayed his own counsels to the enemy, and with a few 
chosen friends deserted in the beginning of the action. The rebel 
legions, though disordered and dismayed by the unexpected treachery 
of their chief, defended themselves with desperate valour, till they 
were cut in pieces almost to a man, in this bloody and memor- 
able- battle, which was fought near Chalons in Champagne (50). 

flcribing, as it seems foir and impartial. Tictorino qni post Jnninm PoslIiamDm Gallias rezit 
nemioem existimo prasferendom ; non in virtnte Tra^janum ; non Antoninura in clonentia ; non in 
gravitate Nerram ; non in gubemando aerario Tespasiannm ; non in censura totins vitae ac severitate 
militari Pertinacem vel Seremm. Sed omnia haec libido et cupiditas Tohiptatis mnlterariae sic 
perdidit, ut nemo audeat Tirtntes ejus in literas mittere quern constat omniom jodido meruisse 
pnniri. 

(48) He ravished the ivife of Attitianes, an actuary , or amy agent. Hist. Aogost. p. 186. Anrel. 
Victor in Anr^an. 

(49) PoUio assigns her an article among the thirty tyrants. Hist Almost, p. 300. 

(50) PoUio in Hist. August, p. 196. Yopiscus in Hist. August, p. 3M. The two Victors, in the lives 
of Gallienus and Aurelian. Entrop. ix. 13. Euseh. in Chron. Of all these writers, only the two 
last (but with strong probability) place the fall of Tetricus before that of Zenobia. M. de Bote (in 
tiie Academy of Inscriptions, torn, xxx.) does not wish, and Tillemont (torn. iii. p. 1180.) does aflt 
dare to follow them. I have been ftdrer than the one, and bolder than the other. 
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The retreat of the irregular auxiliaries, Franks and Bataviaris (51), 
whom the conqueror soon compelled or persuaded to repass the 
Rhine, restored the general tranquillity, and the power of Aurelian 
was ackiiowledged from the wall of Antoninus to the columns of 
Hercules. 

As early as the reign of Claudius, the city of Autun, alone and 
unassisted, had ventured to declare against the legions of Gaul. After 
a siege of seven months, they stormed and plundered that unfortu- 
nate city, already wasted by fsminp (52). Lyons, on the contrary, 
had resisted, with obstinate disaffection the arms of Aurelian. We 
read of the punishment of Lyons (53), but there is not any men- 
tion of the rewards of Autun. Such, indeed, is the policy of civil 
war : severely to remember injuries, and to forget the most impor- 
tant services. Revenge is profitable, gratitude is expensive. 

Aurelian had no sooner secured the person and provinces of a. d. 272. 
Tetricus, than he turned his anns against Zenobia, the celebrated ^Su;''^ 
queen of Palmyra and the East. Modern Europe has produced 
several illustrious women who have sustained with glory the weight 
of empire; nor is our own age destitute of such distinguished cha- 
racters. But if we except the doubtful achievements of Semira- 
mis, Zenobia is perhaps the only female, whose superior genius 
broke through the servile indolence imposed on her sex by the 
climate and manners of Asia (54). She claimed her descent from 
Ifee Macedonian kings of Egypt, * equalled in beauty her ancestor 
! Cleopatra, and far surpassed that princess in chastity (55) and va- 
lour. Zenobia was esteemed the most lovely as well as the most h«r beauty 
heroic of her sex. She was of a dark complexion (for in speaking ">d*«an»»«*- 
of a lady these trifles. become important). Her teeth were of a 
pearly whiteness, and her large black eyes sparkled with uncom- 
mon fire, tempered by the most attractive sweetness. Her voice 
was strong and harmonious. Her manly understanding was 
strengthened and adorned by study. She was not ignorant of the 
Latin tongue, but possessed in equal perfection the Greek, the 
Syriac, and the Egyptian languages. She had drawn up for her 
own use an epitome of oriental history, and familiarly compared 
the beauties of Homer and Plato under the tuition of the sublime 
Longinus. 

(51) Victor Junior in Aurelian. Enmenius mentions Bata»iem ; some critics, ^thout any reason, 
-would faiu alter the word to Bagaudica. 

(52) Eumen. in Yet. Panegyr. iv. 8. 

(53) Topiscns in Hist. August, p. 346. Autun -was not restored till the reign of Diocletian. See 
^umenins de restaurandis scholis. 



^ (54) Almost every thing that is said of the manners of Odenathus and Zenobia, is taken firom their 
\ Uyes in the Augustan History, by Trebellius Pollio, seep. 192. «<» 
^ (55) she never admitted her husband's embraces but for th 
baffled, in the ensuing month she reiterated the experiment 



^^ Uyes in the Augustan History, by Trebellius Pollio, seep. 192. 198. 

Jr (55) she never admitted her husband's embraces but for the sake of posterity. If hor hopes were 
^ bafflH -- '*- • ' » ...... 

yr * According to some Christian writers Zenobia was a Jewesf. (Jost. Geschichte der Israel. It. 
IW. Hist, of Jews, iu.m.) — M. 
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iMrniour. Tki9 acoonpliflied womaa garre her \unA to Odemthiig,'^ who, 
f ton a private statien, vmseA himself to ^ dkrninioa d the East. 
Sbe soon beeame the firi^d afld couaepmfm U a hcsro. Im the 
intervals of ^ar^ Odenatlnis passioaaie^ deiightesd in tbe exeniw 
yj/of hunting ; he pursued with ardour the wild beasts of the deaettf 
•hooBf panthers, and beara; asd the ardout of Zesobia in Iftialdan- 
Serous amusement was iKit inferior le hk own. She had hmred 
I her coBstitc^ios to fatigue,, dMahied the uae^ of a qaiTered carriagt, 
generally appeared on horsdMi<^ hi a militory Imb^ and somethMB 
marcl^ several miles oa foot at the head of Ae froopa. 7he 8«e- 
eess of Odenatiiaa was hi a great measure aserfted to her tneom- 
parable pmdeKe and fortitude* Their splendid victories over ike 
€>reat King, whom they tvriee pvnned aa for ae the gates af Clesl- 
phon, hrid f^ fouiMlayoos of their united fame imd pvw«T« The 
arsim whkh tiiey eoimnaitdedy and the ptoviMes whidi ttiey had 
saved, acknowledged not miy otiwr severeigna Ihaa Aeir ktviiKiUe 
chieb. The senate rad people d Rotne revered a stranger wha 
had avenged Hbeit eaptive empercnr, and even the insenaUe aon af 
Yalerian accepted Odenathiis for bis legitknale colleague. 
She revenges After a stM^ssful espodkio* 2^nst the Gotlnc phinderari «f 
^d^aff'* " Asffi, the Padmyrenian prince i^tonied to flie eity of Emeaa ki Syria. 
InvinciUe in war^ he was there cut off by domestk tretton, and 
his favomte anouSemeBt of huntfaig wifts the cauae^ or at least 4he 
occasion of bis death (56). His nephew, Masoaiua^ pges ma e d W ^ 
dart hn jatelin before thatolhis male) and ttiooghadoioinihedof 
his error, repeated tbe Same mastence. A» a moraireh, and as a 
s^^ortsman, (Menathna was provoked, took away Ina hottse, a rai^rk 
of ignosdny among the barbarians, md chMtfased te rm^ y^ulh 
by a short confinement. The ofieace wias soon krgol, bat the 
pumshment was remembered ; and Msonins, with a few daring 
associates, assassinated b^ unde in the midst of a great entertain- 
A.D.2S0. meat. Herod, ti^ son of Odemdhita, though not of Zenobia, a 
young mim of a soft and eftimnate temper (57), waa klHed with 
fa^ fattier. Bnt Meonins obtaanad only tiie f^easure of revenp by 
this bloody deed* He had scareeiy thne to asswM the title af AtK- 
gnstns, before he %iB sacrffioed by Zeot^a la ^ memory oi bar 
husband (58). 

'^ pMIJ Hist. Aiig«st. p. ttt!, fW. JbsfBim, f. K p. 38. ftmaras, 1. i!i. p. $iS, Tlie fest W cV^ «n4 
probable, the others confused and inconsistent. The text of Syncellus, if not corropt, is aleolafe 
nonsense. 

(57) Odenatliiis and tetiobia oftm MM Hfioit, ftam tike spoih of the €itemf, pretefita of genu tod 
toys, which he received with infinite Relight. 
y (98) Some tery mjint suspiiBions hareWn liatl; on ftnObtt, as if slle irats accessary to her Iw- 
band's death. 



* According to Zosimns, Odenajhns was of a habit the banks of the Buphrates. Bckhel.Doct. 
noUe family in Pahnyra ; and, according to Pro- Hum. vii. 489. — G. * 
copius, he was prince of the Saracens who in- ' 
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Wlb. the aftsigtasce of bis most faUh&d {Ekiidi^. she isamedir- and reint 
atdy fiUod Um Ta«aBt throiM, andg^veraed ^aOimaolT coiuim^ "I^^e^^ 
Balmyr^ Syna^ and the East^ above five yean. By the dfiath ^ 
(MenaUuVr thai authoviiy was at an end which the senale had 
gmnted him only aa a perstnal distinciioA ; but his martial widow, 
difldaiiHiig boththft ficnaie and GalliMUM^oUii^oiia of tiie Roraaa 
SBBBrali,. who was^ muJL againat ber^ to retieal into EiurofM, witii th^ 
bttfr of htf- army and his> reputation (S9). Instead of the little pas«- 
akma wUfih. ao {cetpeitliy perplex a female reign, the steady admi* 
liatcatioii of Zi^aobia was guided by the moat judieious maxims of 
policy. If it was expedient to pardon, she coidd calm her resent«- 
meot:;. if^ ii was necessary ta punish,, she could impose silence on 
tte voieaofi pity« Her strkt. (sconomy was aeeii^ed ot ayaiice ; 
fst ott-eireryprc^fic ofioaaiojoi she spewed magnificent and lib^al. 
Ihe ttrighhouring state& of. Arabia, Aanenia, and Persia, dreaded 
bfiB eButyv and sdicited hitx alUameie. To the dominioas of Ode- 
Baibuiy which, extended frmu the Euphrates to the frontiers of 
Bij^foia,, hifr widow added the inhedtanee of bar ancestors,, the 
pfifkolous and fertile kingiom of Egypt (60).^ The emperor Clau-* 
dui&a«knoi4edged her mi^rtt^ and v»i8> oontent, (hat, while he^ pur- 
wmd. the Gotluc war,, she shc^d assert the dignity of the empire in 
the East (60). The oonduct^ however,, of Zenobia, waa attended 
«|)r some andNguity ; nor is it unlikely that she had conceived the 
ytfi^ga of CKeeting an independent and hostile monarchy. She 
Mended with the popular manners of Roman princes the stately 
|e«ip of tike OQurtB d Asia, and exacted &om her subjects the same 
adoration thi^ wa» padd to the siuscesaocs of Cyrus. She bestowed 
Q&thcor theee son» (61) a Latin education, and often shewed them 
lo the troops ad<»cned with the Imperial purple. For herself she 
BMerved the diadem^ with the splendid but doubtful title of Queen 
af IheEaaL ^ 

Ithesk Ainpdiian passed over into Asia, against an adversary whose The 
i^.2done could render hec an, object (A contempt, his presence re- ^ISJeilaS,^' 
slored c^iedienee to the province of Bithynia, abready shaken by the ^- ^- ^'^• 
aiB« SAd intrigues^ of Zenolua (62). Advancing at the head of his 
legioBS^ he aec^j^ed the submissioa of Anoyra, and was admitted 

(6fi) Hwt. Aagnst. p^iao^ l&l. 

(60) See in Hist. Aogast. ^. t99r. Aorriian'ff lettinMy to h» neril; Mid foi^ A»«Mi^pMtt of 
%ypt, loflian, t i. p. 3»,4I>. 

(61) Timolaus, Herennianiu, and Yaballathns. It is supposed that the two fonner were already 
4aft4lMfan the- war. On^ekst, AaratiftB bestowed a small proYinoe of.Ajnneiua» with the title 
•Uamgi sBvonl of his aadiklft airft JtUl extant. Sea iak»oi|t» torn. iiL p. UW. 

/in) Zooms, Li. p. U. 

* This seems very donbtfal: Claudins, daring Anrelian. The same Qucuastance throws ^reat 

dl has reiga, is ro p mo atad as eapetot on tho improhftbUily on her conqnestg in Galatia. Fe^ 

medals of Alexandria, wh^^h are very numerous, haps Zenobia administered Egypt in the name of 

If Zenobia possessed any power in Bf^, it oeuUl 6lMdt«s» and emboldened by the death of that 

only have bMo ai tbtbefpnaing ef tfae wiga- of priiiea^ wt^Mted it to her own power.— 0. 
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276 TOE DECLINE AND FALL [Chap. XI. 

into Tyana, after an obstinate siege, by the help of a perfidious 
citizen. The generous though fierce temper of Aurelian abandoned 
the traitor to the rage of the soldiers : a superstitious reverence 
induced him to treat with lenity the countrymen of Apollonius the 
philosopher (63). Antioch was deserted on his approach, till the 
emperor, by his salutary edicts, recalled the fugitives, and granted 
• a general pardon to all who, from necessity rather than choice, had 
been engaged in the service of the Palmyrenian Queen. The unex- 
pected mildness of such a conduct reconciled the minds of the Sy- 
rians, and, as far as the gates of Emesa, the wishes of the people 
seconded the terror of his arms (64). 
oe emperor Zenobia would havo ill deserved her reputation, had she indo- 
Patai^nlSns Icutly permitted the emperor of the West to approach within afn 
' onknti^h" hundred miles of her capital. The fate of the East was decided in 
and Bmesa. two great battles ; so similar in almost every circumstance, that we 
can scarcely distinguish them from each other, except by obsarving. 
that the first was fought near Antioch (65), and the second near 
Emesa (66). In both, the queen of Palmyra animated the armies 
yi)Y her presence, and devolved the execution of her orders on Zab^ 
das, who had already signalised his military talents by the conquest 
oT Egypt. The numerous forces of Zenobia consisteil for the most 
part of light archjers, and of heavy Cavalry clothed in complete sted. 
The Moorish and Illyrian horse of Aurelian were unable to sustain 
the ponderous charge of their antagonists. They fled in rec^el* 
affected disorder, engaged the Palmyrenians in a laborious pursuit, 
harassed them by a desultory combat, and at length disccmifited 
this impenetrable but unwieldy body of cavalry. The light infantry, 
in the mean time, when they had exhausted their quivers, ranain- 
ing without protection against a closer onset, exposed their naked 
sides to the swords of the legions. Aurelian had chosen these vete- 
ran troops, who were usually stationed on the Upper Danube, and 
whose valour had been severely tried in the Alemannic war (67). 
After the defeat of Emesa, Zenobia found it impossible to collect a 
third army. As far as the frontier of Egypt, the nations subject to 
her empire had joined the standard of the conqueror, who detached 
Probus, the bravest of his generals, to possess himself of the Egyp- 
tian provinces. Palmyra was the last resource of the widow of 
Odenathus. She retireid within the walls of her capital, made every 
preparation for a vigorous resistance, and declared, with the intre- 

(63) Topiscns (in Hist. Angust. p. 217.) gives ns an anthentic letter, and a donbtM visioik, of A»- 
relian. Apollonius of Tyana was bom about the same time as Jesns Christ. His life (tliat of Ike 
former) is related in so fabnlons a manner by his disciples, that we are at t loss to disooTor wlietlier 
he was a sage, an impostor, or a fanatic 

(04) Zosimus, 1. i. p. 46. 

(65) At a place called Imm». Bntropins, Sextos Bufiu, and Jerome, mentioii only tlus fkit 
batUe. , 

(66) TopiscQs, in ffist. August, p. 317, mentions only the second. 

(67) Zosimus, 1. i. p. 44^-48. Bis account of the two battles it dear and ctofnmrtantiaK 
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Gbap. zi.] of the eoman ehphb. 277 

pidity of a heroine, that the last moment of her reign and of her Ufe 
should be the same. 

Aniid the barren deserts of Arabia, a few culthrated spots rise like The tutAor 
yislands out of the sandy ocean. Even the name of Tadmor, or Pal- '•^Jw- 
jasi^ by its signification in the Syriac as well as in the Latin Ian- 
guage, denoted the number of pahn trees which afforded shade and 
Terdure to that temperate region. The air was pure, and the soil, 
watered by some invaluable springs, was capable of producing Iruits 
as well as corn. A place possessed of such singular advantages, 
and situated at ^ convenient distance (68) between the Gulph of 
i Persia and the Mediterranean, was soon frequented by the caravans 
I which conveyed to the nations of Europe a considerable part of the 
rich commodities of India. Palmyra insensibly increased into an 
opulent and independent city, and connecting the Roman and the 
Parthian monarchies by the mutual benefits of commerce, was suf- 
fered to observe an humble neutrality, till, at length, after the victories 
of Trajan, the httle republic sunk into the bosom of Rome, and flour 
nshed more than one hundred and fifty years in the subordinate 
/though honourable rank of a colony. It was during that peaceful pe- 
riod, if we may judge from a few remaining inscriptions, that the 
wealthy Palmyrenians constructed those temples, palaces, and por- 
ticos of Grecian architecture, whose ruins, scattered over an extent 
of several miles, have deserved the curiosity of our travellers. The 
ekvation of Odenathus and Zenobia appeared to reflect new splen- 
dour on thdr country, and Palmyra, for a while, stood forth the 
rival of Rome : but the competition was fatal, and ages of prospe- 
rity were sacrificed to a moment of glory (69). 

In his march over the sandy desert between Emesa and Palmyra, it a besieged 
the emperor Aurelian was perpetually harassed by the Arabs; nor ^^ ^»*'«*^» 
could he always defend his army, and especially his baggage, trom 
those flying troops of active and daring robbers, who watched the* 
moment of surprise, and eluded the slow pursuit of the legions. 
The siege of Palmyra was an object far more difficult and important, 
and the emperor, who with incessant vigour, pressed the attacks in 
p^son, was himself wounded with a dart. " The Roman people," 
says Aurelian, in an original letter, '^ speak with contempt of the 
^' war which I am waging against a woman. They are ignorant 

(68) It snB five hundred and Uurty-seren miles from Selencia, and two hundred and three firom 
the nearest coast of Syria, according to the reckoning of Pliny, who, in a few words (Hist. Natur. 
▼. 31.), gives an excellent description of Palmyra.* 

(09) Some English travellers from Aleppo diseovend the ruins of Palmyra, about the end of the 
last century. Our curiosity has since been gratified in a more splendid manner by Messieurs Wood 
and Dawkins. For the history of Palmyra, we may consult the masterly dissertation of Dr. Halley 
in the Philosophical Transactions : LowUiorp's Abridgment, vol. iii. p.. 51 8. 



* Tadmor, or Palmyra, was probably at a very t. i. p. 125. Tadmor was probably built by Solo- 
early period, the connecting link between the mon as a commercial station. Hist, of Jews, y.i. 
commerce of Tyre and Babylon. Heeren, Ideen, p.271. — M. 
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** both of file chtracter amrd of the power of toioMa. it is impos- 
** sible to enumerate her warUke preparations, eff atones, dfarroiwi, 
" and of every species of missile weapons. Every part of^ewallg 
*^is provided with two or three baKstm^ -and artfficial fires are 
** thrown from her military engines. The fear of punishment has 
** armed her with a desperate courage. Yet still I trust in the 
** protecting deities of Rome, who have hitherto been fevourable te 
"all -my undertakings (70)." 4)oubtful, however, of the proteo- 
tion of Qie gods,^Bd of the event of the «iege, AureKan judged 'it 
more prudent to ofifer terms of an advantageous* capitulation; to 
Vbe queen, a splendid retreartr; to the citizens, their ancient privi- 
leges. His proposals were db^inat^ly -rejected, and*flie* refusal ww 
accompanied with insdlt. 
ivho becomes The firmness of Zenobia was ^supported by the hope, that in a 
Se*d^! very short time fiamine would compel the ^Roman army to repaw 
the desett; and by the reasonable espectation that -the kings of the 
East, and particularly the Persian monarch, would arm in the de- 
fence of their most imtural ally. But fortune tind ' the perseverawse 
of Aurelian overcame -every obstacle. The death of Sapor, whMi 
happened about this time (71), distracted the councils tJf Persia, 
and the inconsideraWeauccours that attempted 'to relieve ?*Almyra, 
were easily intercepted either by the arms or the liberallity 6( the 
emperor. From every part of Syria, a regular succession of con- 
voys safely arrived in thecamp, which was mcrwwed by theretum 
of Probus with his victorious troops from the conquest of Egypt. 

^ It was then ttiat Zenobia resolved to fly. She mounted the fle^toift 

of her dromedaries (7S), and had already r^ched the banks of flie 

I Euphrates, about ^ixty miles from Palmyra, 'When nshe was over- 

taken by ttie pursuit df Aurelian -s light horse, seized and broo^ 
JL D. W3. back a captive to the fe6t of the emperor. Her capital soon afflcr- 
hK^ards -surrendered, and was treated wrfti unexpected lenity. Tte 
wrms, horses, and camels, witti an immense treasure of gdlfl, •riK- 
jVer, silk, and precious stones, were all delivered 4o 'the conqueror, 
who leaving only a garrison of six hundred archers, returned 1o 
En^esa, and employed some time in the ^iirtribution of rewards axA 
punishmenfts at the end ^ so memorable a war, which r«rt;orea«to 
fte e^edienee of Rome lihose pronnces ifeat badTenonncedlheir 
allegiance since the captivity of Valerian. 
MAtioor of When -flie -Syrian queen was brought into ^tiie presence cf Aar»- 
lian, he sternly asked her. How she had ppMnmad to cise kksrms 

~ t'O) Topiscus in Hist. August, p. 21B. 

hi] From a very doublfol chroaelogy I liave endaaTOoredto extract flie most probable dale. 

y/(72) Hist. August, p. 218. Zosimus, 1. i. p. 50. Tbough the camel is a beayy beast of bunlea, 

^the dromedary, who is either of the same or ofa kindred species, is iHd by the natives of Asia and 

AiriM, on aH'oecMimM which rvqntre eeleri^. The Jkrabs aflirai, IhM 4ie <wtil ran «Ter-«» mvA 

ground in obo'^ as^wtr-teetest'hai iw s .uw ■ pw t fo naato'giglrt w^ *m. me&^tOkm, «at. tf 1i r J te| 

torn. xi. p. 222., and Shaw's Travels, p. *«T, 
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agi»B9t the ^BBBiMsrars of Ikaml The «iiiw«r of Z^iobit uras a 
prudoBt Biixture of teamed a&d firomeM. ^' Because I dkdained to 
^^ consider as Roman ^Bperons aa Aureolas or a GalUemis. You. 
*^AHke I acknowledge as ny Goni|«eror and my %m(^eLg»i (73)." 
Bui «s female &»iiiud^ is «OBunoaly artificial^ «o it is seki<im steady 
cr confiistent Tbe eoura^ of 2eoobia das^tod her in tiie hour of 
trial ; she trembled si tbe an^y damoyrs of i^ soldiers, who called 

"^jQmtd for ber immediate exad^itk^, forgot tbe ^eiMfsopui des^iair <d 
Cleopatra^ which die had pvapoAed as her models and ignominiou^y 
pundiased life hy fljue sacrifice of h^ lame and her frie«ids. It was 
to their counsets, which governed tbe waaluM3«s of her aex, that 
she imj^ted the guitt of her <Astinate resistance; it was on their 

'<4ieads that she directed the ¥€B ig ea»o e of the €r4iel Aurelian. Tho 
bm» of L.oi^inus» who was included among &e niunerous and 
perhaps innoceot victims o|her fear, will survive that of the <peea 
n^ hetrayedy or tbe tyrant who condemned bim. Genius and 
learning were incapable of moving a fieroe unlettei^ soldier^ but 
they had served to .elevate and harmonise the soul of iionginus. 
WittuNftt uttering a CMNiaplaiht, he cabndy foUowed tbe executioner^ 
patpoig hisunba^y mtstr^ss, and bestowing cwaoimi on Ims afflicted 
friends [7V\. 

EetmrAaQg from the ^coAfuest <A the East, AuJseUan bad already 
cxossed the .SIreigbts which divide Eurofie from Asia, when he wafi ^ab^^ 
pnavoked by ithe Ju»telligenGe ttiat the Palmyr^ians had massacred 
theigotvernor and garrisoii which he bad left among thfim» and again 
ei!ected.<lhe standard ^ revoJ^t Wiith^ a moment'^ ddiberaiiou^ 
he <osioe mcff^ turned his face .towards Syriia. Ai^ioob was alarmed 
by bis rs^ apfMroaohy and the belj^eas dty of Palmyra felt tiie 
^ic^stible weight of bis resentment. We have a l^ter of Aurelian 
hiiBMielf, in wfaioh he acknowledges (75)^ that old men, woBiesay 
otvQdreiiy and peasants* bad been imrolved in that dreadful execu- 
ti««, whicb ahould have been confined to aimed rebellion^ and 
although his principud eonfiern seems dir.eote4 te ^the re-ieatablish- 
mant of a temple of 4be Sun^ the discovers aome pity for the 
renmant of 'the Palm^yrenians, to wb<mi he grants tbe permission of 
rebuilding and iobid^ting Aieir city. Sut it ^ easier ,to destroy 
than to lestoreu The seat of commerce, of ai^s» and of Zenol^ 
gradually am^ into an ^hscum iown^ a trifling feortvess, and at 
length a miswable village. The present c^sena 'pf Palmyra, ccm-* 
sisting of thirty or forty families, have erected their mud-cottages 
within the spacious court of a magnificent temple. 

Anothwand^a last labour atill awaited the indiefatigaUe Aurelian; 
to sqppress a dangerous tbou^ obscure .rebel, who, during tbe re- 

JtW PfllUo ia Hilt. .i«gMt p. iSS. 
(74) Yopiscos io Hi8t..Ajaput.^. 218. ZntiTOlWj 1. i.^. jU' 
HW) Htot.ii^it.ff. 919. 
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280 TOB BBCUKB AKD FALL [Chap. XI. 

Anreiiaii ^oU of Palmyra, had arisen on the hanks of the Nile. FirmnSy 
th?5Sl^a the firiend and ally, as he proudly styled himself, of Odenathus and 
•'^Jf *» Zenobia, was no more than a wealthy merchant of Egypt. In the 
course of his trade to India, he had formed very intimate con- 
nections with the Saracens and the Blemmyes, whose situation on 
dther coast of the Red Sea gave them an easy introduction into the 
Upper Egypt. The Egyptians he inflamed with the hope of free- 
dom, and, at the head of their furious multitude, broke into the 
city of Alexandria, where he assumed the Imperial purple, coined 
money, published edicts, and raised an army, which, as he vainly 
boasted, he was capable of maintaining from the sole profits of his 
paper ^ade. Such troops were a feeble defence against the ap- 
proach of Aurelian; and it seems almost unnecessary to relate, 
that Firmus was routed, taken, tortured, and put to death. Au- 
relian mi^t now congratulate the senate, the people, and himself, 
that in little more than three years, he had restored universal peace 
and order to the Roman world (76). 
A.D.314. Since the foundation of Rome, no general had more nobly de- 
'^^' served a triumph than Aurelian ; nor was a triumph ever celebrated 
with superior pride and magnificence (T7). The pomp was opened 
by twenty elephants, four royal tigers, and above two hundred of 
;the most curious animals from every climate of the North, the East, 
jand the South. They were followed by sixteen hundred gladia- 
tors, devoted to the cruel amusement of the amphitheatre. Thd 
wealth of Asia, the arms and ensigns of so many conquered nations, 
and the magnificent plate and wardrobe of the Syrian queen, were 
disposed in exact symmetry or artful disorder. The ambassadors 
of the most remote parts of the earth, of Ethiopia, Arabia, Persia, 
Bactriana, India, and China, all remarkable by their rich or sin- 
gular dresses, displayed the fame and power of the Ronian empe- 
ror, who exposed likewise to the public view the presents that he 
had received, and particularly a great number of crowns of gold, 
the offerings of grateful cities. The victories of Aurelian were 
attested by the long train of captives who reluctantly attended his 
triumph, Goths, Yandals, Sarmatians, Alemanni, Franks, Gauls, 
! Syrians, and Egyptians. Each people was distinguished by its pe- 
j culiar inscription, and the title of Amazons was bestowed on ten 
I martial heroines of the Gothic nation who had been taken in 
I arms (78). But every eye, disregarding the crowd of captives, was 

^ (76) See Vopiscns in Hist. August, p. 220. 242. As an instance of luxnry, it is observed, that be 
had glass windows. He was remarkable for his strength and appetite, his courage and dexterity. 
From the letter of Aurelian, we may justly infer, that Firmus was the last of the rebels, and con- 
sequently that Tetricus was already suppressed. 

' ■{'11) See the triumph of Aurelian, described by Vopiscus. He relates the particulars with his usual 
minuteness ; and, on this occasion, they happen to he intm^ting. Hist. August, p. 220. 
(78) Among barbarous nations, women have often combated by the side of their husbands. Bat 
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Chap, xi.] OF thb rovan ehpire. %1 

^^xed on the emperor Teiricus, and the queen of the East. The 
former, as well as his son, whom he had created Augustus, was 
dressed in Gallic trowsars (79), a saffron tunic, and a robe of pur- 

/ pie. The beauteous figure of Zenobia was confined by fettws of 

I gold; a slave supported the gold chain which encircled her nedL, 
and she almost fainted under the intolerable weight of jewels. She 
preceded on foot the magnificent chariot, in which she once hoped 
to enter the gates of Rome. It was followed by two other cha- 
riots, still more sumptuous, of Odenathus and of the Persian mo- 
narch. The triumphal car of Aurelian (it had formerly been used 
hj a Gothic king) was drawn, on this memorable occasion, either 
by four stags or by four elephants (80). The most illustrious of 
the senate, the people, and the army, closed the solenm procession. 
Unfeigned joy, wonder, and gratitude, swelled the acclamations of 
the multitude; but the satisfaction of the senate was clouded by the 
appearance of Tetricus; nor could they suppress a rising murmur, 
that the hau^ty emperor should thus expose to public ignominy 
the person of a Roman and a magistrate (81). 

But however, in the treatment of his unfortunate rivals, Aurdian Htetreatmem 
might indulge his pride, he behaved towards them with a gene- ^^^^^^ 
reus clemency, which was seldom exercised by the ancient con- 
quOTors. Princes who, without success, had defended their throne 
or freedom, were frequently strangled in prison, as soon as the 
trkimphal pomp ascended the Capitol. These usurpers, whom 
their defeat had convicted of the crime of treason, were permitted to 

/spend their lives in affluence and honourable repose. The emperor 
presented Zenobia with an elegant villa at Tibur, or Tivoli, about 
twenty miles from the capital; the Syrian queen insensibly sunk 
into a Roman matron, her daughters married into noble famiUes, 
and her race was not yet extinct in the fifth century (82). T^ri- 
ciis and his son were reinstated in their rank and f<»rtunes. They 
erected on the Gselian hill a magnificent palace, and as soon as it 

it is almost impossible that a society of Amazons should ever have existed either in the old or new 
world.* 
/ (79) The use of hraeea, breeches, or trowsers, was still considered in Italy as a Gallic and bar- 
barian fashion. The Romans, however, had made great advances towards it. To entirde the 1^ 
and thighs with /iucta, or bands, was understood, in the time of Pompey and Horace, to be a proof 
of ill health or effeminacy. In the age of Trajan, the custom was confined to the rich and laxu- 
rioos. It gradually was adopted by the meanest of the people. See a very curious note of Casau- 
bon, ad Sueton. in August, c. 82. 

(80) Host probably the former ; the latter, seen on themedak of Aurelian, only denote (according 
to the learned Cardinal Norris) an oriental victory. 

(81) The expression of Calphurnius (Eclog. i. SO.), Nullos ducet captiva trinmphos, as applied to 
Home, contains a very manifest allusion and censure. 

(82) Yopiscus in Hist. August, p. 199. Hieronym. in Chron. Prosper in Chron. Baronios sup- 
poses that Zenobius, bishop of Florence in the time of St. Ambrose, was of her family. 



* Klaproth's theory on the origin of such tra- man, the females may have endeavoured, for a 

ditions is at least recommended by its ingenuity, time, to maintain their independence in thar 

The males of a tribe having gone out on a ma- camp or village, till their children grew up. Tra« 

raoding expedition, and having been cut of to a veb, ch. zzx. Bug. Trans. ^M. 
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WW finiAod, WTiM AaiyJiaft to «ip^er. On Jy6 enkaMe, he i 
a^reeaUy Mnpiised «iih a ^oture wU^h tep g efl c at oA tbek sii^iiltr 
history. Ttey -were 4eUiiealed offeriiig to the lenperor a mrie 
crowA aiii 4he bo^^ of <;iiui9 and agMOMeeiviAg at Us bioids tte 
on»Beii^ ^ Ae ^enaiorial 4i^itf . The father was ailerwartl 
iai^ted watfa ihe go¥erBBefli cf JUacaaia ^), asd Awehaa, wte 
saon adoutted Ihe abdicated mattareh tohb leieadtohip a^d mmvm^ 
saAion, damiliarly^ askad hin. Whether it ware aot mre deaahb 
to admoMflter a |)Daykiee «f IMy, than 4a naiga ^eycnd 1he..^p6t 
The SOB iong 'eentiniied a reaipectaUe nmiber id At senate; nar 
wasiheiieaay one of the lEoMan sabililT moca edteemed hyAw»- 
liao, j» w^ as ^ his successors ^). 
Hif fioleiigaiDdaoivaiiauswas thefNunp^AufdiaB'sli^^ 

HSJf^J^. dlbon^ k q[Maed w^ the dawn 4)f day, the slow mnyesty <Qf Ae 
pvacassioB i»eeaded muk ihe Ca|iitd heCoffe the fiinti hour; and i 
WM fli^ady dark '^ndien tiie eoipepfff Detomed io the palaee. iln 
festivri was frolracted hy ihaahdod Mpresenlaliaiis, tte ^aaaes af 
the circus, the hunting of wild heasts^ eomhais ef g^a^ora^ .aaA 
liia^ engagements. Liberal dsnati^tm were disf^BMited to^&e amy 
and fie«9>]e, and several inalitotkttt, apeeaUe t>r ieaefeial to (ha 
city, CMAnbated to perj^ui^ the ^«ry of AwKlian. A oonsidea- 
ddlefortm of his orieatal spoils was consecrated to ^e gads of 
Aoaie; theCafikol, .and>evory ottier temple, ^aHered with lbe,ofeis- 
X&gs af his oataatatiofaf pifidby-, and ^the leapfle of the Sua alM0 
ncamd aba^w fiftecm Aoosand ijpmwk of gold (8Si). Vhis last was 
aflMgmieini stniotiKe, •eDeoted by Ae eaflkpeaor cm Ae side ct A9 
Qoiidnal hii, and dediealad tseon wMeac 4he tcinai^ tlo that id^ 
wlmn itaafkmt adond as #10 qpannt of his AUe land foiten^. Jis' 
HHiher 4iad 'been an Mfeder fxiesless in a chapd of ilfae €uu^ a 
pemhar d^dtion h) 4he gad «f Li^ was a sentaaaant wfaieh te 
favtonate tpeasatft unldnd in das aafney; and <efery jAep of his 
ei£?atim,ie)i!»ryifiictoy ^)his aeiga» €artiiedaapflrstttkmi)y#att^ 
tude (86). 
H6fn»resMf The arms off Airr^ian had yanqoi^ed the "fereign and domeidb 
^ "i^? ""^ foes 'of (tiie vapiAlic. We aie aauiMd, Aat, by histsahitary r^oar, 
crimes an3 foctions, mischleYOus aits and pernimous connivsnccv 
theilaiiuviairt9rewi^-(rfaleeble.aiid oppressive govseaaieBt, were 
y^aflicated flirou^ont^ftielRoman woridtWO. Stft if we,acttenclivi^ 

(83) Topisc. in Hi8t. August, p. 223. Entcopiitt, ix. tS. Victor I7aiii0t. 3Qt Tdllio, in Alt. 
Aognst. 'p. 196. says, that Tetrieus was made corrector of «U Italy. 

(84) Hist. August, p. 191. 

/t65) Topiscvs io 'Hist. August. 222. losimns, 1. i. p. S8. He placed in it (he images of Belns ud 
of the Sun, whieh he had brought from Palmyra. It was dedicated in the fourth year of his reign 
(Enseb. in Ghron.}, but was most assoredlylKSgan immedtattdy on -his accession. 

i{%9) See in 4he Aoinrtan JBist*ry,fp. att., •tbe ombs «f his Jitham. «8 demrtkm lolhftanB 
> fy «i >4n hiaJttots,^ hia.medak,«»d la awattonad At ?|Im Sb— -tf Iri li n Onintntiiwai 
SpMfaeiin,p.4«0. 

(87) Yopisctts in HiBt.^Aiv>a-9- ^^^ 
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aad if me tiMBoniiMr 4lHit Ihe -jems sbmhAoamiho .(rabitcdisopden 
OMD ^di d jflie tmoottM aUaltad to teanaEDbftl ireipi of Aurelian, ym 
maul cmihm ttwt atfev jAmtktitatyaiB jof peioe men ioBiiifioiait 
t&r 4he ardttom moriL ^of mfanwtim). Etco his aitempt ifd Testoie 
Ae intflpity of ttema, w» opposed ^JL^omiidiblediistiiTeotkm. 
The tiflnpflPor^B ▼mikm JwoaJM out «i 9Be>t>f his iprinnte letterai: 
^ Jmriy," «yB he, ^ite^gods have deeresd tthat my hfe sboiM be 
'^a :|Mrpelaal rnntme. A «editioD "withiii Ifae -waite im§ jnst no^r 
^^^en hirA >to a 'vergr ••eanous ^ivil war. The 'WOikflMn of the 
^^finiiity at ttte MwUgrtioa of (Felidmuit, a dcve to <«^ho«i i had 
*^ flohruBlodflB oDfloyBMiit hiilhe fiaanepw, hsvexiBen m lebettiom. 
^ SDhey tie 4it 'length BOfporanad; tat seven thoesaBd of my soldieis 
^ h«re'iieeii>8lani in tfteeoHteA, of tthose troqm ^HMMe ordicDary ^ata* 
^ lion ifi in Daoia, aad the camps along rthe Danube ^)." ethor 
ivilfira, ^hO(Oon6nn ttievame^et, addlikemse, that it happened 
loon atter inmeBanls ttriunph; Ihat the decisive ongagemeBt wvi 
fought on the C«lian hilL; that Ihe wmrkmen ef the nunt had adid- 
lerotedrfhe cein; and that Ihe emperor veslered the ptMic^oredity 
by ddiveving oi^ food imeney in exchange far the iwd, ^idiicii tfha 
people ivas commaqded to hnAss^ into the .tteasury (W). 

We mi^ eetfteot om^es with rdatang this extvaordinary obsemtioBf 
Inmsaotien, ibait iwe Gamdt dissendnle how modi In ite -present *f ovm ^^^ ^^ 
it appears to ^s meonsisteitt and inorsdIMe. The Abasement ^ 
ftie coin is indeed well enilad to Am administraStion 'sf 'Qsdlienus ; nor 
is Jt unlftely that the mstramenls of ^ eomiption •might dread 
Ae infienlde justice of Auvehan. Birt the goilt, aa well as the pro- 
fit, *must have^been^xnifined to a few; ner isat eaay'to eenoeive by 
wdbat nrfts they eottld «nn ^a ^people <Wtioni they had iijiived, agato^ 
a moMHroh w^iom they haA betrayed. We mig^t mituMdly expect, 
tiittt «a^ wsei<e«»lB«hoQld teFo^hared the p«Mic4eteitaAi€Pn, wMh 
the hrforman and the 'dOier minsters ef op p re s s ion; and iktni Oko 
referaiaiien^rfiihe odn "sheuld have been «n aclieii equally popidar 
intti ^ledealrootien x^ttioseeiMolete accounts, whMi by -^ emp^ 
ror'-s erderwere bvrnft in the forum ^9^jan (90). In«n«gB fWhen 
the pnn<Ap4es <tf commeice wei'eve imperfsd^^underetoody Ihe^mart 
desirable «nd 'might perhaps be^efiei^ %y ^hirih and oqudioieaB 
itaeans; but niemporary^grievance of sodiamatuee can scarealy 
oseite-asdeupport a-senoss^nyli w«r. mievepetition of intokmlbie 
taxes, imposed either on the land or on the necessaries of life, may 
iitJ«tpiO¥ohe4heae^riH> wiUjiot,*er who'oannety reUnqmish their 
country. But the case is far otherwise in every operation whi(3|, 



(88) Hitt. Angost. p. 232. AareUan calls ikmt ^MMien 'Wbm » i > i i wmm , Castriani, ind 
Damci. 

(89) Zosimiu, 1. i. p. 56. Botropiot, ix. iA,iLmfA. Wmat. 

(90) Hist August p. 233. AwelViOlnr. 
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98k T8B DBCLIKB AlCD FALL [Chap. XI. 

by whatsoever expedients, restores the just value of money. The 
transient evil is soon oblitarated by the permanent benefit, the loss 
is divided among multitudes ; and if a few wealthy individuals ex- 
perience a sensible diminution of treasure, with their riches, they 
at the same time lose the d^ree of weight and importance which 
they derived from the possession of them. However Aurdian mi^t 
choose to disguise the real cause of the insurrection, his reformation 
oi the coin could furnish only a faint pretence to a party already 
powerful and discontented. Rome, Uiough deprived of freedom, 
was distracted by faction. The people, towards whom the empe- 
ror, himself a plebeian, always expressed a peculiar fondness, lived 
in perpetual dissension vnth the senate, the equestrian order, and 
the Pnetorian guards (91) . Nothing less than the firm though secret 
Gonspiracf of those orders, of the authority of the first, the wealth of 
the. second, and the arms of the third, could have displayed a 
strength capable of contending in battle with the veteran legions of 
the Danube, which, under the conduct of a martial sovereign, had 
achieved the conquest of the West and of the East. 
cnMityof Mliatever was the cause or the object of this rebellion, imputed 
with so littie probability to the workmen of the mint, Aurelian used 
his victory with unrelenting rigour (92). He was naturally of a 
seve^ dispoMtion. A peasant and a soldier, his nerves yielded not 
easily to the impressions of sympathy, and he could sustain without 
emotion the si^t of tortures and death. Trained from his earlier 
youth in the exercise of arms, he set too small a value on the life of 
a citizen, chastised by military execution the slightest offences, and 
transferred the stern discipline of the camp into the civil adminis- 
tration of the laws. His love of justice often became a blind and 
furious passion ; and whenever he deemed his own or tiie public 
safety endangered, he disregarded the rules of evidence, and the 
proportion of punishments. The unprovoked rebellion with which 
the Romans rewarded his services, exasperated his haughty spirit. 
The noblest families of the capital were involved in the guilt or sus- 
picion of this dark conspiracy. A hasty spirit of revenge urged the 
bloody prosecution, and it prov^ fatal to one of the nephews of the 
enqperor. The executioners (if we naay use the expression of a 
contemporary poet) were fatigued, the prisons crowded, and the un- 
happy senate lamented the death or absence of its most illustrious 
mmibers (93). Nor was the pride of Aurelian less oiSensive to that 

(91 ) It'ilready raged before AareUan's re'tim from Egypt. See Vopiieas, who ^lootet an original 
letter. Hist. August, p. 244. 

(92) Vopiscns in Hist. August, p. 232. The twoTIctors. Entropius, ix. 14. Zosimus (1. i. p. 43.) 
mentions only three senators, and places their death before the eastern war. 

(93) nulla catenati feralis pompa senatus 
Camificum lassabit opus ; nee carcere pleno 

, Infeliz raros numerabit curia Patres. 

Calphum. Edog. i. 60. 
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Chap. XII.] OF THE mOHAN EHFIlffi. 

assembly than his cruelty. Ignorant or impatient of the restraints 
of civil institutions, he disdained to hold his power by any other title 
than that of the sword, and governed by right of con(j[uest an empire 
which he had saved and subdued (%) . 

It was observed by one of the most sagacious of the Roman Hemarchflf 
princes, that the talents of his predecessor Aurelian were better ""^mSTiJ^ 
suited to the command of an army, than to the government of an •'*®"*^*®^ 
empire (95). Conscious of the character in which natuii3 and ex- 
perience had enabled him to excel, he again took the field a few 
months after his triumph. It was expedient to exercise the rest- a. d. via, 
less temper of the legions in some foreign war, and the Persian mon- ^^ ' 
arch, exulting in the shame of Valerian, still braved with impunity 
the offended majesty of Rome. At the head of an army, less for- 
midable by its numbers than by its discipline and valour;^ the em- 
peror advanced as far as the Streets which divide Europe from 
Asia. He there experienced, that the most absolute power is a weak 
defence against the effects of despair. He had tiireatened one of his 
secretaries who was accused of extortion ; and it was known that 
he seldom threatened in vain. The last hope which remained for 
the criminal, was to involve some of the principal officers of the 
army in his danger, or at least in his fears. Artfully counterfeiting 
his master's hand, he showed them, in a long and bloody list, their 
own names devoted to death. Without suspecting or examining 
flie fraud, they resolved to secure their lives by the murder of the 
emperor. On his march, between Byzantium and Heraclea, Aure- 
lian was suddenly attacked by the conspirators, whose stations gave 
them a right to surround his person, and after a short resistance, fell 
by the hand of Mucapor,.a general whom he had always loved and 
trmted. He died regretted by the army, detested by the senate, but a. d. 275 
universally acknowledged as a warlike and fortunate prince, the use- '*'*"*^' 
ful though severe reformer of a degenerate state (96). 



CHAPTER XII. 

Conduct of the Army and Senate after the Death of Aurelian. — Reigns of Tadtus, 
Probus, Gams, and his Sons. 

Such was the unhappy condition of the Roman emperors, that, ExtMoidi. 
whatever might be their conduct, their fate was commonly the same. SJtwSn *SS 
A life of pleasure or virtue, of severity or mildness, of indolence or JJJ2[e*fOTtibe 
glory, alike led to an untimely grave; and almost every reign is choice ©ran 

(94) According to the younger Victor, he sometimes wore the diadem. Dmi and Dominui ap- 
pear on his medals. 

(95) It was the observation of Diocletian. See Topiscus in Hist. August, p. 234. 

(96) Topiscos in Hist. August, p. 231. Zosimus, 1. i. p. 57. Eutrop. ix, 15. The two Victors. 
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The deMfo€#Aiiiilim>.howeTev, is Rmwfeabis^bf itoashwnJThmry 
cwtsequeneosk The ki^^^m admh^ kMmted^ wmi^mvea^ tbm 
victorious chief. The artifice of Ya» pmMmm 8«evetey wa» (fe^ 
Cftvwed and punMed;. Hhd ddvidied conspin^ops attnuLed t!ie fii- 
memA' of Hidrr iiijared S9«?emgnv with siioevBf orw^MisigBed cm^m 
tbff^. awl snbniitted^ to tbe miaiiiiBOiiv neBotartixHD of Ife miKbrf 
orderr wMfeli waaBsignifkid Iff the folkma^BpiMr:: ^ TlusrBrarB'aBEid 
^ lbrtuii«ieaBin]e»fc)-tfKsesiteaiDdpeoplfi<)£ R^obmi. — Tteffenmt 
**■ of one HMf, and far* onsr of Hmvf, hnraiBpmml wof ttt^blii 
^'^ em^ixgr MmAtm^ Mvy^ ii pfeasr foa^ Teoenakii k>riir ao^ 
**tiiQ^l l(i'pla»b«LufetbiKiHBliero£tlnr9od», aid to appoiiit.t 
^ gtfBCTStfOf wtiom yow jiidgneBi shaife dsclaffe imatlkff ei: the hs^fm 
*^ rial punplei lioBe aitlMxe; wito9«giiiAtor'BhArat«ii& 
^ tiib«iled:tb our f069^.^atl eimr iag0 ov«i mr (i^." 'She Ronm 
iSBflto'd heffd^mttsfiiftcsHrpiii^ tbiA amr&^^einpepirbaii be^ a9^ 
anmaMiiDliliieanip: tksy ^eimsti^repieed'nthefMoiAus^iaiv) 
butt the Hwdert and dotiM addicM of Iher logiDfli^ wliBmit wwcwW ' 
BHiBt«3al«ii« fbftaBffiBBblf^hjf liie cobmI, AA»ed tiiviiwrt:{d6a»- 
ipg astonii^mei^ Sndi honooM^afffaw and perhapi ertscHL oooil 
ttitort,. ttef Kbeta#f poumi fbrHi m Hk metaorfci ii«rdoc«»8d 
fiyfBreign. Sudi adoiowledgntieiitff a» gnrttluii cocMissiimy thsf 
setomed to th^ ftriMBl Bsaae» ai the i^pobMc^ who enlerlaiiied so 
|Mt « seaae of tiie legat anttiority of tiie senate m ihe ehoiee of ad 
emperor; Yet, ■o tviMtehm dwig tlm fiatternig appeal, Use mmk 
pnideift of the assembly dedined exposing: their saiEiety asd ^intf 
toihe eaprieeof amarmed midtiAode. The streaglh of the legkms 
W9», indeed, a pledge of their sioeeritf, ^Hee those whomoy cont^ 
mand are se^m reduced to the necessity <rf disffembtii^; but eoinld 
it naturally be expected, fliat a hasty repetitaaee wonld oorrectthe 
inveterate habiiss of fo^ffscope years? Shooid ^ so^Kers i«laps6 
into their accustomed seditions, their insolence might disgrace the 
majesty of the senate, and prove fatal to the object of its choice. 
Motives like these dictated a decree, by which the election of a new 
emperor was referred to the sufi&age of tiie military order. 

A. D. 275. The contention that Ensued is one of the best attested, but most 
A^^Mfui improbable events m the history of mankind (2). The troops, as if 
*"^^t™ s^^**^^ with the exercise of power, again conjured the senate to in- 

mooiL. vesl one of ks own body with the Inpmal purple. The senabe still 
persisted in its iciaaal; the ansy in iftareqiKst. Th6eedpTQfid.ofier 

4 

(1| Vopiscut in Hist. Aognst. p. 222. Anrefios Victor mentions a fonnal deputation tnm tfce 
troops to the senate. 

(2J TopiBcos, onr principal avdioriif, irrotc at ftmre, sixtMD yean mltif after tlie death of Aore- 
lian ; and, besides the recent notoriety of the facts, constantly draws his materlab from the Jonraall 
of the Senate^ and the original papers of the Ulpian library. Zosinnn and ZOnaras appear as igno- 
rant of this tvansactioB as they were in general of the Roman constltotion. 
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ii«M pressed a»d i»je«ted at tea0l tn«e tmes, and iil^ 
iMdesty of either party ws» resohred to receive a master h^m the 
Ipads oC the etker, ei^ iBonihs kisensibly dapeei : aar amasriiig 
popioct of trancpiil aQai%hy, doriag ^^eh file Roman wcktM regained 
wMboul a seteragD, wi^ie«t an oswper, smd wiHiont a seditioR.* 
the genetate and mmpi^nitm^ appointed by Anrelian eontmied to 
iBteiitetheif or&m^ fmirtieiia; asd itk^ol^s^ved, thsrt a proconsul 
4d Jum wa» *e only coaaiderabiv peram raMYed from Ms office^ 
ni tfaeiviiole eoffiM of the itttemgnmA. 

An event somewhat similar, tat nmeh fasa aoOleffti^ i» ggp^ 
fMMd to iMive IwppMiedirftertite iealh df Romukw^ who, in his life 
and ehivactev, iMre tone attnky wi& Anrcitaft. The teott^was 
itRSKit duriog tweire msnllisy titt Ibe deetiow of a M^ine phiibso*- 
ptaty a«d the pnl^ peace waa goaried in tlie same mamer, by tie 
«noB ef Hie several ordet&of tbe state. Bot, inHie tme air^Hna 
md Remans, die anaw of ^ peo^ mme^ conlrofled by the a«h- 
Ihevity of the Patridani; tmd. the balance of freedom waa eawily 
pteserved m a smaU Aid virtaoiia cotMnonity ^. The dadine of 
tt» Roman state, far diiisrent from its infancy, ira» attandied wMi 
eaivy drconatanee fliat eonid baoisb from im^ hilerregnum the 
pf^^ect of obeiimee and hnvtony : an immense and tunuiltuonB 
mipHak^ a wide extent of empire, ttm servile equality of despotismf, 
an army of four handred thmisand mercenari^ and (he experienee 
af frequent revolutions* Yety notwithstanding all these tempta- 
tians, the discipUne and memory of Anrdian stil restrained ^ 
ladHious tefl^^ of the troops, as weHaa the fatal aaobitton of Iheir 
leaders. The flower of the legions raaintaiaed th^statlona on ttie 
banks of the Bo9ph<nm«, and the impfS'ial standard awed the less 
powerful camp^of Romeand ^ iihe pro^ees. A gencxtms^fiioagfa 
transient enHiusiasm seined to Mnniate the miiN^ary order; and we 
may hope ttiat a ferw real patriots cnltivated the retomhig friendship 
«f the army and the senate, aa the only expedient eapaMe (^ resto- 
ling the republic to its ancient beanty and vigonr. 

On the twenty-fifth of September, near eight months after the a. d. 275. 
murder of Aurelian, the consul convoked an assembly of the Semite, Tb?m^ 
and reported the donbtful and dangerous situation of the empire, '^^jj^**** 
He sli^Uy insinuated, that the precarious k>yalty of the soldiers 
depended on the chance of every hour, and of every accident; but 
he represented, with the most convincing eloquence, the varioua 

(a) Liv. i. 17. moaj9. Balicira. i H. p. ItS. Mnfardi in N«U, ^ M. Hm irst df Aese 
inilei* relates tbe story like an orator, tbe second like a kiwyet, and tlie t^idtiU a aondiifc, ud 
MM of them pfsbabfy witAio«t some iirtflnniKtWft «f faUe. 



* The interregnam ooold not be mere thaa eitos was elected tbe ttth Septembec in tb«i 
•even months: Aurelian was assassinated in the year.^C^. 
middle of March, the year of Kome UKU* Ta- 
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dangers'thai migbt attend any farther delay in the ebmee of an em- 
peror. Intelligence, he said, was already received, that the Ger- 
mans had passed the Rhine, and occupied some of the strongest 
and most opulent cities of Gaul. The ambition of the Persian king 
kept the East in perpetual alarms; Egypt, Africa, and lUyridm, 
were exposed to foreign and domestic arms, and the levity of Syria 
wduld prefer even a female sceptre to the sanctity of the Romai 
laws. The consul then a,ddressing himself to Tacitus, the first of 
the senators (k), required his opinion on the important subject of a 
proper candidate for the vacant throne. 

chanctetof If we Can prefer personal merit to accidental greatness, we shall 
Twitus. QQioem the birth of Tacitus more truly noble than tiiat of kings. 
He claimed his descent from the philosophic historian, whose writ- 
ings will instruct the last generations of mankind (5). The senator 
Tacitus was then seventy-five years of age (6). The long pwiod 
of his innocent life was adorned with wealth and honours. He 
had twice been invested with the consular dignity (7), and enjoyed 
with elegance and sobriety his ample patrimony of between two aad 
three millions sterling (8). The experience of so many princes, 
whom he had esteemed or endured, from the vain follies of £lag»- 
balus to the useful rigour of Aurelian, taught him to form a just 
estimate of the duties, the dangers, and the temptations of th^ 
sublime station . From the assiduous study of his immortal ancestor 
he derived the knowledge of the Roman constitution, and of hcnHUi 
nature (9). The voice of the people had already named Tacitas 
as the citizen the most worthy of empire. The ungrateful rumour 
reached his ears, and induced him to se^ the retirement of one of 
his villas in Campania. He had passed two months in the de- 
lightful privacy of Raise, when he reluctantiy obeyed the summoas 
of the consul to resume his honourable place in tiie senate, an^jl io 
assist the republic with his counsels on this important occasion. 

Be Is elected He arose to speak, when from every qusuler of the house, Ik 
emperor, ^^^ saluted vfith the names of Augustus and emptor. " Tacitus 



(4) Yopiscns (in Hist. August, p. 227.) calls him " primae sententke consnlaris;" and soon after- 
wards prine^i muUtu. It is natural to soj^ose, that the monarchs of Rome, diadaining that 
humble title, resigned it to the most ancient of the senators. 

(5) The only objection to this geneak^ is, that the historian was named Cornelius, the empem, 
Claudius. But under the lower empire surnames were extremity various and uncertain. 

(6) Zonaras, 1. xii. p. 637. The iUexandrian Chronicle, by an obvious mistake, tranters that age 
to Aurelian. 

(7) In the year 273, he was ordinary consul. But he must have been Suffectus many yean 
before, and most probably under Valerian. 

(8] Bis millies octingentks. Vopiscus in Hist. August, p. 220. This sum, according to the old 
standard, was equivalent to eight hundred and forty thousand Roman pounds of silver, eadi of the 
value of three pounds sterling. But in the age of Tacitus, the coin had lost much of its weight 
and (rarity. 

(9) After his accession, he gave orders that ten copies of the historian should be annually tran- 
acribed and placed in the public libraries. The Roman libraries have long since perished, and the 
most valuable part of Tacitus was preserved in a single MS. and discovered in a monastery 0^ 
Westphalia. See Bayle, Dictionnaire, Art. Tadte, and Lipsins ad Annal. U, 9. 
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'^ AugostuSy &e gods preserve thee, we choose thee for our so- 
^* yereign, to thy care we entrust the republic and the world. 
*^ Accept the empire from the authority of the senate. It is due to 
** tiiy rank, to thy conduct, to thy manners.'" As soon as the tu- 
mult of acclamations subsided, Tacitus attempted to decline the 
dangerous honour, and to express his wonder, that they should 
elect his age and infirmities to succeed the martial vigour of Aure- 
lian. ^' Are these limbs, conscript fathers I fitted to sustain the 
** weight of armour, or to practise the exercises of the camp? The 
** variety of climates, and the hardships of a military life, would 
*^ soon oppress a feeble constitution, which subsists only by the 
*^ most tender management. My exhausted strength scarcely ena- 
" bles me to discharge the duty of a senator; how insufficient 
M would it prove to the arduous labours of war and government 1 
" Can you hope, that the legions will respect a weak old man, 
** whose days have been spent in the shade of peace and retire- 
** ment? Can you desire that I should ever find reason to r^et 
** tiie favourable opinion of the senate (10)?*' 

The reluctance of Tacitus, and it might possibly be sincere, was and accepts 
encountered by the affectionate obstinacy of the senate. Five bun- ^ ^^ 
dred voices repeated at once, in eloquent confusion, that the great- 
est of the Roman princes, Numa, Trajan, Hadrian, and the Anto- 
nines, had ascended the throne in a very advanced season of life ; 
Hatt tiie mind, not the body, a sovereign, not a soldier, was the 
object of their choice; and that they expected from him no more 
than to guide by his wisdom the valour of the l&^cfrSi These 
pressing though tumultuary instances were seconded' by a more 
regular oration of Metius Falconius, the next on the consiilai bench 
to Tacitus himself. He reminded the assembly of the evils which 
Rome had endured from the vices of headstrong andcapricious youths,^ 
congratulated them on theelection of a virtuous and experienced sena- 
tor, and, with a manly, though perhaps a selfish, freedom, exhorted 
Tacitus to remember the reasons of his elevation, and to seek a succes- 
sor, not in his own family, but in the republic. The speech of Falco- 
nius was enforced by a general acclamation. The emperor elect sub- 
mitted to the authority of his country, and received the voluntary 
homage of his equals. The judgment of the senate was confirmed 
l>y the consent of the Roman people, and of the Prsetorian guards (11) . 

The administration of Tacitus was not unworthy of his life and Authority or 
principles. A grateful servant of the senate, he considered that *^ **■••*• 
national council as the author, and himself as the subject, of the 
laws (12). He studied to heal the wounds which Imperialpride, 

. (10) Vopiacna in Hist. August, p. 33T. 

(jl) Hist. August, p. 228. Tacitus addressed the Praetorians by the appellation of umctiuimi 
milUsSt and the people by that o( $acratis$imi Quiritts. 

(12) In his manumSsnons he nerer eiceeded the number of an hnndied^ ai limited by the Cani- 

I. 19 
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dvfl diicctd, aad inittiry TMkMe;, had iaflk^ 
aod toreitoitey at least, ihe knage of the aoeieiit republic, aa it had 
heenpnB^vedhythepalkyof Angosimt and the wtues oC Tn^ 
iriod the AntoBiiMa* It nay net be osdeta to reeapitelaiie aom&af 
the Mirt unportent prarogatifQB which die seaate appeared to ham 
i«gniiedby theeleetaNiof Tjcite9(13). 1. To iaTeat one of tfair 
body, under the tide of enpeMr, ndtfa (he general oonmamd of the 
armieiy and tt» gtmrament of (he firootier provinces. 2. To d^ 
teminaitoliat, or, aa k wa» then styled, the College of Com^s. 
They wen tw«*re in niunber, who, in suooessiw paurs» eadi, dor- 
Hig the spaee of twa months, fflledtfae year, and lepresenisd Ihe 
di^ty of that onrnnt eSum. The autibanty of tbesenaie, hi te 
nemtation ef the consnfe^ was esercised with such iiriepeodenl 
h^edoA, ttwt w> ngard was paid t* an irregidar reqnest ef Urn 
enperor In favour of his bretiier Fladanus. "^ The senate,'^ ep- 
shMMd Tacitas, wMfa the honcat tcansport d a patdot, '^ anderiiand 
** the dMnK^cr of a prinoe whom ttiey have diosen." 3. J0 
appoint the proconsuls ffiid preudeids of the pnniuices, and te 
awifer on aU themagistrstes their emljurisdictiQn^ k. To reedve 
appeals ttirouf^ the idtermedhde offiee of the i»nfedt of the eiiy 
fipoDi all ttietribnnds of the empire. 5. To give fcwoe and viMdilyv 
by tiieir decwes, to such as they dHmld approve ol the emperor^ 
edicts, 6. To these several branches of authority we ony add 
sometiHipec^tton over the finances, since, eren in the stern FSigt 
of AureUan, It was in their power io dmot a paii of Ibe <revaBQe 
from the ^lUic servioe (14). 
Their ioy and Circular epistles wese sent, wtfunit delay, to all the p ara n c ipa l 
fonfideiice. ^^ ^ theoBipiaa, Tieves, Ifilan, Jkqnileia, The8salonioa,€eriidh, 
AthmM^A^ioeh, Aloiandria, andCan&age, to claim th^ abedienca, 
and to infcm than of the hmipy levolation, wtudi had resteed 
the -RMnan seni^ to its >aBQni ^dignity. Twn ol these epntiea 
are ^tiH-exlanl Vfe Jftewise {Nmess two yery angular fisa^Beots 
of the prmte oowespondeaoe df the senators on tiik ooeamn. 
They dke&i^ die modt enoesiife joy, and the most imhrnnukd 
hopes. *^ Cost aiiwy yonr indotaiee," M is ttaislfaat :one of the 
senatois aAdr o is el Us friend, -^^ emerge from ymnr retranen^'ol 
^'^Baitt -and Putecdi. Hm yoorsetf to the city, to Ihe neiailB. 
^^Roatellonrahei, Ihe whole tepiddteieandiM. Ttadffitotiw 
^ Aoman atrmy, 'to an avmy traly .Ionian ; at lengfli ifm ha¥»ce- 
^ ooyemd our juat autlsmty, Iheend of all onr deaii^. ^VH hear 
^ npg^eais, wa lappnrit :pnoonanla, we create ^mperan? po'lMV* 



«i 



nian law, which was enacted under Aognstus, and at length repealed by Jostinian. 
ad locnm Topisci. 

(13) See the lives of Tadtas, Flerianns, and Probvs, in the JLognstan^aisfocy; we jn^ he will 
asmnd, that whMever the soldier gave, the senator had already given. 

(14) Yopisoas in Hist. Angost. p. 316. the passage is perfectly dear, yet both < 
O a l ii ia i wish to wrraet'H. 
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<^ ia^ we may restrain them--*- to the wise a word is siiffibient (1^^ 
These lofty expectatioofl were, however, soon disappointed ; n(»r, 
indeed, was it possible that the armies and the provinees should 
long obey the luKurious and unwariike nobles (A Rome. On the 
slightest touch, the unsupported fabric of their pride and pow^ 
fell to the ground. The expiring senate dis{^ayed a sudden lustie, 
blazed for a moment, and was extin^shed ior ever. 

All that had yet passed at Koioe was no more Oian a theatrical a. d. m 
representation, unless it was ratified by the more substantial poww ad£Ti^ 
(rf the legions. Leaving the senators to enjoy ttieir dream of free- ^®l^y^* 
dmi and amotion, Tacitus proceeded to the Thracian camp, and 
was titere, by the Praetorian pratoet, presetted to the assmnbled 
troops, as the prince whom they theoiselfies had deoMtiided, attd 
whom the senate had bestowed. A& soon as the prsefect was silent^ 
the ^oaperor addressed hims^ to the sddiers with doquence and 
pr^Nriety. He gratified Hmr ayarioe by a liberal db^ution of 
treasKve, und^ the names of pay and donative. £te atgaged their 
esteem by a spirited declaration, that although his age might disable 
Um 'from the performance of notary ^plcHts, Ins ccmnsds shonld 
never be unworttiy of a Roman gene^, the sueeessor of the brarre 
Aurelian (16). 

Whilst the deceased emperor was making preparations for a se^ The Aiam 
coDd expedition into the East^ he had negotiated wi& the Alani, "^ a '"'7^0^'^ 
Siryttiian peof^e, who pitdied thor tents in the net^:d>ouriiood of '^JS^J^**^ 
tbe lake Moeotis. Those barbarians, allured by presents and sc^i^ 
dies, had promised to invade Perm with a nmroffous body of 11^ 
cavafary. They were futhful to Hmr engagements ; but when they 
arrived on tbe Roman frontier, Aurefian was already dead^ tiie de- 
s^ of tbe Persian war was at least sospmled, and the generate^ 
who, dnrii^ thenr int^regnum, e^sdaed adodlitful aothonty, were 
UBprepared eitiier to reeeive or to cfpwB them, ftfwvked by such 
tieatflient, which they Ctn^dered as trifling and p«rfidion§, theAlainl 
had recourse to thekr own valour for their payment amd rev^ge; 
and as they moved with the n&nal a^iwftnesft of Tartars, tbey aoon 
spread th^ina^ve»over the preivincescrf Ponikis, Ca|)pado(E^, Ciliixa^ 
and Gsifttia. The legioos, who from the opf»osite sbotes of Ibe 
BiotqihoraacoQld atoost distinguisb ttie flames of the cities and vil- 
lages, impatieA^ urged thefr genwal to lead thm i^alnst ibe in« 
vadevs. Thecendnetof TacilcM wassintd^letofaiftageafidetatloii. 
He convinced the barbarians of the faith, as well as of the power, of 
fte^npirfb Gieat nii]iri)eit of Ibe Akmi, sppemti by the pnotind 

(15] Topiscns in Hist. Angpst p.. 23(K 918). 333. The seafttoct cel eb ra ted ike hvBff restontioa 
-witk hecatonbft aad public reieicing^ 
U6),HUUAiigiist.p.32a. 

* On the Alani, lee ch. mA. imI^M. — Vk 
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discharge of Uie engagements which Aurelian had contracted with 
them, rehnquished their booty and captives, and quietly retreated 
to their owto deserts, beyond the Phasis. Against the remainder, 
who refused peace, the Roman emperor waged, in person, a suc-» 
cessful war. Seconded by an army of brave and experienced vete^ 
rans, in a few weeks he delivered the provinces of Asia from the 
terrors of the Scythian invasion (17). 
Detthof the But the glory and life of Tacitus were of short duration. Trans- 
SSST ported in the depth of winter, from the soft retirement of Campa- 
nia to the foot of mount Caucasus, he sunk under the unaccus- 
tomed hardships of a military life. The fatigues of the body w^re 
aggravated by the cares of the mind. For a while, the angry and 
selfish passions of the soldiers had been suspended by the enthu- 
siasm of public virtue. They soon broke out with redoubled vio- 
lence, and raged in the camp, and even in the tent of the aged 
emperor. His mild and amiable character served only to inspire 
contempt, and he was incessantly tormented with factions which he 
could not assuage, and by demands which it was impossible to sa- 
tisfy. Whatever flattering expectations he had conceived of recon- 
ciling the public disorders, Tacitus soon was convinced that the 
licentiousness of the army disdained the feeble restraint of laws, and 
his last hour was hastened by anguish and disappointment. It may 
he doubtful whether the soldiers imbrued their hands in the blood 
of this innocent prince (18). It is certain that ttieir insolence ^aT 
A. D. «6. the cause of his death. - He expired at Tyana in Cappadocia, after a 
^^ "• reign of only six months and about twenty days (19). 
Uforoation The cyos of Tacitus were scarcely cloised, before his brother Flo- 
*hte b^the?' nanus showed himself unworthy to reign, by the hasty usurpation 
norianns. ^^f ^^ purple, without expecting the approbation of flie senate. Tlie 
reverence for the Roman constitution,which yet influenced the camp 
and the provinces, was sufiiciently strong to dispose them to cen- 
siire, but not to provoke them to oppose, the precipitate ambition of 
Florianus. The discontent would have evaporated in idle mur- 
murs, had not the general of the East, the h^oic Probus, bddly 
declared himself the avenger of the senate. The contest, however, 
was still unequal ; nor could the most able leada*, at the head of 
the efieminate troops of Egypt and Syria, encounter, with any hopes 
of victory, the legions of Europe, whose irresistible strength appeared 
to suppcHTt the brother of Tacitus. But the fortune and activity of 

(IT) Vopiscos in Hint. August, p. 280. Zosimus, 1. i. p. 57. Zooms, 1. xii. p. «3T. Two pal* 
sages in the life of Probus (p. 336. 238.) cooTinoe me, that these Scythian invaders of Pontus wero 
Alani. If we may believe Zosimus (1. i. p. 58.], Florianus pursued them as far as the Cimmeriaa 
Bosphoms. Bat he had scarcely time for so long and difficult an expedition. 

(18) Entropius and AoreUus Victor only say that he died; Victor Junior adds, that it was ofi 
fever. Zosimus and Zonaras affirm, that he was killed by the soldiers. Yopiscns mentioos both ac- 
counts, and seems to hesitate. Tet surely these jarring opinions are easily reconciled. 

(19) According to the two Victors, he reigned exactly two hundred dayp. 
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Probus triumphed over every obstacle. The hardy veterans of his 
rival, accustomed to cold climates, sickened and consumed away in 
the sultry heats of Cilicia, where the summer proved remarkably 
unwholesome. Their numbers were diminished by frequent deser- 
tion, the passes of the mountains were feebly defended ; Tarsus 
opened its gates; and the soldiers of Florianus, when they had per- 
mitted him to enjoy the Imperial title about three months, deli- 
vered the empire from civil war by the easy sacrifice of a prince jaiy. 
whom they despised (20). 

The perpetual revolutions of the throne had so perfectly erased Tbeirflmiiy 
every notion of hereditary right, that the family of an unfortunate ^SS^. 
emperor was incapable of exciting the Jealousy of his successors. 
The children of Tacitus and Florianus were permitted to descend 
into a private station, and to mingle with the general mass of the 
people. Their poverty indeed became an additional safeguard to 
their innocence. When Tacitus was elected by the senate, he re- 
signed his ample patrimony to the public service (21), an act of 
generosity specious in appearance, but which evidently disclosed 
his intention of transmitting the empire to his descendants. The 
only consolation of their fallen state, was the remembrance of tran- 
sient greatness, and a distant hope, the child of a flattering pro- 
phecy, that, at the end of a thousand years, a monarch of the race 
of Tacitus should arise, the protector of the senate, the restorer of 
Rome, and the conqueror of the whole earth (22). 

The peasants of Illyricum, who had already given Claudius and character 
Aurelian to the sinking empire, had an equal right to glory in the*"^^^?^**'* 
elevation of Probus (23). Above twenty years before, the emperor pjjg'^' 
Valerian, with his usual penetration, had discovered the rising 
merit of the young soldier, on whom he conferred the rank of tri- 
bune, long before the age prescribed by the military r^ulations. 
The tribune soon justified his choice, by a victory over a great body 
of Sarmatians, in which he saved the life of a near relation of Va- 
lerian ; and deserved to receive from the emperor's hand the collars, 
bracelets, spears, and banners, the mural and the civic crown, and 
all the honourable rewards reserved by ancient Rome for success- 
ful valour. The third, and afterwards the tenth, l^on were en- 
trusted to the command of Probus, who, in every step of his pro- 
motion, showed himself superior to the station which he filled. 
Africa and Pontus, the Rhine, the Danube, the Euphrates, and the 

(20) Hist. Aagast. p. 231. Zosimus, 1. i. p. 58, 59. Zonaras, 1. xii. p. 637. Aurelias Victor , 

says, that Probus assumed the empire in Illyricum ; an opinion which (though adopted by a Tery 
learned man) would throw that period of history into inextricable confusion. 
. (21) Hist. August, p. 229. 

(22) He was to send judges to the Farthians, Persians, and Sarmatians, a president to Taprobana, 
and a proconsul to the Roman island (supposed by Casaubon and Salmasius to mean Britain). Such 
a history as mine (says Yopiscus with proper modesty) will not subsist a thousand years, to expose ' 
or justify the prediction. 

(23) For the private life of Probus, see Topiscus in Hist. AogosU p. 234—237. 
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Mle, by torus afforded liim the most splendid eeeaskms of dte- 
playing hid personal prowess and his (Conduct in war. Auiefiim 
was ind€l)ted to him for the conqnedt of Egypt, 'and still more in- 
debted for ^e honest courage with whkh he often ehecked the 
oraelty of his master. Tacitus, who desired by the d>ilities oi Ms 
generals to supply his own deficiency of military talents, named 
him eommander in chief of all the astern provinces, wl^ five 
tknes &e usual sakry, the promise of the consulship, and the hope 
of a triumph. When Probus ascended the Imperial tiirone, he was 
about forty-four years of age (2^) ; in the foil possession of his 
fame, of the love of the army^ and of a matai^ vigour jof mind 
and body. 
Hisnmectfai Hls acknowledged merit, and the success of his arms ag^itet 
toXd! uie FlorianuB, left him without an enemy or a competitor. Yet, if we 
'^^^' may credit his own professions, very far from being desirous of the 
empire, he had accepted it with the most sincere reluctance. ^^ Bat 
" it is no longer in my power,'* says Probus, in a private letter,^ 
** lay down a title so full of envy and of danger. I must contime 
•* to personate the character which the soldiers have miposed upon 
*< me (25)." His dutiful address to the senate dis{dayed the 8e»- 
timents, or at least the language of a Roman patriot: *< When you 
** elected one of your order, conscript fathers I to succeed the eHi- 
" peror Aurelian, you acted in a manner suitable to your juirthe 
" and wisdom. For you are the legal sovereigns of die world, and 
" the power which you derive from your ancestor wiU descend to 
** your posterity. Happy would it have been, if Florianus, instead 
" of usurping the purple of his brother, like a private inheri- 
** tance, had expected what your majesty might determine, et^er 
•* in his favour, or in that of any other person. The priKRrat 
** soldiers have punished his rashness. To me they have offered 
^ the title of Augustus. But I submit to your clemency my pre- 
A. D. !W6, ** tensions and my merits (26)." When this respectful epistle was 
^"«n»t3. j.^^ jjy ^YiQ c6nsul, the senators were unable to disguise their satoi- 
fiiction, that Probus should condescend thus humbly to solicit a 
sceptre which he already possessed. They celetoated veidi the 
warmest gratitude his virtues, his exploits, and above all his mode- 
ration. A decree iihmediately passed, without a dissenting voice, 
to ratify the election of the eastern armies, and to confer on ^tmr 
chief all the several branches of the Imperial dignity : the names of 
Csesar and Augustus, the title of Father of his country, the right of 
making in the same day three motions in the senate (27), the office 

(24) According to the Alexandrian chronicle, he was fifty at the tira« of his deafti. • 

(25) the letter was addressed to the Praetorian Pnefect, whom (on co&ditkm of his good be* 
haviour] he promised to continae in his great office. See Hist. Aagtnt. p. 237. 

(26) Voplscus in ffist. August, p. 237. the date of the letter is assuredly ftftilty. XBittiKi of 
Won. Fehruar. we may read JVon. August. 

(27) Hist. August, p. 238. It is odd that the senate should treat Ptobns lew ftrtroettMy than 
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st BontifiBK Mssimitty the irAunitiaa powery and Die proooosalar 
jeammaiid; a mode of invesiitare, ^vhKfay tticnigh it seenied to nnd- 
iiply the anthority of the emperw, eoLpreaaed the conatitution of ibe 
ancient ropuhlic. The reign of Probss coriiesponded wilfa Qiis {air 
J»giiinng. The aenate was pwiaiUed to direct the dvil admima- 
irata«i of the empife. Their {nthful geoerai assarted the honour t>f 
the Roman. armsy and often laid at their feet ^owns of gold and 
Jfaarbaric tropUeg, the fruita of his nvmeroos yictonea (SB). Yet, 
/iriiilat he gratified their Tamty, he muat secretly have despised ^bm 
jmloleiiee and weakness. Ilioiigh it was every nwafiaBt in thehr 
q^omer to repeal tte disgiaeefol edict of Gdlianns, the proud sucooa- 
-aors of the Scipios fatiently aeqoieseed in their excluMon fcna all 
iBulttary employoMnts. They soon experieiiced, that those who 
itefuae the sword, must renounce the se^tre. 

The atrength of Aurdian had orudied on every aide the enemies Tictorieior 
«f Rome. After his death they seemed to revive with an increase ^^JJ^*^^ 
/of fiiry and of numbers. They were again vanquii^ed by the iKstive *>*^*>«'»«»'' 
HOBOur of Probus, irtio, in a short ragn «f about aix years (29), 
ijaqualied the fame of andrat heroes, and restored peace and order 
h> every provinoe jof the Roman world. The dangerous frontier of 
-]Ui»tia he so firmly secured, that he left it witi»mt tbeauspicioa of 
.«fi enemy. He broke the wandering power of tl^ Sarmatian tribes, 
«aod by the terror of his arms compelled thoae bariutrians to rdin- 
;jqaidi tiirir spoil. The Gothic nation courted the alliance of so wv- 
iBke an^nperor (30). He attacked the laaanans in their moun- 
-taina, besieged and took several of their rtrongest cashes (31), and 
.flattered himsdf that he had for ever suppressed a domestic foe, 
whose indq^ndence so deeply wounded the majesty of the empire. 
The troubles excked by the usurper Finmis in the Upper Egypt, had 
never been perfectly appeased, and the cities of Ptolemais and Cop- 
los, fortified by the alliance of the Blemmyes, still maintained an 
obscure rebellion. The chastisement of those cities, and of their 
auxiliaries the savages of the South, is said to have alarmed the 
court of Persia (32), and the Great Ring sued in vain for the friend- 
ship of Probus. Most of the exploits which distinguished his reign, 
were achieved by the personal valour and conduct of the emperor, 
insomuch that the writer of his life expresses some amazement 

9tnm AHtofthivs. That fHrhtce had reoefred, «t«ii foisfere iknQ dea^ of Pius, /»« quint»rela- 
tionit. See CapiMlib. in Hist. August, p. ^A, 
(i8) See the dutiAil latter of Probus to the seiurte, after his Cennan yictories. Hist. August. 

p. no. 

{fS) 9he date and duration of the reign of Probus are very eorreetly ascortaiued by Cardinal 
IToris in iiis learned ^ork, De Bpochis Syro-lbcedonum, p. 96>-4e5. A passage of Eua^us con- 
nects the second year of Pnobns with the aeras of several of the Syrian cities. 

t30) Topiseus in Hist*. August, p. 239. 

(31) Zostmus {1. i. p. 0^--65.) tells us a very long «id trifling story of lycins the Isaurian 
robber. 

(33) Zosim. 1. i. p. 65. Topiseus in Hist. August, p. t9», MO. But it seens Incre^le that the 
defeat of the savages of iEthiopia could affect the Persian monarch. 
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how, in so short a time, a single man could be present in so many 
distant wars. The remaining actions he entrusted to the care of his 
lieutenants, tiie judicious choice of whom forms no inconsiderable 
part of his glory. Garus, Diocletian, Maximian, Constantiiis, Ga- 
lerius, Asclepiodatus, Annibalianus, and a crowd of other chiefs, 
who afterwards ascended or supported the throne, were trained to 
arms in the severe school of Aurelian and Probus (33)./ 
A. B. 277. But the most important service which Probus rendered to the 
caui^^e republic, was the deliverance of Gaul, and the recovery of seventy 
ib«iton«nj, flourishing cities oppressed by the barbarians of Germany, who, 
' since the death of Aurelian, had ravaged that great province with 
impunity (Si). Among the various multitude of those fierce invar 
ders, we may distinguish, with some degree of clearness, three great 
armies, or rather nations, successively vanquished by the valour of 
Probus. He drove back the Franks into their morasses; a descrip- 
tive circumstance from whence we may infer, that the confederacy 
known by the manly appellation of FreCf already occupied the flat 
maritime country, intersected and almost overflown by the stagnar- 
ting waters of the Rhine, and that several tribes of the Frisians and 
Batavians had acceded to their alliance. He vanquished the Burgun- 
dians, a considerable people of the Yandalic race.* They had wan- 
dered in quest of booty from the banks of the Oder to those of the 
Seine. They esteemed themselves sufiiciently fortunate to purcha98y 
by the restitution of all their booty, the permission of an undisturbed 
retreat. They attempted to elude that article of the treaty. Their 
punishment was immediate and terrible (35). But of all the in- 
vaders of Gaul, the most formidable were the Lygians, a distant 
people who reigned over a wide domain on the frontiers of Poland 
and Silesia (36). In the Lygian nation, the Arii held the first r3tok 

(33) Besides these irell known chiefs, several others are named by Vopiscns (Hist. August, 
p. 241.), whose actions have not reached our knowledge. 

(34) See the Caesars of Julian, and Hist. August, p. 238. 240, 241. 

(33) Zosimuis, 1. i. p. 62. Hist. August, p. 240. But the latter supposes the punishmont inflicted 
with the consent of their kings; if so, it was partial, like the offence. 

(36) See Cluver. Germania Antiqua, 1. iii. Ptolemy places in their country the city of Calisia, 
probably Galish in Silesia.f 



♦ It was only under the emperors Diocletian f Luden, vol. ii. 501. supposes that these 

and Maximian, that the Burgundians, in concert Aoy twvat have been erroneously identiGed with 

with the Alemanni, invaded the interior of Gaul : the Lygii of Tacitus. Perhaps one fertile source 

under the reign of Probus they did no more than of mistakes has been that the Romans liave turned 

yass the river which separated them from the appellations into national names. Malte Bnm 

Roman Empire : they were repelled. Gatterer observes of the Lygii, " that their name appean 

presumes that this river was the Danube : a pas- Sclavonian, and signifies * inhabitants of plains ;* 

sage in Zosimus af^pears to me rather to indicate they are probably the Lieches of the middle ages, 

the Rhine. Zos. I. i. p. 37. edit. H. Etienne, and the ancestors of the Poles. We find among 

1 581 . — G. the Arii the worship of the two twin gods known 

On the origin of the Burgundians may be con- in the Sdavian mythology.** Kalte Brao, voL i. 

suited Malte Brnn, Geogr. vi. p. 396. (edit. p. 278. (edit. 1831.)" II* 
1831.), who observes that all the remains of the 
Bnrgundian language indicate that Uiey spoke a 
Gothic dialect. ~M. 
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4^y their numbers and fierceness. '^ The Arii (it is thus that they 
^* are described by the energy of Tacitus] study to improve by art 
^' and circumstances the innate terrors of thdr barbarism. Th<3ir 
^* shields are blacky Uieir bodies are painted black. They choose 
** for the combat the darkest hour of the night. Their host ad- 
*' yancesy covered as it were with a funereal shade (37) ; nor do they 
** often find an enemy capable of sustaining so strange and infernal 
^' an aspect. Of all our senses^ the eyes are the first vanquished 
^ ' in battle (38) . " Yet the arms and discipUne of the Romans easily 
discomfited these horrid phantoms. The Lygii were defeated in a 
general engagement, and Semno, the most renowned of their chiefs, 
fell alive into the hands of Probus. That prudent emperor, unwill- 
ing to reduce a brave people to despair, granted them an honourable 
capitulation, and p^mitted them to return in safety to their native 
country. But the losses which they suffered in the march, the 
battle, and the retreat, broke the power of the nation : nor is the 
Lygian name ever repeated in the history either of Germany or of 

_the empire. The deliverance of Gaul is reported to have cost the 
lives of four hundred thousand of the invaders; a work of labour to 
the Romans, and of expense to the emperor, who gave a piece of 
gold for the head of every barbarian (39). But as the fame of war- 
riors is built on the destruction of human kind, we may naturally 

^spect, that the sanguinary account was multiplied by the avarice 
of the soldiers, and accepted without any very severe examination 
by the liberal vanity of Probus. 

Since the expedition of Maximin, the Roman generals had confined and eaniei 
their ambition to a defensive war against the nations of Germany, Gemany.^ 
who perpetually pressed on the frontiers of the empire. The more 
faring Probus pursued his Gallic victories, passed the Rhine, and 
displayed his invincible eagles on the banks of the Elbe and the 
Necker. He was fully convinced, that nothing could reconcile the 
minds of the barbarians to peace, unless they experienced in their 

, own country the calamities of war. Germany, exhausted by the 
ill success of the last emigration, was astonished by his presence. 
Nine of the most considerable princes repaired to his camp, and fell 
prostrate at his feet. Such a treaty was humbly received by the 
Germans, as it pleased the conqueror to dictate. He exacted a strict 
restitution of the effects and captives which they had carried away 
from the provinces ; and obliged their own magistrates to punish the 
more obstinate robbers who presumed to detain any part of the 
spoil. A considerable tribute of corn, cattle, and horses, the only 
wealth of barbarians, was reserved for the use of the garrisons 

(37) Feralit um&ra, is the expresnon of Tacitiu : it is sorely a very bold one. 

(38) Tacit. Gennania (c. 43.). 

(39) Vopiscus in Hist. August, p. 238. 
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T^Hiich pMlbM efttabliihed on the limte irftiiesr lenrHorf . Se «i»ii 
>Mit6fUHiied 8ome Oughts of compeHing ^0 Geitnans to rdinqaidi 
'tte exerd«e <rf armsy ff»l to tmst their diffeve&oeB to the jmUce, ttieir 
fifety to Hiepowter of Rome. To sK»$0fnp1ish these galutary ends, ttie 
^otigtai)^ tesidence of an finperial goyernor, supported by a name- 
TKWis army, was indispensably requisite. Probus ^erefore judged 
it more ^:pedient to defer ihe execution of so great a design ; i?hich 
was indeed ralher of specious than solid utility (40) . Had Germany 
hem Hidnced into the state of a prottnee, the Romans, with im- 
mense labour and expense, would have acquired only a more oxten- 
stre boundary to defisnd against <iie fiercer and more acliye'bari>a^ 
viansofScythia. 
He builds a Instead of reducmg the wartBte natives of Germany to the oon- 
itoJTSe dition of stibjeCts, PrdbtK contented himself with the humble expe- 
DiDube. dient of raising a bulwark against their inroads. Thccountry, whii^ 
now forms the circle of Swabia, had been left desert in the age of 
Ac^ustus Dy the emigration of its ancient inhabitants (M) . The fer- 
tility of the soil soon attracted a new colony from the adjaoent pro- 
vinces of Gaul. Crowds of adventurers, of a roving temper and of 
desperate fortunes, occupied the doubtful possession, and acknow- 
ledged, by the payment of tythes, the majesty of the einpire(42). 
To protect these new subjects, a line of frontier garrisons was 
gradually extended from the Rhine to Ihe Danube. About the reiga 
of Hadrian, when that mode of defence began to be practised, these 
garrisons were connected and covered by a strong entrenchment of 
t*ees and palisades. In the place of so rude a bulwark, ihe emperor 
Probus constructed a stone wall of a consideraUe height, and 
atrengthened it by towers at convenient distances. From the neigh- 
bourhood of Newstadt and Ratisbon on the Danube, it sketched 
across hills, valleys, rivers, and morasses, as far as Wimpfen on 
the Necker, and at length terminated on the banks of the Rhine^ 
after a winding course of near two hundred miles (43). This im- 
portant barrier, uniting the two mi^ty streams iiiat protected the 
provinces of Europe, seemed to fill up the vacant space through which 
the barbarians, and particulariy the Alemanni, could penetrate with 
the greatest facility into the heart of the empire. But the experience 
of the worid, from China to Britain, has exposed the vain attempt 
of fortifying any extensive tract of country (4.4.). An active enemy, 

t40) Hifet. Aagost. p. 2S8, 289. Yopiscas quotes at ktter tnrn the ttnpeior totfae MMte, ia^^vych 
he mentions his design of reducing Germany inlo a province. 

(41) Strabo, 1. vii. According toTelleius Patcrculus (ii. 108.], Marobodaus led his MarcoQitnnt 
iato Bohemia : Chiverius (Oerman. Anliq. iii. 8.) proves that it wts ffwa Svabia. 

(42) These settlers, from the payment of tythes, were denominated Decumates. Tacit. Germa- 
nia, c. 29. 

(43) See notes de I'Abb^ de la Bleterie k la Germanie de Tacite, p. J 83. His account of the wall 
is chiefly borrowed <as be says himsetf) fipom the Alsatia lUwimta of Schospflin. 

(44) See Recherches sur les Chinois el les JEgyptiens, tom. ii. p. 81—192. The anonymous amthor 
ii weU acquainted with the globe in general, and with Germany in particular : with regard to the 
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^rho can«<^t«iid wyliispQifils of attack, mast, in tl^^sd, dtah- 
eover some feeble spot, or some unguarded moment. The strength, 
fts well as the attention, of the defenders is divided ; and such ate 
1^ blind c^cts of terror on the firmest troops, that a line broken 
in a single place is almost instantly deserted. The fate of the wall 
iTrfaich Prdbus ereiited, may confirm thegeneraldMerratian. Within 
m few years after his death, it was orerdtrown by the Alemanni. 
lis scattered ruins, unirersaHy aseribed to the power of the Dwbqwmi, 
t»>w serve only to excite the wonder of the Swabian peasant. 

Among the useful conditions of peace imposed by PrdH» on the xntrodnetioB 
yanquished nations of Germany, was Uie obligation of supplying the settlement of 
^Roman army with sixteen thousand recruits, the bravest and most but^uteas. 
Tdbust of their youth. The emperor dispersed them tiirough all the 
-provinces, and distributed this dangerous reinforcement in small 
hands, of fifty or sixty each, among ttie national troops; judiciously 
observing, that the aid which the republic derived from the barbtt- 
-lians, should be felt but not «een (4.5) . Their aid was now become 
necessary. The feeWe elegance of Italy and the internal provinces 
eould no longer support the wdght of arms. The hardy frontwr of 
tke Rhine and Danube still produced minds and bodies equal to the 
labours of the camp ; but a perpetual series of wars had gradually 
diminished their numbers. The infrequency of marriage, and the 
•'tmn of agriculture, affected the principles of population, and not 
only destroyed the strength of the present, but intercepted the hope 
of future, generations. The wisdom of Probus embraced a great 
and beneficial plan of replenishing the exhausted frontiers, by new 
colonies of captive or fugitive barbarians, on whom he bestowed 
lands, cattle, instruments of husbandry, and every encouragement 
that might engage them to educate a race of soldiers for the service 
of the republic. Into Britain, and most probably into Gambridge- 
shire(46), he transported a considerable body of Vandals. The im- 
possibility of an escape reconciled them to their situraition, and in 
the subsequent troubles of that island, they approved themselves 
the most faithful servants of the state (47) . Great numb^s of Franks 

latter, be cpiotes a work of M. Hanselnian ; but be seems to confound tbe wall of Probns, designed 
«g»in8t the Alemanni, witb tbe fortification of the Mattiaoi, coostrMted in tbe adgbbMrbood of 
Frankfort against tbe Calti.* 

(45) He distributed about fifty or sitty batbarians to aNwnerus, as U was tben cailled, a corps, 
witb wbose eslablisbed number we are not exactly acquainted. 

(46) Camden's Britannia, Introduction, p. 136.; but he «peaks from a very doubtful conjeotare. 

(47) Zosimus, 1. i. p: 62. According to Topi8Cns,.anolbcr body of Vandsds was less fiaitbfbl. 



* De Panw is weU known to bare been tbe leur existence, ou peut en imposer pendant 

ambor of this work as of the Rechercbes sur les quelque temps k des lecteurs pr^venus ou pea 

'Jtai^cains before quoted. The judgmeit of iMtrnits : mais le raepris qui ne uMBqne gi^de 

M. R^musat on this writer is in a very different, succeder k cet engouement fait bient6t justice dc 

I fear a juster tone. Quand au lieu de recher- ces assertions basard^, et eUes retombent dans 

cher, d'examiner, d'etudier, on se borne, comme Toubli d'autant plus promptement, qu'elles ont 

cet ^crivahi, k juger, k prononcer, k d^ider, ii6 poshes avec plus de confiance ou de t^m^rit^. 

sans connattre ni I'histoire ni les Ungues, sans Sur lesLangnes TartarOB,p. 331.— If. 
recourir aux sources, sans mime se douter de 
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and Gepidid were settled on the banl^s of Oie Danube and the Rhine. 
An hundred thousand Bastams, expelled from their own country, 
cheerfully accepted an estabUshment in Thrace, and soon imbibed 
the manners and sentiments of Roman subjects [kS) . But the expec- 
tations of Probus were too often disappointed. The impatience and 
idleness of the barbarians could ill brook the slow labours of agrir- 
culture. Their unconquerable loye of freedom, rising against 
despotism, provoked them into hasty rebellions, alike fatal to them- 
selves and to the provinces (iit9), nor could these artificial supplies, 
howeverrepeatedbysucceeding emperors, restore the impc^tant limit 
of Gaul and Ulyricum to its ancient and native vigour. 
Daring Of all the barbarians who abandoned their new settlements, and 

*!ji«?raDkf.' disturbed the public tranquillity, a very small number returned to 
their own country. For a short season they might wander in arms 
through the empire; but in the end they were surely destroyed by 
the power of a warUke emperor. The successful rashness of a party 
of Franks was attended, however, with such memorable conse- 
quences, that it ought not to.be passed unnoticed. They had be^i 
established by Probus, on the sea-coast of Pontus, with a view of 
strengthening the frontier against the inroads of the Alani. A fleet 
stationed in one of the harbours of the Euxine fell into the hands of 
the Franks; and they resolved, through unknown seas, to explore 
their way from the mouth of the Phasis to that of the Rhine* 
They easUy escaped through theBosphorus and Ae Hellespont, and 
cruising along the Mediterranean, indulged their appetite for re- 
venge and plunder, by frequent descents on the unsuspecting shores 
of Asia, Greece, and Africa. The opulent city of Syracuse, in whose 
port the navies of Athens and Carthage had formerly been sunk, 
was sacked by a handful of barbarians, who massacred the greatest 
part of the trembling inhabitants. From the island of Sicily, the 
Franks proceeded to the columns of Hercules, trusted themselves 
to the ocean, coasted round Spain and Gaul, and steering their 
triumphant course through the British channel, at length finished 
their surprising voyage, by landing in safety on the Batavian or 
Frisian shores (50). The example of their success, instructing their 
countrymen to conceive the advantages, and to despise the dangers, 
of the sea, pointed out to their enterprising spirit, a new road to 
wealth and glory. 
meroUof Notwithstanding the vigilance and activity of Probus, it was al- 

^SriSrtj^ *^^st impossible that he could at once contain in obedience every 
part of his wide-extended dominions. The barbarians, who broke 
their chains, had seized the favourable opportunity of a domestic 

(48) Hist. Angost. p. 240. They were probably expelled by the Goths. Zosim. I, i. p. 66. 

(49) HUl. August, p. 240. / r— J 
150) Panegyr. Yet. v. J8. Zoiimus, 1. i. p. 66. 
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war. When the emperor marched to the relief of Gaul, he devolved 
the command of the East on Saturninus. That general, a man of 
merit and experience, was driven into rebellion by the absence of 
his sovereign, the levity of the Alexandrian people, the pressing 
instances of his friends, and his own fears; but from the mo- 
ment of his elevation, he never entertained a hope of empire, or 
even of life. "Alas I" he said, "the republic has lost a useful 
** servant, and the rashness of an hour his destroyed the services 
** of many years. You know not," continued he, " the misery of 
** sovereign power; a sword is perpetually suspended over our head. 
** We dread our very guards, we distrust our companions. The 
** choice of action or of repose is no longer in our disposition, 
" nor is there any age, or character, or conduct, that can protect 
** us from the censure of envy. In thus exalting me to the throne, 
** you have doomed me to a life of cares, and to an untimely fate. 
**The only consolation which remains is, the assurance that I 
" shiall not fall alone (51)." But as the former part of his predic- 
tion was verified by the victory, so the latter was disappointed by 
the clemency, of Probus. That amiable prince attempted even to 
save the unhappy Saturninus from the fury of the soldiers. He 
had more than once solicited the usurper himself, to place some 
confidence in the mercy of a sovereign who so highly esteemed his a. d. 279. 
character, that he had punished, as a malicious informer, the first 
who related the improbable news of his defection (52). Saturni- 
nus might, perhaps, have embraced the generous offer, had he not 
been restrained by the obstinate distrust of his adherents. Their 
guilt was deeper, and their hopes more sanguine, than (hose of their 
experienced leader. 

The revolt of Saturninus was scarcely extinguished in the East, a. d. 280. 1 
before new troubles were excited in the West, by the rebellion of jja^^'ii, 
Bonosus and Proculus, in Gaul. The most distinguished merit of ^^ ^^^ 
those two officers, was their respective prowess, of the one in the 
combats of Bacchus, of the other in those of Venus (53), yet neither 
of them were destitute of courage and capacity, and both sustained^ 
with honour, the august character which the fear of punishment 
had engaged them to assume, till they sunk at length beneath the 
superior genius of Probus. He used the victory with his accus- 
tomed moderation, and spared the fortunes as well as the lives of 
their innocent families (5ft'). 

[Si) Yopiscns in Hist. August, p. 345, 346. Tbe anfortoDite orator bad stodied rhetoric at Cat' 
duige ; and was therefore more probably a Moor (Zotim. 1. i. p. 60.) than a Gvil, as Yopiscos caUs 
liiai. 

(S3) Zonaras, 1. xii. p. 638. 

(53) A very surprising instance is recorded of the prowesa of Procubs. He bad taken one hun« 
dred Sannatian virgins. The rest of the story he mult rdate in hit own language : Ex his una nocte 
decern inrvi ; omne» tamen, quod in me erat, mulieres intra dies quindecim redkUdi. Yofriacns in Hill.' 
August, p. 346, 

(54) Proculus, vho was a natire of Albengue on the Genoese ooait, anaed two thousand «C hi» 
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A.p. 281. The wm of Probus had now sofipreseed «U the foreign ao4 
'^'SrS^ clDiiie«tic eoemies of the state* His mild but steady adnunistration 
^^^ confirmed the re-eslabllshment of the public tranquillity; nw Wae* 
there left in the provinces a hostile barbarian^ a tyrant^ or even a 
robber, to revive the memory of past disorders. It was time thrt' 
the emperor should revisit Rome, and cdebrate his own glory and Um 
gen^^ happinese. The triumph due to the valour of Probus was- 
conducted with a magnificence suitable to his fortune, and ihe 
people who had so lately admired the trophies of Aurelian, gazed' 
with equd pleasure on those of his heroic successor (55). We 
oannot, on this occasion,, forget the desperate courage of about 
' fourscore gladiators, reserved with near six hundred others, for the 
inhuman sports of the amphitheatre. Disdaining io shed their Mood 
for the amusement of the populace, they lulled tfamr keepars, broke 
from the place of their confinement, and filled the streets of Rome 
with blood and confusion. After an obstinate resistanoe, they were 
overpowered and out in pieces by the regular forces; but they oIh 
tained at least an honourable death, and the satisfaction ot a josi 
revenge (56). 
HUditcipUne. ^^^ military dismpline wUch reigned in the oamps of Pvobufl^ 
was lest cruel than that of Aurelian, but it was equally rigid and 
esact. The latter had punished tlra irregularities of the soldiers 
witti unrelenting severity, the former i^ev^ted them by employing 
the legions in constant and useful lab(Mir«« When Probus com-^* 
mMided in Egypt, he executed many considerable vfForks for the 
spleodour and benefit of that rich country. The navigation of the 
Nile* so important to Rome itself, was improved; and t^mples^ 
bridges, porticoes, and palaces, were constructed by the hands of 
the soldiers, who acted by turaa as arohiteots, as aigineers, and 
as h|id)andmen (57). U was reported of Hannibal, that, in onto 
to preserve his troops from the dangerous temptations of idleness, 
he had obhged them to form large plantalions of olive kees along 
the coast of Africa (58). From a shniiar principle, Prc^His exer- 
cised his legions in covering with rich vineyards, the hills of Gaul 
and Pannonia, and two consideraMe spots »e described, whidi 
weve entirely dug and planted by military lahomr (59). One <rf* 
theae, known under the name of Mount Almo, was situated neir 

own slaves. His ricbes -were great, but they were acquired by rtbbery. It iw» aflerwiids a sayiaf 
of bis family, sibi non placere esse vel principes vel latrones. Yopiscus in Hist. August, p. 247. 

(55) Hist. August, p. 240. 

(56) Zosim. 1. i. p. M. 
(») Hist. Aogwt. p. 2S6w 

(58) Aurel. Victor, in Prob. But tbe policy of Hannibal, unnoticed by any more ancient writaiv 
is irreconcileable witb the bistory of bis life. He left AfKca wben be wwnine years old, returned 
toitwhMlMwa8flmy4Te,aMlfmmedifttelykMtbi»affmynvtbedeeWiv«bMllBof2am«. Urim, 
XIX. ar. ' 

(Sft) Hi«t.A«gi8t.p.M0. l«iMpvix*IT. Jmnl^VMMrittPiokVtaiMPAmiMt mvenk^m 
piohibition of Domitian, and granted a general permission of planting vines to tbe Ganby tbe Hk 
tou,MkdiWlteM»iaM. 
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Sirmium, the coua^ whmre Probus was born, for wfaicb he ever 
itetaioed a partial afifoction, aad whose gratitude he eadeavouced to 
secure, by coaverting iqto tillage a large and unhealthy traci of 
marshy ground. An army thus employed, constituted perhaps the 
most useful, as .well as the bravest, portion of Roman subjecto. 

But in the prosecution of a {avourite scheme, the best of mieB, His death. 
satisOed with the rectitude of their intentions, are subject to forget 
tbe boumte of mod^ation; nor did Probus himsdf suflKeiently coiw* 
suit the patience and disposition of his fierce legionu^es (60) . The 
dangers of the military profession seem only to beSmpensated by 
a life of pleasure and idleness; but if the duties (Ahe soldier am 
incessantly aggravated by the labours (tf the peafiAi]J[ he will at lait^ 
sink under the intol^ahle burden, or shake it off with indigna*^ 
tion. The imprudence, of Probus is said to have inflamed the 
discontent of his troops. IVb^e attentive to the interests of mankind 
than to those of the army, he expressed the vain hope, that, by the 
establishment of universal peace, he should soon abolish the ne- 
QMstty qI a standing and merceniufy iorce (61). The ungnarded 
ei^essi(Hi proved fatal to him* In one of the hottest days of sunw 
me^j as he severely urged the unwholesome laboiff of draining the 
marshes of Sinntuo, the s<^iars, inpatient of latigue, on a sudde» 
threw down their tools, grasped thmr arms, and broke out into a 
hurious mutiny. The emperor, conscious of hie danger, took re^ 
flo^ in a lofty tower, consbrueted for ibe purpose of surveying the 
progress of the work (62)« The tower wa3 iaetantiy ilorced, and a a. d. aas. 
thousand swords were plunged at onee into tbehosoip of the unfer* ^°^^ 
tunate Probus. The rage of the troops subsided aa sooa as it had 
been gralifiedL They then lamented their tatal rashness, Corgot the 
sevmty of the emptor, whom they had nmssacred, and faasteiied 
i0 perpetuftW, bj an heneurahle naonumwt^ fte mmmorY .of, hia 
Turiues and vietoiies (<3)« 

When the leg^ns bad indui^ed theb* ^riief and r ey optan ee for the siecuon and 
deMh of Probua, Q^ unawnious consent decbved Carua, his Pm^ "^"c^! ""^ 
torian pr«feot, the most deserving oi the In4>wal ilumie. Ewtj 
circumstanee that relates to this prinae appears of a mixed and 
doubtful nature. He gloried in the title of Roman Citizen; and 
affected to compare the purity of his bloody with the foreign and 
even haiharous or^n of the j^ieoediog emperors; yet ttie most in- 
quisitive of bis contemporaries, very far from admitting his daim^ 
ham variously deduced hk ewn hirdi, er ttiat of his pwents, from 

(60) Julian bestows a severe, and indeed excessive, censure on th a i igM tf ^tfliolMH, who, ts b* 
tbioka, alvMtdesofvedilMsaite. 

eloqu^Mie. 
4i^ IwfiaAirtia. it #HBw.to A^re beaait mmmMft »pif,J»*«aa4 wriA <>a». 
(63) Probos, et Tere probus situs est; Victor omsinm gentiom Barbaranim ; victor etitai lifm - 
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niyricttiiiy from Gaul, (mt from Africa {6k). Though a soldier^ -he 
had received a learned education ; though a senator, he was invited 
with the first dignity of the army; and in an age, when the civil 
and military professions began to be irrecoverably separated from 
each other, they were united in the person of GBirus. Notwitb* 
standing the severe justice which he exercised against the assassins 
of Probus, to whose favour and esteem he was highly indebted, he 
could not escape the suspicion of being accessary to a deed from 
whence he der^d the principal advantage. He enjoyed, at least, 
before his elevBon, an acknowledged character of virtue and abi- 
lities (65) ; but Vis austere temper insensibly degenerated into mo- 
roseness and (]|pelty; and the imperfect writers of his life almost 
hesitate whettier they shall not rank him in the number of Roman 
tyrants (66). When Carus assumed the purple, he was about sixty 
years of age, and his two sons, Carinus and r<)umerian, had already 
attained the season of manhood (67). 
The The authority of the senate expired with Probus; nor was tiie 

•^"J^®' repentance of the soldiers displayed by the same dutiful regard for 
and peppie. i\^q f.\y\\ power, which they had testified after the unfortunate deaft 
of Aurelian. The election of Carus was decided witiiout expecting 
tile approbation of the senate, and the new emperor contenteid him- 
self with announcing, in a cold and stately epistle, that he had 
ascended the vacant throne (68). A behaviour so very opposite to 
that pf his amiable predecessor, afforded no favourable presage of 
the new reign : and the Romans, deprived of power and freedom, 
asserted their privilege of licentious murmurs (69). The voice of 
congratulation and flattery was not however silent; and we may 
still peruse, with pleasure and contempt, an eclogue, which was 
composed on the accession of the emperor Carus. Two shepherds, 
avoiding thie noon-tide heat, retire into the cave of Faunus. On a 
spreading beech they discover some recent characters. The rural 
dteity had described, in prophetic verses, the felicity promised to the 
empire under the reign of so great a prince. Faunus hails the ap- 
proach of that hero, who, receiving on his shoulders the sinking 
weight of the Roman *world, shall extinguish war and faction, and 

(M) Tet all this may be conciliated. He vrzs born at Narbonne In lUyricum, confounded by Eu- 
tropius with the more famous city of that name in Gaul. His father might be an African, and hii 
mother a noble Roman. Carus himself was educated in the capital. See Scaliger, iUaimadversioo. 
•d Eusq|[>. Chron. p. 2ii. 

(65) l^robut had requested of the senate an equestrian statue and t marble palace, at the pubfic 
expense, as a just recompense of the singular merit of Carus. Yopiscus in Hist. August, p. 249. 

(66) Yopiscus in Hist. August, p. 342. 249. Julian exclude* the emperor Carus and both his sons 
Aom the banquet of the Caesars. 

(67) John Malala, torn. i. p. 401. But the avthoritr of that ignorant Greek is very slight. He ri^ 
diculously derives fWmi Carus, the city of Carrhts, and the province of Garia, the latter of whiek ig 
mentioned by Homer. 

(68) Hist Angnat^p. dl9. Cum eongntolated the senate, that one «r their own order wm made 



(69) Hist.AngusC.p.349. 
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once again restore the innocence and security of the golden age (70). 

It is more than probable, that these elegant tnUes never reached cami defeau 
the ears of a veteran general, who, with the consent of the legions, samSSaiw, 
was preparing to execute the long suspended design of the Persian StoSteSS, 
war. Before his departure for this distant expedition, Carus con- 
ferred on his two sons, Carinus and Numerian, the title of Qesar, 
and investing the former with almost an equal share of the Imperial 
power, dn*ected the young prince, first to suppress some troubles 
which had arisen in Gaul, and afterwards to fix the seat of his 
residence at Rome, and to assume the government of the Western 
provinces (71). The safety of Illyricum was confirmed by a me- 
morable defeat of the Sarmatians; sixteen thousand of those bar- 
barians remained on the field of battle, and the number of captives 
amounted to twenty thousand. The old emperor, animated wiih 
the fame and prospect of victory, pursued his march, in the midst 
of winter, through the countries of Thrace and Asia Minor, and at 
length, with his younger son Numerian, arrived on the confines of 
the Persian monarchy. There, encamping on the sununit of a lofty 
mountain, he pointed out to his troops the opulence and luxury 
of the enemy whom they were about to invade. 

The successor of Artaxerxes,* Yaranes^ or Bahram, thougji he a. b. 283. 
subdued the Segestans, one of the most warlike nations of Upper aS^to 
Asia (72), was alarmed at the approach of the Romans, and endea- aJbtosadwi. 
Youred to retard their progress by a n^otiation of peace. His aim- 
bassadors entered the camp about sunnset, at the time when the 
troops were satisfying their hunger with a frugal repast. The Per- 
sians expressed their desire of being introduced to the presence of 
the Roman emperor. They were at length conducted to a soldier, 
who was seated on the grass. A piece of stale bacon and a few 
^ard pease composed his supper. A coarse woollen garment of 

(to) See the first edogue of Calphnrnius. The design of it is preferred byFontenelle. to that o# 
Virgil's PoHlo. Seetom. iii. p. i48. , "«» w 

(71) Hist. August, p. 353. Batropius, ix. 18. Pagi, Annal. 

(7a) Agathias, 1. iv. p. 135. Wb find one of his sayings io the Bibliothfeqne Orientale of K d'Her- 
hebt. *^ The definition of homanity includes all other virtues." f 



* Three monarchs had interyened, Sapor (Shah- In the name of his glorious ancestors, to change 

pour), Hormisdas (Hormooz),yaranesorBaharam his conduct, and save himself from destruction. 

Ihe First. — M. The king was much moved, professed himsdf 

i The manner in which his life was saved by most penitent, and said he was resolved his fo- 

the Chief Pootiff from a conspiracy of his no- tnre life should prove his sincerity. The over- 

bles, is as remarkable as his saying. "By the joyed Highrpriest, delighted at this success, made 

advice (of the Pontiff) all the nobles absent* a signal, at which all the nobles and attendants 

ed themselves from court The king wandered were in an instant, as if by magic, in their usual 

through his palace alone: he saw no one: all places. The monarch now perceived that only 

was silence around. He became alarmed and one opinion prevailed on his past conduct He 

distressed. At last the Chief Pontiff appeared, repeated therefore to his nobles aU he had said to 

and bowed his head in apparent misery, but spoke the Chief Pontiff, and his future reign was un- 

not a word. The king entreated him to dedare stained by cruelty w oppreMion.'* Xaloolai'ft 

-what had happened. The virtuous man boldly Persia,!. 79. ->M. 
related all that had pasted, and coi\|Qred Bahram, 

I. ao 
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pmrple Wiethe ontf oiBopniUiioe tiM aniiomioMlhii^ig^. The 
<OQiifer«iioe 11^ coiiducted wkh the same di8Beg«d of courtly el^ 
ganc«, Gtms taJMog eff a caf^ which he wore to ^enoeil Im bM 
new, tsMirod the ambaswidoi^ that, unleM ibeir tmakat mckium^ 
ledged the.supi^ority of Rom6| he would epeedilf feB4er Persk«( 
naked et tfeeB, ee hU own head w«9 destitule of heir (73). HIoIh 
wkbfiiandiDg saine tmeee of eri ead preperaiioiiy we «ii^d»cofw 
in ihie ^eciie the vMBmeU of Cerua, aad the eeyape ii«q[iiietty vhkfa 
file 0iai?tAali)rinee69 who aueoeeded Galheiuosy had aheady reeiored 
in the Hinnan fiwyfl. The ministoia of the Gmai Ki«g teeaibbd 
and retir^. 
HUtietories The thr^ts of Canif wepo ttot wittoHit effeet. He fftfi^ed Meao- 
uZt^i^ potami^y <oiit in pieces whateirer ^ppoaed hii paasage, Mudolumaelf 
^^' maeter of the gieat diUes of Seleucia a«d Cteaipiien j(whmh eaoMitti 
to have eurreBd^ned withoni eeBiMawe^y and earned hia wkAmiffm 
arme be^oad the Tigris (74^). Qe bad a^aed.thela¥oiiAahle«Miiiest 
for an iqvaaion. The Peraian o^wcik were diahrai^ed by doBwaiv 
faclian8» and the groMer paii of their farces wave 4MsimaA on 4te 
frontieFB of India. Roaae and the Eaat meeivad with ivamfmi tm 
news of such important advantages. Flattery and hepe paiated, 
m the nsost lively cokHira, Ifae fall of Peraia» <he ^ompaat of Arabia, 
fl)e sukyiisaion <^f Egypt, aad a lastaig dc^v^mnae ifw Hit inroa4a 
A. 9. 288. of the Scythian aations (75). Biit the feign of Cams wsls destwad 
^^' ^' to'oKpese the vanity of poedictiona. They were ecaffoaly nUerad h»> 
fere they weie oontfaijieied by his deaitb; an evwttt a^Aended with 
jHcb ambignotts dreunastanees, that it may be nriated to aletter 
from his own seoretary to the prufact of the eity. *^ C9rm>,** mfi 
he, *^ our dearest innperor, was fN^pfiaed by mkmm to hje bed, 
<< when a furious t^oipqst arose ip tbecanp. The darlmeaa which 
<< ov^PI]9«ea4 ttie ^y wiaa so.thiek, that we aoidd m longer dlstkr^ 
guish each other ; and the incessant flashes of lightning took from 



n 



(73) Spesius teHs this story of Carinus ; and it is much mow 9^nil i9 «ndarsta9d U <»f Cim, 
than (as Petavius and Tillemont choose to-do) of Probus. 

(74) Yopiscus in Hist. August. -p. 'iSO. Eutropios, is. 1$. Tl^etfro 'Vtetow. 

f75) To the Persian victory of Cams, I refer the diiil<^«e of tl»e f*hil(gMUiri$f mkiek hM a»ki^ 
been an ohject of dispute among the learned. But to explain and justify my opinion, would require 
a dissertation.'*' 

* Ni^Hdur, in the new edition of the Byzantine argument, adopted from Solasus, ooncerai«g tbs 

Historians (toI. ix.) has boldy assigned tiie Phi- formula of the procession of the Boly Ohost, |s 

kpatris to tlie tenth century, and to the reign of utterly worthless, as it is a mere quotation in ^e 

moqthonu Mioeas. An opinion so decisive^ wordsoftheGospelof St. John,xv. 26. TLeoi^y 
pronounced by Ki^uhr, and favourably received . ai^^ment of any value is the historic one, firoii 

by Hase, tiie learned editor of leo Diaconus, the allusion to tie recent yiolation of many vi^ 

OMomands rtepectinl consideration. But the gins in the island of Crete. But neither is the 

wbele tone of ^e work appears tome altogether language of Ffiebuhr quite accurate, nor his te- 

inconsistent widi any period in whidh philosophy ference to the Acroases of Theodosius satisfactory, 

did not stand, as it w6re, en some groimd of "Wlien then could this occurrence take place? 

♦quality wHii Christianity. The doctrine of t|te W^J not in the devastation of the island by the 

Trinity is sarcastically Introduced, rather as the CtQthic pirates, during the reigp of Claudius? 

•toange doctrineof a>iew religion, than Ae esta- Hist. Aug. in Claud, p. 814. e^il. Var. Lug4. iat 

bhshed tenet of a faith universlily prevaleet. T^ i«61. — M. 
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^ w Ibe kmiwld^ of ^I Aat )it«90d in tte ^owral noBiraion. 
'< InmiediaMy after Ihe nUMt yiekmt clap of llniinler, Mrelieod a 
*' AiddoB tcry, i^ai &e emperor was jAead; and it«o«i*a^ipearedf 
'< fliat hk dbantetlakifi. In a rage of gncif, had 6et ftre-to tl^ royal 
^^ pyviUoDy a-eirooiBsiaiide wliidi gwre rise lo the* lepert that €ans 
^ ivaBduHedbyli^rtfiinig. Biityasinr»sipe hayelnenaUeto iii- 
^ westigate Ibe tndtti, bis daaA was Hie nutucal rifect«f his dis- 
« «rder (7«)." 

TJie vaoaBoy <of ttie ttui—)ni« v)tt|arod8ctr?B of aay ffistarinnioe. He m 
neamUtioD of Ae aapkmgtgenerah wastcheoibed iiy their natural us^t^ son!^ 
fears, Mdyoimg Mwerian, with hia abaeBt kpotter Carom were ^N^Zd^ 
nnaimoiialy aduMwkdged «a Romaa tm^^ensn. The p«d[)fic ex- 
fieeled Ihait the succeaaar of Cams woiiU fnrsne his dhttier's foot- 
alepa, asd, wWioot aflowhig Ihe itastaDa lo recover from H^ir 
CAB^eimalioii, would adranoe awovd in hand totiie palaoos of Susa 
aad FdMrtann (177). Sut te tqgiaH, fcowei^er streiig in miml>er8 
and dMeipHne^ wcf« .dtona|«d hj Hit imaat vbjeet snperatitioii. 
Notwithatattdii^ aH Mie joig thai mem praitised Ho disuse Hie 
■uimer «! the Ue omperoi^s lAeiih, it wsas found ani{MBsU)le to re- 
wtoye die Of Ittian of the oMfltiti^ and the power of <q)inion is ir- 
mistade. Maces or peraein alrudL witklightehig were considered 
by Ihe .aneieDlBwith ptotts hormr, as sm^aiaiiy devoted to thewi^ath 
rf Heaven {78). An ^oracle was Tenemtarod, which marked the 
fh^er Tigris as die fatal homdary of the Aonan ams. The troops, 
t^riied with the fate of GariH and wih their t>wn ^danger, called 
oknd on ytxang Nomerian 4o ohey the wiB of the goda, and to lead 
fliem away from tiUs iMMBpidoQS acese «f war. The feeble empe- 
wtft was vndde to subdue theiirobstinato preyadice,aBd the Persians 
woBderod at the imeipected retreat of ai^iciorkHH enenrf (79). 

Hie hriMigenoB of the Biystemns fate of the late emperor, was a. d. 384. 
soon carried from the frontiers of Persia to Rome; and the senate, cwinw. 
aii w^ as the prortncea, congraitid^ted tiwaceonon of the aoos of 
Carus. These fortmuute youths wero strangers, hower^, to that 
emscioas siqpenbrity, either of birth or of merit, which esm alone 
mder the possession of a tfirone easy, and as it were nataral. 
Bom and educated in a pnvate statian^ the elec^on of their fether 
raised them at oiffie to the rank of prineea; and his deatti, which 
lappeMd about sixteen months dierwards, Irft Oem the unexpected 
legacy of a vast empire. To siislam w^ temper this rapid eleva- 
tioiiy an uncommon diare of Tirtne and prudence was requisite; 

. {T6) Biti. iagntt p. %»0 TetBotropiu, Veriw^Bofei, l^twoTielHiyJercMM, SidoniwApc^ 
linaris, Syncdlus, and Zonaras, all ascrtbe the death of Cains to lightoiog. 

[11) See Nemesian. CynegeticoD, v. 71, &c. 

(78) See Festos and his oommestttton, on lh« ir«pd Ser i lmt iant m. Fiaea ttnA by fightning 
•were Mmwoded with a waH ; thmgt were b«ried with vysterieua ceremony. 

(70) ▼^^us iB «tt. AHgofi. p. 9|a. AvreKm ?Mbr aeems to beltere the predletioD, and to ap- 
prove the retreat. 
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and GarinoSy the dder of the brothers, was more than commonly 
deficient in those qualities. In the Gallic war, he discovered some 
degree of personal courage (80) ; but from the moment of his arnval 
t Rome, he abandoned himself to the luxury of the capital, and to 
Uie abuse of his fortune. He was soft, yet cruel ; devoted to plea- 
sure, but destitute of taste ; and though exquisitely susceptible of 
vanity, indifferent to the public esteem. In the course of a few 
months, he successively married and divorced nine wives, most of 
whom he left pregnant; and notwithstanding this l^al inconstancy, 
found time to indulge such a variety of irregular appetites, as brou^t 
dishonour on himself and on the nd>lest houses of Rome. He 
beheld with inveterate hatred all those who might remember \m 
former obscurity, or censure his present conduct. He banished, or 
put to death, the friends and counsellors whom his father had placed 
about him, to guide his inei^perienced youth; and he persecuted 
with the meanest revenge his school-fellows and companions, who 
had not sufficiently respected the latent majesty of the emperor. 
With the senators, Garinus affected a lofty and regal demeaaoar, 
frequently declaring, that he designed to distribute their estates 
abmong the populace of Rome. From the dregs of that populace, he 
selected his favourites, and even his ministers. The palace, and 
even the Imperial table, was filled with singers, dancers, prostitutes, 
and all the various retinue of vice and folly. One of his door- 
keepers (81) he entrusted with the government of the city. In fSb» 
room of the Prsetorian prsefect, whom he put to death, Garinus «ib» 
stituted one of the ministers of his looser pleasures. Anoth^ who 
possessed the same, or even a more infamous^ title to favour, was 
invested with the consulship. A confidential secretary, who had 
acquired unconunon skill in the art of forgery, delivered the v^o^ 
lent emperor, with his own consent, from the irksome duty (tf sign- 
ing his name. 

When the emperor Gams undertook the Persian war, he wag 
induced, by motives of affection as well as policy, to secure the for- 
tunes of his family, by leaving in the hands of hds eldest son the ar- 
mies and provinces of the West. The intelligence which he soon 
received of the conduct of Garinus filled him with shame and regret; ^ 
nor had he concealed his resolution of satisfying the republic by a * 
severe act of justice, and of adopting, in the place of an unworOiy 
son, the brave and virtuous Gonstantius, who at that time was go- 
vernor of Dalmatia. But the elevation of Gonstantius was for a 
while deferred; and as soon as the father's death had released Gari- 
nus from the controul of fear or decency, he displayed to the Ro- 

(80) Nemesian. Cynogeticon, v. 89. He xvas a contemporary, but a poet. 

(81] Cancellatiui. This ivord, so humble in its origin, has by a singular fortune risen into tb« 
title of the first great office of sUte in the monarchies of Burope. See Casaubon and SalmasuH, i4 
Hjsu August, p. 253. 
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mans the exiravagancies of Elagabalns, aggravated by the cruelty of 
]Domitian(82). 

The only merit of the administratioD of Gannus that history could ^ oetebntet 
record, or poetry celebrate, was the uncommon splendour with *^*™* 
which, in his own and his brother's name, he exhibited theKoman 
games of the theatre, the circus, and the amphitheatre. More than 
twenty years "afterwards, when the courtiers of Diocletian repre- 
•ented to their frugal sovereign the fame and popularity of his mu- 
nificent predecessor, he acknowledged that the reign of Carinus had 
indeed been a rdgn of pleasure (83). But this vain prodigality, 
which the prudence of Diocletian migiht justly despise, was enjoy^ 
with surprise and transport by the Roman people. The oldest of 
the citizens, recollecting the spectacles of former days, the triumphal 
pomp of Probus or Aurelian, and the secular games of the emperor 
Philip, acknowledged that they were all surpassed by the superior 
magnificence of Carinus (8k) . 

The spectacles of Carinus may therefore be best illustrated by the specueiei or 
observation of some particulars, which history has condescended to *"*** 
relate concerning those of his predecessors. If we confine our- 
selves solely to the hunting of wild beasts, however we may censure 
tiie vanity of the design or the cruelty of the execution, we arc 
d>Uged to confess that neither before nor since the time of the Ro- 
mans, so much |art and expense have ever been lavished for the 
^usement of the people (85). By the order of Probus, a great 
quantity of large trees, torn up by the roots, were transplanted into 
the midst of the circus. The spacious and shady forest was imme- 
diately filled with a thousand ostriches, a thousand stags, a thousand 
follow deer, and a thousand wild boars; and all this variety of 
gtme was abandoned to the riotous impetuosity of the multitude. 
The tragedy of the succediing day consisted in the massacre of an 
hundred lions, an equal number of lionesses, two hundred leopards, 
and three hundred bears (86). The collection prepared by the 
younger Gordian for his triumph, and which his successor exhi- 
bited in the secular games, was less remarkable by the number 
than by the singularity of the animals. Twenty zebras displayed 
their el^ant forms and variegated beauty to the eyes of the Roman 
people (91), Ten elks, and as many camelopards, the loftiest apd 

(82) Voplscus in Hist. August, p. 253, 254. Eutropius, ix. 19. Victor Junior. The reign of Dio- 
cletian indeed was so long and prosperous, that it must have been very unfavourable to the repu- 
tation of Carinas. 

(83) Topiscus in Hist. August, p. 254. He calls him Carus, but the sense is sufficiently obvious, and 
the words were often confounded. 

(84) See Galphnrnius, Ecbg. vii. 43. We may observe, that the spectacles of Probus were still 
recent, and that the poet is seconded by the historian. 

(85) The philos(^her Montaigne (Essals, 1. iii. 6.) gives a very just and lively view of Eoman mag- 
nificence in these spectacles. 

(86) Topiscus in Hist. August, p. 240. 

(87) They are called Onagri ; but the number is too iuconsidcrable for mere wild asses. Cuper 
(de Elq>faantis Exercitat. ii. 7.) has proved from Oppian, Dion, and an anonymous Greek, that 
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mo»t hanniBKs? cTeetam ttnt wiuidu i avor l&ft^iAnvc 
and Ethiopia, were contrasted with thirty African hyaraas:iDHLtcK 
Indian tigMESr ^ nott implaeablet aa^a0B» oi the ton^ aooe. The 
vnoffendiBgateDgttiWitbwfaiiil IMuie Ins e&d9Wodf th^gvoatar 
fvadrapeds noft adarasd m Urn itinoceios^ the l^^ptpolannui ot 
tiMi: Kilft (88)^ and a uMyjfe tiwey el Oibe^-lir^ ^ply^lB (M)^ 
Wli^ ite popidtce gazed wilii stupid wvniisrovtkespkaMlid stevp^ 
tbe natiiralirt gag^ iiHiBcd ohaerfe Jte Jgwie a»d: piq^ertjastOJai 
maiqr cbffiueEt ^aeiesy tra^KWlii firoB e^^ part of the aneini 
woiid into thfcampisihaire of Hobk; ftat this ^micbeiiiaft tiniiwjftt, 
ipfaiehsGieBce BBf^decive turn fa!^, ia-gardy inattdeal t# j«v> 
tify Midi a wanAea sbwm oC tte pdiiie ruitms. Them masrn, 
bomeretf a rin^ innUBiea m tih» inl Ihum moTy im wUi^ His 
iaMie wf«dy eoiMKCled Ait^aflKiseffieBlr ei tie iBiillitiid& with iSkm 
antoreife oi the ali^. A ca aoMgw ihte nttori^r of eleptei^, tadien 
in the defeat of the Carthaginian army^ wem dnfe» tiiffovg^ tiMi 
eirous by a few shnrviy annod oRly with bkntt' jav^m^tM^. ^Ibe 
oieM spaetafiki aonred le^ ioipreffi the Raman sakiier wMf a^jttit 
aanteMpt lev i^m unwieldf ashaals^; and he bo kmger dreaded id 
aacaoater thcfli ifi the ranks^wnr. 
the tmphi. Tha lamping or ediibitias of wdd beaato w«s emdacM witfc a 
magntf oenee soHable to a peajto who atyla* tbCTftwive& ttte^ naartctg 
^ the wortd ; nor was^ tke aMce ap^aprialed la HuM eetpifiiih 
meiA tesa OBpnameet Rovota 'greaintess. Pasteinty adnrares^ and 
will kmg a&nke, theawfed nnaiBB of the ampMtfaeoNare of Tilai^ 
which ;ao we^ deaervad tte epithet af Colossal (91). R waa fl 
hoilding af an elhpli& figare^ tVe himdied and sixty>-fear feet im 
kngtiti^ and four huK^bred and sixty-seven m braadtb, founded as 
faurscsote ardkea^ and rimgy with ibiir soceesarre ardefs af afii^ 
toctore^ to ^ height of one hundred and t&rtf feat (9S^. Tte 
outaide of iibe office waa eneFusted wMh marbley asd daexnnMI 
with statues. Tha slopea of the vast ciHicaye, whidi formed tiw 
hi^de, were filled and SQrronnded with sixty or ei^ity raws of aaatt 
ei muhle fikewise, eavviied "s^&i cushions, and capidile el- reeevrhig 
with ease abottt firaraeare tiwasand speetatora (99). Sixty-fosv 

sebrat bad^bMtt sMff at lono» Sliflx^»w«bi«|^tiirom aoMe idndottbi oceaa, icrfai|ft.]fii^ 
dagascar. 

(88) Carinas gave an hippopotamus (see Galphujrn. Bdog. vi. 66.)* In the latter speetades, 
1 db not reooiect any crocodiles, of which Angnstas oiKe exhfl>ited thiny^ix. IMon.. CafffaMi 
1. hr. p. 781. 

(89} GapitoUn. in Hist. Aognst. p. 164, 165. ITe are not acquainted wldl Ae anhnail 
whom he calli orcMwmfer, some read argohontn^y others agrioleoiues r both orarections are t«rx 
nugatory. 

(90) Plin. Hist. ICatnr. yiii. 6. firom the annals ofPlso. 

(91) See Maffei, Yeroua Iliastrata, p. iv. 1. i. c. 2. 

(92) MbffSei, 1. ii. 0. 3. The heiglit was very mnch exaggerated by the aneients. It reached 
almost to the heavens, according to Calphuruius (Bdog. vii. 23.), and surpassed the ken of human 
sight, according to Ammianus Marcellinns (xvi. ,10.). Tet how (rifling to the great pyramid of 
Egypt, which rises iWt feet perpendicular. 

(93) According to dfflerent copies of Ylctov, we read 77,000, or 8T,000 spectiforv; but Affsl (1. 0. 
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mmiiorim (tar li^ ttctt name tibe doors wew Tery aptly 4isthi^ 
gubhed] poured fortti the immense multitude ^aiid tte eDtra&ee9| 
pittftgea, aad stalicaMs^ wen^ ooirtriiRed wiA mck exqmile skill, 
tiMt eadb pertoa^ iviieter of the sinniDrial, A« dqseiitriaD, or H^ 
pkieiaBordeiv arrived at his dostified place wittiouttroiil^ or ooik 
fiwio» (Wi)* HotfesAg iriB omitted, whieh, in any roipeiBt, could be 
9riwer?i»ii lo ^ e^MOtettience and (Measure of the^ spectators. 
They were proteolad from fte sun and rain by an ample eanq^y, 
^GMoaslonidly drawn over ^leir head9. The m wa» eoniinnally re^ 
£KdM hy tko playing of fimj^taina, mi pvoAisely hnpregnated bf 
tiw gnMul scent of mromaties* la ttia eentro (4 tibe ediStiey M^ 
artrntf or iiigo, wa» skewed With the finesi sand, and suoceMirelf 
asiuraed tile witoti diflereni fwma. At one moment it seemed to^ 
liae ooi of th0 e»tt, like ttie garden of te Hesp^rideB, m^ waa^ 
aAanrards hfokoD isto tiM T<iitk» and caveriM of Thraoe* Tho 
nMenaaeous pipet cam Wfed » ineikaiistihle supply of wat^; and 
wbathad juslhef^nre appemd alavol plain, nn^he suddenly cott» 
lorted mto a wide Idbe^ cof ered iinih Mrmedveaaeii^. and r^to^ 
wiA the monaters of Ibe deep (M). In &e de^ioiation of ttieso 
miene&, tb» Koman cmpofora dl^layod their weodtti a»d liberriity) 
a^d we read on Tarious ooeasions titat the whole funntive of ^» 
anpl^twatie oonftsled ^ther of aSirur, or of gold, wot amber (9^« 
'OlA poel wdha deaeribes l&o game* of Carimis, in the characte of 
a sbepiiardy aitneted to Hbe capital byr tiie lam» of their magnifi** 
QHwa» aiBraa thai Uia Bohk designed at a ddenee agednst the wild 
benriswereof gold wine; tiial the^povtieoea^^rft gilded; and that 
the Mi €9 oircle irixkh divided die aeTorai ranks of q)eatetora 
Umm eaA other waa aludded witii a pieeion» moaai& of beautifcd 

in the midafc of tUn; §^iMerii^; pageanhry, the emp^mr CixiimMh a. d. 384. 
aaai^a of Ms fovhine, enfoyed the aeokmatiotts of &e people, the ^^ ^^ 
fbdUry of his eourtiets, and die senga of the poi^ who, io9 want 
of a moro esa^ivtial merit, weae^eduoed to cetetotte the divine gr«^s 
oihis pfflrson (9ft). In the same hour, but at the distance oi nine 
hundred mUes from Rome, hia brotlm eapked; and a> sudden t^ 



<^ ^) &mh room «i the open sMt»lor a»mora tiiwi )MIW« Ihe rewup^ irera oMitalned in 
the upper covered galleries. 

(M) See Mafibi, 1. ii. c. S-^n. He treats tbe rery difficalt subject i^rlth all possible deamess;, 
and like an architect, as well as an antiquarian. 

(#6) Galplmm, Edog. Tii. 64. T3. These lines are curious, and the Tfhole eelogue has bean 
of infinite use to lUthi. Calphuruius, as well as Ifiirtial (see his first book), was a poet ; but whea 
they desotibdl tlM anifliitheatre, they both wfote froa their own senses, and to those of the 



^ Consult Plin. Bsl. lUtur. xtaiit. 1ft. xxsvii. 11 . 

(97) Balteus en gemmis, en inlita porticus auro 
eertatim radiant, tJte. Cal|dium. vii. 

(98) Et Hartis vultus et Apollinis esse putavi, says Calphurnius : but ^hn llalala, who had perhaps 
sea»pi«tiM«eefCulflQSy4eterffa*ehte as tJMoit, short, and white, torn, i^ p. 4e». 
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volution transferred into the hands of a stranga* the sceptre cf 4fae 
bouse of Gams (99). 
Betarn of The SOUS of Carus never saw each other after then* fathei^'s deatfi. 
^*S? The arraogeinents whjch their new situation required were imp©- 
•^y^™ bably deferred till the return of the younger brother to Rome, 
where a triumph was decreed to the young emperors for the ^rious 
success of the Persian war (100). It is uncertain whiter they 
intended to divide between them the administration, or the pro- 
vinces, of the empire ; but it is very unliiLely that their union would 
have proved of any long duration. The jealousy of power must 
have been inflamed by the opposition of charactos. In the most 
corrupt of times, Garinus was unworthy to live: Numerian de§«rved 
tp. reign in a happier period. His affable manners and gentle vir- 
tues secured him, as soon as. they, became known, the regard and 
affections of the public. He possessed the el^ant accimiplishments 
of. a poet and orator, which dignify as well as adorn the humblest 
and the most exalted station. His eloquence, however it was ap- 
plauded by the senate, ',was formed not so much on the model of 
Cicero, as on that of the modern declaimers ; but in an age very 
far from being destitute of poetical merit, he contended for the prize 
with the most celebrated of his contemporaries, and still remained 
the friend of his rivals; a circumstance which evinces eittiertiie 
goodness of his heart, or the superiority of his genius (101). Bui 
the talents of Numerian were rather of the contemplative than of 
the active kind. When his father's elevation reluctantly forced 
him from the shade of retirement, neither his temper nor his pur- 
suits had qualified him for the command of armies. His con^tu- 
tion was destroyed by the hardships of the Persian war; and he had 
contracted, from the heat of the climate (102), such a weaknefls^in 
his eyes, as obliged him,, in the course of a long retreat, to confine 
himself to the solitude and darkness of a tent or litter. The admi- 
nistration of all affairs, civil as well as military, was devolved on 
Arrius Aper, the Prsetorian prefect, who, to the power of his im- 
portant office, added the honour of being father-in-law to Numerian. 
The Imperial pavilion was strictly guarded by his most trusty ad- 
herents ; and during many days, Aper delivered to the army the 
supposed mandates of their invisible sovereign (103). 
jpeath of It was not till ei^t months after the death of Carus, that the 
" Roman army, returning by slow marches from the banks of the Ti- 

(99) With regard to the time when these Roman games were celebrated, Scaiiger, Salmasius, and 
Cuper, have given themselves a great deal of trouble to perplex a very clear sabject. 

(100) Nemesianus (in the Cynegeticons) seems to anticipate in his fancy that auspicious day. 

(101) He won all the crowns from Nemesianus, with whom he vied in didactic poetry. The se- 
nate erected a statue to the son of Carus, with a very ambiguous inscription, " To the. most 
powerful of orators." See Yopiscus in Hist. August, p. 251 . 

(102) A more natural cause, at least, than that assigned by Yopiscus (Hist. August, p. 35i.), in- 
cessantly weeping for his father's death. 

(103) In the Persian war, Aper was suspected of a design to betray Carus. Hist. August, p. 250. 



Ifumerian. 
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griSy arrived on fhose of the Thiacian Bosoms. The legio&s 
halted at Ghalcedon in Asia, whUe the court passed over to Hera- 
clea, on the European side of tiie Propontis (lOflh). But a report 
soon circulated through the camp, at first in secret whispers, and 
at length in loud clamours^ of tl^ emperor% "death, and of the pre- 
sumption of his ambitious minister, who still exercised the sovereign 
pow^ in the name of a prince who was no more. The impatience 
of the soldiers could not long support a state of suspense. With 
rude curiosity they broke into the Imperial tent, and discovered 
only tiie corpse of Numerian (105). The gradual decline of his 
health might have induced them to believe that his death was na- 
tural ; but the concealment was interpreted as an evidence of guilt, 
and tiie measures which Aper had taken to secure his election 
becai^e the immediate occasion of his ruin. Yet, even in the 
transport of their rage and grief, the troops observed a regular 
proceeding, which proves how firmly discipline had been re-esta- 
blished by the martial Successors of Gallienus. A general assembly 
of the army was appointed to be. held at Ghalcedon, whither Aper 
was transported in chains, as a prisoner and a criminal. A vacant 
tribunal was erected in the midst of the camp, and the generals and 
tribunes formed a great military council. They soon announced to a. d. 284. 
the multitude that their choice had fallen on Diocletian, commander E^io^of 
of the domestics or body-guards, as the person the most capable of 'iS^Sc^?.' 
revenging and succeeding their beloved emperor. The future for- 
tunes of the candidate depended on the chance or conduct of the 
present hour. Conscious that the station which he had filled ex- 
posed him to some suspicions, Diocletian ascended the tribunal, and 
raising his eyes towards the Sun, made a solemn profession of his 
own innocence, in the presence of that all-seeing Deity (106). Then, 
assuming the tone of a sovereign and a judge, he commanded that 
Aper should be brought in chains to the foot of the tribunal. " This 
man," said he, 'Ms the murderer of Numerian;" and, without 
giving him time to enter on a dangerous justification, drew his 
swordy and buried it in the breast of the unfortunate prsefect. A 
diarge supported by such decisive proof was admitted without con- 
tradiction, and the legions, with repeated acclamations, acknow- 
ledged the justice and authority of the emperor Diocletian (107). 

Before we enter upon the memorable reign of that prince, it will Defeat a&d 
be proper to punish and dismiss the unworthy brother of Numerian. 



death of 
Garinus. 



(104) We are obliged to the Alexandrian Chronicle, p. 374., for the knowledge of the time and 
place where Diocletian was elected emperor. 

: (105) Hist. August. 251. Entrpp. ix. 88. Hieronym. in Chron. According to these yudteiotM 
writers, the death of Numerian was discovered by the stench of his dead body. Could no aromatics 
be found in the Imperial household? 

(106) Anrel. Victor. Butropius, ix. 20. Hieronym. in Chron. 

(107) Yopiscns in Hist. August, p. 253. The reason why Diocletian killed Aper (a wild boar), 
was founded on a prophecy and a pun, as foolish as they are well known. 
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C«riini8 po^essed 9tta§ and treasurer raffieient to stipport his le^ 
tHle to the empire. Bat ^js personal viceB orerbalaiiced every ad» 
tmtago of hirUi and sHuation. The most faithftil senraRtt of fb& 
Mn^ despised the incapacity, and dreaded the crael arrogance, 6t 
tfie sem. The hearts of the people were engaged in favour (^ hte 
rival, and even ^ senate was inclined to prefer an usurper to s 
tyrant. The arts of Diodetian inflamed the general <^content ; and 
Ike winter wa§ employed in secret intrigues, and open preparations 
▲. D^ 285. fior a civil war. In the sfnring, ^e forces of the East and of the 
West encountered each other in the plaina of Margns, a smidl citf 
of Mnsk, in ^e neighbourhood of the Danube (108). The troops 
80 lately returned from flie Persian war, had acquired (heir glbry al 
the expense of healtti and numbers^ nor were they in a concfitioD t^ 
eimteAd with the unexhausted stiengft of the legions ei Europe^ 
fkfibt rtaaks were broluen, and, for a moment, DioeMiatt despairei 
ef the purple and of life. Bat the advantage which Carinus hai 
obtained by the valour of his soldiers, he qi^cUy lost by the inidelity 
^ htt officera. A tribune, whose wife he had sedlM^ed^ seised tbe^ 
opportunity of revenge, and by a fl^le blow extinguished civtf 
diaeotd i» Htm blood of the adulterer (mff. 



nty. 



CHAPTER Xm. 



General He-esUblisbmeot of Order and Traoquillity. «-The Persiaa War, Vietor|» audi 
Triumph. — The new Form of AdminisiraUoB. — Abdication and R^tfreinent <j nio- 
qjattoandMiTtiilMi 

BeTttion ^ ^^ ^^P^ ^ DiocleHan was more fflastrious tham fl^at of anf 
^Jg^fJ^of his predecessors, so was his birtil more abject and obsoore. 

A.D.285. ' The strong claims of merit and of violence had frequently supeiw 
saded the ideal prerogatives of nobilSty; but a distinct line of se- 
pvation was hitherto preserved between the free and the servife' 
part of mankind. The parents of Diodetian had been slaves hr 
the house of AnuHnus, a Renins senator ; nor was he himself <Bs^ 
taguisted by any other name than tkit which he (leitred from a 
aaian town in I>a{matia, {h)m whence his mother deduced her 
her origin (1). It is, however, probable, that his father obtained 

(108) Eotropias marks its sitoalion yery accurately ; ii wm bt t w r e m Uie Mwt' A wma uA ^Hal* 
BMonm. M. A'APTilU (iMagiaphie Axieanoy tea, u p. m^l plaatftMwrgm at ^wrolutT ♦ m Sefft^ 
a little below Belgrade and aemendria. 

(109) Hist. August, p. 2&4. Eutropius, ix. 20. AureUus Victor. Vittw ia Kpitome, 

(1) Eutrop. ix. 19. Victor in EpitMi^ Die tiMm aiemui to baiv* beo^propedy called BwUit 
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tb6 freeiom oCJlia bmttr, and that he s<mi acquired an office oi 
a^ribe^ which waa OKMnsamktf exereked hj penaos d his can* 
dhkm (^. f aipewahle oraeka^ or rather the coBBciausoeM of mk^ 
parkHTiiKrity pfompM hia a^^kiiig, aoB (ci piimie the (wofeMioo ot 
anaa and the hopaa of Ibrtune; and il would be extremely curkma 
to ohaer^e the giadaiia» of arts and accideftta which eofldUed him 
in tfie end to fulfil thoaa oraclea^ and to dia|riay that merit to the 
w<Mrld. DiodeliaB waa MMceattyely promoled to the gov er n me B i 
d MsMiAf the hoooura of the conaidriiip, aud the in^mrtant com-* 
mand of the ^laida of the palaea. He diatkigoaahed Ym a^liliea 
i& the Peraiaft waa; and, after the deilfa of I^uaaeriao, the stoYB, 
by the confeaatos and judgment of hie ritds, w/ia declared the most 
wctftky of the lapenai throae. Thesialiee of religioda leal, whbt 
a arraigns the aa^age ficffoenesa of his ocdleagne Muimian^ baa 
afiected to eaat tuayicioafl on th^ peraoaal courage of the emperor 
Dioctetiaa (3). II woiAl Boi be eaay to perauade ua of the cowai^ 
dieeof a aoldier of tartaoe, who ae^iiedaAd piesanred the eateeai 
<tf the legkNag^ as well aa' ttie farour of so many wariike princea^ 
Yet eycA eahjoany ia aagadoua euoi^ to diseoyer and to altack 
the moei yidBecahle part. The Yalour of IModetian waa new 
tottnd inade^ata to Ua duty, or to the oeca»on; but he appears 
not to have possessed the daring and generous spirit of a hero, mho 
eoorta danger and bm%f disdains artifice^ and boldly ehallengea the 
aMegusce of hia eqoria. His abifitiea were uaeful rather than 
fl|de»did; a Tigerooa mind> inapiofed by the experience and study 
€< maakhid; dexterity and application in busineaa; a judiciQ^ 
Boaxture of hberahty and OBOonomy^ of mildAesa and rigour vjil^ 
loiuid diaainrali^ien under the ctisgoiseof military franknesa;fp^Mi- 
natti to punue has enda; iexibilky tavary his inaaaa^ 9t^ Acnm 
att> the great art of sutautting his own paaaionS) ae>w^ aa^riiose 
of othwa, to the intereat of hia aidDitlRn» and of ocdouring his^nr- 
l»tiaik wiHi the moat specious pieteneaa of justioa and pid>lie utility, 
like Angnatua^ Dtodeti»i auiy he eonndered aa the founder of a 
new empkra. Like the adopted son of CaMar, he was distinguished 
as a statesman raAer than aa a warrior; nor did either of thoae 
priBcea emplof foMe^ Yiinstmet their pMrpase eouid be eficaladby 
policy. 
TheTiet<»y ri KwMian waa ranHokahle for ita sinpilar mild- 



from a small tribe of Ulyriaiis (see Cellarins, Geograph. Antiqna, torn. i. p. 398.); and tbe origiaai j 
nMie «i t^ fortwifttttteTft iwappehabty Awltt ; he fcwtlw^htngd ii to tke ftreeiaa karoMny e^ 
]XoeU%a*dalenglkt»tkeBMM»miyei^oC]MecletiaMM. Be Utoiriw jm imt d th» Patikjafe' 
OHM ef T^fetiM^aiid it M «nal^ givra Irin by lanltes Vtettr. 

(2) See Dader on tbe sixth satire of the secmd book of HonMe. Caraelv Ilepaat is "Hk 
BaBe».e.ft. 

(3) Lactantios (or whoever was the author of the little treatise De Hortibas Persecntomm) ac- 
cuses Diocletian of timidity in two places, c. 7, 8. In chap. 9, he says of him, ^* erat in omiii 
** tnmtdtu meticolosns et animi diqectus." 
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Hu d«Bieiiey Hess. A people *acei]stomed to applaud the clemaicy of thecon- 
*^*'***^' quaror, if flie usual punishments of death, exile, and confiscJaition 
were inflicted with any degree of temper and equity, beheld; with 
the most pleasing astonishment, a civil war, the flames of which 
w^e extinguished in the field of battle. Diocletian received into 
his confidence Aristobolus, the principal minister of the house of 
Garus, respected thQ lives, the fortunes, and the dignity of his ad- 
Tersaries, and even continued in their respective stations the greater 
number of the servants of Carinus (h). It is not improbable that 
motives of prudence might assists the humanity of the artful Dal- 
matian ; of these servants, many had purchased his favour by secret 
treachery; in others, he esteemed their grateful fidelity to an un- 
fortunate master. The discerning judgment of Aurelian, of Probus, 
and of Cams, had filled the several departments of the state and 
army with officers of approved merit, whose removal would have 
injured the public service, without promoting the interest of the 
successor. Such a conduct, however, displayed to the Roman 
world the fairest prospect of the new refgn, and the emperor af- 
fected to confirm tiiis favourable prepossession, by declaring, that, 
among all the virtues of his predecessors, he was the most am- 
bitious of imitating the ' humafie philosophy of Marcus An^ 
toninus (5). 
Ajw^on The first considerable action of his reign seined to evince his 
of Maximfan. siucerity as well as his moderation. After the example of Marcus, 
^A^T' he gave himself a colleague in the person of Maximian, on whom 
hd bestowed at first the title of Caesar, and afterwards that of Au- 
gustus (6). But the motives of his conduct, as well as the object 
of his choice, were of a very difierent nature from those of his ad- 
mired predecessor. By investing a luxurious youth with the ho- 
nours of the purple, Marcus had discharged a debt of private gra- 
titude, at the expense, indeed, of the happiness of the state. By 
associating a friend and a fellow-soldier to the labours of govern- 
ment, Diocletian, in a time of public danger, provided for the de- 
fence both of the East and of the West. Maximian was born a 
peasant, and, like Aurelian, in the territory of Sirmium. Ignorant 
of letters (7), careless of laws, the rusticity of his appearance and 

(4) In this enctHnium, Aurelius Victor seems to convey a just, thoagh indirect, censure of the 
cruelty of Gonstantinus. It appears from the Fasti, that" Aristobalus remained prsefect of the city, 
and that he ended with Diocletian the consulship which he had commenced with Carinus. 

(5) Aurelius Tictor styles Diocletian, ** Parentcm potius quam Dominum." See Hist. August, 
p. 30. 

^ (6) The question of the time when Maximian received the honours of Caesar and Augustus has 

divided modern critics, and given occasion to a great deal of learned wrangling. I have followed 

M. de Tillemont (Histoire des Empereurs, torn. iv. p. 500—505.), who has weighed the several 

reasons and difficulties with his scrupulous accuracy.* 

(7) In an oration delivered before him (Panegyr. Yet. ii. 8.} Mamertinus expresses a doubt. 



♦ Eckhel concurs in this view, viii, p. 15. — K. 
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mannerg still betrayed in the most elevated fortiiae the meanness ' 
of his extraction. War was the only art which he professed. In 
a long course of service, he had cUstinguished himself on every 
frontier of the empire ; and though his military talents were f(Hiiied 
to obey rather than to command, thou^, perhaps, he never at- 
tained the skill of a consummate general, he was capable, by his 
valour, constancy, and experience, of executing the most arduous 
undertakings, INlor were fte vices of Maximian less, useful to his 
benefactor. Insensible to pity, and fearless of consequ^ces, he 
was the ready instrument of every act of cruelty which the policy 
of that artful prince might at once suggest and disclaim. As soon 
as a bloody sacrifice had been offered to prudence or to revenge, 
Diocletian, by his seasonable intercession, saved the remaining few 
whom he had never designed to punish, gently censured the se- 
verity of his stem colleague, and enjoyed the comparison of a 
golden and an iron age, which was universally applied to thdr 
opposite maxims of government. Notwithstanding the difference 
of their characters, the two ^nperors maintained, on the throne, 
that friendship which they had contracted in a private station. The 
haughty turbulent spirit of Maximian, so fatal afterwards to himsdf 
and to the public peace, was accustomed to respect the genius of 
Diocletian, and confessed the ascendant of reason over brutal vio- 
lence (8). From a motive either of pride or superstition, the two 
emperors assumed the titles, the one of Jovius, the other of Hei^ 
culius. Whilst the motion of the world (such was the language of 
their venal orators) was maintained by the all-seeing wisdom of 
Jupiter, the invincible arm of Hercules purged the earth from 
monsters and tyrants (9). 

But even the omnipotence of Jovius and Herculius was in- Association or 
sufficient to sustain the weight of the pubUc administration. The £^,^^4 
prudence of Diocletian discovered, that the empire, assailed on ^"j^^J^ 
every side by the barbarians, required on every side the presence March i.* 
of a great army, and of an emperor. With this view, he resolved 
once more to divide his unwieldy power, and with the inferior title 
of Cmars* to confer on two generals of approved merit an equal 

vrhether his hero, in imitating the conduct of Hannibal and Scipio, had erer heard of their names. 
From thence ve may fairly infer, that Haximian was more desirous of being considered as a soldier 
than as a man of letters : and it is in this manner that we can oft«i translate the language of flaV 
tery into that of truth. 

(8) Lactantius de H. P. c 8. Anrelins Victor. As among the Panegyrics, we find orations pro- 
nounced in praise of Maximian, and others which flatter his adversaries at his expense, we d<ariT8 
some knowledge from the contrast. 

(9) See the second and third Panegyrics, particularly iii. 3. 10. 14. but it would be tediooft 
to copy the diffuse and affected expressions of their &lse eloqnraci. With regard to the titles, 
consult Aurel. Victor, Lactantius de M. P. c. 52. Spanheim de Usu Numismatom, &c. DisaertaW 
xii. «. 



'*' On the relative power of the Augusti and the Gssars, consult a dissertation tt the ttd ol 
Manso'tleben Constantim des Grosten.— M. 
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ibaieof fbeeonsreigntuAority (10). Gileiins, mnmmied Anxieii- 
larius, from his original professwm of a feerdstnaD, and Coiifitafitius, 
who from his pale complexion had acquired the deDommatioii of 
Chlorus (11), were the two persoM inviested with the seeood ho- 
BOUM o( the Imferial puqrie. In descrihiDg the country, eiLtraction, 
aad mannera of Hereulius, we hare afawady deliiieated ^ose of 
Gaierim, who was often, and not improperty, styM the younger 
Manmian, though, in many inslniees both of virtue and aMlity, 
he appens to hare p ew c coe d a maoileBt miperiarity over the dder. 
The birdi of ConcAantius w«a leaa obacwe ttan that of tus col- 
leaguea. Ecdroptns, his Ci^ker, ww one of the most coRsiderabie 
noMes of Dardania, and his moOier was the niece of the emperor 
Claiidkn (Id). Although tiie youth of CoMtairtius had heen spent 
m arms, ho was endowed witti a mild aad amiaMedisposilioB, and 
tte popular* iraice had long since adLuowledged Um woriiy of the 
imBk which he at last atlmed. To strengthen the bondsof poGtical, 
hy those of domestic, union, each of (he emperors assumed the 
character of a (Mwr to' one of the. C»sars, Diocletian to Galenus, 
and Maximan to Constantius ; and each, oMigtng them to repudiate 
tteir former wires, hestowed his dau^t^ m marriage on hk 
adopted son (18). These four princes distrftirted among themselTes 
Departments ^hc wido dtcnt of tho Rom«i empire. The defence of Gatd, 
*of thf C^ *h^«Q (!*)> «o^ fcitaki, was entrusted to Constantius: Galerius 
princes. ^^^^ statiouod ou tho banks of the Danube, as the safeguard <^ the 
lUyrian pronnces. Italy and Africa were considered as the de- 
partment of Maxtmian ; and for his peculiar portion, Diodetian re- 
serred Thrace, Egypt, and the rich countries of Asia. Erery one 
was sorereign within his own jurisdiction ; but their united au- 
thority extended over tfie whole monarchy, and each of them was 
prepared to assist Ins colleagues witii his counsds or presence. 
The CmNffs, in their exalted rank, revered the majesty of the em- 
perors, and the throe younger princes mvariably adLoowledged, by 
Ifarir geatitude and ohe^ence, fte common parent of fteir fortunes. 
The suspicious jedousy of power found not any place among them; 
~ the smgular Inqpfdness of thdr unioir has been compared to a 



(M) imallMVailir. ViMr te SfflMBe. 1bMi>.1x.SS. Uclnt. ^ W. #. c. f. HieroiiTai. 
in Chroo. 

(11^ It is oBly—opglhe m tdto ni Orcein that TUtaaontaitt dUfeomr Uf afpdktkni «r Clilmm. 
Any remarkable degree of paleness seems inconsistent with the rubor mentioned in Faaegyric, v. If. 

<12) Julian, ihB graadaott «C C— atali na, boastt tint U» fta^j was derived fnm the warlike 
Mmaam. Xisopegoa, p. 34«. the DaidanteM dwelt ra the edge oflbBiia. 

(13) Galerins married Valeria, the daughter of Diocletian ; if we speak with strletaen, Theodora, 
Ike wife of CMitaatiM, watdaii^hler only te the wifoof KaxiMiBn. Spcinhete DisBertat. xi. 2. 

(14) ThUdlvMiM agfwts with tto of thefat p r afort T w ; y«t ihera is e«M veaMa to doubt 
whether SpaioBM Mi • f W fi ^ o »faaMirt»n. SeeTiHe»o■^«Mn.iv.^Srr.« 

♦ According to Aoreliai Victor and other au- Diocletian are U general d»t«d in lUyria or 
maieaiThraee belonged to the division of Ga- Thrace.— M. * 

leriuf. See Tillemont, iv. 86. Bnt the laws of 
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chorus of musie, whose hflimony wm$ regulil^ «iid diaiiitaiiied bf 
ihe skilful hand of the fii»t Mtist (15). 

This important metsure was not carried into execntkm mi ab<mt seriei of 
aix years after the association of JMlaxiB^ian, and that interval of tisoe 
bad not been destitute of vieniortble incidents. But we hare pre*- 
ferredy for the sake of perspicuity, first to describe the laore perfect 
form of Diocl^ian's ^venment, and afterwards to iielate die ac- 
tions of his reign, foUowii^ rather tibe natural ordor of ike evieiitii, 
than the dates of a very doubtful chronology. 

The first exploit of Maximian, Uiough it is nentiQiied in a few a. d. 287. 
words by our imperCect writers, deii^n%«, from its singularity, to ^^^^ 
he recorded in a history of human manners. He^«Rippreseed the ^^' 
peasants of Gaul, who, under tiie appellation (d Bugaudae (14^, had 
risen in a ^neral iasiurrection; T^yisimilar to those, which in the 
fourteenth oentuiy suceessivaly afflicted both Fnmce and Eo^ 
land (17). It should seem, that iwry many of those lAstitutioBS, 
tefemd by an ei#y sdirtion to the feudal system, are derived irom 
the Celtic barbanaojs. Whm Cmar subdued the Gauls, diat gnettt 
fiatioo was already divided into three ciders of men ; the clergy, the 
0j^ility, and the eomim^n peq^le. The first gov^ned hy su- 
poi^titioB, the seeond hy arms, hut the third and last was not of 
4aiy w^ht or acoouot in Iheur public coBBcils. It was i^ery na- 
tural for the plebeians, oppressed by debt, «r apprfhensive of 10- 
juries, to iyiplore (he protection of some powesfal dnef, who ao- 
lipiired over their persons and proiperty the same absohite r^^ 
M, among the Greeks a^ Romans, a mmsler <Kercised oi^sr his 
flares (18) . The greatest part of the nation was grachially reduced 
into a state of servitude ; compeUed to perpetual lahonr on ttie estates 
oi ibe Gallic mhlm9 and cott&Md to the soil, dither by Ae real 
weight of fetters, or by the 00 le^ cruel wnd ferciUe restraints of 
£he laws. During the long series of troubles which agit^ed Gaid, 
from the rei^ of GaHienus to that of Diodetian, the conditioB of 
these servile peasants was peeuliariy miserable; and they exp^ 
rienced at onee the cc^iplicated tyranny of their masters, of the b«r- 
Jharians, of the soldiers, ai^ of the ofiio^ni of the revenue (19). 

Their patience was at last provoked into despair. On every side lUeir 
(hey rose in multitu^s, armied wiUi rustic weapons, and with ir- ^°' 
resistible fury. The ploughman beoame a Coot soldier, the riiepherd 

m '«4iu teOMiriio. f. Stt. Spftnkein'ii watM to «««WMk«PMi4afli(m, f». 193. 

(16) The geaeral name of Boftmda ^ tho «i^ifioatioii of aeb«to) ooiHteiied (iH tbeSfthcentdrj 
im OauL Seme «ntk» ^lerive it ftom « itekic -word Bagady o Iwinrito— g omoib ty. Soaligor ad 
Snaeb. Da Gmge flloswr, {Conpora %. Cvraer, Ao^&«ax. Vittory, i. M4. ^ V.] 
, 4IT) Glivoniqiw de Fraiisart, vol. i. c. iVt. ii. 13. f9. TIm mheti t>f liis^tory is loflt hi e«r iMSt 
mdern vriters. 

: (18) Caesar de Bell. Gallic, vi. 13. Orgetorix, the HelTetian, could ann for his defence a iK^dy^ 
ten thousand slaves. 

iiSf thmiKgfwmAm udmkmf aHielwtiriidyd by Kvaeniw ^ncgyr. vl.S.^ aiSUa effentai 
injuriis. 
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mounted on horseback, the deserted villages and open towns were 
abandoned to the flames, and the ravages of the peasants equalled 
those of the fiercest barbarians (20). They assented the natural 
rights of men, but they asserted those rights with the most savage 
cruelty. The Gallic ilobles, justly dreading their revenge, either 
took refuge in the fortified cities, or fled from the wild scene of 
anarchy. The peasants reigned without controul ; and two of their 
most daring leaders had the folly and rashness to assume the Im- 
perial ornaments (21). Their power soon expired at the approach 
of the legions. The strength of union and discipline obtained an 
and easy victory over a licentious and divided multitude (22). A severe 
chaituement. ^ ^j^jation was inflicted on the peasants who were found in arms : 
the afifrighted remnant returned to their respective habitations, and 
then* unsuccessftil eflbrt for freedom served only to confirm their 
slavery. So strong and uniform is the current of popular passions, 
that we might almost venture, from very scanty materials, to relate 
the particulars of this war; but we are not disposed to believe that 
the principal leaders, ^lianus and Anfiandus, were Christians (23), 
or to insinuate, that the rebellion, as it happened in the time of 
Luther, was occasioned by the abuse of those benevolent principles 
of Christianity, which inculcate the natural freedom of mankind. 
A^D.287. Maximian had no sooner recovered Gaul from the hands of the 
Simfius peasants, than he lost Britain by the usurpation of Carausius. 
in Britain. fivCT sinco the rash but successful enterprise of the Franks Under*' 
the reign ofProbus, their daring countrymen had constructed 
squadrons of light brigantines, in which they incessantly ravaged 
the provinces ac^acent to the ocean (24). To repel their desultory 
incursions, it was found necessary to create a naval power; and 
the judicious measure was prosecuted with prudence and vigom-. 
Gessoriacum, or Boulogne, in the straits of the British channel, 
was chosen by the emperor for the station of the Roman fleet; 
and the command of it was entrusted to Carausius, a Menapian of 
the meanest origin (25), but, who had long signalised his skill as a 
pilot, and his valour as a soldier. The integrity of the new ad- 
mirad corresponded not with his abilities. When the German pi- 

(20) Panegyr. Vet. ii. 4. Aorelias Victor. 

(21) Alianns and Amandus. We have medals coined by them. GoltziusinThes.R.A.p.llT.m. 

(22) Levibns proeliis domuit. Eotrop. iv. 20. 

(23) The ftct rests indeed on very slight authority, a life of St. Babolinns, which it probably of 
the seventh century. See Duchesne Scriptores Rer. Frandcar. torn. i. p. 6<». 

(24) Aurelius Victor calls them Germans. Entropins (ix. 21.) gives them the name of Saxons. 
But Entropins lived in the ensuing century, and seams to use the language of his own times. 

(25) The three expressions of Entropins, Aurelius Victor, and Enmpnios, " vilissime natus," " B«- 
tovSae alumnus," and " Henapise dvis," give os a very doubtful account of the birth of Caranshis. 
Dr. Stukely, hovrever (Hist, of Garancius, p. 62.), chuses to make him a native of St. David's, and a 
prince of the blood royal of Britain. The former idea he had found in Richard of GitenoeMflr. 
p. 44-* 

* The Henapiant were aetOed between the Scheldt and theleaie, in the northenn pattet 
Biabant. I)'Anville,G^.AncLW.-G, 
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rates sailed from their own harbours, he connired at their passage, 
but he diligently intercepted their return, and appropriated to his 
own use an ample share of the spoil which they had acquired. 
The wealth of Caratisius was, on this occasion, very justly con- 
sidered as an evidence of his guilt; and Maximian had already given 
orders for his death. But the crafty Menapian foresaw and pre- 
vented the severity of the emperor. By his liberality he had at- 
tached to his fortunes the fleet which he commanded, and secured 
the barbarians in his interest. From the port of Boulogne he 
sailed over to Britain, persuaded tiie legion and the auxiliaries 
which guarded that island, to embrace his party, and boldly assum- 
ing, with the Imperial purple, the title of Augustus, defied the 
justice and the arms of his injured sovereign (26j. 

When Britain w-as thus dismembered from the empire, its im- imMrtance 
portance was sensibly felt, and its loss sincerely lamented. The *'""^°* 
Romans celebrated, and perhaps magnified, the extent of that noble 
i^nd, provided on every side with convenient harbours; the tem- 

•^erature of the climate, and the fertility of the soil, alike adapted for 
the production of corn or of vines; the valuable minerals with 
which it abounded; its rich pastures covered with innumerable 
flocks, and its woods free from wild beasts or venomous serpents. 
Above all, they regretted the large amount of the revenue of Britain, 
whilst they confessed, that such a province well deserved to become 
the seat of an independent monarchy (27). During the space of Power of 
seven years, it was possessed by Carausius; and fortune continued *^"*"**'**' 
propitious to a rebellion supported with courage and ability. The 
British emperor defended the frontiers of his dominions against the 
Caledonians of the North, invited, from the continent, a great 
nuipber of skilful artists, and displayed, on a variety of coins that 

^re still extant, his taste and opulence. Bom on the confines of 
the Franks, he courted .the friendship of that formidable pedple, 
by the flattering imitatbn of their dress and manners. The bravest 

• of their youth he enlisted among his land or sea forces; and, in 
return for their useful aUiance, he communicated to the barbarians 
the dangerous knowledge of military and naval arts. Carausius 
still preserved the possession of Boulogne and the adjacent country. 
His fleets rode triumphant in the channel, commanded the mouths 
of the Seine and of the Rhine, ravaged the coasts of the ocean, 
and diffused beyond the columns of Hercules the terror of his name. 
Under his command, Britain, destined in a future age to obtain 

(26) Panegyr. v. 13. Britain at this time was secure, and slightly guarded. 

(27) Panegyr. Yet. v. 11. vii. 9. The orator Eomenins wished to exalt thfe glory of the hero 
(Constantius), with the importance of the conquest. Notwithstanding our laudable partiality for 
our nallTe country, it is difGcult to conceire, that, in the beginning of the fourth century, England 
deserved all these contmeadations. A century and half before, it hiurdly paid iti own establishment. 

' See Appian in Prooem. 

I. 21 
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the easipke of the sefr, riready Mfuined Uft nalnml and respeoUdde 
station of a maritime poww (28). 

A.D.289. By sizing the fleet of Boulogne, Carautias had ^eprivei faia 
' le^'^^'^b^the master of the measfl of pursuit and nevenge. And when, after a 

empoon. ^^^^ expeMe of tine mA labour, a new armament was launched 
into the vmifft (29), the Imperial troops, unaceosloined to ttiat 
element, were easily hidled and drfeated by tiie veteran' sailorg of 
tte usurper* lliis disappointed effort w» soon prodoetive of a 
treaty <rf peace. Diocletian and his colleague, who justly dr^^ed 
the enterfffising spirit of Carauskis, resigned to him the sovereignty 
ol Britain, and reluctantly admitted .their perfidious' servant to a 
participation of the Imperial honours (30) . But the adoption of the - 
two Caesars restored new vigour to the Roman arms; and whde 
the Rhine was guarded by the presence of Maximian, his brave as- 
sociate Constantius assumed the conduct of the British war. His: 
first enterprise was against the important place of Boulogne. A 
stupendous mole raised across the entrance ol the harbour, intep- 

A. D. 393. oepted sdl hopes of relief. The town surrendered aft^ an obstini^ 
defence ; and a t)onsiderable part of the naval strength of Garrasius 
fell into the hands of the besiegers. During tiie three years wfaidi 
Constantius employed in preparing a fleet adequate to the conquest 
of Britain, he seeured the coast ol Gaul, invaded the counl^ of the 
Franks, and deprived the usurper of the assistance of those powwfol 
allies. 
I A. D. 294. Before the preparations were finished, Constmitiiis received the 

His death. Intelligence of the tyrant's death, and it was consnlcred as a sure 
presage of thQ approaching victory. Thb servants of Carausius imi- 
tated the example of treason, whichlie had given. Be was murdered 
I by his first minister Alleetus, and the assassin succeeded to his 

power and to his danger. But he possessed nc^ equal abilities 
either to ^ereiso ttie one, or to repd the pther. He beheld, with 
anxious terror, tte oppo^ diores of the contin^t, already filled 
with arms, with troops, and wiftt vessels ;. for Constantius had v^ 
prudenHy divided his forces^ ^t fase might likewise divide the at- 

A. D. 396. tention and. resistance of the enemy. The attack was at iengft 

^ritl^' !»** by the principal squadron, which, under the commeoid of the 

coDsuDtios. ptaofect Asolepiodatus, am ofiker of ^bstingutshed iferit, had been 
assemhled in thamouih.of the Seine. So imperfect in Apse times 

(38) Asa g^iiMBkberAfmedak of Canosiin are stiU preserved, he U bMoae a Ter;£at^^ 
object of antiqaarian curiosity, and every drcnmstaDce Of his life and actions has been investigated 
VTith sagadons accorady. Dr. Stukely in particular has devoted a la^e volnme to the Britidi em* 
peror. I have used his materials, and rejected most of his fanciful conjectures. 

(39) When Mamertinoa prono n need his first panegyric, the naval prapatatiou of Ifauumiaa vran 
completed ; and the otater presaged an assured victory. His silence in the second panegyric, m%ht 
alone inform us that the expedition had not succeeded. 

(30) Anrelius Victer, BntiopiaSy and the medals (Par Angg.) inform us of this temperary recen*- 
dliation; theogh I vnXi not presame (as Dr. Stukely hat done, lladtUic Bistory of CammiV) 
p. 86, &C.) to insert the identical artides of the treaty. 
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was the art of n&vigatioiH that orators have c^brated ike daring 
courage of the Romans, who ventured to set sail with a side-^wind, 
and on a stormy day. The weather proved favourable to thdr en^ 
teq[>rise. Uoder the cover of a thick fog, they escaped the fleet. <A 
Allectus, which had been stationed off the Isle of Wi^t to receive 
ibem, landed in safety on some part of the western coast, and con*- - 
yittced the Britons, that a superiority of naval strength will not 
always protect their country from a foreign invasion. Asdepiodatua 
had no soioner disembarked Uie Imperial troops, than he set fire 
to his ships; and, as the expedition proved fortunate, his heroic 
conduct was universally a^ired. The usurper had posted himself 
near London, to ^peet the f<mnidable attack of Constantius, who 
commanded in person the fleet of Boulogne; but the desert of 
a new enemy required his immediate presence in the West, He 
performed this long march in so precipitate a manner, that he en* 
countered the whole force of the prefect with a small body of 
harassed and disheartened troops. The engag^in^t was soon iex^ 
minsied by the total defeat and death of AlleQtus ; a sin^e batHe, aa 
it has often happened, decided the fate of this great island; and 
when Constantius landed on the ^orea <rf Kent, he found them 
covered with obedient subjects. Their acclamations were loud and 
unanimous; and the virtues of the conqueror may induce us -to 
believe, that they sincerely rejoiced in a revolution, which, after 
a separation of ten years, restored Britain to the body of the Roman- 
empire (31). 

Britain had none but domestic enemies to dread; and as long as Defence of 
the governors preserved their fidelity, and the troops their discipline, '^® fif<»t»«w- 
the incuri^ons of the naked savages of Scotiand or Ireland could 
never materially afiect the safety of tiie province. The peace of the 
continent, and the defence of the principal rivers which bounded 
the empire, were objects of far greater difficulty and importance. 
The policy of Diocletian, whidi inspired the councils of his asso- 
ciates, provided for the public trancpuUity, by encouraging a spirit 
of dissension among the bari^arians, and by strengthening the for- 
tifications of the Roman limit. In the East he fixed a line of camps portiBca- 
firom Egypt to the Persian dominions, and,, for every camp, he in- *'ons. 
stituted an adequate numb^ of stationary troops, commanded by 
iheir respective officers, and supplied with ev^ kind of arms, from 
the new arsenals which he had formed at Antioch, Emesa, and Da- 
mascus (32). Nor was tiie precaution of fhe emperor less watch- 
ful against the well-known valour of the barbarians of Europe. 
From the mouth of the Rhine to that of the Danube, tiie ancient 



(31) With regard to tbe rtoorery of Britain, we obtfdn a few hints firom AortUiu Victor and 
Entropius. 
(33) John Valala, in Ghron. Antiochen. torn. i. p. 408, 409. 
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camps, towns, and citadds, were diligently re-established, and, in 
the most exposed places, new ones were skilfully constructed; the 
strictest vigilance was introduced among the garrisons of the fron- 
tier, and every expedient was practised that could render the long 
chain of fortifications firm and impenetrable (33). A barrier so 
respectable was seldom violated, and the barbarians often turned 

^*^^e*** against each other their disappointed rage. The Goths, the Vandals, 

barbarians. ^^ GopidaB, the Burgundians, the Alemanni, wasted each other's 
strengtti by destructive hostilities ; and whosoever vanquished, they 
vanquished the enemies of Rome. The subjects of Diocletian en- 
joyed the bloody spectacle, and congratulated each other, that the 
mischiefs of civil war were now experienced only by the barba- 
rians (3^]^ 

xh^^^n. Notwithstanding the poKfty of Diocletian, it was impossible to 
maintain an equal and undisturbed tranquillity during a reign of 
twenty years, and along a frontier of many hundred miles. Some- 
times the barbarians suspended their domestic animosities, and the 
relaxed vigilance of the garrisons sometimes gave a passage to their 
strength or dexterity. Whenever the provinces were invaded, Dio- 
cletian conducted himself with that cadm dignity which he always 
affected or possessed; reserved his presence for such occasions as 
were worthy of his interposition, never exposed his person or repu- 
tation to any unnecessary danger, insured his success by every 
means that prudence could suggest, and displayed, with ostentation, 
the consequences of his victory. In wars of a more difficult nature, 
and more doubtful event, he employed the rough valour of Maxi- 
mian; and that faithful soldier was content to ascribe his own 
victories to the wise counsels and auspicious influence of his bene- 

^"^SSara.*^^ factor. But after the adoption of the two Caesars, the emperorff 
themselves retiring to a less laborious scene of action, devolved 
on their adopted sons the defence of the Danube and of the Rhine* 
The vigilant Galerius was never reduced to the necessity of van- 
qui^ng an army of barbarians on the Roman territory (35). The 
brave and active Constantius delivered Gaul from a very furious 
inroad of the Alemanni ; and his victories of Langres and Vindonissa 
appear to have been actions of considerable danger and merit. As 
he traversed the open country with a feeble guard, he was encom- 
passed on a sudden by the superior multitude of the enemy. He 

(33) Zoaim. 1. i. p. 3. That partial historian seems to celebrate the vigilance of Diocletian, with a 
design of exposing the negligence of Constantine ; we may, however, listen to an orator, ** JXva 
'* qnid ego alarum et cohortium castra pcrcenseam, toto Rheni et Istri et Euphratis limite restituta.'* 
Panegyr. Vet. iv. 18. 

(34) Ruunt omnes in sanguinem smun popnli, qnibos non contigit esse Romanis, obstinataeqae 
feritatis poenas nunc sponte persolvnnt. Pan^;yr. Yet. iii. 16. Mamertintis fllostrates the &ct, by 
the example of almost all the nations of the world. 

(35) He complained, though not with the strictest truth ; *< Jam fluxisse annos quindecim in 
quibus, in Illyrico, ad ripam Danubii relegatus cum gentibus barbaris hictaret. ** Lactant. de If . P. 
C* lo« 
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retreated with difficulty towards Lapgres; but, in the general con- 
stematioDy the citizens refused to open tiieir gates, and the wounded 
prince was drawn up the wall by the means of a rope. But, on the 
news of his distress, the Roman troops hastened from all sides to his 
relief, and before the evening he had satisfied his honour and re- 
venge by the. slaughter of six thousand Alemanni(36). From the 
monuments of those times, the obscure traces of several other vic- 
tories over the barbarians of Sarmatia and Germany might possibly 
be collected; but the tedious search would not be rewarded either 
with amusement or with instruction. 

Theconduct which the emperor Probus hadadopted in the disposal Treatment of 
of the vanquished, was imitated by Diocletian and his associates. barUrfans. 
The captive barbarians, exchanging death for slavery, were distri- 
buted among the provincials, and assigned to those districts (in 
Gaul, the territories of Amiens, Beauvais, Cand)ray, Treves, Lan- 
gres, and Troyes, are particularly specified (37])which had been de- 
populated by the calamities of war. They were usefully employed 
as shepherds and husbandmen, but were denied the exercise of 
arms, except when it was found expedient to enrol them in the mi- 
litary service. Nor did the emperors refuse the property of lands, 
with a less servile tenure, to such of the barbarians as solicited the 
protection of Rome. They granted a settlement to several colonies 
of the Carpi, the Bastarnae, and the Sarmatians; and, by a dangerous 
indulgence, permitted them in some measure to retain their national 
manners and independence (38). Among the provincials, it was a 
subject of flattering exultation, that the barbarian, so lately an object 
of terror, now cultivated their lands, drove their cattle to the neigh- 
bouring fair, and contributed by his labour to the public plenty. 
They congratulated their masters on the powerful accession of sub- 
jects and soldiers ; but they forgot to observe, that multitudes of 
secret enemies, insolent from favour, or desperate from oppression, 
were introduced into the heart of the empire (39) . 

While the Caesars exercised their valour on the banks of the ^^^^f 
Rhine and Danube, the presence of the emperors was required on AWca and 
the southern confines of the Roman world. From the Nile to Mount ^^ ' 
Atlas, Africa was in arms. A confederacy of five Moorish nations 



(36) In the Greek text of Easebios, we read six thousand, a number which I have preferred to 
the sixty thousand of Jerome, Orosius, Eutropius, and his Greek translator Pteanius. 

(37) Panegyr. Vet. vii. 21. 

(38) There was a settlement of the Sarmatians in the neighbourhood of Treves, which seems to 
have been deserted by those lazy barbarians : Ausonius speaks of them in his Moselle ; 

Unde iter ingrediens nemorosaper avia solum, 
Et nulla human! spectans vestigia cultus ; 

Arvaque Sauromatum nuper metata colonisw 
There was a town of the Carpi in the Lower Maesia. 
(39J See the rhetorical exiUtation of Eumenius. , Panegyr. vii. 9. 
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iMued from flieir deserts to invade the peac^l provinces (it)) . Ju- 
lian had assumed the purple at Carthage (41). Achilleus at Alex- 
andria, and even the Bl^nmyes, renewed, or rather continued, their 
incursions into tlw Upper Egypt. Scarcely any circumstances have 
been preserved of the exploits of Maximian in the western parts of 
Africa; but it appears by ^ event, that the progress of his arms 
was rapid and decisive, ^at he vanquished the fiercest ba^)arians of 
Mauritania, and that he removed ihem from ^mountains, whose 
inaccessible strength had inspired ttieir inhabitants with a lawless 
confidence, and habituated them to a life of rapine and violence (42). 
A..D.296. Diocletian, oahis side, opened the campaign in Egypt by the siege 
^SSiaS^ of Alexandria, cut off the aqueduets which conveyed the waters of 
in Egypt, (jj^ Nile into every quarter of that immense city (43), arid rendering 
his camp impregnable to ,1he salkes of the besieged multitude, he 
pushed hb reiterated attacks with oaution and vigour. After a siege 
of eight monUis, Alexandria, wasted by the sword and by fire, im- 
plored the clemency of the conqueror; but it experienced the full 
extent of his severity. Many thousands of the citizens perished in 
a promiscuous slaughter, and there were few obnoxious persons in 
Egypt, who escaped a sentence either of death , or at least of exile (44) . 
The fate of Busiris and of Coptos was still more melancholy than that 
of Alexandria; those proud cities, the former distinguished by its 
antiquity, the latter enriched by the passage of the Indian trade^ 
were utteriy destroyed by tbd arms and by the severe order of Dio- 
cletian (45). The character of the Egyptian nation, insensible to 
kindness, but extremely susceptible of fear, could alone justify this 
excessive rigour. The seditions of Alexandria Md often afiected the 
tranquillity and subsistence of Rome itself. Since the usurpation 
of Firmus, the province of Upper Egypt, incessantly relapsing into 
rebellion, had embraced the alliance of the savages oi Ethiopia. 
/'The number of theBlemmyes, scattered between the island of Meroe 
and the Red Sea, was very inconsiderable, their disposition was 
unwarlike, their weapons rude and inoffensive (46). Yet in the 
public disorders these barbarians, whom antiquity, shocked with 
the deformity of their figure, had almost excluded from the human 

(40) Scaliger (Animadvers. ad Euseb. p. 24S.) decides in his usual manner, that the Quinque 
gentiani, or five African nations, were the five great cities, the PentapoUs of the inoffensive province 
of Gyrene. 

(41) After his defeat, Julian sUbbed himself irith a dagger, and immediately leaped into the 
flames. Tictor in Epitome. 

(42) Tu ferocissimos Mauritanise populos inaceewis montinm jugis et naturali mnnitione fidentes, 
expugnasti, recepisti, translulisti. Panegyr. Yet. vi. 8. 

(43) Sec the description of Alexandria, in Hirtias de Bel. Alexandrin. c. 5. 

(44) Eutrop. ix. 24. Orosius, vii. 25. John Malala in Chron. Antioch. p. 409, 410. Tet Eume- 
nius assures us, that Egypt was pacified by the clemency of Diocletian. 

(45) Eusebius (in Chron.) places their destruction ^veral years sooner, and at a time vhen Egypt 
itself was in a state of rebellion against the Romans. 

(46) Strabo, 1. xvii. p. 1. 172. Pomponius MeU, 1. i. c. 4. His words are cnrions, "Intra, si 
*^ credere libet, vix homines magisque semiferi ; ^ipanes, et Blemmyes, et Satyri.** 
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WfeckeSy presomedtortBlL tfaemselTesamong theenemio^ of Rome (ST) . 
^oh had been tiie unworthy allieB of the Egyptians ; and while the 
attention of the state was engaged in more Yimous wars, tiieir vexa^ 
iious inroads might again harass the repose of the province. Witti 
A y'n&w of opposingio the Blemmyes a suitable adversary, Diocletian 
^^ennuided -ttie Nobatta, or people of B^ubia, io i«move from thm 
jtneient habitations in the deserts ef Libya, and resigned to them an 
lextoMiiTe but unprofitable territory above Sy^ne and 1^ ^ataracte 
^f the Nile, with the stipulation, that they should ever respect and 
-guard ttie frontier of the empire. The treaty long subsisted; and 
till the establishment of Christianity introduced stricter notions of 
religious worship, it was annually ratified by a solemn saorifice in 
the i^ of Elephantine, in which the Romans, as well as the bar- 
JNurians, adored the same visible or invisible powers of the uni- 
lw»e(W). 

At the same time that Diocletian chastised the past crimes of the 
'^Egyptians, he provided for their future safety and happiness by 
foany vrise regulations, which were confirmed and enforced under 
the succeeding reigns (49). One very remarkable edict, which he 
'published, instead of being condenmed as the effect of jealous ty- 
Tanny, deserves to be applauded as an act of prudence and humanity. 
He caused a diligent inquiry to be made ^' for all the ancient books He sappresses 
-** which treated of ttie admirable art of making gold and silver, and ^]5nJ[ 
*^ without pity conmiitted them to the flames; apprehensive, as we 
*" are assured, lest the opulence of the Egyptians should inspire 
** ttiem with confidence to rebel against the empire (50)." But if 
Biocletian had been convinced of the reality of that valuable art, 
far from extinguishing the memory, he would have converted the 
^operation of it to the benefit of tiie public revenue. It is much more 
miely, that his good sense discovered to him the folly of such magni- 
ficent pretensions, and th^t he was desirous of preserving the reason 
and fortunes of his subjects from the inischievous pursuit. It may Novelty ind 
he remarked, that these ancient books, so liberally ascribed to Py- ^JSt^wt?' 
thagoras, to Solomon, or to Hermes, wese the pious frauds of more 
Tecent adepts. The Greeks were inattentive either to the use or to 
the abuse of chymistry. In that immense register, where Pliny has 
deposited the discoveries, the arts, and the errors of mankind, there 

(47) Aunis sese iiuerere fortunse et prorocare arma Romana. 

(48) See Procopius de Bell. Persic. 1. i. c. 19.* 

(49) He fixed the public allowance of corn for the people of Alexandria, at two millions of fnedimni; 
about four hundred thousand quarters. Chron. Paschal, p. 276. Procop. Hist. Arcan. c. 26. 

(50) John Antioch. in Excep. Yalesian. p. 834. Suidas in Diocletian. 



* Compare, on the epoch of the final extir- The dissertation contains some very interesting 

pation of the rites of Paganism from the Isle of obserrations on the conduct and policy of Dio- 

Philse (Elephantine), which subsisted till the edict cletiata in Egypt. Mater, pour THist. du Christia- 

of Theodosius in the sixth century, a dissertation nisme en l^gypte, Nnbie tAbyssinie, Paris, 1832. 

of M. Letronne on certain Greek inscriptions. — M. 
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Ib not the least mention of the transmutation of metals; and the 
persecution of Diocletian is the first authentic event in the history 
of alchymy. The conquest of Egypt by the Arabs diffused tiiat vain 
science over the globe. Congenial to the avarice of the human 
hearty it was studied in China as in Europe, with equal eagerniesSy 
and with equal success. The darkness of the middle ages ensured 
a favourable reception to every tale of wondar, and ttie revival of 
learning gave new vigour to hope, and suggested more specious arts 
of deception. Philosophy, with the aid of experience, has at length 
banished the study of alchymy; and the present age, however de- 
sirous of riches, is content to seek them by the humbler means of 
commerce and industry (51) . 

The reduction of Egypt was immediately followed by the Pw- 
sian war. It was reserved for the reign of Diocletian to vanquish 
tiiat powerful nation, and to extort a confession from the successors 
of Artaxerxes, of the superior majesty of the Roman empire. 
Tiridatea the We havo observcd under the reign of Valerian, that Armenia was 
Annenian. subduod by the perfidy and the arms of the Persians, and that, after 
the assassination of Chosroes, his son Tiridates, the infant heir of 
the monarchy, was saved by the fidelity of his friends, and edu- 
cated under. the protection of the emperors. Tiridates derived 
from his exile such advantages as he could never have obtained on 
the throne of Armenia; the early knowledge of adversity, of man- 
kind, and of the Roman discipline. He signalised his youth by 
deeds of valour, and displayed a matchless dexterity, as well as 
strength, in every martial exercise, and even in the less honourable 
contests of the Olympian games (52). Those qualities were more 
A. D. 282. "^oWy exerted in the defence of his benefactor Licinius (53). That 
ofiflcer, in the sedition which occasioned the death of Probus, was 
exposed to the most imminent danger, and the enraged soldiers 
were forcing their way into his tent, when they were checked by the 
single arm of the Armenian prince. The gratitude of Tiridates con- 
tributed soon afterwards to his restoration. Licinius was in every 
station the friend and companion of Galerius, and the merit of Gale- 
rius, long before he was raised to the dignity of Caesar, had been 
known and esteemed by Diocletian. In the third year of that em- 
peror's reign, Tiridates was invested with the kingdom of Armenia. 
The justice of the measure was not less evident than its expediency. 
It was time to rescue from the usurpation of the Persian monarch 

(51) See a short history and confntation of Alchymy, in the works of that philosophical compiler, 
La Mothe le Vayer, torn. i. p. 327—353. 

(52) See the education and strength of Tiridates in the Annenian history of Moses of Chorene, 
1. ii. c. 76. He coald seize two wild bulls by the horns, and break them off with his hands. 

(53) If we give credit to the younger Victor, who supposes that in the year 323, Licinius was only 
sixty years of age, he could scarcely be the same person as' the patron of Tiridates ; but we know 
from much better authority (Euseb. Hist. Ecclesiast. 1. x c. 8.), that Licinius was at that time in the 
last period of old age : sixteen years before, he is represented with grey hairs, and as the conteift- 
porary of Galerius. See LacUnt. c. 32. Licinius was probably born about the year 250. 
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.an important territory, which, since the reign of Nero, had been 
always granted under the protection of the empire to a younger 
branch of the house of Arsaces (5iii>). 

When Tiridates appeared on the frontiws of Armenia, he was J^ i>-.386. 
received with an unfeigned transport of joy and loyalty. Dining restoralion to 
twenty-six years the country had experienced the real and imagi- *^ArS«.*^^ 
nary hardships of a foreign yoke. The Persian monarchs adorned 
their new conquest with magnificent buildings ; but those monu- 
ments had been erected at the expense of the people, and were 
abhorred as badges of slavery. The apprehensions of a revolt had state of Ao 
inspired the most rigorous precautions : oppression had been aggra- ^^^^' 
vated by insult, and the consciousness of the public hatred had been 
productive of every measure that could render it still more impla- 
^ cable. We have already remarked the intolerant spirit of the Magian 
religion. The statues of the deified kings of Armenia, and the sacred 
images of the sun and moon, were broke in pieces by the zeal of the 
conqueror ; and the perpetual fire of Ormuzd was kindled and pre- 
served upon an altar erected on the summit of Mount Bagavan (55). 
It was natural, that a people exasperated by so many injuries, should Revolt of the 
arm with zeal in the cause of their independence, their religion, and ^SSwT* 
their hereditary sovereign. The torrent bore down every obstacle, 
and the Persian garrisons retreated before its fury. The nobles of 
Armenia flew to the standard of Tiridates, all alleging their past 
merit, oflering their future service, and soliciting from the new king 
those honours and rewards from which they had been excluded with 
disdain under the foreign government (56). The command of the 
army was bestowed on Artavasdes, whose father had saved the in- 
fancy of Tiridates, and whose family had been massacred for that 
generous action. The brother of Artavasdes obtained the govern- 
ment of a province. One of the first military dignities was con- 
ferred op the satrap Otas, a man of singular temperance and for- 
titude, who presented to the king, his sister (57) and a consider- 
able treasure, both of which, in a sequestered fortress, Otas had 
preserved from violation. Among the Armenian nobles appeared story of 
an ally, whose fortunes are too remarkable to pass unnoticed. His '**^®' 
• 

(54) See the sixty-second and sixty-third books of Dion. Cassias. 

(55) Koses of Cborene. Hist. Armen. 1. ii. c. 74. The statues had been erected by Valarsaces, 
-who reigned in Armenia about 130 years before Christ, and was the first king of the family of Ar- 
saces (see Hoses, Hist. Armen. 1. ii. 2, 3.]. The deification of the Arsacides is mentioned by Jostin 

\(xli. 5.) and by Ammianus Karcellinns (xxiii. 6.). 

(56) The Armenian nobility was numerous and powerful. Moses mentions many families which 
were distinguished upder the reign of Valarsaces (1. ii. 7.), and which still subsisted in his own 
time, about the middle of the fifth century. See the preface of his Editors. 

(57) She was named Chosroiduchta, and had not the os patulum like other women. (Hist. 
Armen. 1. ii. c. 79.). I do not understand the expression.* 



* Os patulum signifies n^ely a large and polytus, patulo partem maris evomit ore. Pro- 
widely opening mouth. Ovid (Metam- xv. 513.) bably a wide mouth was a common defect among 
says, speaking of the monster who attacked Hip- the Armenian women. —G. 
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^ trtkme was lbBi(^> * hi« origin urns Scythian, and flie horde ^^ffbsA 

:«0knowledged his authority, had encamped a yery few years befoce 

on the skirts of the Chinese empire (56), which at that time extended 

«s far as the neighbourhood of Sogcdana (59). Having incan*ed 

the displeasure of his master, Mamgo, with his followers, retired to 

fte hanks of the Oxus, and implored the protection of Sapor. Hie 

emperor of China daimed the fugitive, and alleged the rights of so- 

^pormgnty. The Persian monarch pleaded the laws of ho3pitality, 

-and with some difficulty avoided a war, by tiie promise that be 

would banish Mamgo to die uttermost parts of the West, a punish- 

'mait,«s he described it, not less dreadful than death itself. Arme- 

nm was chosen for ike place of exile, and a large district was as* 

-signed to fiie Scytiiian horde, on which they might feed their flocks 

end herds, and remove their encampment from one place to an^ 

ofeer, aecording to ihe different seasons of the year. They were 

^smplayed to repd the invasion of Tiridates ; but their leader, after 

weighing the obligations and injuries he had received from the 

Persian monarch, resolved to abandon his party. The Armenian 

prince, who was well acquainted with the merit as well as the 

power of Mamgo, treated him with distinguished respect ; and, by 

admitting him into his confidence, acquired a brave and faithfid 

servairt, who contributed very effectually to his restoration (60). 

ihe Persians for a vrfiilc, fortune appeared to favour the enterprising valour 

^^^ of Tiridates. He not only expelled the enemies of his family and 

country from the whole extent of Armenia, but in the prosecution 

of his revenge he carried his arms, or at least his incursions, into 

/^e heart of Assyria. The historian who has preserved the name of 

Tiridates from oblivion, celebrates, with a degree of national enthu- 

(58) In the Armeniaii History (I. ii. 78.), as wtSU as in the Geography (p. 36T.), China is called 
Jtenia, or Zenastan. It is characterised by the production of silk, by the opulence qf the natives, 

and by their love of peace/above all the other nations of the earth.f 

(59) You-ti, the first emperor of the serenth dynasty, who then reigned in China, had political 
transactions, with Fergana, a province of Sog^ana, and is said to have received a Roman embassy 
(Histoire des Huns, torn. i. p. 38.). In those ages the Chinese kept a garrison at Kashgar, and one 
of their generab, abont the time of Trajan, marched as far as the Caspian Sea. With regard to the 
intercourse between China and the western countries, a carious memoir of M. de Cruignes may be 
consulted, in the Academie des Inscriptions, torn. xxii. p. 3554 

(60) See Hist. Armen. 1. ii. c. 81. * 



'*' Mamgo (according to M. St. Martin, note to son sets; I have dismissed him to certain death." 
le Bean, ii. 213.), belonged to the Imperial race Compare Mem. sur I'Arm^nie, ii. 25. —M. 
of Hon, who had filled the throne of China for t See St. MarUn,Jlem. sur I'Armenie, i. 304. 
four hundred years. Dethroned by the usurping t '^^^ Chinese Annals mention, under the 
race of Wei, Mamgo found a hospitable reception ninth year of Tan-hi, which corresponds vrith the 
in Persia in the reign of Ardeschir. The em- ye^r 166 J. C, an embassy which arrived from 
peror of China having demanded the surrender Ta-thsin, and was sent by a prince called 
of the fugitive and his partisans. Sapor, then An-4hnn, who can be no other than Marcus Au- 
king, threatened with war both by Rome and relius Antoninus, who then ruled over the Ro* 
China, counselled Mamgo to retire into Armenia, mans. St. Martin, Mem. sur I'Arm^ie, ii. 30. 
" I have expelled him from my dominions (he See also Klaprotli, Tableaux Historiques da TA- 
answered the Chinese ambassador); I have banish- 8ie,p. 69. The embassy came by Jy-nan, Ton- 
ed him to the extremity of the earth where the quin. — M. 
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masm, his personal prowess ; and, in the true spirit of eastern ro- 
^mance, describes the giants and the elephants that fell bfeneath his 
invincible arm. It is from other infdrmation that we discover the 
'distracted state of the Persian monarchy, to which the king df 
Armenia was indebted for some part of his advantages. The 
ttlnrone was disputed by theanabition of contending brothers ; and 
Hermuz, after exerting without success the strength of his own 
party, had recourse to the dangerous assistance of the barbarians 
who inhabited the banks of the Caspian sea (61). The civil war 
was, however, soon terminated, either by a victory or a reconcilia- 
tion ; and Narses, who was universally acknowledged as king of 
Persia, directed his whole force against the foreign enemy. The 
contest then became too unequal ; nor was the valour of the hero 
-able to withstand the power of the monarch. Tiridates, a second 
4ime expelled from the throne of Armenia, once more took refuge 
^in the court of the emperors.* Narses soon re-established his au- " 
•ttcwrity over the revolted province ; and loudly complaining of the 
protection afio^ed by the Romans to rebels and fugitives, aspired 
*to the conquest of the East (62). 

Neither prudence noi; honour could admit the emperors to for- wm betweea 
fsake the cause of the Armenian king, and it was resolved to exert Ind'Se 
the force of the empire in the Persian war. Diocletian, with the jl olm 
-<^m dignity which he constantly assumed, fixed his own station in 
the city of Antioch, from whence he prepared and directed the mili- 
"tary operations (63). The conduct of the legions was entrusted to 
the intrepid valour of Galerius, who, for that important purpose, 
was removed from the banks of the Danube to those of the Euphra- 
tes. The armies soon encountered each other in the plains of Defeat of 
Mesopotamia, and two battles were fought with various and doubt- ^'"' 
ftil success : but the third engagement was of a more decisive na- 
ture; and the Roman army received a total overthrow, which is ' 
attributed to the rashness of Galerius, who, with an inconsiderable 
body of troops, attacked the innumerable host of the Persians (64). 

(61) Ipsos Persas ipsnmque Regan asctUs Saccis, et Russis, et 6^s, petit firate^pnnies. Paiw- 
gyric. Yet. iii. 1. The Saccae ^rere a nation of wanderiDg Scythians, who encam^d towards the 
sources of the Oxus and the Jaxartes. The Oelli were the inhabitants of Ghilan along the Caspian 
Sea, and who so long, under the name of Dilemites, infested the Persian monarchy. See d'Her- 
belot, Biblioth^ae Orientale. 

(02) Moses of Chorene takes no notice of this second revdation, which I have been obliged to 
collect from a passage of Ammianis Harcellinns (1. xxiii, c. 5.)* Lactantius speaks of the ambition 
of Narses, **■ Concitatus domesticis exemplis avi sui Saporis ad occupandam orientem magnis copiis 
** inhiabat." De Hort. Persecut. c. 9. 

(68) We may readily belieye, that lactantins ascribes to cowardice the conduct of Diocletian. 
Julian, in his oration, says, that he remained with all the forces of the empire ; a very hyperbolical 
apression. 

(64) Our five abbreviators, Butropius, Festus, the two Victors, and Orosius, all relate the last and 
great battle^ but Orosius is the only one who speaks of the two former. 



* M. St. Martin represents this differently. Le This reads like the evasion of the national histo- 
roi do Perse *** profite d'un voys^e que ^iri- rians to disguise a £aict discreditable to their hero, 
date avoit fait k Rome pour attaquer ce royaume. See M^m. sur TArm^nie, i. 304. — M. 
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"But the consideration of the country that was the scene of action, 
may suggest another reason for his defeat. The same ground on 
which Valerius had been vanquished, had been rendered memor- 
able by the death of Crassus, and the slaughter of ten legions. It 
was a plain of more than sixty miles, which extended from the hills 
of Garrhae to the Euphrates ; a smooth and barren surface of sandy 
desert, without a hillock, without a tree, and without a spring of 
fresh water (65) . The steady infantry of the Romans, fainting with 
heat and thirst, could neither hope for victory if they preserved 
their ranks, nor break their ranks without exposing themselves to 
the most imminent danger. In this situation they were gradually en- 
compassed by the superior numbers, harassed by the rapid evolutions, 
and destroyed by the arrows of the barbarian cavalry. The king of 
Armenia had signalised his valour in the battle, and acquired per- 
sonal glory by the public misfortune. He was pursued as far as the 
Euphrates ; his horse was wounded, and it appeared impossible for 
him to escape the victorious enemy. In this extremity Tlridates 
embraced the only refuge which he saw before him : he dismounted 
and plunged into the stream. His armour was heavy, ihe river 
very deep, and at those parts at least half a mile in breadtii (66) ; 
yet such was his strength and dexterity, that he reached in safety 
the opposite bank (67). With regard to the Roman general, we are 
ignorant of the circumstances of his escape ; but when he returned 
His recepuott ^^ Antioch, Dioclctian received him, not with the tenderness of a 
Diodetian. ^'^^^ ^^^ coUcague, but with the indignation of an offended sove- 
reign. The haughtiest of men, clothed in his purple, but humbled 
by the sense of his fault and misfortune, was obliged to follow the 
emperor's chariot above a mile on foot, and to exhibit, before the 
whole court, the spectacle of his disgrace (68). 
! Second As soon as Diocletian had indulged his private resentment, and 

j ^TaSS.**^ asserted the majesty of supreme power, he yielded to the submis- 
A. D. 297. give entreaties of the Caesar, and permitted him to retrieve his own 
honour, as well as that of the Roman arms. In the room of the 
[ unwarlike troops of Asia, which had most probably served in the 

[ first expedition, a second army was drawn from the veterans and 

new levies of the Illyrian frontier, and a considerable body of Gothic 
auxiliaries were taken into the Imperial pay (69). At the head of a 
chosen army of twenty-five thousand men, Galerius again passed 
the Euphrates ; but, instead of exposing his legions in the open 

I (65) The natare of the country is finely described by Plutarch, in the life of Crassus ; and by 

L| lenophou, in the first book of the Anabasis. . 

(66) See Foster's Dissertation in the second volume of the translation of the Anabasis by Spdman ; 
\ I "Which I vrill -venture to recommend as one of the best versions extant. 

(67) Hist. Armen. 1. ii. c. 76. I have transferred this exploit of Tiridates from an imaginary defeat 
to the real one of Galerius. 

(68) Ammian. Marcellin. 1. xiv. The mile, in the hands of Entropius (ix. 24.}, of Festas (c.35.}, 
and of Orosius (vii. 25.), easily increased to sweral miles. 

(69) Aurelius Victor. Jornandes de Rebus Geticis, c. 21. 
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plains of Mesopotamia, he advanced through the mountains of Ar- 
menia, where he found the inhabitants devoted to his cause, and 
the country as favourable to the operations of infantry, as it was 
inconvenient for the motions of cavalry (70). Adversity had con- hu victory 
firmed the Roman discipline, while the barbarians, elated by suc- 
cess, were become so negligent and remiss, that in the moment 
when they least expected it, they were surprised by the active con- 
duct of Galerias, who, attended only by two horsemen, had with his 
own eyes secretly examined the state and position of their camp. A 
surprise, especially in the night time, was for the most part fatal to 
a Persian army. " Their horses were tied, and generally shackled, 
** to prevent their running away ; and if an alarm happened, a 
** Persian had his housing to fix, his horse to bridle, and his cors- 
** let to put on, before he could mount (71) ." On this occasion, the 
impetuous attack of Galerius spread disorder and dismay over the 
camp of the barbarians. A slight resistance was followed by a 
dreadful carnage, and, in the general confusion, the wounded mon- 
arch (for Narses commanded his armies in person) fled towards the 
deserts of Media. His sumptuous tents, and those of his satraps, 
afforded an inmi^se booty to the conqueror; and an incident is 
mentioned, which proves the rustic but martial ignorance of the 
/legions in the elegant superfluities of life. A bag of shining leather, 
filled with pearls, fell into the hands of a private soldier ; he care- 
lally preserved the bag, but he threw away its contents, judging 
that whatever was of no use could not possibly be of any value (72). 
The principal loss of Narses was of a much more aflecting nature. and ^ 
Several of his wives, his sisters, and children, who had attended *lSll^*° 
the army, were made captives in the defeat. But though the cha- <»p^^«- 
racter of Galerius had in general very little afiinity with that of 
Alexander, he imitated, after his victory, the amiable behaviour of 
the Macedonian towards the family of Darius. The wives and chil- 
dren of Narses were protected from violence and rapine, conveyed 
to a place of safety, and treated with every mark of respect and 
tenderness that was due from a generous enemy to their age, their 
sex, and their royal dignity (73). ^ 

While the East anxiously expected the decision of this great con- Negotiation 
test, the emperor Diocletian, having assembled in Syria a strong **p®^' 
army of observation, displayed from a distance the resources of the 
Roman power, and reserved himself for any future emergency of 
the war. On the intelligence of the victory, he condescended to 

(70) Aorelios Victor says, **Per Armeniam in hostM contendit, quae ferme sola, sen focUior via- 
" cendi via est." He followed the conduct of Trajan, and the idea of Julius Caesar. 

(71) Xenophon's Anabasis, 1. iU. For that reason the Persian cavalry encamped sixty stadia firom 
the raemy. 

(72) The story Is told by Ammianus, 1. xxii. Instead otsaeeum some read SMtum. 

(73) The Persians conf«ised the Rmnan superiority in morals as well as in arms. Butrop. iz. S4. 
But this respect and gratitude of enemies is very seldom to be found in their own accounts. 
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advance towards the frontier^ with a view of moderating, by hi* 
presence and counsels, the pride of GaWius. The interview of the 
Roman princes at ISisibis was accompanied with ev^ expressioa 
of respect on one side, and of esteem on the other. It was in that, 
city that they soon afterwards gave audience to the ambassador of; 
the Great Ring (74.) . The power, or at least the spirit of Narses, 
had been broken by his last d^eat ; and he considered an immediata 

' peace as the only means that could stop the progress oi the Romsu 

arms. He dispatched Apharban, a servant who possessed his favour 
and confidence, with a conunission to negotiate a treaty, or rather 
to recdve whatever conditions the conqueror should impose. 

Speech of the Apharban opened the conference by expressuig his mast^'s gratis 

wS^Lt. tude for the generous treatment of hk family, and by soUciting the 
lib^y of those illustrious captives. He celebrated the valour ci 
Galerius, without degrading the refutation of Ifarses, amd thou^t 
it no dishonour to confess the superiority of the victorious Caesar, 
over a monarch who had surpassed in gjlory ail the princes of hid 
race. Notwithi^nding the justice of the Persian cause, he was em^ 
powered to submit the present differences to the decision of the erap^*' 
rors themselves ; convinced as he was, that, in the oudst of prosperity, 
they would not be unmindful of the vieissitiides of fortune. Aj^inr^ 
ban concluded his discourse in the style of eastern allegory, by dn 
serving that the Roman and Persian monarohies- were the two eye» 
of the world, which would remain imperfect and mutilated if eiite 
of them should be put out. 

Answer of << It Well becomos the Persians," replied Gderius^ witb a traii^ 
Gaieriw. ^^ ^j j^^^ which seemed to convulse his whole frame, " it well 
** becomes the Persians to expatiate on the vicissitudes of fortune^ 
** and calmly to read us lectures on the virtues of moderation. Lei 
** them remember their own moderation towards the tmhappy Ya«* 
** lerian. They vanquished him by fraud, they treated him wi& 
** indignity. They ^ktained him till the last-moment of his life in 
*^ shameful captivity, and after his death they exposed his body to 
^< p^etual ignominy." Softening, however, his tone, GiJerius in« 
sinuated to ihe ambassador, that it had never been the poraetice t)f 
the Rmnans to trample on aprostrateenemy; and that^ on this oc- 
casion, they should consult ttieir own dignity rather than the Pei^ 
sian mmt. He dismissed Apharban with a hope^ that Narses would 
soon be informed on what conditions he might obtMn^ frc^a the 
demeney of the emptors, a lasting peace, and the restoration of 
his wives and children. In this conference we may discover the 
fierce passions ot Gatoiusy 9a wdl as bis deterenee to the superior 

(74) The account of the negotiation is taken from the firagments of Peter the Patrician, in th« 
Excerpta Legationnm published in the Byzantine Collection. Peter lived imder Jaftiman ; hot it it 
very evident, by the nature of his materials, that they are drawn tnm the moit tvthentiG and 
respectable vrriters. 
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wisdom and authority of Diocletian. The ambition of the tonnee 
grasped at the conquest of the East, and had proposed to reduee 
Persia into the state of a province. The prudence of the latter, *^^^<^'^®* 
who adtiered to the moderate policy of Augustus and the Aatonines, 
embraced the favourable opportunity of t^minating asuocesrful war 
by an honourable and advantageous peace (7S). 

In pursuance of thdr promise, the emperors soon af teiWards ap^- condiuion, 

pointed Siccnrius Probus, one of their secretaries, to acquaint ttie^ 

Persian court with their final resolution. As the ministo ci pea^e; ' 

he was received with every mariL of politeness and friendsh^) ; but, 

under the pretence of allowing him the necessary rea^om after so 

long a journey, the audience of Probus was d^rred from day to' 

day; and he attended the slow motions of the king, till at lengUihe> 

was admitted to his presence, near the river Asprudus in Media. 

The secret motive of ISarses in tills delay, had been to collect such 

a military force as might enable him, though sinca^y desirous of 

peace, to negotiate with the greater v^i^t And dignity. Three 

persons only assisted at this important conference, the ministo 

Apharban, the prefect of the guards, and an ofiQoer who had com*- 

manded on the Armenian frontier (76). The first condition pro« 

posed by the aonbassador, is not at present of a very intelMgibla 

nature ; that the city of Nisibis might be established for the place of 

mutual exchange, or, as we should formerly have termed it, for the 

staple of trade, between the two empires. There is no difficulty in^ 

conceiving the intention of the Roman princes to improve their re- 

y^Que by some restraints upon commerce ; but as Nisibis was i^- 

tuated within their own dominions, and as they were masters both 

of the imports and exports, it should seem that such restraints were 

the objects of an internal law, rather than of a foreign treaty. To 

render them more effectual, some stipulations were prdnftly r&- 

^red on the side of the king of Persia, which appeared so very 

r^ugnant eith^ to his interest or to his dignity, that Narses could 

not be persuaded to s!d)scribe them. As this was the only article to 

which he refused his consent, it v^as no longer insisted on; and the 

emperors either suffered the trade to flow in its natural channels, or 

contented themselves with such restrictions, as it depended-on Uieir 

own authority to establish. 

As soon as this difficulty was removed^ a sol^mi peace was con— and articles 
chided and ratified between the two nations. The conditions of a ^^ ^^ ^"*^' 
treaty so glorious to the empire, and so necessaiy' to Persia, may' 

(75) Adeo victor (says Aurelius) ut ni Valerias, cnjus nutu omnia gerebantor, abnoisMt, BosMBi 
fasces in provinciam novam ferrentur. Terum pars terranun tamen nobis ntiliflHrKpuBsitft. 

(76) He had been governor of Sumium * (Pet. Patricias in Excerpt. Legat. p. 30.). Thir 
province seems to be mentioned by Hoses of Chorene (G^ograph. p. 3M.}, and lif • to tlie ea^ «f 
Moant Ararat. 

* The Sionnikh of the Armenian vmten. SW Vastin, Kim. su I'AuBteitt, i. l«l«<- lb. 
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deserve a more peculiar attention, as the history of Rome presents 
very few transactions of a similar nature; most of her wars having 
either heen terminated hy absolute conquest, or waged against bar- 
TheAboras barians ignorant of the use of letters. I. T^e Aboras, or as it is 
**!fiiSt8^* called by Xenophon, the Araxes, was fixed as the boundary between 
between tke (he two monarchies (T7). That river, which rose near the Tigris, 
^* * was increased a few miles below Nisibis, by the little stream of the 
Mygdonius, passed under the walls of Singara, and fell into the £u- 
plurates atCircesium, a frontier town, which, by the care of Diocle- 
tian, was very strongly fortified (78). Mesopotamia, the object of 
so many wars, was ceded to the empire ; and the Persians, by this 
cessioiiof treaty, renounced all pretensions to that great province. 11. They 
^"StiST relinquished to the Romans five provinces beyond the Tigris (79). 
Tigris. Their situation formed a very useful barrier, and their natural 
strength was soon improved by art and military skill. Four of 
these, to the north of the river, were districts of obscure fame and in- 
considerable extent; Intiline, Zabdicene, Arzanene, andMoxoene;t 
but on the east of the Tigris, the empire acquired the large and 
mountainous territory of Carduene, the ancient seat of the Cardu- 
chians, who preserved for many ages their manly freedom in the 
heart of the despotic monarcliies of Asia. The ten thousand Greeks 
trav^^ed their country, after a painful march, or rather engage- 
ment, of seven days ; and it is confessed by their leader, in his in- 
comparable relation of the retreat, that they suffered more from the 

(77) By an error of the geographer Ptolemy, the position of Singara is removed from the Aboras 
to the Tigris, which may have produced the mistake of Peter, in assigning the latter river for the 
boundary, instead of the former. The line of the Roman frontier travened, but never followed, 
the course of the Tigris. * 

(78] Procopius de EdiGciis, 1. ii. c. 6. 

(79) Three of the provinces, Zabdicene, Arzanene, and Carduene, are allowed on all sides. But 
instead of the other two, Peter (in Excerpt. Leg. p. SO.) inserts Rehimene and Sophene. I have 
preferred Ammianus (1. xxv. 7.), because it might be proved, that Sophene was never in the hands 
of the Persians, either before the reign of Diocletian, or after that of Jovian. For want of correct 
maps, like those of If . d'Anville, almost all the modems, with TiUemont and Yalesius at their head, 
have imagined, that it was in respect to Persia, and not to Rome, that the five provinces were si- 
tuate beyond the Tigris. 

* There are here several errors. Gibbon has gives those names. Gibbon did not mean to 

confounded the streams, and the towns which speak of this river, which does not pass by Sin- 

they pass. The Aboras, or rather the Chaboras, gara, and does not fall into the Euphrates. Sec 

the Araxes of Xenophon, has its source above Michaelis,Supp. adI.ex.Hebraica,3dpart,p.064, 

Bas-Ain or Re-Saina (Theodosiopolis), about 665. — G. 

twenty-«even leagues firom the Tigris; it receives f See St. Martin, note on le Beau, i. 880. He 

the waters of the Mygdonius or Saocoras about would read for Intiline, Ingeleme,the name of a 

thirty-three leagues below Nisibis, at a town -now small province of Armenia near the sources of 

called Al Nahraim ; H does not pass under the the Tigris, mentioned by St. Epiphanius (Hieres, 

walls of Angara ; it is the Saocoras that washes 60.). For the unknown name Arxacene, with 

the walls of that town : the latter river has its Gibbon, Arzanene. These provinces do not ap- 

•onrce near Nlsibis, at five leagues from the Ti. pear to have made an integral part of the Roman 

gris. See D'Anv. lltuphrate et le Tigre, 46. 49, empire!; Roman garrisons replaced those of Per- 

90.,jand the map. sia, but the sovereignty remained in the hands 

To the east of the Tigris is another less const- of the feudatory prittces of Armenia. A prince of 

derable river, named idso the Chaboras, which Carduene, ally or dependent on the empire, with 

D'Anville calls the Centrites, Khabour, Niccpho- the Roman name of Jovianus, occurs of the reign 

Tins, without quoting the authorities on which he of Julian. — M. 
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arrows of the Carducians, than from the power of the Great 
King (80). Their posterity, the Curds, with very little alteration 
either of name or manners,* acknowledged the nominal sovereignty 
of the Turkish sultan. III. It is almost needless to observe, that Armenia. 
Tiridates, the faithful ally of Rome, was restored to the throne of 
his fathers, and that the rights of the Imperial supremacy were fully 
asserted and secured. The limits of Armenia were extended as far 
as the fortress of Sintha in Media, and this increase of dominion was 
not so much an act of liberality as of justice. Of the provinces al- 
ready mentioned beyond the Tigris, the four first had been dismem- 
bered by the Parthians from the crown of Armenia (81) ; and when 
the Romans acquired the possession of them, they stipulated, at the 
expense of the usurpers, an ample compensation, which invested 
their ally with the extensive and fertile country of Atropatene. Its 
principal city, in the same situation perhaps as the modern Tauris, 
was frequently honoured with the residence of Tiridates; and as it 
sometimes bore the name of Ecbatana, he imitated, in the buildingg 
and fortifications, the splendid capital of the Medes (82). IV. The »>«^- 
country of Iberia was barren, its inhabitants rude and savage. But 
they were accustomed to the use of arms, and they separated from 
the empire barbarians much fiercer and more formidable than them- 
selves. The narrow defiles of Mount Caucasus were in their hands, 
and it was in their choice, either to admit or to exclude the wander- 
ing tribes of Sarmatia, whenever a rapacious spirit urged them to 
penetrate into the richer climes of the South (83) . The nomination 
of the kings of Iberia, which was resigned by the Persian monarch 
to the emperors, contributed to the strength and security of the Ro- 
man power in Asia (84). The East enjoyed a profound tranquillity 
during forty years; and the treaty between the rival monarchies 
was strictly observed till the death of Tiridates; when a new gene- 
ration, animated with different views and different passions, suc- 
ceeded to the government of the world ; and the grandson of Narses % 
undertook a long and memorable war against the princes of the 
house of Constantino. 
The arduous work of rescuing the distressed empire from tyrants 

(80) Xenop1ion*8 Anabasis, 1. iv. Their bows were three cnbits in length, their arrows two; 
they rolled down stones that were each a waggon load. The Greeks found a great many villages in 
that rude country. 

(81) According to Entropins (vi. 9. as the text is represented by the best HSS;), the city of Tigra- 
nocerta was in Arzanene. The names and situation of the other three may be faintly traced. 

(82) Compare Herodotas, I. i. c. 97., with Hoses Choronens. Hist. Armen. t. ii. c. ^, and the map 
of Armenia given by his editors. 

(83) Hiberi, locorum potentes, Caspia via Sarmatam in Armenios raptim effundnnt. Tacit. Annal. 
vi. 33. See Strabon. Geograph. 1. xi. p. 764. [edit. Casaub.] 

(84) Peter Patricias (in Excerpt. Leg. p. 30.) is the only writer who mentidns the Iberian article 
of the treaty. 

* I travelled through this country in 1810, unchanged in their appearance and character for 
and should judge, firom what I have read and more than twenty centuries. Malcehn, note to 
>een of its inhabitants, that they have remained Hist, of Persia, vol. i. p. 82. — M. 
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ffrinmph of and barbariftns had now been completely achi«fved by a successiQii 
dh^^ of Illyrian peasants. As soon as Diocletian entered into the twen- 
r^D^m ^^^ y^^ ^^ his reign, he celebrated that memorable aera, as well 
Hot. 20. ' as ttie success of his arms, by the pomp of a Roman triumph (8S^. 
Maximian^ the equal partner of his power, was his only companiMi 
in the gfory of ihsd day. The two Cssars had fou^t and eoa- 
quered, but the n^erit of their exploits was ascribed, according to 
the rigour of ancient maxims, to the auspicious influence of thenr ia^ 
thers and emperors (86). The triumph of IMocletian and Maximnoi 
was less magnificent, perfaapff, than ihose of Aurelian and Pr^bosi 
but it was dignified by several circumstances of superior fame and 
good fortune. Africa and Britain^ the Rhine, tiiie Danube, and the 
B^ile, furnished their respective trophies ;. but the most distinguished 
ornament was of a more singular nature,.a Persian vi^ibry followed by 
an important conquest. The representations of rivers, mountains, 
and provinces, w^& carried before thee Imperial, car. The imaged 
of the ca^xtive wives, the ^ers, and ^e children ef Ae Great King, 
afibrded a new and grateful spectacle to the vanity of the people (87) . 
In the eyes of posterity this triumph is remarkable, by a distinction 
of a less honourable kind. It was the last that Rome ever beheld. 
Soon after this period^ the emperors ceased to vancpush, and Rome 
ceased to be the capital of the empire. 
Long absence The spot oo which Romo was founded,, had been consecrated 
(X^ors by ancient ceremonies and imaginary miracles. The presence of 
fromEome. g^^^ g^^^ ^^ ^^ memory (A some hero, seemed to animate every 
part of the city, and the empire of the world had been promised to 
the Capitol (88). The native Romans felt and confessed the power 
of this agreeable illusion. It was derived from their ancestors, 
had grown up with their earliest habits of life, and was protected, in 
some measure, by the opinion of political utility. The form and 
the seat of government were intimately blended together, nor was 
it esteemed possible to transport the one without destroying the 
other (89). But the sovereignty of the capital was gradually an- 
nihilated in the extent of conquest; the provinces rose to the same 
level, and the vanqui^ed nations acquired the name and privileges, 
without imbibing the partial affections, of Romans. During a long 

(85) Easeb. in Cbron. Pagi ad annum. Till tbe discovery of tbe treatise De Mortibas Persecnto- 
mm, it Mras not certain that tlic triumph and the Yieennalia were celebrated at the same time. 

(86) At the time of the Yieennalia, Galerius seems to have kept his station on the Danube. See 
Lactant. de H. P. c. 38. 

(87) Eutropius (ix. 27.) mentions them as a part of the triumph. As the |)erMms had b^n restored 
to Narses, nothing more than their itnage^ could be exhibited. 

(88) Livy gives us a speech of Camillas on that subject (v. 5t— 55.), full of eloquence and sensi- 
bility, in opposition t&a design of removing the scat of government from Rome to the neighbouring 
cityofVeii. 

(89) Julius Caesar vras reproacbed with the intention oi removing the empire to Ilium or Alexan- 
dria. See Sueton. in Caesar, c. 79. According to tiie ingenious conjecture of Le Fevre and Dacier, 
the third ode of the third book of Horace was intended to divert Augustus from the execntioa of a 
similar design. 
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period, howenaei!;. the vemains of the anoient ccmMxAixm^ and the 
nfluence of eostom, pFesenred the dignity of Rome. The empe*^ 
wars, thoc^ perhaps of African or Illyrian estraetiooy i^pe^ed 
llieirr adopted country, as the seat of their power, and tiie centre 
tf their extensive dominions. The em[»g«icies (A war ^ery fre- 
quently required their presence on the frontiers;- hut Diocletian and 
Haramian were the first Roman princes who fixed, in time of peace, 
ttieir ordinary residence in the provinces ; and their conduct, how* 
merit nsighi be su^ested by private motives, was justified by very 
flpeeious consideratioRS of pdioy. The court of the emperor of ihi» Their 
West was, for the most part, ertablished at ]\filan, whose situation, '^ikim^ *' 
witr the foot of the Alps, appe2a*ed far more convenient than that 
of Rome, for the important puiipose of watching the motions of the 
yjMi^arians of Gennany^ Milan soon assumed the splendour of an 
Inperial city. The houses are described as numerous and weU^ 
kuilt ;- the mannas of the people as^ polished and hberal. A circus, 
9^ theatre, a mint, a palace, haths^ which bore the name of their 
ionnder Masunian; porticoes ad^H^aed with statues, amd a double 
ckoomference of wdls, eovtributed to the heat^ of the new capital ; 
■or did it seem oppressed even by the. proximity of Rome (90) . To and - 
mail the n^ijesty of Rome Wiethe amhition likewise of Diocletian, N'^^"*®**'*- 
who employed his leisure, and &e wealth of the East, in the emr * 
jMUishment of !Nicomedia, a city placed on the verge of Europe and 
Asia, admost at an equal distance between the Danube and the 
Euphrates. By the taste of tl^ monarclv and at the expense of the 
people, Nicomedia acquired, in the space of a few years, a degree of 
nagnificence which might appear to have reqmred the labour of 
ages, and became inferior only to Rome, Alexandria,, and Antioch, 
in.extent or populousness (91). The life of Diocietian and Maxi- 
Bsian was a life of action, and a consid^^le portion of it was 
iipent in camps, or in tibeir hmg and fireqpent -marches; but when- 
ever the public business allowed them any relaxation, they seem 
to have retired with pleasure to ^eir favourke residences of Ni- 
comedia and Milan. Till Diocletian, in the twentieth year of his 
lagn, celdsrated his Roman triumph, k is ^tresnely doubtful whe- 

(90) See Anrelhis Vietor, ^o likewise meDtSons the baiUU»g8 elected by IDairnkm at Cartbagc, 
probably daring the Moorish war. We shall insert some verses of Aasonius de Clar. Urb. v. 
Et Mediolani mira omnia : copia rerum ; 
Innumerae cultaeqae domus ; facunda yironim 
log^a, et UMes beti, torn dupboe amro 
Amplificata loci species ; popi^qne volnptas 
Circnt; et indnsi moles coaeata Theatri ; 
Templa, Palatinaeque arces, opulensque Moneta, 
Et regie HeremlH Celebris sab honore laracri. 
Gnnctaqoe marmorets omata Peristyla signis ; 
■fleniaqne in valU formam circomdata labro, 
Omnia qam magnis operom velut aemula formis 
Bxoelhint: nee jancta premit vicmia Eoone. 
(91) lactant. deM. P. c. 17. Libanius, Orat. viu. p. 203. 
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ther he ever visited the ancient capital of the empire. Even on 
that memorable occasion his stay did not exceed two months. Dis- 
gusted with the licentious faimliarity of the people, he quitted Rome 
with precipitation thirteen days before it was expected that he 
should have appeared in the senate, invested with the ens^s of the 
consular dignity (92). 
of R^J^faSd T^^ dislike expressed by Diocletian towards Rome and Roman 
of the senate, freedom, was not the efiTect of momentary caprice, but the result 
of the most artful policy. That crafty prince had framed a new 
system of Imperial government, which was afterwards completed 
by the family of Constantino; and as the image of the old constitu- 
tion was religiously preserved in the senate, he resolved to deprive 
that order of its small remains of power and consideration. We 
may recollect, about eight years before the elevation of Diocletian, 
the transient greatness, and the ambitious hopes, of the Roman 
senate. As long as that enthusiasm prevailed, many of the nobler 
imprudently displayed their zeal in the cause of freedom ; and after 
the successors of Probus had withdrawn their countenance from 
the republican party, the senators were unable to disguise their 
impotent resentment. As the sovereign of Italy, Maximian was 
entrusted with the care of extinguishing this troublesome, rather 
than dangerous spirit, and the task was perfectly suited to his cruel 
temper. The most illustrious members of the senate, whom Dio- 
cletian always affected to esteem, were involved, by his colleague, 
in the accusation of imaginary plots; and the possession of an 
elegant villa, or a well-cultivated estate, was interpreted as a con- 
vincing evidence of guilt (93). The camp of the Pr^torians, which 
had so long oppressed, began to protect, the majesty of Rome; and 
as those haughty troops were conscious of the decline of their powder, 
they were naturally disposed to unite their strength with the au- 
ythority of the senate. By the prudent measures of Diocletian, the 
numbers of the Praetorians were insensibly reduced, their privileges 
New^«' abolished (94), and their place suppUed by two faithful legions of 
jovians and Ulyricum, who, undcr the new titles of Jovians and HercuUans, 
were appointed to perform the service of the Imperial guards (95). 
But the most fatal, though secret wound, which the senate received 
from the hands of Diocletian and Maximian, was inflicted by the 
inevitable operation of their absence. As long as the emperors 

(92) Lactant. de H. P. c 17. On a similar occasion, Ammianns mentions the dieaeitaa pUbit, as 
not very agreeable to an Imperial ear. (See 1. xvi. c. 10.). 

(93) Lactantias accuses Maximian of destroying fictis criminationibas lamina senatns (De M. P. 
c. 8.). Anrelius Yictor speaks very donbtfully of the faith of Diocletian towards his friends. 

(94) Trancatae vires nrbis, imminuto pnetoriamm cohorUum atque in armis vnlgi nnmero. Anre- 
lius Yictor. Lactantias attributes to Galerius the prosecution of the same {dan (c. 26.). 

(95) They v^ere old corps stationed in Ulyricum ; and according to the ancient establishment, they 
each consisted of six thousand men. They had acquired much reputation by the use of the plumbatm, 
or daru loaded with lead. Each soldier carried five of these, which he darted from a considenUe 
distance, with great strength and dexterity. See Vegetios, i. 17. 
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resided at Rome, that assembly might be oppressed, but it could 
scarcely be neglected. The successors of Augustus exercised the 
power of dictating whatever laws their wisdom or caprice might 
suggest; but those laws were ratified by the sanction of the senate. 
The model of ancient freedom was preserved in its deliberations and 
decrees ; and wise princes, who respected the prejudices of the 
Roman people, were in some measure obliged to assume the lan- 
guage and behaviour suitable to the general and first magistrate of 
the republic. In the armies and in the provinces, they displayed 
the dignity of monarchs; and when they fixed their residence at a 
distance from the capital, they for ever laid aside the dissimulation 
which Augustus had recommended to his successors. In the exer- 
cise of the legislative as well aS the executive power, the sovereign 
advised with his ministers, instead of consulting the great council 
of the nation. The name of the senate was mentioned with honour 
till the last period of the empire; the vanity of its members was 
still flattered with honorary distinctions (96) ; but the assembly 
which had so long been the source, and so long the instrument of 
powCT, was respectfully suflered to sink into oblivion. The senate 
of Rome, losing all connection with the Imperial court and the 
actual constitution, was left a venerable but useless monument of 
antiquity on the Capitohne hill. 

When the Roman princes had lost sight of the senate and of 
their ancient capital, they easily forgot the origin and nature of maS^^ies 
their legal power. The civil offices of consul, of proconsul, of "^^ 
censor, and of tribune, by the union of which it had been formed, 
hetrayed to the people its republican extraction. Those modest 
titles were laid aside (97) ; and if they still distinguished their high 
Mction by the appellation of Emperor, or Iuperator, that word 
was understood in a new and more dignified sense, and no longer 
denoted the general of the Roman armies, but the sovereign of the 
Roman world. The name of Emperor, which was at first of a 
military nature, was associated vrith another of a more servile kind, di^l^^d 
The epithet of Dominus, or Lord, in its primitive signification, was ^'^^' 
expressive, not of the authority of a prince over his subjects, or of 
a commander over his soldiers, but of the despotic power of a 
master over his domestic slaves (98). Viewing it in that odious 
Ught, it had heen rejected with abhorrence by the first Caesars. 
Their resistance insensibly became more feeble, and the name less 

(96) See the Theodosian Code, 1. mi. tit. ii. with Godefroy's commentary. 

(97) See the 12th dissertation in Spanheim's excellent work de Usu Numismatnm. From medals, 
, inscriptions, and historians, he examines every tiUe separately, and traces it from Augustus to the 

moment of its disappearing. 

(98) Pliny (in Panegyr. c. 3. 55, &c.) speaks of Dominus with execration, as synonymous to Tyrant, 
and opposite to Prince. And the same Pliny regularly gives that tiUe (in the tenth book of the 
episUes) to his friend rather than mastef , the virtuous Trajan. This strange contradiction puzzles the 
commentators, who think, and the translators, who can write. 
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^ious; till at length the dtyte of mf Lord tmd Emperor ivtts not 
only bestowed hy flattery, hut was regularly admitted into the 
laws and public monuments. Sueh lofty epithets ^ete rsuiloieist 
to elate and satisfy the most excessi¥e vanity; and if the sueeesftoas 
.of Bioeletkn still declined the title of £.ing, it seems to; have baeti 
the effect not so much of thdr moderation as of ttteir ddifiao^. 
Wherever fte Xatin jongue was in use (and it was the langmty 
.of govenuKient ^oughoutlhe ^sipire), the Imperial title, .as it was 
pecuhar to themselves, conveyed a more respectaUe idea than Om 
.name of King, which. they must have shared with an hundred baf- 
barian chieftaias; or which, at the best, they could derive i)il^ 
&om .Ri»mulus, orifirom Tarquin. But the:«^timents jof >the JBart 
.were very jdifiecent from .those 'of the West. JProm the eariiost 
jpteriod of history, .the sovereigns of Asia had been celdnraled in.ibie 
.Greek language. by the title of BasilSus, or king; and^smee it wob 
jconsidered a& the first dkttnetion among men, it was soon em^o^ 
by the servtte provincials of the £ast, in tiieir humble addresses Jfao 
yme Roman .thr<Hie (90). £ven the attributes, or.at least. ttie tiflos 
x)f the DnriNiTV, wece usurped by Diocletian. and Maximkn, -^vho 
.tcansmitted.them toa. siiceessito of Christian emperors (100) . Suek 
jextcavaganieorapliments, hoW)ever,-sQon lose ttieir impiety by loaiag 
their meaning; and when the ear is once acciistomfidito theisffiOBi^ 
iheyare heard rwith indiilfereace, as vagiie though jexeBsahoe fro- 
fesuons of respect. 

From the time of Augustus (p ^t of Diocletian^ flie iRtnaam 
j^rinces, .conymmig in.a femiltar laanaer among tfadr Mtow-^dtH* 
jzeis, weceisaluted :only rwith the jMme:respect that was uaudilf 

{99) S7B«8iiisdeA^0i9^7edik'Petay. p^fS. Jiam indebted JtwcJarig^i o taUftttiolhe M k f \i ^\ ik 
Bleterie. 

(KM) Sec Vaiiditle de Consecratione/ p.'354, &c. It ivas customary] for the emperors to menli<si 
^ the preamble •£ lavs) theies«mea, taertd inqMy, dmne oroclci, ftc AeccMrdtagptonOtteaBat* 
Gregory NazianceD complaint most bitterly of the profiwatiop, specially vheait..va^,prackiattU^ 

* In the time of the republic, aay&Hcgeitisoh, lelfes ^i»h peiBoial fonp, iifplf^eO. l Ufiftw i t 

When the consols, the praetors, and the other ma- and more. * * The magnificence and the cere- 

giitradea app«ared in pabUc to perfonn. the fuse- monial olthe "Eait -were eMirely inlMdaodd^ 

tiotts of their office, their .dignity waaaanounced Biodetian^^nd ^rereuconseccatodj^y jGoMUatiiiA 

both by the symbols ttrhibh nse had consecrated, iothe Imperial use. Thenceforth the palace, the 

Ittd Ibe brOUwlcort^e ^y«irhi<dir thty wereiae- •Mrt> the teble,-*!! the pcnenJdattendMiee^^te- 

companied. But this dignity belonged tathe of- tinguished the eqipieror iiptmLbisisul)iect«,^«lll 

fiee, not to the individn&l ; Uhis pomp belonged more than his superior dignity . The organisatita 

k>'thea^i«t(ftte/i)otTto;1benan:=^* CTbe^flDn- (vJttebSiocletiMLgaYe.lo Jds{M«rooart,afttaeiidi 

f ttl, followed, in the comitia, by all the senate, less hononr and distinction to rank than to aer- 

the praetors, the quaestors, the aediles, the lictors, vices performed towards the members of the Im- 

the apparitors, and the heralds, on re^enteripg perial family. Hflg«wiaoh«AEsMi'fiMt. nunltmfi- 

his house, was served only by freedmen and by . oaneeslUMoaines. 

his slaves. The first emperors went oo fiirther. Few historians ^ve^ohaiaoteiiMd ui.>« aatm 

Tiberius had, forliis personal attendance, only a philosophic manner thflJaflwMtoe.ofcA nam iMti* 

moderate number of slaves, and a few. freedmen .lution. •» G. 

(Tadt. Ann. iv. 7.). Bat in proportion as . the It is singular that the son 4>f»8la«er«diioedliifr 

republican forms disappeared one after another, haughty adstoctacy^ HoBie ta. the « ^ 

the inclination of the emperors to envicon .theni- vitode. — Jlr. 
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^paid to senaAorg and magistrates. Their pdndipal^istinction was Diocletian 
tiie Imperial or military robe of purple ; whilst the senatorial garment diS^ ^l 
was marked hy « broad, aud Uie equestrian by a narrow, band or uiep^d^ 
stripe of the same honourable colour. The pride, or rather ihe po- ceremonial. 
licy , €f Diocletian, engaged that artful prince to introduce the stately 
itiagmficenoe of the ooupt of Persia (101). He ventured to assume 
the diadeoitf ^an ornament detested by tiie Romans as the odiouB 
ensign of royaUy,.and4he use^of which had been considered as the 
yiaaost desperate -act of tte madness of Caligula. It was no more 
\ tbaa a broad white fillet set with pearls, which encircled the em- 
I peror's head. The sumptuous robes of Diocletian and his succes- 
jsors were -df silk and goldi; and it is remarked witii indignation, 
that even their dioes were studded with ihe most precious gems* 
Tlie access to ^ir sacred person was every day a*^dered more dah 
ficirit, -by tt» in^t^tion of new lorms and .cerem<Miie8. The ave- 
nues of the palace wore slrictly -guarded by the various schoolsy as 
Ibey he^n to be called, of domestic ^rfficers. The interior apart- 
BidBts weie entrusted tto iiie jealovs vigSfloice of the eunuchs ; the 
ipcrease of whose JHunters and influence was the most infalliUe 
symptom ^ithepEogiess <rf decqpotism. Wlien a subject was at 
length adsttttod io the Impei^l presanoe, he was obliged, whatever 
miglrt he his rank, to iall prostre^ on the;ground, and to adore, 
anccMTding 4» ^be eastein ifoshion, ithe divinity of his Icxrd and 
master (IW). Diocletian was a man of sense, who, in the course 
of paxate as M^.as public life,, had iccmed a ju^ /estimate both of 
Umself.aaid^,mankkid: not is it €asy to oonceiviQ, that in subsU~ 
tatii^ the mrapers «f Beatm to those .of £ome, lie w^ seriouslf 
actuated iiy ^o^nean »a pdnciple as that of ivantty. He flattered 
lumself,thataB.«st^t«(ion d aplenteur wdiluxury would subdua 
the imaf^tion of (he mu]^titude;ttbRt the jncoiardh would be leoi 
^posed to the rude iicQose «of 43ae peo]^ ^und the .soldiers, as his 
persop wastsecloded lirom the public m&w:; and that habits of sub- 
mission wouM insensildy be ptoduotixe.af.sentimtents of ven^ation. 
Like tl^ modesty afiected hy ii^usostus, .the state maintained by 
Diocletian was a theatrical representation ; but it must be confessed, 
Qiat of Hie two ^comedies, ihe ioanaar was of a much more liberal 
and manly /Cbaractw ijlami the ia^tter. It wa^ the aim of tiie one 
to disguise, and Ae d^^t^of ttheofiier> to display, the unbounded 
power whidi the^mp^ors possessed ov^ the Roman world. 

4Dstentation itm the£i»t,prJfDeiple of the new system instituted New fom of 
by Diocletian. Tlbe .-second ^was division. He divhled the empire, ^^onf^" 
the provinces, and every Iwanchof the.civil as well as military ad- two<^anf 
ministration. He omulitiplied the Ji^heek of fte machine of govern- 

rf 101) See Spaabeim deUra Hnmismat. Dtsseft. xii. 

f\ifa} Amt^m Victor. Jtntropiug, ix. 36. dt appean by the Panegyrists, tUat the Aomaas wen 
■M soon reconciled to the name^md^ereBiOBy «f<ad<tfation. 
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menty and rendered its operations leas rapid, bat more secure.^ 
Whatever advantages and whatever defects might attend these inno- 
vations, they must be ascribed, in a very great degree to the first 
inventor; but as the new frame of policy was gradually improved 
and completed by succeeding princes, it will be more satisfactory 
to delay the consideration of it till the season of its full maturity 
and perfection (103). Reserving, therefore, for the reign of Con- 
stantino a more exact picture of the new empire, we shall content 
ourselves with describing the principal and decisive outline, as it 
was traced by the hand of Diocletian. He had associated three 
colleagues in the exercise of the supreme power; and as he was 
convinced that the abilities of a single man were inadequate to the 
pubUc defence, he considered the joint administration of four princes 
not as a temporary expedient, but as a fundamental law of the con- 
stitution. It was his intention, that the two dder princes should 
be distinguished by the use of the diadem, and the tiUe of Augusti; 
that, as affection or esteem might direct their choice, they should 
regularly call to their assistance two subordinate colleagues; and 
that the CcesarSy rising in their turn to the first rank, should supply 
an uninterrupted succession of emperors. The OTipire was divided 
into four parts. The East and Italy were the most honourable, 
the Danube and the Rhine the most l2d)orious stations. The former 
claimed the presence of the Augustij the latter were entrusted, to 
the administration of the Cmars. The strength of the l^ons was 
in the hands of the four partners of sovereignty, and the despair of 
successively vanquishing four formidable rivals, mi^t intimidate 
the ambition of an aspiring general. In their civil govemm^t, the 
emperors were supposed to exercise the undivided power of the 
monarch, and their edicts, inscribed with their joint names, were 
received in aU the provinces, as promulgated by tiieir mutual coun- 
cils and auOiority. Notwithstanding these precautions, the political 
union of the Roman world was gradually dissolved, and a prin- 
ciple of division was introduced, which, in the course of a few 
years, occasioned the perpetual separation of the eastern and western 
^npires. 
Increase of The system of Diocletian was accompanied with another very 
^«s. material disadvantage, which cannot even at present be totally over- 
looked; a more expensive establishment, and consequently an in- 
crease of taxes, and the oppression of the people. Instead of a 
modest family of slaves and freedmen, such as had contented the 
simple greatness of Augustus and Trajan, three or four magnificent 
courts were estabUshed in the various parts of the empire, and as 
many Roman kings contended with each other and with the Persian 

(103) The innovations introduced by Diocletian are chiefly deduced, Ist, from some very strong 
passages in Laclantios ; and, 2dly, from the new and various offices which, in the Theodosian code, 
appear already established in the beginning of the reign of ConsUntine. 
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monarch for the vain supefiority of pomp and luxury. The number 
of ministers, of magistrates, of officers, and of servants, who filled 
the different departments of the state, was multiplied beyond the 
example of former times ; and (if we may borrow the warm expres- 
sion of a contemporary), ** when the proportion of those who re- 
** ceived, exceeded the proportion of those who contributed, the 
** provinces w^e oppressed by the weight of tributes (104.) ." From 
this period to the extimction of the empire, it would be easy to 
deduce an uninterrupted series of clamours and complaints. Ac- 
cording to his religion and situation, each writer chooses either 
Diocletian, or Gonstantine, or Yalens, or Theodosius, for the object 
of his invectives; but they unanimously agree in representing the 
burden of the pubKc impositions, and particularly the land-tax and 
eapitation,*as the intolerable and increasing ^ievance of their own 
times. From such a concurrence, an impartial historian, who is 
obliged to extract truth from satire, as well as from panegyric, will 
be inclined to divide the blame among the princes whom they ac- 
cuse, and to ascribe their exactions much less to their personal 
vices, than to the uniform system of their administration.* The 
emperor Diocletian was indeed the author of that system ; but during 
his reign, the growing evil was confined within the bounds of mo- 
desty and discretion, and he deserves the reproach of establishing 
pernicious precedents, rather than of exwcising actual oppres- 
sion (108). It may be added, that his revenues were managed with 
prudent economy; and that after all the current expenses were 

(104) Lactant.de M. p. c. 7. 

(105) Indicta lex nova quae sane illoram temporum modestia tolerabilis, in perniciem proces- 
8it. Aurel. Victor. ; ^ho has treated the character of Diocletian with good sense, though in bad 
IiatiB. 



* The most carious document which has come which the maximum value is assessed, are oil, 

to light since the publication of Gibbon'» History, salt, honey, butchers' meat, poultry, game, fish, 

is the edict of Diocletian, published from an in- vegetables, fruit, the wages of labourers and ar- 

Bcription fouod at Eskihissdr ( Stratoniceia), by tisans, schoolmasters aud orators, clothes, skins, 

Col. Leake. This inscription was first copied by boots aud shoes, harness, timber, com, wine, and 

Sherard, afterwards much more completely by beer (zythus). The depreciation in the value of 

Mr. Bankes. It is confirmed and illustrated by a money, or the rise in the price of commodities, 

more imperfect copy of the same edict, found- in had been so great during the last century, that butr 

the Levant by a gentleman of Aix, and brought chers' meat, which in the second century of the 

to this country by H. Vesoovali. This edict was empire was in Rome about two denarii the pound, 

issued in the name of the four Caesars, Diocletian, was now fixed at a maximum of eight : Col. Leake 

Maximian, Constanlius, and Galerius. It fixed a supposes the average price could not be less than 

Biaximnm of prices throughout the empire, for all four : at the same time the maximum of the wages 

the necessaries and commodities of life. The of the agricultural labourers was twenty-five, 

preamble insists, with great vehemence, on the The whole edict is, perhaps, the most gigantic 

extortion and inhumanity of the venders and effort of a blind though well-intentioned despo< 

merchants. Quis enim adeo obtunisi (obtusi) pec- tism, to control that which is, and ought to be, 

tores (is) et a sensu inhumanitatis extorris est qui beyond the regulation of the government. See 

jgnorare potest immo non senserit iii venalibus an Edict of Diocletian, by Col. Leake, London, 

rebus quae vel in mercimoniis aguntur vel diuma 1826. 

nrbium conversatione tractantur, in tantum se Col. Leake has not observed that this edict is 

licentiam defnsisse, nt effraenata libido rapien expressly named in the treatise deKort. Persecut. 

rum copia nee annorum ubertatibus miti- ch. vii. Idem cum variisiniquitatibusimmensam 

garetur. The edict, as Col. Leake clearly shows, faceret caritatem, legem pretiis remm venalium 

was issued A. C. SOS. Among the articles of statuere conatus est. — K. 
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discharged^ th^oe^^ remaiaed in, the Impcirifld teeamiry aji mapb 

proyimn either lor judicious Jibcicality or for.aiiy.^[aergQiicy.of ibo 

8taie. 

Abdication of U was in the twenty'^t year <tf his fa^Q thfttSiodfilian execHiM 

^'^d^ bis memwabl^ i^solatioii of a^oftiing ^e entire; an aetioii'niflie 



naturally to have bean expected fi^om ttie elder or the younger An^ 
toninus, ttian from a priiu)e who liad nev^r ^praQtisedihe lessons of 
philosophy eith^ in the atiaininontorin.&e use of supreme po^^Nv, 
^ Diocletian acquired ttie glory ofjiting to the n^cnrkl the vfirat examfte 
of a resignation {iQSt)y which ihas jiot heai very frequently imitated 

EeMmbiance by sucoeoding monaarcbfi. ThOiparallel of iGharks the FiOh, how- 
* thefif^ ®^^' ^^ naturally olEw \\mM to lOur mind, not oidy since ithe olo>* 
gu€»ce of a.mod^n historian baa reBdnrad that>name so famiharito 
an English seadai;> tmi^ from the ^tery stv&ing JMsemblance betiwean 
the cbaraotors of the two emparcnrfiy whoae political ; abilities .woBi 
. superior /to their mibtoy gemmiy ai^ witM>se specious yirtues weie 
much ;les^ the effect of jnatuse Aan .of aii. Xho id)di(ation tci 
(ilharles iappeiirs to have becai hastened by .the vicissitoide of iorttme^ 
and the disappointment of his ^fftvourite .soh^Boesvurged him to xe^ 
hnguish ^a power whidti he found inadequate to his.ambitbn. Bat 
the reign of .Dioidetmn ;bad iflowed with a tide of unint^rupted 
sucoesa; oior (waa it tiU^after^he Jiad vanquished jdl:his enemies, and 
aoccmiplishdd all tbisdasifas, thatiie seems to have ei^rtained anf 
sedous^tboughts.of irasigiungrlhe cas^iiie. Neither Charles nor Bto^ 
detian wcffo a«rivad'ftta«^5ary.Bdianeed.poriod:of li£e;juBceitheoiiQ 
was only fifty-five, and the other was no more than fifty-nine years 
of age; but the active life of those princea, their wars and journ^, 
ttie cares of Royalty, mii ^hair.apipUnation io i)Uflane0a, had alreadf 
impaired their constitution, and brouy^t on the infirmities of a pre-, 
mature oldage (107). 
A. D. 304. Notwithstanding ihe '«evariiy ^ a wy isolS «nd rainy vdntosv 

o^dSSSS. Diocletian laft Italy ^ipopi^ftar ihe.cesamony pf his iiiumph, and 
began his progress towards the 'East round 'tiie circuit of the Ulyrian 
province. J^xom theanolemanoy of the weattier,.and the fatigue of 
ttie Journey, he soon contracted a slow illness ; and thou^ he mada 
ea^y .marches, and was generally carried in a dose litter, his dis^ 
order, before he arrived at Nicomediaj about jthe end of the suiu^ 
mer, was become very s^ious ;and alarming, tikifittg the whole 
veinter he was^onfined to his pitfaqe.: his dapg^ inspired a generjil 
andiunaffected o(mcffl'n;i)ut ttie people could only judge of the 
various alterations of his :haaltl|, fixjm the joy ox conaternation 
whioh thay discovered in>tbe^ooutttenanees and behavioisr of tji 



(lOB) Solus wQAiun, fost oonditnm.ao«MIMUl^IIl)pe»«va3ri9M^ Aanio fes^ia^poaiteAd ] 
vitse siatum ciyilitatemque resmearet. fatrop. vx.. 28. 

(107) The particulars of the journey and illness are tak«n |jrQm,l4acmitius (c. 17.], viho mtg 
tometimes be admitted a^n e^ence of p«bjyiciiBict8,,tliAfgli Teiqr.seldoai j>f prixate anfcdot^i. 
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«itteBdftnt8. The mmoiv oi hs deofli ms ior iBome .tune imiTev- 
aaUy Mkfred^ and it vras supposed to'be coneooled with a vierwto 
pT6Y6nt the trouM6S;thai might Juiire btppened ducmg the abieoM 
of the CflMaariGalfiri^. jAtilength, however, ^a ftefiist «f Maietiy 
Diofiktiaii once .more appearediin public, iiut so pate and. eniaciajled, 
that he could scarcely /lunrebeeniftcogniied hyihoge to whconihig 
pierson iras theimost tamiliar. It was tkne to pat an ^Did to thei 
painfiil strug^e, ,whidi;he had fliHteuBad during (moiethaa a 'year, 
between tl»,oaxe of his health and that of his di^pifcy. [The formtr 
required indulgemie and relaxation, .the latter eompelkd him 'to 
direct, irom the bed of sickness, fheadminiatcttion (Of a great «nfr- 
|Hce. :He resoWBd to passtte remainder of ihis .days in honourabla 
ff^pM)se, to plaee his glory beyond &e reach iof fortune, and ^It 
relkiquish'tl^ theatre of ibe(w<Mrid t&hayoun^rj^ morejaetfa^ 
iffiBociates (106). 

The ceremoay of his ;abdieatkm mm jp&tbaaagd in ji i^obiK 
plain, . about three ^miles iram .Ptieomedia. ISie.^Dq^eror ^ascendod 
alQfty:throiie,.-attdin aspeech,idUaf i«»Qnaiiddignity,jdedared 
his intention, both to ihe people andio.Ae j^ddiars who wevOi-aiK 
aembled t)n :this ea ir a ur di nary oeeasion. As soon .as he iiad di^ a.d.jos. 
vested himself, of hisipuiple, he withdrewifrom tthe ^uingimuU^ ^^^' 
tude; and iraTersing .ttus city in a eofored (^riot> :procQedfid» 
without deby, Ho the favoAirite rdtiremant r^dikfa iieihad chosw .in 
hki nati?e counhry of Dafanatia. ;On.the.sanie.ila^ which iwasiibe compliance 
arst of May (109), Maiimkn, « it iiad Ibeesk ^mioualy oBon^ ^' *«^«**"- 
eerted, made his resignation t)f ttua Imperial dignity at iMihoL 
Even in :&e splendour of &ei Roman Mumfdi, iBiactetuui thid m»> 
ditated hisjdesi^ ofabdifiating the govermttmit. iAaJie iridbadito 
sacure the obedience. of Jllaiimia^, be oxafitad/frnmiiim, eithflra 
general assurance that be would aubmitihiB aations to .tiie lan*^ 
thority of bisibenefaotor, xrr .a pattiotlter npiaopiiae ihat te would 
desoend from the throng, whaneiver he -should teiHwe ihe ^dndoe 
and the example. Thki engagement} xtbough tit mm ^eonfomeddyy 
the soknmity of <an oath .before the altar of itbe tC^pitdine Ju^ 
pit^ (110), wouldihaye pio¥ed a'&&bleuE!eslKainiQnibe£firae:tBmpe^ 

tlOl) Awelios Victor Mcribestbe afa^iealioQ, ^hich lutd b«eD so ▼trievlly iiMouttted'for/tO'iwo 
caiisM. Ist, l>io€leUaii'acflDt«aipt of anltitioii ; and 3dly,. His »|^eh«B8i«iirof impeadiog trooUofe.- 
One of the panegyrists (vi. 9.) mentions the age and infirmities of Diocletiaji» as a very naturaLreasqn 
for. his retircnent.^ 

(109) The difficnkiet as well as mistalcAs attendjng the dates iMlh-ofthe y«ar .and iof.4he4^ ig 
Diocletian's abdication, are perfectly cleared np by Tillemont, Hist, des^mpereors, torn. iv. p. 99S. 
mte 19., and by Bagi ad aonm. 

(1 10) See Panegyr. Yeter. vi. 9. The oration was pronoanced aft^ Maximian had reassuraed the 
purple. 

"^ Coutantiie (Orat. ad 6aBet.'C.401.) more Us long iUaeiB>»ight prvdwe-a-lMiiporaiyxie- 

tfam iasiBiiatod thaidetaagemcntrof mind, omq- presaian af «f«n*s, triumphantly -.jffaaU^k>«|he 

nected with the conflagration of the palace at phiiosophicalt)oiiduct«fBi«elatianin^i»littntt| 

Nteomodia by kghtaiag, wag-tho«aate af Uaab- aad the iidaoBe&whkh h& rtSlialtiafldron ftih 

dication. But Heinichen, in a very sensible note lie afiairs. — H. 
on this passage ia BrtririM^-whaeAttadrnte Ifait 
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of Maximian, whose pasrion was the love of power, and who netHier 
de^red present tranquillity nor future reputation. But he yielded, 
however reluctantly, to the ascendant which his wiser colleague 
had acquired ovw bim, and retired, immediately after his abdication, 
to a villa in Lucania, where it was almost impossible that such an 
impatient spirit could find any lasting tranquillity. 
usureitteBt Diocletian, who, from a servile origin, had raised himsdf to the 
^atsatoni!" throne, passed the niire list years of his life in a private condition. 
Reason had dictated, and content seems to have accompanied, his re- 
treat, in which he enjoyed for a long time the respect of those princes 
/Co whom he had resigned the possession of the world (111). It is 
seldom that minds, long exercised, in business, have formed the 
habits of conversing with themselves, and in the loss of power they 
principally r^ret the want of occupation. The. amusements of 
letters and of devotion, which afford so many resources in solitude; 
were incapable of fixing the attention of Diocletian ; but he had pre^ 
served, or at least he soon recovered, a taste for the most innocent 
as well as natural pleasures, and his leisure hours were sufiSciently 
employed in building, planting, and gardening. His answer to 
g.^ Maximian is deservedly celdwated. He was solicited by that rest- 
pfaUMophy, {ess old man to reassume the reins of government, and the Im- 
perial purple. He rejected the temptation with a smile of pity, 
calmly observing, that if he could shew Maximian the cabbages 
which he had {Wanted with his own hands at Salona, he should nd 
longer be urged to relinquish the enjoyment of happiness for the 
pursuit of power (112). In his conversations with his friends, he 
frequently acknowledged, that of all arts, the most difficult was 
the art of reigning; and he expressed himself on that favourite topic 
with a d€^ee of warmth which could be the result only of ex- 
pmence. " How often," was he accustomed to say, " is it the 
*^ interest of four or five ministers to ct)mbine together to deceive 
** flieir sovereign 1 Secluded from mankind by his exalted dignity, 
" the truth is concealed from his knowledge; he can see only with 
*^ their eyes, he hears nothing but their misrepresentations. He 
^' confers the most important ofilces upon vice and weakness, and 
*^ disgraces the most virtuous and deserving among his subjects. 
^* By such infamous arts," added Diocletian, ** the best and wisest 
** princes are sold to the venal corruption of their courtiers (113)." 
A just estimate of greatness, and the assurance of immortal fame, 
improve our relish for the pleasures of retirement ; but the Roman 

(111) Eomenias pays him a very fine compliment: " Atenim divinam ilium viram, qui primus 
*' imperiom et participavit et posuit, consilii et facti sui non pcenitet ; nee amisisse se putat quod 
*' iponte transcripsit. Felix beatusque vere quern vestra, tantoram principum, colunt obseqaia 
" privatum." Panegyr. Vet. vu. 15. 

(113) We are obliged to the younger Yictor for this celebrated bon mot. Entropius mentions the 
thing in a more general manner. 

(113) Hist. August, p. 223, 224. Vopiscas had learned this conversation from his father. 
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emperor had filled too important a character in the world, to enjoy 
witiiout allay the comforts and security of a private condition. It 
was impossible that he could remain ignorant of the troubles which 
afflicted the empire after his abdication. It was impossible that he 
could be indifferent to their consequences. Fear, sorrow, and 
discontent, sometimes pursued him into the solitude of Sal(Hia. His 
tenderness, or at least his (wide, was deeply wounded by the mis- 
fortunes of his wife and daughter; and the last moments of Dio- 
cletian were embittered by some affronts, which Licinius and 
Constantino might have spared the father of so many emperors, 
and the first author of their own fortune. A report, though of a T^nfsis.* 
very doubtful nature, has reached our times, that he prudently 
withdrew himself from their power by a voluntary death (114.) . 

Before we dismiss the consideration of the Ufe and character of ^fg^JJId 
Diocletian, we may, for a moment, direct our view to the place of **^{^* 
his retirement. Salona, a principal city of his native province of 
Dalmatia, was near two hundred Roman miles (according to the 
measurement of the pubUc highways] from Aquileia and the con- 
fines of Italy, and about two hundred and seventy from Sirmium, 
the usual residence of the emperors whenever they visited the U- 
lyrian frontier (115). A miserable village still preserves the name 
of Salona; but so late as the sixteenth century, the remains of a 
theatre, and a confused prospect of broken arches and marble co- 
lumns, continued to attest its ancient splendour (116). About sir 
or seven miles from the city, Diocletian constructed a magnificent 
palace, and we may infer, from the greatness of the work, how 
long he had meditated his design of abdicating the empire. The 
choice of a spot which united all Uiat could contribute either to 
health or to luxury,'did not require the partiality of a native. ^^ The 
'< soil was dry and fertile, the air is pure and wholesome, and 
** though extremely hot during the summer months, this country 
<^ seldom feels those sultry and noxious winds, to which the coasts 
" of Istria and some parte of Italy are exposed. The views from 
'< the palace are no less beautiful than the soil and climate were 
'^ inviting. Towards the west lies the fertile shore that stretches 
<< along the Hadriatic, in which a number of small islands are 
'' scattered in such a manner, as to give this part of the sea the 
'^ appearance of a great lake. On the north side lies the bay, 
** which led to the ancient city of Salona; and the country beyond - 

(114) The younger Victor slightly mentions the report. Bat as Diocletian had disobliged a 
powerful and successful party, his memory has been loaded with every crime and raisfortuD«. It 
has been afGrmed, that he died raving mad, that he was condemned as a criminal by the Boman 
senate, &c. 

(1 15) See the Itiner. p. 269. 2TO. edit. Vessel. 

(116) The ilbate Fortis, in his Viaggio in Dahnaiia, p. 43. (printed at Venice In the year 1774, ia 
two small volumes in quarto), quotes a HS. account of the antiquities of Salona, (lomposed bj 
Giambattista Giustiniani about the middle of the xvith century. . 
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*< it, appenrh^ in si^t, foma a proper oontnuit to tbaf mbte ex— 
<< tensive prospect of water, which the Hadriatic presenta both to 
<< the south and to the east Towards the north, the view is t^-^ 
** minated by high and irregular mountains, situated al a proper 
** distafice, and m many places covered witil villages, woods, and 
" vineyards (117)," 
Dioc2cian*8 Thou^ Constautine, from « very el»vious- pveju<Kce^ aflfects to 
vt^oL^^ mention the palace of Diodeten wifti omtempt (118), yet one of 
fteir successors, who could ooty see it in an^lected and mut^ated 
state, celetH*ate» its magnificence in ienns of the highest admi- 
mtiott (119) . It covered an exieaft of ground consisting of between* 
nine and ten Enj^ish acres. The form was qnadranguhr, flanked 
with sixte^ tow^ps* Two of ^ sides were near six hundred^ 
ted (he odier two* near seven hundred feet in length. The whole 
was' constructed of a beautiful fk'ee-filotie, extracted from the 
teighboisriDg^qaarrieBv oft Trau^ or Tragutium^ and very Mle in-« 
fiarior te marble itaelf. ff«wr stMet^^ intersecthig each other at 
Ngbt angles^, divided the mfret;A part» of this gre«^ edifice, and the 
approach to Ite ptincipai apartmemi was fipom a very sDaitely en- 
tmnee, which is^ still denmiHaled the GcMen €ate< The s^proach 
was terminated by a periiiylium of graAito columns, on one side 
ef which we diseovev the square temple of iEseulapius, on flie other 
tha octagon ta»ple of Jffpiter. The latter of thosedeitiesDiocfetkh 
sefrered as the patrMt of his forlunes, the former as the proteetof 
6f his hea^h. By comparing <he present remains with the pr^ 
eepts of Yitruvius, (he several parts of the building, the baths, 
bed-chamber, the cUrium^ Uie biuiliea, and the Cyzieene, €orin^ 
fliian, and Egyptian halls hare been described with some degree of 
precision, or at least of probability. Their foitns were rarions, 
Iheir proportions just, but tlwy were all attended with tw6 imper- 
fections, very repugnant to our modern no^ons of tasto and con- 
vaiiency . These stately rooms had neither windows nor chimneys. 
They were ligUed from (he top (for the building seems to have 
eonsistod of no more than one story), and diey received their heat 
by the help of pipes that were conveyed along the walls. The 
range of principal apartments was protected towards the south-west 
by a portico five hundred and seventeen feet long, which must 
have formed a very noble and delightful walk, when the beauties 
ef ptiMipg and sculpture were added to those of the prospect. 

x If] ^(l»m*s Anticpiities of Diodetian's palace at Spalatro, p. 6. "We may add a circnmstance or 
t^6 from thf Abate Fortis : the little stream of Uie Hyader, mentioned by lucan, produces most 
1 1'^: Ht" irout^ which a sagacious writer, perhaps a monk, supposes to have been one of the prln- 
<4va' roo jftns that determined Diocletian in the choice of his retirement. Fortis, p. 46. The same 
anlhor (p. 38.) obsenres, that a taste for agriculture is reYiving at Spalatro ; and that an experimenUl 
firm ha<; 1 .tely been established near the city, by a sodety of gentlemen. 

(KS) CoD^taotin. Orat. ad Ccetmi Sanct. c. ». In this sermon,'the emperor, or the bishop who 
ttwaposed it (or him, aflects to relate the miserable end of all the perseenton of the church. 

(119) Const antia. Porphyr. de Statu Imper. p. 86. 
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Had tins megmficeDl edifice remahied in a soIi<»ry country, it 
would have been exposed to the tavage^ of time ; but it might, 
perhaps, Imve escaped the rapacioiK industry of mail. The vilfoge 
•£ Aspalaihus (120), and^ long afterwards, the provincial town of 
Spalatro, haVe grown out of its ruins. The Golden Gate now 
epens into the market-place. St. John' the Bapttet has usurped 
the honours of i£sculapius;; and fife temple of Jupiter, under the 
prote^hm of the Yii^Br iff cMiterted into ttie ca^iedral church. 
tog this account of Diocletian's patace we are principally indebted 
to an ingenious artist of our own time and country, whom a very 
Uberal curiosity caoried ittto^ the heaft of Dalmatia (121). Sut. 
there is room^ to suspecty that the elegance of his designs and 
engraving has somewlmb flattered the objeets which it was their 
purpose to represent. We are kifonned by a more recent and very DecUne^e 
judicious traveller, that Ibe awf^t rmns of Spalatro are not less ®*^* 
espressive of the deeline (tt tbse mU than> of the grisatiiess of the 
R<mmn empire in the tlfiie ^ DiocleHanf (122) . H such was indeed 
the state of architecture, \(re mmfd n»tura% believe that painting 
and sculpture had experienced a still m^re sensible decay. The 

[Ctice of architecture ia directed by a few geil^ri and even me- 
'^anical rules. But sculpture, and, sdbove all, painting, propose 
to themselves the imitation net only of ^t» totnm of nature, but of 
^OkCharacters and passions of the human soul. In those sublime 
wS, the dexterity of tiie hand is of httle avail, unless it is ani- 
mated by fancy, and guided by the most correct taste and observation. 

It is ahnost unnecessary to remark, that the civil distractions of ofietteri. 
the empire, the license of ^e soldiers, the inroads of the barba-* 
lians, and the progress of despotism, bad proved very unfavourable 
to genius, and even to learning. The siscoession of Ulyrian princes 
restored tin Mapire, without restoring the soirees. Their mihtary 
education was not calculated te inspire them with the love of let-^ 
ters ; and even the mind of Diocletian, however active and capacious^ 
in business, was totally uninformed by study or speculation. The 
professions of law and physic are of auch common use and certain 
profit, that they will always secure a sufficient number of practi-^ 
tioners, endowed with a reasonable d^ree of abilities and know- 
ledge ; but it does not appear that the students in those two faculties 
appeal to any celebrated masters who have flourished within that 
period. The voice of poetry was silent. History was reduced ta 

(190) D'AnvlHe, G^ograpliie Aneidnne, torn. I. p. 162. 

il21) Messiean Adam and Glerissean, attended by two dranglitstnea, Tlsited Spdatro in tbe 
month of July, 1757. The magnificent work which their joorney produced was published in London 
«even years afterwards. 

(122) I shall quote the words of the Abate Fortis. ** E'basterohnente nota agli amatori dell* 
** Architettura, e dell' Antichita, I'opera del Signer Abams, che a donato molto a que' superbi ves- 
*' tigi coir abitnale eleganza del suo toccalapis e del bultno. In generale la roztezsa del scalpello, 
*' e'l cattivo gusto del secolo vi gar^giano colla m^nifioenta del fabricato." See Tiaggio in Dal- 
mazia, p. 40. 
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dry and confused abridgments, alike destitute of amusement and in- 
struction. A languid and affected eloquence was still retained in the 
pay and service of the emperors, who encouraged not any arts ex- 
cept those which contributed to the gratification of their pride, or 
the defence of their power (123). 
newjw The declining age of learning and of mankind is marked, how- 
ever, by the rise and rapid progress of the new Platonists. The 
school of Alexandria silenced those of Athens; and the ancient sects 
enrolled themselves under the banners of the more fashionable 
teachers, who recommended their system by the novelty of their 
method, and the austerity of their manners. Several of these mas- 
ters, Ammonius, Plotinus, Ajnelius, and Porphyry (124.), were men 
of profound thought, and intense application ; but by mistaking the 
true object of philosophy, their labours contributed much less to 
improve, than to corrupt the hmnan understanding. The know- 
ledge that is suited to our situation and powers, the whole compass 
of moral, natural, and mathematical science, was neglected by the 
new Platonists; whilst they exhausted their strength in the verbal 
disputes of metaphysics, attempted to explore the secrets of the in- 
visible world, and studied to reconcile Aristotle with Plato, on sub- 
jects of which both these philosophers were as ignorant as the rest 
of mankind. Consuming their reason in these deep but unsubstin« 
yal meditations, their minds were exposed to illusions of farj^i 
/They flattered themselves that they possessed (be secret of disen^v 
ging the soul from its corporeal prison; claimed a familiar intercourse 
with daemons and spirits ; and, by a very singular revolution, con- 
verted the study of philosophy into that of magic. The. ancient 
sages had derided the popular superstition ; after disguising its extra- 
vagance by the thin pretence of allegory, the disciples of Plotinus 
and Porphyry became its most zealous defenders. As they agreed 
with the Christians in a few mysterious points of faith, they attacked 
the remainder of their theological system with all the fury of civil 
war. The new Platonists would scarcely deserve a place in the 
history of science, but in that of the church the mention of them 
will very frequently occur. 

(123) The orator Eumenias was secretary to the emptors Ifaximian and Constantias, and Pro- 
fessor of Rhetoric in the college of Autun. His salary was six hundred thousand sesterces, which, 
according to the lowest computation of that age, must have exceeded three thousand pounds a year. 
He generously requested the permission of employing it in rebuilding the collie. See his Oration 
De Restanrandis Scholis ; which, though not exempt from vanity, may atone for his pan^yrics. 

(124) Porphyry died about the time of Diocletian's abdication. The life of his master Plotinus, 
which he composed, will give us the most complete idea of the genius of the sect, and the manners 
of its professors. This very curious piece is inserted in Fabricius, Bibliotheca Chraeca, torn. W. 
p. 88—148. 



END OF THE FIRST YOLUVE. 
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